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What  itii       An  undenominational  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman    Armstrong   for   Negro    youth. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 
Object  To  train  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 

Equipment      Land,  about  1100  acres;  buildings,  140 

Courtei  Academic-normal,   trade,   agriculture,  business,  home 

economics 

Enroiimeiit      Including,  Normal,  Practice,  and  Summer  Schools,  and 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  1789 

Raraiu  Graduates,  2098;  ex-students,  about  8000 

Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt.  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes. 

Needs  $135,000  annually  above  regular  income 

$4,000,000  Endowment  Fund 

Scholarships  / 

A  full  annual  scholarship  for  both  academic  and 

industrial  instruction        -       -       -       $100 
Annual  academic  scholarship      ...  70 

Annual  industrial  scholarship     -        -       -  30 

Endowed  full  scholarship    -       -       -       -        2500 
Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 

received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer, 

Hampton,  Virginia. 


FORM  OF^EQUEST 

/  give  and  deivse  to  the  trustees  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia,  the  sum  of  dollars, 

payable 
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IRENE  EASTMAN 

BY  HELEN  W.  LUDLOW 

A  sweet  spirit,  a  rare  personality,  in  beautiful  youth  bearinfir 
gifts  of  strength  and  grace  and  song  to  consecrate,  with 
high  aspiration  and  loving  heart,  to  the  service  of  home  and  race 
and  world— such  was  Irene  Eastman  in  her  short  earth  life. 

With  genius  whose  early  development  had  already  won  rec- 
ofirnition  and  foretold  high  and  varied  successes  on  the  musical 
stage,  her  chief  attraction  to  many  was  her  sympathetic  rendering 
of  American  Indian  music.  Tlie  picture  will  be  long  remembered 
as  she  stood  singing  in  the  graceful  Dakota  costume  beside  her 
father,  Dr.  Charles  Eastman,  the  great  interpreter  of  his  people's 
life. 

Her  Hampton  friends  had  the  privilege  only  a  few  months 
ago  of  hearing  the  sweet  young  singer  at  Cedar  Hall,  where  she 
was  a  guest.  And  some  of  them  have  earlier,  affectionate  memo- 
ries of  association  with  her  gifted  mother,  when  Elaine  Goodale 
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was  a  valued  member  of  the  staff  of  Hampton  Institute  and  of 
the  Southern  Workman.  To  all  these  and  many  other  friends, 
deep  sympathy  and  a  sense  of  personal  loss  came  with  the  news 
that  the  fair  young  life,  with  all  its  charm  and  hope  and  promise, 
had  fallen  in  the  pestilence  which  for  our  country  has  more  than 
doubled  the  toll  of  the  terrible  world-war. 

Through  all  the  clamor  of  the  joy-bells,  the  tumult,  and  the 
shouting  ringing  around  the  world  today,  is  heard  the  undertone 
of  mourning  from  hearts  whose  beloved  are  not  returning. 

Is  it  a  tone  of  doubt— the  knell  of  faith?  The  answer  comes 
from  those  who,  for  themselves  or  their  beloved,  have  faced  the 
Great  Adventure.  **  We  believe  in  God  in  the  front  trenches," 
says  the  soldier.  And  the  mother  can  write  from  her  heart's 
great  battlefield:— 

**  Words  cannot  tell  the  deep,  deep  loss  and  sorrow  that 
are  only  kept  from  crushing  me  by  determined  clinging  to  the 
spiritual  realities— the  only  realities,  I  know— though  the  flesh  is 
weak." 
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Southern  Workman 

VOL.  XLVni  JANUARY  1919  NO.  1 


PRIZES  FOR  HAMPTON  SONGS 

READERS  of  the  Southern  Workman  will  remember  that  the 
ArmstronfiT  Leasrue  announced  in  the  December  number  that 
a  prize  would  be  offered  for  a  Hampton  song  to  be  sung  at  the 
celebration  of  Hampton  Institute's  Fiftieth  Anniversary  next 
spring.  As  it  was  later  recognized  that  the  words  of  a  song  sub- 
mitted might  be  acceptable  while  the  music  for  them  might  not 
be  acceptable,  and  vice  versa,  it  has  been  decided  to  offer  two 
prizes— one  for  original  words  and  one  for  original  music 

In  offering  these  separate  prizes,  of  $100  each,  given  by  a 
friend  of  the  school,  it  is  understood  that  original  words  must  be 
accompanied  by  original  or  selected  music,  and  original  music,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  by  original  words.  It  will  be  seen  that  should 
the  words  and  music  of  a  song  submitted  both  be  acceptable,  the 
same  person  will  win  both  prizes.  In  the  event,  however,  that 
none  of  the  manuscripts  submitted  are  sufficiently  worthy,  the 
privilege  is  reserved  of  withholding  the  prizes  entirely,  though  in 
any  case  it  is  hoped  that  the  competitors  will  be  willing  to  have 
their  songs  selected  for  use  in  a  future  collection  of  Hampton 
School  Songs.  It  is  especially  requested  that  the  songs  submitted 
be  true  alma  mater  songs,  set  to  music  not  too  difficult  and  such 
as  will  appeal  to  the  Hampton  student-body. 

Those  competing  are  asked  to  send  their  manuscripts  to  the 
Southern  Workman,  Hampton,  Va.,  before  March  1.  The  manu- 
scripts should  not  be  signed,  but  the  name  and  address  of  the 
author  should  be  enclosed  on  a  separate  sheet  in  a  sealed  envelope 
which  will  not  be  opened  until  after  the  selections  for  the  prize 
have  been  made.  The  judges  have  not  yet  been  formallysappointed 
butwillbe  chosen,  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  their  literary 
and  musical  taste,  but  with  a  view,  as  well,  to  their  knowledge 
of  Hampton  Institute's  history  and  ideals. 
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The  death  of  Francis  E.  Leupp  in  Washington  some 

™'***        weeks  ago  has  removed  one  of  the  most  oonspic- 

uous  figures  in  Indian  affairs  of  the  past  two 

^^        decades.    Although  his  reputation   rests  chiefly 

upon  his  work  as  a  journalist  and  author,  to  which  most  of  his  life 

was  devoted,  he  was  nevertheless  widely  known  in  public  and 

political  life. 

He  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  January  1905,  and  served  untill  1909  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  No  Commissioner  in  recent 
years  has  brought  to  his  office  a  finer  enthusiasm  or  better  train- 
ing for  the  work  of  that  responsible  and  trying  position.  A  good 
organizer  and  an  indefatigable  worker,  he  advanced  very 
.materially  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  Service  and  he  left 
behind  him  a  reputation  for  accomplishment  which  has  been 
summarized  in  the  laconic  remark  that  "he  was  the  first  Indian 
Commissioner  who  ever  got  the  Indians  as  a  whole  to  stop  drink- 
ing, and  he  was  the  first  who  ever  got  them  as  a  whole  to  go  to 
work."  Whatever  measure  of  truth  the  remark  contains,  it  at 
least  emphasizes  two  of  the  leading  principles  in  his  policy.  He 
believes  firmly  in  making  over  the  Indians,  not  by  trying  to  con- 
vert them  into  white  men,  but  in  making  them  better  Indians 
through  sobriety  and  industry.  He  constantly  and  consistently 
urged  the  need  of  education  for  all  Indian  youth,  but  he  believed 
that  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  three  R's  with  the  addition  of 
some  effective  industrial  training  would  best  meet  the  needs  of 
the  majority  who  must  be  fitted  to  ''earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brows.''  In  persistently  emphasizing  and  promoting 
these  views  he  has  left  a  distinct  impress  upon  our  general  policy 
for  the  development  of  Indian  citizenship.  His  wise  and  pro- 
gressive opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  are  fortunately 
embodied  and  preserved  in  his  book,  ''The  Indian  and  his 
Problem." 

His  interest  in  the  Indian  dated  back  to  his  youth.  As  a  boy 
he  visited  the  reservations  in  New  York  State  and  as  a  young  man 
he  frequently  visited  the  various  Western  reservations,  manifest- 
ing always  a  keen  interest  in  the  life  and  habits  of  the  aborigines. 
In  1895  he  performed  his  first  Government  service  in  being  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Utes.  This  was  followed  by  other  missions,  in 
the  execution  of  which  he  conspicuously  gained  the  confidence 
both  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Government  He  was  one  of  the 
best-informed  men  of  the  country  on  Indian  affairs  and  made 
good  use  of  his  information,  both  in  public  and  before  Congress, 
in  promoting  wise  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  wards  of  the 
Government. 
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MR.  McADOO  TAKES  ACTION  5 

Hecently,  when  an  order  by  a  regional  director  of 
'  ^  the  Railroad  Administration  made  some  restric- 
^^"  tions  as  to  the  employment  of  colored  men  on  the 
raihroads,  there  developed  among  the  colored  people  unusual  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction,  because  the  order  seemed  to  be  based  upon 
racial  prejudice  rather  than  upon  fairness  to  efficient  workers. 
Mr.  Ernest  T.  Attwell,  the  colored  representative  of  the  Food 
Administration,  called  Mr.  McAdoo's  attention  to  the  discourage- 
ment which  this  order  had  caused  the  colored  people.  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo,  in  investigating  the  reasons  for  issuing  the  order,  discovered 
that,  although  it  was  not  based  on  any  intended  unfavorable 
reflection  upon  the  colored  employes  and  was  meant  to  be  local  in 
its  application,  it  should  nevertheless  be  rescinded;  and  he  so 
directed. 

Mr.  McAdoo  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  this  order  until 
Mr.  Attwell  brought  it  to  his  attention.  In  directing  its  with- 
drawal Mr.  McAdoo  is  quoted  as  saying:  "  It  is  very  important 
that  these  delicate  problems  be  dealt  with  justly  and  fairly,  and 
it  has  been  my  earnest  desire  and  effort,  while  the  railroads  are 
under  Federal  Control,  to  give  the  Negroes  the  benefit  of  the 
same  working  conditions  and  wages  as  white  men  receive  for 
similar  work,  and  to  improve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  conditions 
under  which  Negroes  travel  on  the  railroads.'' 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McAdoo  is  the  only  correct 
one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  similar  attitude  will  be  adopted  by 
railroad  and  other  public  officials.  There  will  be  no  quicker  way 
of  decreasing  the  race  friction  that  many  fear  will  exist  on  the 
return  of  the  Negro  troops  from  France  than  the  enforcement  of 
the  state  laws  which  already  exist  regarding  equal  accommodation 
for  colored  and  white  passengers  on  the  railroads.  In  far  too 
many  instances  these  laws  have  been  disregarded.  The  fine  ser- 
vice which  has  been  rendered  by  colored  troops  overseas  certainly 
entitles  them,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
their  own  country. 


On  the  evening  of  December  first  the  news  that 

^^^    ^       Miss  Josephine  E.  Richards  had  passed  away  came 

^^^        as  a  sad  shock  to  all  of  the  Hampton  family  who 

knew  her,   she  had  so  recently  been  going  ^nd 

coming  about  the  school  grounds. 

Bom  in  a  home  Christian  in  all  which  that  term  implies, 
reared  by  parents  of  marked  ability  and  worth,  her  mother  a  New 
England  woman  of  education  and  refinement,  her  father  a  Con- 
gregational minister,  long  the  honored  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,   it  was  not  surprising 
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that  Miss  Richards's  ambition  as  a  girl  was  to  go  as  a  missionary 
to  some  foreign  land;  but  a  kind  Providence  directed  her  steps  to 
Hampton  instead,  and  for  thirty-eight  years  she  was  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  the  school. 

Coming  in  1881  as  an  Indian  teacher,  she  mothered  some  of 
the  first  timid  Indian  maidens  who  came,  in  their  Indian  costumes, 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  when 
Winona  was  completed  she  moved  into  the  new  building  with  the 
girls.  When  her  very  dear  friend,  Miss  Isabel  Eustis,  gave  up  her 
position  as  head  of  the  Indian  Department,  Miss  Richards  was 
appointed  her  successor,  and  for  many  years  gave  her  complete 
service  to  this  work.  What  wonder  that  she  should  ever  after 
consider  the  Indians  her  special  charges,  and  that  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  whole  Indian  race  should -thereafter  lie  very  near 
her  heart.  She  lost  no  opportunity  to  enlist  sympathy  bnd  friends 
for  the  Indians,  and  in  her  death  they  have  lost  a  most  faithful 
friend  and  advocate.  The  light  and  cheer  of  her  loving  solicitude 
have  been  felt  in  hundreds  of  lonely  Indian  homes  of  the  West 
and  Southwest. 

But  it  was  not  Indians  alone  who  felt  the  uplift  of  her  Chris- 
tian spirit,  which  was  broad  enough  to  cover  all  races.  The 
stranger  within  Hampton's  gates  received  her  welcome,  and  the 
needy  who  came  in  touch  with  her  experienced  her  sympathetic 
helpfulness.  As  a  wise,  well-balanced  counsellor,  her  judgment 
was  often  sought  to  clarify  situations.  Her  spiritual  life  was 
most  inspiring  and  she  was  remarkably  well-informed  in  regard 
to  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  the  world  over. 

Hampton  and  its  mission  were  very  dear  to  her  heart.  She 
was  one  of  those  noble  souls  who  have  made  Hampton  ideals  and 
the  Hampton  spirit  what  they  are,  and  whether  present  or  absent 
she  lost  no  opportunity  of  interpreting  and  publishing  these.  The 
simple  service  held  in  her  memory  in  Memorial  Church  by  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  friends  seemed  most  fitting  to  the  life  of  one 
who  had  so  sincerely  loved  and  loyally  served  the  school.  The 
familiar  hymns, ''Abide  With  Me,"  "My  Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee,'* 
and  the  plantation  melody,  "Let  the  Heaven  Light  Shme  on  Me'' 
interpreted  in  some  degree  the  aspirations  of  the  life  that  was 
gone  from  earth.  Her  prayer  message  to  a  friend  last  Christmas 
is  now  fully  answered  to  herself : — 

*  *  I  am  not  wise  to  know 
Nor  sure  of  foot  to  go  ; 
My  blind  eyes  cannot  see 
What  is  so  clear  to  Thee. 
Lord,  make  it  clear  to  me." 


Dr.  Moton  has  gone  to  France  on  a  special  mission. 
Dr.  Moton  g^jij^g  at  the  Urgent  request  of  President  Wilson 
in  France  ^^^  Secretary  Baker.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Nathan  Hunt,  his  traveling  secretary,  and  Mr.  Lester  A. 
Walton,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Age.  They  sailed 
December  1  on  the  Orizaba,  with  the  entire  staff  of  newspaper 
and  Associated  Press  correspondents  who  are  to  represent  the 
American  press  during  the  Peace  deliberations. 
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WAR  WORK  AT  HOME 

BY  PATTY  B.  SEMPLE 

Chainnan  of  Department  for  War  Work  at  Home,  United  States  Food  Administration, 
Louisville.  Kentucky 

This  report  was  written  in  July  1918  by  Mrs.  Semple,  who  is 
a  prominent  Southern  woman  of  one  of  the  oldest  Kentucky 
families.  Though  the  fighting  in  Europe  has  ended,  the  need  of 
such  patriotic  and  s^pathetic  work  as  Mrs.  Semple  is  doing  is 
even  greater  than  it  was  before.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  her 
experience  will  inspire  others  to  follow  her  example  that  her 
report  is  printed  here.— The  Editors 

NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  were  there  so  many 
different  kinds  of  work  to  be  done  as  at  present;  or  so  many 
chances  of  coming  upon  something  for  which  one  is  peculiarly 
fitted.  It  is  only  a  question  of  keeping  one's  eyes  open  and  being 
willing  to  seize  the  opportunity.  This  is  the  way  a  chance  came 
tome. 

When  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  was  established  near  Louisville 
in  the  autumn  of  1917  the  authorities  took  every  possible  measure 
to  make  conditions  suitable,  not  only  materially  but  morally. 
There  were  to  be  no  saloons  within  the  five-mile  zone,  the  Sunday- 
Closing  Law  was  enforced,  "boot-legging''  carefully  watched, 
and  the  Red  Light  district  closed.  But  in  spite  of  these  meas- 
ures—perhaps because  of  the  last  one— the  situation  developed 
great  dangers,  especially  to  young  girls,  many  of  whom  were 
reported  missing  to  the  Children's  Protective  Association  and 
kindred  organizations.  From  that  time  to  the  present  these 
perils  have  continued  and  brought  pitiful  tales  of  young  lives 
ruined  by  dishonor,  disease,  even  death.  The  room-housing 
situation  was  particularly  bad;  professional  prostitutes  spread  all 
over  the  city,  many  flocked  in  from  other  towns,  and  scores 
of  foolish  girls— some  of  them  mere  children— who  felt  the  lure 
of  the  uniform  and  the  general  excitement  in  the  air,  were 
drawn  down  into  the  pit  or  rescued  on  the  brink.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  some  classes  of  Negro  girls;  the  soldiers 
soon  found  out  the  sections  where  they  lived  and  that  they 
were  an  easy  prey,  with  results  that  were  disastrous  to  both 
soldiers  and  girls.  It  was  along  in  October  that  the  women  of 
our  community  began  to  try  to  meet  the  situation  by  redoubling 
the  efforts  of  various  protective  organizations,  by  chaperoning 
dance  halls,  visiting  moving-picture  shows,  and  watching  the 
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street  crowds,  especially  at  nlfirht.  In  this  connection  was  formed 
a  Vigilance  Committee;  and  this  committee  included  one  hundred 
Negro  women  who  volunteered  to  patrol  the  streets  and  watch 
over  the  young  women  and  girls  of  their  own  race,  and  they  did 
it  so  well  that  before  long  the  evil  was  distinctly  abated. 

During  the  autumn  vague  rumors — becoming  more  and  more 
definite  as  time  went  on— began  to  be  heard  of  German  agents 
going  through  the  South,  tampering  with  the  Negroes,  urging 
them  to  obstruct  all  war  measures  and  especially  conservation  of 
food,  stirring  up  old  fires  of  resentment  against  the  white  people, 
and  in  short  inciting  them  to  disloyalty,  passive  if  not  yet  active. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  infiuence  was  at  work  in 
Kentucky,  and  that  there  were  unrest  and  disturbance  and  great 
confusion  of  mind  among  the  colored  people.  For  years  I  had 
worked  a  good  deal  with  and  for  the  Negroes  of  Louisville,  knew 
well  many  of  the  best  and  most  influential  among  them,  and  had 
their  confidence,  as  they  had  mine.  So  it  was  only  natural  that 
a  group  of  women  should  come  to  me  to  talk  over  the  situation. 
They  were  absolutely  loyal  themselves  and  eager  for  service; 
but  they  were  anxious  about  the  more  ignorant  of  their  race, 
especially  the  younger  and  less  disciplined  part  There  are 
strongly  marked  class  distinctions  among  them;  and  these  women 
knew  well  the  degradation,  the  vice  and  crime  that  existed  among 
their  own  race  in  the  city  slums.  Labor  conditions  were  greatly 
disturbed;  the  men  were  getting  very  high  wages  out  at  the 
camp;  many  of  the  women  were  doing  the  Government  sewing 
that  was  given  out  in  vast  quantities  from  a  near-by  Quarter- 
master's Depot;  and  the  remnant  left  for  domestic  service  were 
considerably  demoralized.  A  laundress,  when  asked  to  return  to 
her  former  job,  graphically  announced  her  platform:  '*  Naw'm ! 
I  ain't  never  gwine  bust  no  more  soap  bubbles  for  nobody!'' 
The  cooks  to  a  woman  obstructed  food  conservation,  partly  from 
old  lavish  habits,  partly  because  they  did  not  understand  the 
necessity  of  saving  or  realize  the  important  part  they  could  play. 
They  attributed  the  changes  to  "stinginess "  on  the  part  of  the 
''white  folks"  and  resented  the  attack  on  their  privileges;  and 
in  their  own  homes  were  more  wasteful  than  ever  because  they 
were  earning  so  much  more  money— an  entirely  natural  con- 
dition, but  disastrous  to  the  common  cause. 

With  an  ever-increasing  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
I  gladly  agreed  to  hold  a  conference  with  some  of  my  colored 
friends,  and  about  fifty  of  them— preachers,  teachers,  doctors, 
and  their  wives— came  together  one  night  in  one  of  their  Branch 
Libraries.  I  talked  to  them  about  the  war,  of  their  interest  in 
it,  their  duty,  and  the  part  they  could  play,  and  then  followed 
questions  and  a  discussion  in  Which  both  men  and  women  took 
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part  They  were  serious,  earnest,  anxious  to  prove  their  loyalty, 
and  to  influence  others  of  their  race.  The  women  were  already 
doing  some  Red  Cross  work,  but  I  found  they  wanted  to  make 
surfirical  dressings  ( ''  for  our  men/'  they  said)  and  had  been  hurt 
because  their  offer  had  been  refused.  I  promised  to  arrange  this 
for  them,  and  it  was  done  in  a  few  days,  after  ten  minutes'  talk 
with  those  in  authority;  and  within  a  fortnight  two  groups  were 
started,  one  in  a  well-appointed  settlement  house,  and  the  other 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  in  connection  with  their  ad- 
mirable private  hospital.  These  units  were  supervised  by  white 
women  (one  of  them  a  well-known  writer),  and  they  have  turned 
out  work  unusual  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  This  slight  inci- 
dent is  not  unimportant;  it  illustrates  a  principle,  the  wisdom  of 
bringing  potential  malcontents  inside  the  circle  to  help,  instead 
of  leaving  them  outside  to  criticise. 

In  contrast^  it  must  be  recorded  that  just  about  this  time 
(February,  1918)  a  most  aggressive  and  offensive  ''Jim  Crow" 
ordinance  was  proposed  in  the  City  Council,  and  while  it  was 
voted  down  unanimously  when  the  time  came  for  decision,  the 
interval  was  long  enough  to  stir  up  a  justly  indignant  feeling 
among  the  Negroes,  and  this  did  some  harm.  One  fine  woman 
said  to  me,  ''How  can  we  keep  our  excited  young  people  loyal 
when  such  things  happen?  They  don't  understand  as  we  do 
how  many  white  people  are  our  friends.  And  besides,  we  older 
ones  have  learned  to  be  patient" 

Growing  out  of  that  first  meeting  at  the  Library  came  others 
very  quickly,  for  those  who  were  present  wanted  others  to  hear 
the  message.  Requests  came  to  speak  in  their  churches, 
schools,  and  settlement  houses,  before  clubs,  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  in  their  other  Branch  Library.  And  a  very  prominent  lady, 
who  has  long  been  a  friend  and  benefactor  of*  the  Negroes, 
gave  her  beautiful  music  room  for  a  meeting;  on  that  Sunday 
afternoon  every  chair  was  taken,  many  sat  along  the  edge  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  platform,  and  stood  along  the  walls,  and  about 
a  hundred  had  to  be  turned  away.  By  the  end  of  March,  I  had 
spoken  fifteen  times,  to  audiences  of  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  persons,  and  the  influence  spread  to  many  more.  These 
audiences  were  attentive  and  interested,  always  very  serious, 
easily  roused  to  enthusiasm,  easily  moved  to  sympathy  with  those 
who  are  desolate  and  oppressed.  I  found  that  the  teachers  were 
leading  the  children,  the  preachers  their  congregations,  teaching 
patriotism  and  urging  them  to  service.  The  meetings  began 
always  with  prayer;  and  there  was  singing,  usually  the  national 
airs,  of  ten  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  with  touching 
fervor.  The  Negroes  feel  that  this  hymn  is  peculiarly  theirs, 
and  the  words,  "As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 
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make  men  free/'  always  rang  out  in  tones  that  thrilled  the  heart. 

Results  from  these  meetings  came  promptly  and  were  most 
gratifying.  There  were  better  conditions  in  domestic  service 
(though  these  are  still  by  no  means  perfect);  many  of  the  cooks 
ceased  to  obstruct,  were  willing  to  try  war  recipes  and  substi- 
tutes, and  some  even  volunteered  to  conserve  food;  and  in  some 
kitchens  efforts  to  control  the  appetite  of  a  recalcitrant  fellow- 
servant  led  to  arguments  that  were  long  and  sometimes  noisy. 
More  and  more  Red  Cross  work  was  done;  the  girls  formed  them- 
selves into  Patriotic  Leagues;  Liberty  Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps 
were  bought,  money  given  to  the  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
War  Funds,  and  as  the  spring  came  on,  many  war  gardens  were 
started,  and  plans  made  for  canning. 

So  far  this  work  among  the  Negroes  had  been  entirely  in- 
dependent, a  chance  that  came  was  gladly  taken;  but  about 
the  last  of  March,  Mr.  Fred  M.  Sackett,  food  administrator  for 
Kentucky,  told  me  that  he  had  recently  received  from  Washing- 
ton letters  with  regard  to  the  extensive  German  propaganda 
among  the  Negroes  and  their  obstruction  to  food  conservation, 
with  a  request  that  he  start  some  counter  propaganda  in  Kentucky 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  an  example  and  object  lesson  and 
spread  throughout  the  South.  He  had  replied  that  such  work 
had  been  started  independently  in  Louisville  and  gave  some 
account  of  it;  and  it  was  then  suggested  that  he  ask  me  to  under- 
take, under  the  Food  Administration,  to  carry  the  work  out  into 
the  State.  After  some  hesitation  on  account  of  the  scope  of  the 
task,  I  agreed  on  condition  that  the  methods  already  proved  suc- 
cessful would  be  continued,  that  the  plan  should  be  broader  than 
the  mere  conservation  of  food,  and  that  the  appeal  should  be 
based  always  on  patriotism.  So  there  was  formed  the  new 
departmentof*"  War  Work  at  Home''  in  our  Pood  Administra- 
tion. 

During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  visits  were 
made  to  seventeen  places  in  the  State,  and  in  each  one  two  meet- 
ings were  held,  one  for  the  white  people  in  the  afternoon  and 
another  for  the  colored  people  at  night.  The  latter  were  usually 
the  larger,  and  were  by  far  the  more  interesting  and  important; 
they  were  so  recognized  by  the  influential  white  citizens,  who  did 
everything  possible  to  make  them  successful.  These  night  meet- 
ings were  held  in  schoolhouses,  churches,  courthouses,  theatres, 
at  moving-picture  shows,  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  and  one  out 
of  doors.  The  plan  was  always  the  same:  after  a  prayer  and 
singing,  the  speaker  was  introduced  by  some  influential  Negro, 
and  after  the  address  came  question  and  discussion,  and  then  the 
benediction.  Over  and  over  again  came  the  words:  **  You  have 
told  us  things  we  did  not  know."      "We  can  all  understand 
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what  you  say."  "No  one  has  ever  come  to  us  before  to  explain 
about  the  war  or  ask  us  to  help." 

The  memory  of  those  spring  nights  in  the  little  towns  will 
remain  with  me  always— the  dim  lights  shining  on  dark  attentive 
faces,  here  and  there  one  almost  white,  recalling  to  mind  the 
"tragedy  of  the  mulatto";  the  occasional  whimper  of  a  sleepy 
child  in  its  mother's  arms;  the  heads  nodded  in  approval,  tiie 
audible  comments  of  "That's  the  truth!"  "Yes,  thank  the 
Lord  ";  now  and  then  a  hearty  laugh  or  a  burst  of  applause;  and 
at  the  close  the  crowding  around  of  homely  figures,  the  pressure 
of  hard,  honest  hands;  the  grateful,  clinging  gaze  from  eyes 
often  dim  with  tears.  There  were  fine  types  among  these  people, 
both  men  and  women;  some  of  the  preachers  were  impressive  in 
face  and  bearing,  and  had  remarkable  command  of  Scripture  lore 
and  language. 

In  one  poor  little  church  after  the  "speaking"  was  over, 
they  took  the  occasion  to  give  out  thirty-two  service  flags  for 
.  their  men  who  had  started  to  camp  a  few  days  before.  A  woman 
came  to  the  platform  with  the  flags  over  her  arm.  "Brother 
Brown"  called  the  names,  and  at  each  one  there  came  forward 
the  mother  or  wife  or  sister  to  claim  her  flag;  and  when  all  were 
distributed,  "  Brother  Brown  "  made  a  most  impressive  prayer, 
beautiful  in  its  reverence,  its  deep  feeling,  and  its  genuine  pa- 
triotism. Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  well  as  of  many  who 
heard  him,  and  there  were  a  few  low  sobs.  And  two  weeks  later 
that  poor  little  congregation  subscribed  over  $200  to  the  Red 
Cross  Fund. 

At  the  close  of  another  meeting,  a  boy  came  up  shyly  to  give 
the  speaker  a  perfect  arrowhead  which  he  had  picked  up  in  a 
cornfield;  a  ragged,  white-haired  man  to  say  that  he  had  bought  a 
$600  Liberty  Bond;  a  woman  to  tell  with  pride  of  her  two  sons 
who  were  in  the  war.  And  once  came  a  group  of  four  serious 
young  men  who  said  they  were  to  leave  the  fallowing  day  for  the 
camp  and  that  what  they  had  heard  had  done  them  a  "heap  o' 
good."  I  shook  hands  with  each  one  with  a  "God  bless  you." 
The  Negroes  are  very  proud  of  their  men,  and  there  is  no  surer 
way  to  to  their  hearts  than  to  speak  with  appreciation  of  what 
the  colored  troops  are  doing. 

Some  of  the  conmients  on  the  address  were  interesting;  one 
woman  said,  "Why,  I  just  sat  there  and  shook  all  over";  and 
a  preacher  quoted,  "Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us?  "  Humor 
was  not  lacking;  a  colored  wag  said  to  his  employer,  "  Gee,  Boss, 
it  certainly  did  get  me  skeered  to  hear  about  them  Germans — 
made  me  feel  like  I  had  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other  on 
a  banana  peel!" 

Almost  always  the  interest  and  response  were  immediate; 
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occasionally  they  were  apathetic  at  first,  but  soon  warmed  up; 
now  and  then  they  were  stolid,  and  there  was  a  discordant  note 
in  the  comments  that  followed  the  address.  In  every  case  the 
latter  attitude  was  quickly  explained;  in  one  it  was  the  direct 
result  of  a  recent  visit  from  a  German  agent;  in  another,  it  was 
the  reflection  of  feeling  among  the  white  people  in  the  com- 
munity where  a  large  and  influential  family  were  avowed  pacifists; 
and  in  a  third  the  Negroes  had  just  heard  that  their  workers 
would  not  be  allowed  to  walk  in  the  Red  Cross  procession  soon  to 
to  take  place.  In  all  these  cases,  be  it  noted,  the  responsibility 
for  their  apathy  or  antagonism  rested  with  the  whites — a  re- 
proach and  a  yearning. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  what  they  were 
told  at  these  meetings.  The  general  plan  was  always  the  same: 
first,  and  very  simply,  the  history  of  the  war  and  how  we  were 
forced  to  enter  it;  that  we  will  not  gain  a  dollar  or  a  foot  of  land; 
that  it  is  a  war  for  humanity  and  liberty,  linked  with  all  other 
just  wars,  and  especially  with  the  one  that  made  them  free, 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  appeal  particularly  to  them,  descended 
from  a  race  of  slaves.  Then  there  were  vivid  descriptions  of 
Germany's  methods  and  atrocities;  of  her  designs  against  America 
and  our  possible  danger;  of  the  sufferings  and  need  of  our  Allies, 
their  courage  and  worthiness  of  all  the  help  we  can  give;  and 
why  it  is  that  all  the  world  looks  to  us  to  win  the  war;  and 
that  in  order  to  win  we  must  save  money  and  lend  it  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, give  to  the  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  serve  in  every 
possible  way,  and  be  faithful  and  self-denjring  in  conserving 
food.  Ab6ve  all,  we  must  be  loyal  in  thought  and  word  and  deed, 
and  allow  no  one  to  speak  a  disloyal  word  in  our  presence;  espe- 
cially we  must  not  listen  to  the  spies  or  agents  of  Germany. 
This  last  issue  was  squarely  met ;  I  told  them  exactly  the  argu- 
ments that  had  been  used  (and  could  see  from  their  faces  that 
this  struck  home),  and  refuted  them  one  by  one.  I  explained 
the  words  "  slacker ''  and  ''profiteer '';  and  suggested  that  those 
who  would  not  work  at  all,  or  who  demanded  exorbitant  pay  for 
their  labor,  were  just  as  truly  "profiteers  "  as  the  few  unscrupu- 
lous mcfh  who  were  perhaps  making  large  fortunes  out  of  the 
war.  And  the  beginning  and  the  end  and  the  heart  of  it  all  was 
in  the  appeal  to  their  patriotism,  and  to  a  sense  of  duty  toward 
the  more  ignorant  of  their  race  who  should  be  instructed  and 
influenced. 

A  word  about  this  German  propaganda  which  many  people 
affirm,  and  some  deny,  has  been  carried  on  among  the  Negroes. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  done,  and  done  systematic- 
ally. A  strange  white  man  will  ''drop  off  the  train"  in  some  small 
place,  stay  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  go  on  to  the  next  town, 
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after  talking  to  the  Negroes  casually  in  groups  or  gathering 
them  together  in  some  out-of-the-way  room  or  church,  warning 
them  ''just  to  pass  the  word  along  quietly  about  the  next 
meeting.'^  They  are  told  that  Liberty  Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps 
will  never  be  redeemed  and  that  if  they  raise  and  can  food  it  will 
be  confiscated  by  the  Government;  that  they  are  fools  to  sav« 
wheat  or  use  substitutes  when  they  have  the  money  to  buy  what 
they  want  They  are  told  that  their  men  are  sent  to  the  war 
and  put  in  the  most  dangerous  places  because  the  white  people 
want  them  to  be  killed  off;  and  that  the  phrase  ''safe  for  democ- 
racy "  means  the  Democratic  party,  while  they  are  all  Republicans. 
A  chauffeur  told  his  employer  that  he  heard  it  was  a  religious 
war,  that  the  Pope  was  coming  over  here  to  make  us  all  Catholics, 
and  he  "wasn't  going  to  enlist  in  no  such  fight,  'cause  he  was 
a  good  Baptist"  They  are  told  that  the  Germans  will  surely 
win  the  war  and  come  to  this  country;  but  that  they  have  no 
feeling  against  Negroes,  will  treat  them  well,  give  them  full 
social  equality,  and  allow  them  to  set  up  their  own  government 
in  some  part  of  the  South,  perhaps  give  them  the  State  of  Texas. 

These  German  agents  pose  as  sellers  of  books,  or  other 
articles  on  the  installment  plan,  as  menders  of  furniture  or  sew- 
ing machines;  more  often  as  insurance  men,  the  most  effective 
rdle  of  all,  for  the  Negroes  are  so  much  given  to  insuring  each 
others'  lives  that  a  death  in  a  family  could  hardly  occur  which 
would  not  cause  a  mitigated  grief.  The  Germans  know  that  the 
Negro  is  an  alien  element  in  our  body  politic,  a  yet  unsolved 
problem,  and  so  always  a  vulnerable  point  The  better  class 
have  done  much  for  themselves  and  we  have  done  much  for 
them;  but  there  are  sore  subjects  between  us,  and  there  is  a 
great,  inferior,  ignorant  mass  that  might  easily  become  a  menace. 
Hence  the  need  of  steady,  systematic  American  propaganda  to 
counteract  that  carried  on  by  the  Germans. 

The  net  results  up  to  date  of  this  counter  propaganda  in 
Kentucky  are  good.  Through  the  fifty  or  more  addresses  made, 
thousands  have  been  reached  directly,  and  the  influence  has 
spread  widely.  A  "  Loyalty  League"  has  been  started,  and  lists 
of  members  are  coming  in  by  fifties  and  hundreds.  This  League 
is  for  all  colored  people— men  and  women,  boys  and  girls— who  are 
conserving  food  and  doing  any  kind  of  "War  Work  at  Home,"  and 
who  pledge  themselves  to  be  loyal  in  word  and  deed.  It  is  a  very 
simple  organization;  there  are  no  fees  and  no  regular  meetings, 
each  member  gives  name  and  address  and  the  kinds  of  work 
done,  and  receives  a  badge.  Speakers  of  real  eloquence  are  de- 
veloping among  them.  They  have  their  own  patriotic  meetings, 
and  they  are  giving  service  in  all  lines,  doing  Red  Cross  work, 
starting  war  gardens,  canning,   attending  war  kitchens.    The 
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boys  have  volunteered  for  summer  work  on  tbe  farms,  and  the 
girls  of  their  Patriotic  Leagues  arci  making  clothes  for  French 
and  Belgian  children.  They  have  a  growing  interest  and  pride 
in  their  men;  in  Louisville  they  have  started  a  Soldiers'  Club, 
and  at  the  cantonment  there  is  a  Hostess  House  run  by  the 
.Y.  W.  C.  A.  These  colored  folk  are  sensitive,  easily  encouraged, 
but  as  easily  hurt  and  chilled;  they  are  not  always  frank,  are 
often  apathetic,  and  sometimes  aggressive.  Many  are  uninformed, 
because  they  do  not  read  much  or  easily— a  large  number  do 
not,  read  at  all— and  so  must  get  all  they  know  about  pre- 
sent conditions  in  stray  items  that  become  curiously  distorted 
as  they  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth;  and  only  too  often  the  facts 
are  purposely  garbled.  Think  of  how  it  would  be  with  us  if  we 
did  not  read  the  war  news,  and  be  very  lenient  in  your  judgment 

As  a  race,  I  believe  them  to  be  thoroughly  loyal;  but  we  must 
keep  them  so  by  making  them  feel  that  this  country  for  which 
they  are  giving  their  men  is  theirs  as  well  as  ours.  We  should 
not  claim  to  fight  for  justice  abroad  and  deny  it  to  those  at  home. 
Young  colored  women  of  suitable  character  and  intelligence- 
should  be  at  once  admitted  into  the  hospitals  all  over  this  coun- 
try, to  be  trained  as  nurses  to  care  for  their  own  men  and  to  help 
to  meet  a  crying  need.  It  is  a  form  of  service  for  which  they 
have  a  natural  aptitude,  and  we  should  certainly  avail  ourselves 
of  it  in  the  present  crisis.  The  City  Hospital  of  Louisville  has 
recently  agreed  to  accept  and  help  to  train  a  class  of  fifteen 
Negro  girls;  but  there  should  be  many  more,  and  the  training 
should  be  intensive.  We  need  to  speed  up  in  this  as  in  all  other 
lines— perhaps,  in  view  of  our  growing  casualty  lists,  even  more 
than  in  other  lines.  This  need  and  the  wisdom  of  opening  this 
new  field  for  service  to  Negro  women  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. 

The  crowning  event  of  this  bit  of  war  work  came  last  month 
in  Louisville  when  we  had  a  mass  meeting  of  about  5000  Ne- 
groes, among  them  a  fine  body  of  their  men  from  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor.  Colored  men  presided  and  spoke,  there  was  a  greeting 
from  the  mayor,  a  resolution  to  observe  a  wheatless  and  meatless 
week;  Mr.  Sackett  made  a  stirring  address,  and  the  writer  had 
the  satisfaction  of  reading  this  telegram  from  Mr.  Hoover: — 

"  Mrs.  Patty  Semple,  "Washington,  D.  C,  June  15 

1395  ThirdlAve., 

Louisville,  Ky. 

"Please  give  the  following  message  to  the  meeting  of  Ken- 
tucky Negroes  at  Louisville,  June  17:  We  have  undertaken  to 
feed  the  starving  people  of  Belgium  and  other  lands;  to  supply 
our  own  soldiers  in  France,  so  that  they  may  want  nothing;  and 
to  keep  enough  at  home  so  that  the  poor  may  not  be  in  need. 
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We  have  been  able  to  do  this  by  virtue  of  the  self-denial  of  our 
people.  We  are  about  to  reap  an  ample  crop,  but  like  Joseph  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  we  must  lay  up  great  stores  of  food  against  the 
lean  years  to  come.  No  man  can  say  when  this  war  for  freedom 
may  end,  and  we  must  save  as  never  before  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared. We  must  save  every  ounce  possible  of  beef,  sugar,  and 
wheat,  for  these  foods  are  necessary  for  our  soldiers.  Let  me 
urge  the  Negroes  of  Kentucky  to  continue  their  loyal  efforts  to 
save  and  grow  food,  and  to  support  in  every  way  their  State 
Food  Administrator,  Mr.  Fred  M.  Sackett.  (Signed)  HOOVER  " 

The  enthusiasm  was  remarkable;,  and  it  was  not  merely 
emotional,  it  was  sincere  and  deep  feeling,  ready  to  take  form  in 
deeds. 

The  menace  of  ignorance  among  the  Negroes  is  gradually 
disappearing.  But  there  is  another  menace,  that  of  indifference 
among  the  whites.  Our  patriotism  is  often  dumb,  half-hearted; 
it  should  become  articulate,  dynamic,  and  it  should  have  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  Each  one  of  us  should  see  to  it,  in  the  community, 
in  the  household,  that  the  ignorant  are  taught,  the  apathetic 
aroused.  There  should  be  a  propaganda  of  truth  and  loyalty  to 
combat  a  propaganda  of  falsehood  and  treason.  What  kind  of  an 
example  do  we  habitually  set  ?  What  sort  of  table  talk  do  our 
servants  overhear  ?  What  ideas  do  they  glean  of  a  government 
so  lightly  criticised,  of  officials  so  frequently  condemned  ? 

The  Negroes  are  still  the  wards  of  this  nation— are  we 
always  true  to  our  trust  ?  They  erhould  be  approached  in  a  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  good  comradeship,  with  no  touch  either  of  con- 
descension or  of  sentimentality.  We  should  remember  that  they 
are  fallible,  faulty,  limited,  very  human—  "  even  as  you  and  I." 


THE  Georgia  division  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  every  organ, 
ization  of  white  women  in  the  state.  At  their  recent  executive 
meeting  in  Atlanta  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: — 

Whereas,  the  colored  people  of  Georgia  have  shown  an  iil- 
creasing  consciousness  of  their  share  in  the  issues  of  this  war; 
and 

Whereas,  they  have  responded  liberally  and  loyally  to  every 
demand  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  not  only  in 
the  valuable  service  of  their  men  as  soldiers,  but  along  every 
line  of  production,  conservation,  investment,  and  contribution; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  executive  board,  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, congratulates  the  colored  people  of  our  state  upon  so 
excellent  a  showing  of  Americanism  upon  the  part  of  their  race  ; 
and  tiiat  this  board  offers  to  any  organizations  of  colored  women 
in  Goorgia  who  may  express  a  desire  for  them  to  the  chairman, 
such  instructions  for  war  work  among  women  as  may  come  to 
this  committee  from  Washington.  —Indianapolis  Freeman 
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PRESS  COMMENT 

TWO  Shipyard  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts,  one  for  white  and  one  for  col- 
ored employes,  will  be  built  soon  at  Thirty-Sixth  Street  and 
Washington  Avenue  and  at  Twenty-fourth  Street  and  Marshall 
Avenue,  respectively.  The  first  will  cost  $30,000  and  the  second 
$20,000,  the  money  for  this  purpose  being  donated  by  the  War 
Work  Council.  The  building  of  both  structures  has  been  in 
contemplation  for  a  year.  They  will  be  handsomely  and  attract- 
ively finished  on  the  interior  and  contain  all  modem  accommo- 
dations which  usually  enter  into  the  plans  of  'T"  club  houses. 

— Newport  News  Daily  Press 

THE  Negro  has  freely  offered  his  life  upon  the  altar  of  his  coun. 
try.  The  battles  in  France,  where  his  blood  has  been  freely 
shed,  are  more  eloquent  than  words.  The  wading  of  the  streams 
and  muddy  swamps  are  swift  witnesses  of  his  heroism.  And  now 
comes  the  time  of  reward;  he  has  borne  the  burden  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  only  asks  his  country  to  mete  out  to  him  equal  and 
exact  justice  as  it  does  to  other  groups  of  American  citizens.— 

Atlanta  Independent 

ACCORDING  to  the  report  of  Prof.  L.  E.  Brown,  chairman  of 
the  colored  *'work-and-give''  division,  the  colored  children 
of  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  are  giving  generously  to  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign.  This  division  is  training  the  chil- 
dren to  earn  something  for  themselves  and  to  give  unselfishly  for 
a  good  cause.  In  one  grade  of  the  Kortrecht  Grammar  School 
the  children  earned  $63  through  their  work  and  gave  it  to  the  war 
fund.— Memphis  CommercidUAppeal 

THE  810th  Pioneer  Infantry  in  its  overseas  outfit  recently 
marched  gallantly  through  thousands  of  cheering  people  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  was  reviewed  by  Col.  Macomb,  command- 
ing Camp  Greene,  Mayor  McNinch,  several  army  officers,  and 
prominent  citizens  who  stood  in  the  reviewing  stand  at  the 
City  Hall,  where  the  flags  of  the  allied  nations  were  displayed. 
The  colored  citizens  showed  great  appreciation  and  loyalty  to  the 
3500  well-trained  men  as  they  paraded  the  city.  It  was  the  first 
regiment  of  colored  soldiers  to  parade  Charlotte  and  army  officers 
declared  that  they  marched  like  old  "  Regulars."— New  York  Age 

NEGRO  workers'  advisory  committees  have  been  organized  in 
a  number  of  states,  and  in  some  places  the  organization  has 
proceeded  as  far  as  city  and  country  units.  White  men  and 
Negroes  serve  together  on  these  committees,  and  splended  re- 
sults in  meeting  local  problems  of  labor  shortage  have  already 
been  obtained.— New  York  Evening  Mail 
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MEN  IN  THE  MAKING 

BY  JOSHUA  E.  BLANTON 

Sonff  Leader  for  Nesro  Troops 

FROM  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  Great  War,  the 
part  played  by  the  Nefirro  soldiers  has  been  a  matter  of 
general  discussion.  As  song  leader  for  Negro  troops,  the  writer 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  in  ten  of  our  Army  camps 
how  Uncle  Sam  has  been  preparing  the  Negro  soldier  to 
play  his  part  in  the  war.  These  ten  camps  ^  cover  the  country 
from  New  Jersey  to  Louisiana,  taking  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 
Those  who  felt  at  the  beginning  that  Negroes  should  not  be 
armed,  and  that,  if  they  were  armed,  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  into  any  of  the  Southern  camps,  have  long  since 
changed  their  minds,  because  Negroes  have  been  drafted  by 
hundreds  of  thousands;  they  have  been  put  into  nearly  all  of  the 
camps,  North  and  South;  and  as  far  as  my  observation  goes  in 
the  ten  camps  visited  the  Negro  has  turned  out  about  as  good 
a  soldier  in  Camp  Sheridan,  Alabama  or  Camp  Shelby,  Missis- 
sippi, as  he  has  in  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey,  or  Camp  Meade, 
Maryland.  Those  who  had  the  feeling  that  Negroes  should  be 
put  into  certain  camps  only,  forget  the  tremendous  loyalty  of 

I    Meade.  Dix.  Lee,  Jackaon.  Greene.  Wadsivorth,  Sevier,  Gordon.  Sheridan,  and  Shelby 
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this  race,  especially  that  loyalty  which  made  the  black  slave  stay 
at  home  four  years  to  protect  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those 
who  went  away  and  fought  from  '61  to  '65  to  keep  him  in  slavery. 
They  also  forget  that  thus  far  the  Negro  has  held  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  be  sacred— a  thing  to  be  defended  even  at  the  cost  of 
his  life. 

To  see  the  new  men,  from  all  walks  of  life,  enter  camp  for 
the  first  time,  line  up  before  the  officers,  get  assigned  to  tents, 
or  beds,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  watch  them  through  six  or 
seven  weeks  of  drill  and  practice,  makes  one  realize  what  a  new 
life  is  unfolding  before  these  boys.  To  hear  them  crack  jokes  on 
each  other,  to  see  how  they  enter  into  their  work  and  their  play, 
to  see  how  ready  they  are  to  face  a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant 
situation,  explains  why  they  say  so  often:  "I  am  here  now,  and 
they  are  going  to  get  the  best  there  is  in  me." 

It  is  said  that  for  every  man  on  the  battlefield  there  must  be 
six  or  seven  behind  the  lines  to  keep  that  one  fighting  man  in 
shape.  Negroes  have  furnished  a  large  number  of  men  for  labor 
battalions,  which  has  been  inevitable,  because  so  many  of  the 
men  who  have  gone  into  the  Army  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  are  so  many  men  absolutely 
ignorant  unless  you  have  actually  been  in  the  camps  and  seen 
them.  These  men  had  to  be  put  into  labor  battalions.  To  quote 
a  commissioned  officer  of  high  rank:  "To  be  a  real  soldier  to- 
day you  must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  the  more  knowledge 
you  have  the  more  service  you  will  be  to  your  country."  This 
was  said  to  a  body  of  men,  about  five  hundred  in  number,  half 
white,  the  rest  Negroes,  who  were  gathered  in  one  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  huts  for  their  daily  lesson  in  writing  their  names  and  such 
small  words  as  man,  can,  gun,  run,  fun,  name,  same,  not,  etc. 
Of  course  every  lesson  began  by  each  man  writing  his  own  name 
after  the  teacher  had  shown  him  how  it  should  be  written.  I 
hope  these  words  may  help  some  of  my  race  to  feel  better  about 
the  labor  battalions.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  great  many  men  are  fine 
material  for  infantry,  but  they  are  put  into  labor  battalions  be- 
cause they  can't  go  anywhere  else  when  they  first  enter  the 
Army.  A  great  many  of  these  men  are  used  for  other  service  as 
soon  as  they  are  prepared  mentally.  The  sight  of  two  thousand 
men,  some  of  them  white  and  some  of  them  black,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  convinced  me,  as  nothing  else  has,  how 
sadly  certain  sections  of  our  great  country  have  failed  to  con- 
sider the  economic  value  of  a  man  with  training. 

The  different  ways  that  these  men  are  being  selected  and  put 
into  the  positions  for  which  they  are  best  suited,  the  moral  safe- 
guards that  the  Army  throws  around  them,  the  great  amount  of 
physical  training  they  get,  the  way  in  which  every  man  is  being 
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trained  to  look  out  for  himself,  the  real  interest  taken  by  the 
company  commanders  in  their  men  personally,  the  excellent  care 
they  have  in  case  of  sickness,  the  extreme  care  at  the  average 
camp  to  keep  things  clean,  the  correct  personal  habits  that  the 
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officers  try  to  develop  in  their  men,  and  the  work  of  the  medical 
men  in  looking  after  the  health  of  every  man  in  camp— all  these 
go  to  show  that  the  United  States  Army  (when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  developing  men),  if  it  does  not  lead  the  world  for  speed 
and  efficiency,  cannot  be  very  far  behind  the  leader.  Of  course 
there  are  some  cases  where  a  man  might  be  of  more  use  some- 
where else  than  where  he  is,  but  as  a  rule  you  will  find  that  if 
a  man  has  the  making  of  a  good  infantryman  he  will  not  be  very 
long  in  the  other  departments  before  he  is  transferred.  The  one 
thought  I  have  gathered  from  my  talks  with  the  officers  in  charge 
of  Negro  men  in  the  camps  has  been  that  they  are  trying  to  put 
every  man  in  the  place  where  he  will  be  of  the  most  use  to  the 
United  States  Army.  The  officers  with  whom  I  talked  seem  bent 
on  one  desire  and  one  object— to  sift  until  the  right  job  is  found 
for  every  man. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  in  New  Orleans  the  other  day 
at  which  a  representative  man  of  the  white  race  was  asked  to 
address  the  Negroes.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  gathering  at 
which  the  Negroes  might  expect  some  words  of  encouragement 
for  the  large  amount  of  work  they  had  done  in  buying  bonds  and 
stamps;  they  had  exceeded  their  quota  by  a  good  margin.  The 
speaker  came  and  addressed  the  crowd.  Among  other  things  he 
said,  ''You  niggers  are  wondering  how  you  are  going  to  be 
treated  after  the  war.  Well,  FU  tell  you,  you  are  going  to  be 
treated  exactly  like  you  were  before  the  war;  this  is  a  white 
man's  country  and  we  expect  to  rule  it."  He  may  be  right;  we 
need  not  stop  to  question  his  judgment.    There  is  one  thing 
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certain,  however:  if  we  at  home  are  as  much  improved  in  our 
physical  bearing,  in  our  mental  ability,  in  financial  ability,  and  in 
many  other  ways  as  the  returned  soldier  will  be,  then  there'll  be 
few  excuses  why  democracy  should  deny  us  what  it  grives  to  the 
rest  of  the  citizens  of  this  country.  The  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man in  Louisiana,  and  other  remarks  like  them,  need  not  bother 
us  if  we  at  home  improve  as  fast  as  the  men  improve  who  are  in 
the  United  States  National  Army. 

To  see  one  thousand  men  with  black  faces  standing  in  line, 
going  through  the  different  movements  to  the  count  of  "one, 
two,  three,  four;  one,  two,  three,  four;  one,  two,  three,  four, 
r-e-s-f— movements  planned  to  develop  every  muscle  in  their 
bodies— makes  one  understand  how  it  is  that  these  men  seem 
to  grow  stronger  daily.  To  see  the  same  thousand  go  through 
their  rifle  practice,  then  swing  out  on  a  hike  to  the  tune  of  "Glory 
Glory,  Hallelujah,''  or 

"  Come  along,  children,  come  along. 
While  de  moon  am  shinin'  bright, 
Goin'  to  raise  a  rukus  tonight "  — 

makes  one  feel  more  than  ever  that  Old  Glory  will  always  be 
protected  as  long  as  there  is  a  drop  of  blood  left  on  American 
soil.  The  work  of  the  men  in  the  camps  shows  that  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  protection  offered  the  flag  of  this  nation  has 
always  been  given  partly  by  Negroes,  and  that  today  they  are 
still  doing  their  best  to  maintain  the  standard  they  have  set. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  close  this  short  article  without  saying  some- 
thing about  the  spirit  of  these  fellows,  these  men  who  are 
preparing  to  give  their  lives  for  their  country  if  such  a  sacrifice 
is  needed.  The  same  spirit  that  actuated  the  slaves  in  the  days 
gone  by,  the  spirit  that  made  them  sing  and  pray,  and  laugh  and 
play,  under  the  most  difficult  conditions,  these  fellows  seem  to 
carry  with  them  today.  One  fellow  said  to  me,  when  I  asked 
him  how  he  liked  the  Army,  and  how  he  felt  about  going  to 
Prance,  "Well,  suh,  I'se  in  camp  now;  tain't  as  hard  as  I  thought 
'twould  be.  You  get  good  meals,  you  get  good  sleep  time,  plenty 
to  eat.  Uncle  Sam's  good  brown  to  wear.  Not  so  bad,  suh,  not 
so  bad."  Then  I  asked  other  pointed  questions.  I  wanted  to 
know  just  what  the  fellow  thought  of  the  Army.  *'  How  do  they 
treat  you?  Suppose  you  break  a  rule,  stay  out  late,  or  refuse  to 
obey,  or  something  like  that,  what  do  they  do  to  you?"  His 
answer  came  like  a  shot:  "I  ain't  broke  no  rule  since  I  been 
here,  but  dey  sho  been  hard  on  some  of  de  boys  what  broke  de 
rules— extra  duty  and  guardhouse  dey  had.  When  you  breaks 
de  rules  you  get  some  mean  talk,  and  sometimes  dey  takes  your 
pay  for  so  many  days."  "I  don't  want  to  ask  you  too  many 
questions,"  I  continued,  *'but  how  do  you  feel  about  going  to 
France?"  He  did  not  answer  right  off,  but  thought  a  moment. 
"Well,  suh,  hit's  like  dis.  I  got  to  go  if  I'se  sent,  and  I  knows 
dat  dere  will  be  more  of  dem  fellows  come  back  den  dey  will  be 
left  over  dere.  I  feels  dat  my  chance  is  as  good  as  anybody  else's, 
so  I'se  glad  to  go.  I  want  to  see  de  country  and  I'd  like  to  say 
when  de  war  is  over  dat  I  was  over  dere."  This  was  my  next 
question.  "Do  you  feel  that  you  have  a  right  to  fight?"  "I 
sho  does;  since  dey  is  carryin'  all  de  fit  men  of  my  age,  I  got 
a  right  to  be  dere  too."  My  last  question  was,  ''Then  you  feel 
all  right  about  fighting  for  this  country?  "  "Well,  suh;  if  I'se 
carried  to  France  I'se  gwine  to  do  my  best,  case  if  I  gits  hurt, 
I  might  as  well  git  hurt  tryin'  to  hurt  de  other  feller." 

The  work  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  doing  to  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  these  men  is  tremendous.  The  company  commanders  also  are 
usually  far  more  interested  in  their  men  than  most  people  think: 
they  not  only  see  that  their  men  are  fed  well  and  drilled  well; 
they  are  usually  as  keenly  interested  in  the  pleasures  of  their 
men  as  one  would  be  in  those  of  a  little  boy  of  six.  This  is  true 
in  most  of  the  ten  camps  I  visited,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  this  is  the  main  reason  why  the  men  are  in  such 
good  spirits.  I  was  surprised  at  the  small  amount  of  complaint 
I  heard,  and  I  had  ample  chance  to  hear  it,  since  I  took  my  meals 
sometimes  right  in  the  mess  halls  with  the  fellows;  at  other 
times  I  wrote  letters  for  them,  again  they  came  for  advice  along 
financial  lines,  and  once  in  a  while  some  man  wanted  advice 
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about  matters  of  which  I  knew  absolutely  nothing.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries  have  one  of  the  best  chances  for  service  to 
these  men  that  I  have  yet  seen.  And  it  should  be  said,  to  their 
everlasting  credit,  that  the  majority  of  them  are  certainly  living 
up  to  their  opportunities.    The  work  that  these  ''Y"  men  are 
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doing  should  never  be  forgotten;  they  bring  peace  and  happiness, 
and  they  add  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  every  man  who  goes  to 
the  'T"  Building.  All  the  agencies  I  have  mentioned  help  to 
make  men  of  the  boys  who  enter  the  Army,  and  it  is  done  with  a 
system  that  is  certainly  most  effective. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
SOLDIERS'  HOME 

AT  HAMPTON.  VIRGINIA 

BY  J.  E.  DAVIS 

THE  Great  War  has  brought  about  many  changes  on  the  Lower 
Virginia  Peninsula.  The  whole  section  of  country  surround- 
ing Hampton  Roads  and  extending  almost  to  Richmond  has  been 
transformed  into  a  vast  military  camp,  many  units  of  which  will 
remain  as  permanent  military  establishments.  Not  the  least  of 
the  changes  in  this  section  is  the  transference  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers, 
situated  on  Hampton  Roads  and  adjoining  the  grounds  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  to  the  War  Department  as  a  debarkation  hospital 
for  the  young  soldiers  wounded  in  the  Great  War.  Strangely 
enough,  history  repeats  itself  in  the  present  use  of  this  piece  of 
ground,  for  during  the  War  of  '61-65  the  Chesapeake  Female 
Seminary  situated  there,  which  later,  with  its  blue,  star-studded 
dome,  became  the  Main  Building  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  was  used 
for  an  officers'  hospital,  so  that  then,  as  now,  this  strip  of  land 
overlooking  historic  Hampton  Roads  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
men  wounded  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  Hampton  Home  was  one  of  the  four  established  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  six  others  being 
established  later.  It  has  always  been  very  popular  with  the  old 
soldiers,  and  its  grounds  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. There  have  been  at  times  as  many  as  3000  veterans  of 
the  various  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  engaged 
who  have  made  their  home  in  this  delightful  spot.  When  it  was 
transferred  to  the  War  Department  there  were  nearly  2000 
old  soldiers  in  residence,  many  of  whom  had  lived  there  for 
twenty-five  or  more  years,  some  as  many  as  forty  years. 

Just  before  the  transfer  of  the  Home,  it  was  presided  over 
by  Governor  Joseph  S.  Smith,  who  was  appointed  in  June  1915 
and  resigned,  for  political  reasons,  in  July  1918.    Governor  Smith 
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The  buildinff  on  the  left  is  the  theatre. 

entered  most  heartily  into  the  life  of  the  men,  feeling  a  personal 
interest  in  a  large  number  of  them.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  hold- 
ing on  New  Year's  Day  at  his  quarters  a  reception  for  the 
soldiers,  when  more  than  a  thousand  veterans  would  come  to 
shake  hands  with  him  and  express  their  love  and  good  wishes. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  were 
celebrated  with  special  dinners,  the  band  playing  in  the  mess  hall. 
Governor  Smith  was  always  there  with  the  soldiers.  Chapel 
service  was  well  attended,  and  the  men  very  much  enjoyed 
the  Sunday  evening  song-service  when  they  joined  in  singing 
such  stirring  selections  as,  ''Pull  for  the  shore,  sailor"  and 
**  Hold  the  fort,  for  I  am  coming." 

They  were  entertained  with  moving  pictures  several  times 
a  week  and  with  occasional  theatricals  given  in  the  attractive 
little  theatre  on  the  grounds.  The  old  soldiers  were  particularly 
pleased  with  the  gay  musical  comedies  which  were  sometimes 
given.  The  guests  of  the  Governor  at  these  entertainments  were 
always  especially  impressed  by  the  fine  appearance  and  happy 
faces  of  the  veterans  thus  gathered  together.  Besides  the  plays 
in  the  theatre,  many  other  amusements  were  provided  for  the 
veterans.  Baseball  games  were  often  arranged  for  them  and 
boat  excursions  in  Hampton  Roads.  They  had  band  concerts 
every  afternoon,  which  were  attended  by  many  people  of  the 
community.     "Honors  to  the  colors"  were  given  three  times 
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a  month,  when  the  band  headed  the  march  of  the  men,  accom- 
panied by  their  staff-  and  non-commissioned  officers.  When  the 
soldiers  were  grouped  about  the  flafifstalF  on  the  waterfront,  it 
was  an  impressive  sight  to  see  all  those  white  heads  uncovered 
as  the  flag  was  lowered. 

The  men  found  much  enjoyment  in  the  wonderful  water- 
front of  the  Home— the  "frontier  "  as  they  were  wont  to  call  it— 
where  they  could  sit  or  walk  in  the  sunshine  and  look  out  on  the 
fleets  of  the  world  gathered  there  on  several  occasions,  and 


latterly  on  the  many  curiously  camouflaged  ships  of  various 
nations,  assembling  to  start  with  their  convoys  for  war-torn 
Europe.  Here  also  they  could  see  the  many  types  of  aeroplanes 
from  the  aviation  schools  near  Hampton  Roads  which  sometimes 
did  special  stunts  for  the  pleasure  of  the  veterans,  at  one  time 
landing  on  the  waterfront  for  their  entertainment  The  old 
soldiers  were  great  fishermen  and  could  be  seen  almost  any  day 
catching  crabs  or  fish  from  the  sea-wall  or  ''treading"  for  clams 
in  the  shallow  water  in  front  of  it.    On  the  creek  side  of  the 
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grounds  many  of  them  had  small  boats  of  their  own,  and  a  cook- 
ing shed  with  separate  booths  was  provided  where  they  cooked 
their  fish  and  had  "afternoon  tea." 

The  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  in  whose  neat 
and  attractive  appearance  the  men  took  much  pride,  really  seemed 
to  them  a  glorified  army  camp,  the  members  being  divided  into 
companies,  some  of  them  being  appointed  captains  and  sergeants. 
These  were  much  loved  and  had  a  really  paternal  oversight  of 
their  respective  companies.    The  colored  company  was  usually 


commanded  by  an  officer  who  had  served  in  a  similar  capacity 
during  the  Civil  War,  where  he  had  grown  fond  of  these  men 
and  proud  of  their  general  appearance  and  the  neatness  of  their 
barracks.  Captain  Ray,  who  had  commanded  them  for  years, 
accompanied  them  to  the  Home  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  which  they 
were  transferred. 

Among  the  veterans  were  many  interesting  characters  and 
men  whose  lives  had  been  far  from  uneventful.  One  of  these 
was  a  survivor  of  the  crew  of  the  Monitor,  who  was  an  engineer 
on  that  ship  during  its  battle  with  the  Merrimdc  in  Hampton 
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Roads  at  a  spot  which  he  could  see  every  day  from  the  water- 
front of  the  Home. 

In  the  National  Cemetery,  now  enclosed  by  the  Hampton 
Institute  grounds,  and  in  the  Annex  to  it  on  the  Old  Point  Road, 
lie  buried  over  eleven  thousand  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers. 
Every  soldier  who  died  at  the  Home  was  given  a  military 
funeral,  the  music  for  which  was  for  years  a  familiar  sound  at 
the  Institute.  On  Memorial  Day  each  year  the  veterans  were 
accustomed  to  march  to  the  Cemetery  where  they  would  break 
ranks  and  visit  the  graves  of  their  comrades,  on  each  of  which 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  had  been  placed  in  the  early  morning. 
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They  took  great  pride  in  this  observance  of  Memorial  Day  and  in 
the  parade,  although  many  were  barely  able  to  march  in  it. 
Upon  their  return  to  the  Home  naval  launches  would  come  from 
the  Navy  Yard  to  strew  flowers  on  Hampton  Roads  in  memory  of 
sailors  who  had  lost  their  lives  at  sea.  In  the  afternoon  the  men 
would  meet  in  the  theatre  where  special  exercises  would  be  held 
and  a  patriotic  oration  delivered.  During  the  present  war  the 
old  soldiers  and  the  excellent  Home  Band  took  much  pride  and 
pleasure  in  accepting  the  cordial  invitations  extended  to  them  to 
take  part  in  parades  in  Hampton  and  Newport  News.  The 
colored  company  had  special  pleasure  in  an  invitation  by  Dr. 
Frissell  to  take  part  in  a  patriotic  meeting  at  Hampton  Institute. 
On  all  such  occasions  Governor  Smith  marched  at  the  head  of 


his  ** comrades,"  for  whom  he  felt  a  genuine  affection.  The 
Home  members  subscribed  liberally  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Liberty  Loans,  and  other  patriotic  funds. 

But  the  greatest  test  of  their  patriotism  came  when  the 
Home  was  taken  over  by  the  War  Department  and  the  veterans 
were  asked  to  give  up  what  had  been  home  to  many  of  them  for 
many  years.  Though  their  hearts  were  broken  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  this  community,  of  which  they  all  felt  themselves  a  part, 
and  where  a  large  number  had  relatives  and  friends,  they  proved 
themselves  soldiers  indeed  and  went  away  cheerfully,  feeling 
proud  to  make  yet  one  more  sacrifice  for  their  country,  saying, 
**  We  are  willing  to  go  to  make  place  for  the  young  fellows— the 
flower  of  the  country— that  are  coming  home  wounded."    On 
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special  trains  to  which  the  men  were  carried  in  motor  ambu- 
lances, driven  by  young  women  of  the  Motor  Ambulance  Corps  of 
Newport  News,  assisted  by  Miss  Hortense  Smith,  the  daughter 
of  former  Governor  Smith,  thirteen  hundred  of  them  went  away 
in  one  week,  being  distributed  among  the  other  Homes  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Five  hundred  men  were  given  furloughs 
and  discharged  to.go  to  friends,  one  hundred  being  left  in  the 
hospital,  too  ill  to  be  moved. 

It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  those  white-haired  men  leaving  the 
Home,  and  there  were  some  distressing  cases.  As  the  train  went 
out  through  Phoebus  and  Hampton,  many  of  their  relatives  and 
friends  waved  them  loving  farewells  from  their  homes  and  from 
the  fields  where  they  had  assembled  to  see  them  pass;  the  old 
soldiers  sent  smiling  farewell  looks  from  the  car  windows,  and 
surely  they  could  feel  that  they  were  doing  their  *'bit''  with 
real  heroism. 

About  a  week  later,  hospital  boats  began  to  disembark, 
at  the  Home  dock,  hundreds  of  young  wounded  soldiers,  just 
arrived  from  overseas.  While  one  may  feel  that  the  old  plan  of 
providing  Homes  where  disabled  soldiers  could  live  in  idleness  is 
open  to  criticism,  and  that  no  better  use  could  possibly  be  made 
of  so  convenient  and  well-equipped  a  place  in  which  to  receive 
our  young  wounded  soldiers,  one  cannot  fail  to  realize  all  that 
leaving  this  Home  has  meant  to  the  old  white-haired  men  who 
have  so  long  been  members  of  the  Hampton  community. 


THE  CALUMET  OR  PEACE-PIPE 

BY  HEN-TOH  (Wyandot) 

SENT  from  the  white  lands  of  the  North, 
Emblem  of  peace  and  brotherhood, 
Its  first  fruits  ever  are  offered 
To  the  Great  Spirit,  then  to  the  Sun; 
To  our  Mother,  the  Earth;  and  the  Waters; 
To  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West; 
Then  to  each  other. 

A  prayer  goes  to  the  One  Great  Spirit,  thus: 
Oh  that  the  whole  wide  World  could  now 
Accept  the  Red  Man's  ancient  symbol, 
Off' ring  its  incense  to  the  Universe; 
And  blot  out  fierce,  mad  War's  red  stain 
Bringing  Good  Will  to  Earth  again 
With  Peace,  White  Peace. 
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DOWN  the  battle  line  a  large  unit  of  colored  troops  was  en- 
countered at  serious  business.  It  was  going  into  the  line, 
taking  over  a  hilly  and  important  sector  formerly  held  by  French 
troops.  It  was  the  first  taste  of  the  trenches,  or  of  the  front  for 
the  boys  in  this  unit.  These  men  were  mostly  from  the  South. 
They  had  been  trained  in  the  Middle  West,  and  some  more  in 
France,  but  never  had  been  on  duty  under  shell  fire. 

Yet,  on  this  dark  night,  while  the  Germans  bombarded, 
these  thousands  of  colored  doughboys,  chiefly  under  direction 
of  colored  officers,  though  some  were  white,  took  over  a  difficult 
and  long  sector  without  a  mishap  and  with  less  noise  than  usual, 
so  the  French  officer  said.  They  held  that  long  sector  for  some 
time,  and  there  was  no  slip,  from  the  farthest  outpost  to  the 
rear  supply  truck. 

iirpHE  stress  and  toil  of  battle  has  all  but  obliterated  the 
JL  color  line.  Here  we  are  not  colored  or  white,  neither 
Northerners  or  Southerners,  but  Americans,  come  to  pay  back 
in  a  measure  the  debt  we  owe  France  for  Rochambeau  and  Lafa- 
yette. And  as  such  the  French  regard  us.  That  same  feeling 
of  comradeship  that  makes  the  white  soldier  from  Georgia  share 
his  rations  and  drink  out  of  the  same  canteen  with  the  black 
soldier  from  Ohio,  is  surely  going  to  have  its  effect  after  the  war 
in  helping  America  to  find  her  true  'place  in  the  sun.' " 

A  Negro  Soldier  in  France 

IN  the  opinion  of  ah  officer  who  has  served  with  the  colored 
infantry,  the  detachment  of  colored  soldiers  here  is  the  finest 
outfit  he  has  ever  seen.  In  spite  of  their  long  hours  in  the  field 
they  drill  for  a  half-hour  each  evening,  have  battalion  parade  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  are  always  happy  and  willing  to  play  the 
game.  They  have  won  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  white 
officers  and  soldiers  on  the  field,  who  are  proud  to  have  them 
a  part  of  this  post. 

Langley  Field  [Va.]  Propeller 

A  story  that  has  thrilled  the  Negro  heart  in  France  is  that  of 
a  regiment  of  Negro  soldiers  marching  through  a  Southern 
city  on  their  way  to  France  with  ten  thousand  white  folks  of  the 
South  cheering  them  as  they  marched  away.  If  I  have  heard 
one  Negro  talking  about  that  story,  I  have  heard  a  hundred.  It 
swept  over  the  Negro  soldiery  of  France  like  wildfire  and  it  put 
new  life  into  them.  They  are  beginning  to  feel  that  this  war  is 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  redeem  their  race  on  a  tremendous  scale 
and  to  win  the  undying  respect  of  their  white  neighbors  in 
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America,  and  verily  they  have  done  it  A  new  understanding  of 
the  Negro  is  to  come  out  of  the  part  they  have  taken  in  this  war, 
and  they  are  on  the  alert  that  their  chapter  be  a  worthy  one. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  in  France 


ARE  NEGROES  LOYAL? 

TWELVE  sons  in  active  service  is  the  record  of  R  H.  Winslow, 
a  Negro  preacher  of  Rayville,  La.  Eight  sons  enlisted  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  the  selective  service  law,  and  the  other 
four  are  in  the  National  Army.  Two  of  the  soldiers  are  twins, 
the  three  youngest  triplets.  Mr.  Winslow  himself  conducts  a 
Red  Cross  auxiliary.  He  has  received  a  congratulatory  letter 
from  President  Wilson. 


Courtesy  of  the  * 
UNCLE  IKE  SIMS 


Literary  Digest  ' 


A  Negro  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Uncle  Ike  Sims,  eighty-seven 
years  old,  has  eleven  sons  in  the  service,  and  he  says  he  is 
proudly  awaiting  the  call  for  three  more  of  his  boys  who  are 
eager  to  fight  for  ''Old  Glory." 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  INDIAN  RACE 

BY  WILLIAM  L.  BROWN 

A  book  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  importance  ap- 
peared some  months  agro  from  the  press  of  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie  in  New  York,  the  exact  subject  and  scope  of  which  is  but 
imperfectly  revealed  by  the  title.*  A  short  review  of  this  book 
appeared  in  the  July  (1918)  issue  of  this  magazine. 

The  author,  who  is  curator  of  anthropology  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  calls  this  work  ''an 
introduction  to  the  anthropology  of  the  New  World.'*  The  book 
contains  a  general  sununary  of  anthropological  research  so  far  as 
it  has  yet  been  carried  on  in  this  Continent  and  is  the  latest,  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  scientific  and  comprehensive,  view  of  this  sub- 
ject that  has  yet  been  presented  in  a  single  work.  The  whole 
scope  of  exploration  is  here  exposed,  with  the  various  fields  of 
study  relating  to  this  many-sided  subject  laid  bare  and  the  high- 
ways in  each  field  carefully  surveyed  and  marked.  For  the  lay 
reader  it  is  a  mine  of  information  classified  under  various  heads, 
and  is  therefore  more  suitable  for  a  reference  book  than  for  mere 
superficial  reading.  To  the  more  serious  student  it  is  a  guide 
book  of  special  value  in  showing  the  connection  between  the  inter- 
related phases  of  the  subject,  and  the  correlation  of  the  various 
classifications. 

These  classifications  t^ke  up  the  different  cultures,  including 
the  development  of  food  products,  textile  and  ceramic  arts,  the 
use  and  symbolism  of  design,  architecture,  methods  of  transport- 
ation, my  tiiology,  and  religious  conceptions.  Languages  and  somatic 
characteristics  have,  naturally,  an  important  place  in  the  study. 
The  territory  covered  includes  the  whole  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, and  the  chronology  goes  back  to  pre-glacial  ages  as  re- 
vealed in  geologic  strata. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  scientific  anthropology  is,  of  course, 
to  solve  the  question  of  the  origin  of  peoples.  As  applied  to  the 
New  World  the  sole  objective  is  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
Indian  race  and  the  conditions  that  have  produced  his  culture. 
The  American  Indian  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  popular  interest 
How  came  he  here  ?  Who  were  his  ancestors  ?  Where  did  he 
come  from  and  what  knowledge  and  habits  did  he  bring  with 
him  ?    These  are  questions  of  almost  universal  interest,  and  it  is 

*    "The  Americui  IndUtt,"  by  Clark  Wissler.  New  York  :    DouffUss  C.  McMurtrie.    Price  $8.00 
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safe  to  say  that  the  average  reader  will  pick  up  this  book 
chiefly  if  not  solely  with  a  view  to  obtaining  some  light  upon 
these  questions. 

Wonderful  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  two  or 
three  decades  in  our  knowledge  of  prehistoric  man  gained  through 
the  discovery  and  interpretation  of  geological  deposits  in  Western 
Europe.  Henry  F.  Osborne's  "Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,"  a 
particularly  interesting  and  instructive  account  of  archaeological 
exploration  in  that  region,  published  a  few  years  ago,  has  given 
to  this  subject  a  wide  popular  interest  and  aroused  an  appetite 
for  more  general  knowledge  of  prehistoric  man  in  America. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  only  place  in  the  whole 
world  where  we  can  as  yet  have  a  connected  view  of  man's  career 
from  the  very  earliest  beginnings  is  in  Western  Europe.  Not 
that  this  restricted  area  was  necessarily  the  place  of  man's  origin, 
but  that  it  is  the  one  part  of  the  earth  where  we  have  full  data. 
Noting  the  geologic  periods  into  which  this  data  is  divided,  as  the 
Paleolithic,  Neolithic  etc.,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  assume 
that  these  sequences  which  hold  good  for  Western  Europe  must 
apply  to  the  whole  world,  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
discriminate  between  Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  in  the  data  for  the 
New  World,  but  no  satisfactory  analogies  could  be  found  and  no 
certain  conclusions  have  been  reached.  So,  too,  when  such  won- 
derful discoveries  followed  upon  the  cave  explorations  in  Europe, 
following  the  methods  so  successfully  pursued  there,  archaeolog- 
ical students  searched  our  caverns,  but  without  much  success. 
No  exact  parallels  were  found  and  the  results  were  merely  nega- 
tive. More  recent.discoveries  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  region  of 
Kentucky  and  elsewhere  have,  however,  led  to  expectations  of 
important  developments  in  the  near  future,  and  there  may  yet  be 
found  something  in  common  between  European  and  American 
cave  deposits. 

Meantime  the  most  widely  accepted  theory  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  Indian  on  this  continent  is  by  migration  from 
Asia. 

The  main  argument  of  Prof.  Wissler's  book  is  in  support  of 
this  theory — a  support  based  upon  many  scientific  considerations. 
First,  there  is  the  somatic  line-up  of  the  American  aborigines 
with  the  Asiatics.  For  instance,  the  hair  of  the  New  World 
native  is  straight  and  black.  The  only  other  part  of  the  world 
where  this  is  a  distingishing  characteristic  is  in  Asia  among  Mon- 
golian peoples.  Again,  one  of  the  most  striking  facial  character- 
estics  of  Mongolian  peoples  is  the  slanting  of  the  eye.  In  North 
America  this  feature  is  prominent  among  the  Eskimo  and  appears 
in  Siberia— which  •  fact  gives  us  direct  continuity  with  Asia. 
Then,  too,  it  is  generally  true  that  the  New  World  people  are 
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characterized  by  broad  faces  with  the  cheek  bones  prominent, 
resulting  in  what  is  sometimes  characterized  as  a  disharmonic 
face.  The  Crd-Magnon  man,  who  appears  rather  abruptly  in 
Western  Europe  in  Magdalenian  time  has,  in  his  disharmonic  face, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  New  World  characterestics,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  future  research  in  Asia  will  grive 
grounds  for  assuming  the  Cr5-Magnon  and  contemporaneous  New 
World  peoples  to  be  collateral  branches  from  a  central  Asiatic 
type.  That  the  New  World  native  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Asiatic  Mongolian  is  not  to  be  inferred,  for  the  differentiation  is 
evidently  remote.  What  is  implied  is  that  somewhere  in  the  dis- 
tant past  the  Asiatic  wing  of  the  generalized  type  diverged  into 
strains,  one  of  which  we  now  know  as  Mongolian,  and  another  as 
American. 

So  much  for  the  somatic  argument,  which  is  here  briefly  stated 
in  bold  outline  omitting  many  qualifying  considerations.  On 
geographical  lines  the  migration  theory  is  sustained  by  the  oft- 
repeated  fact  that  the  one  point  of  contact  between  the  two 
hemispheres  is  in  direct  line  with  the  center  of  dispersion. 

The  period  when  this  migration  began,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
fixed,  is  determined  by  the  southward  movement  of  the  ice  during 
the  glacial  epochs.  Indeed,  the  part  which  the  ice  cap  has  played 
in  the  story  of  the  primates  is  truly  wonderful.  At  four  intervals, 
at  least,  this  ice  cap  has  crept  down  into  North  America  and  the 
Old  World,  each  time  greatly  modifying  the  distribution  of  mama- 
lian  life.  Many  anthropologists,  among  them  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Boas,  believe  that  man  reached  the  New  World  during  an  in- 
ter-glacial period.  How  many  thousands  of  years  ago  this  took 
place  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  investigators  pretty 
generally  agree  that  ten  to  twenty  thousand  years  are  all  that  can 
be  allotted  for  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  last  retreat  of  the  ice 
on  this  hemisphere.  Professor  Wissler  believes  that  the  migration 
must  have  begun  before  the  last  retreat  of  the  ice,  because  only 
so  is  sufficient  lapse  of  time  allowed  for  the  development,  of  the 
most  ancient  cultures.  In  support  of  this  belief  he  points  out 
that  fully  two  thousand  years  ago  Maya  art  ( in  Yucatan) 
had  already  reached  a  high  level  of  development,  implying  far 
remote  beginnings.  It  seems  to  him  consistent  with  the  facts 
to  assume  that  the  peopling  of  the  New  World  was  contempo- 
raneous with  that  of  Western  Europe,  during  an  intergladal 
epoch,  and  that  the  subsequent  return  of  the  ice  practically  iso- 
lated the  two  hemispheres,  leaving  man  in  each  to  develop  as  he 
might. 

The  theory  of  the  peopling  of  America  by  migration  from 
Asia  has  long  been  ardently  supported  by  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka, 
Curator  of  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  who,  however, 
assigns  this  migration  to  a  period  of  much  less  remote  antiquity 
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than  is  accepted  by  Professor  Wissler.  In  '"  The  Genesis  of  the 
American  Indian/'  a  monograph  published  in  the  Proceedinars  of 
the  Nineteenth  International  Congrress  of  Americanists,  he  argues 
that  the  Indian  could  not  possibly  have  evolved  from  lower  forms 
on  this  continent  because  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  advanced 
type  of  primates  that  could  possibly  be  included  in  the  more 
proximate  ancestry  of  man  has  existed  in  any  part  of  America. 
No  unquestionable  skeleton  remains  of  archaeologically  ancient 
man  have  been  discovered  here.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  well 
known  that  all  species  that  come,  or  ever  came,  near  to  man  lived 
in  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  rest  of  the  world  could  have  been 
peopled  only  through  gradual  dispersion  from  these  centres. 

**I  think,  therefore,"  says  Dr.  Hrdlicka  ''that  he  [the  In- 
dian] could  have  come  only  from  those  parts  or  the  Old  World 
that  lie  nearest  to  America." 


BURIAL  OF  A  COLORED 
SOLDIER  AT  SEA 

BY  THOMAS  JESSE  JONES 

En  route  to  France  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A  colored  soldier  was  buried  at  sea  today.  The  flags  on  all  the 
ships  of  the  fleet  have  been  at  half-mast  all  day.  It  mat- 
ters not  that  the  soldier  came  from  a  lowly  cabin.  It  matters 
not  that  his  skin  is  black.  He  is  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  fight  for  Democracy  and 
Civilization. 

The  announcement  of  his  death  was  signalled  to  every  com- 
mander, and  every  ship  prepared  to  do  honor  to  the  colored 
soldier.  As  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  west,  the  guard  of  honor, 
including  all  the  officers  from  commander  to  private,  came  to 
attention.  The  body  of  the  Negro  trooper,  wrapped  in  the 
American  flag,  was  tenderly  carried  to  the  stem  of  the  ship. 
The  chaplain  read  the  solemn  burial  service.  The  engines  of  the 
fleet  were  checked.  The  troop-ship  was  stopped  for  the  only  time 
in  the  long  trip  from  America  to  Europe.  The  bugle  sounded 
''Taps''  and  the  body  of  the  American  soldier  was  committed  to 
great  ocean  and  to  God. 

The  comradeship  of  the  solemn  occasion  was  the  comradeship 
of  real  Democracy.  There  was  neither  black  nor  white,  North 
nor  South,  rich  nor  poor.  All  united  in  rendering  honor  to  the 
Negro  soldier  who  died  in  the  service  of  humanity. 
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From  the  Heart  of  a  Folk:  By  Waverly  Turner  Carmichael. 
Introduction  by  James  Holly  Hanford.  The  Comhill  Co.,  Boston. 
$1.00. 

The  Band  of  Gideon :  By  Joseph  S.  Cotter,  Jr.  Introduc- 
tion by  Cale  Young  Rice.    The  Comhill  Co.,  Boston.    $1.00. 

Fifty  Years,  and  Other  Poems :  By  James  Weldon  Johnson. 
Introduction  by  Brander  'Matthews.  The  Comhill  Co.,  Boston. 
$1.25. 

The  Heart  of  a  Woman:  By  Georgia  Douglas  Johnson. 
Introduction  by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  The  Comhill  Co., 
Boston.    $1.25. 

IT  is  now  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  since  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar  published  "Lyrics  of  Lowly  life,''  and  thus  gave 
aesthetic  expression  to  the  Negro  element  in  American  Life. 
There  had  been  singers  of  the  race  before  Dunbar,  of  course,  and 
some  of  these  with  better  opportunities  might  have  accomplished 
great  things.  In  the  Revolutionary  era  there  was  Phyllis  Wheat- 
ley,  still  remembered  for  her  unusual  achievement.  Fifty  years 
later  came  George  M.  Horton,  who  in  his  ''Hope  of  Liberty" 
exhibited  genuine  promise,  but  who,  after  his  great  disappoint- 
ment in  not  obtaining  his  freedom,  settled  down  as  a  hack- 
writer of  love  verse  for  the  students  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  (terms:  twenty-five  cents  if  the  love  for  the  lady 
was  lukewarm;  fifty  cents  for  genuine  passion).  Later  came 
Frances  E.  W.  Harper  and  Albery  A.  Whitman;  and  Whitman 
needed  only  genuine  university  training  to  enable  him  to  force 
recognition.  As  it  was  he  wrote  a  hundred  pages  of  Spenserian 
stanzas  and  more  than  once  blazed  out  in  genuine  poetry.  All  of 
these  people,  however,  were  more  or  less  imitative.  Dunbar's 
achievement  was  that  he  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  things  in 
the  life  of  his  own  people,  setting  this  forth  in  dialect,  humor- 
ously or  pathetically  as  the  case  might  require.  He  was  a 
genuine  Ijrric  poet,  struck  a  popular  note,  and  really  started 
a  vogue.  No  one  has  yet  attempted  to  count  up  the  young  Negro 
writers  of  dialect  of  the  year  1900;  but  they  were  legion. 

Within  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
away  from  this  tradition.  A  rising  self -consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  Negro  race  and  a  striving  for  the  heights  of  culture 
have  more  and  more  led  to  the  cultivation  of  classic  English. 
The  young  literary  aspirant  makes  the  point  that  Dunbar  tumed 
his  face  toward  the  past,  and  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  should 
express  himself  in  dialect  when  neither  he  nor  his  father  uses 
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dialect,  and  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  rather  despises  this 
form.  He  is  not  the  first  to  have  such  a  feeling  as  this.  Pro- 
fessor (now  President)  W.  A.  Neilson  has  shown  in  his  paper 
on  ''Burns  in  English"  how  the  Scotchman  regards  his  own 
language.  The  great  poet  of  **The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night" 
described  the  simple  fireside  of  his  country,  and  the  supper,  in 
dialect;  but  when  he  gave  an  introductory  flourish  or  spoke  of 
things  religious,  tradition  especially  governing  literature  and 
religion  demanded  that  he  fall  back  upon  classic  English.  The 
young  Negro  poet  feels  that  dialect  is  so  associated  with  bur- 
lesque, or  at  least  with  the  commonplace,  that  it  offers  no  outlet 
for  lofty  emotion  or  intense  feeling. 

The  four  volumes  now  under  review  are  interesting  as  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  this  tendency.  All  have  been 
published  by  the  same  firm  within  the  last  few  months ;  and  let  us 
say  for  the  publisher  in  passing  that  each  one  is  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  piece  of  book-making.  "From  the  Heart  of  a  Folk  " 
can  be  used  only  as  a  point  of  departure,  so  far  as  the  idea  that 
we  are  at  present  advancing  is  concerned,  for  it  is  in  dialect 
almost  wholly.  Of  the  author  we  are  informed  by  Professor 
Hanford  in  his  Introduction  that  ''until  last  sununer  he  had 
never  been  away  from  his  native  Alabama,  he  has  had  but  the 
most  limited  advantages  of  education,  and  he  has  shared  the 
portion  of  his  race  in  hardship,  poverty,  and  toil."  We  are  told 
further  that  his  work  '*  follows  no  traditions  and  suffers  no 
affectation. ' '  This  is  not  quite  true.  *  'It's  All  through  Life  "  is  an 
echo  of  Dunbar's  "Life;"  "Scolding  Baby  Boy"  has  any 
number  of  affinities,  especially  with  "In  the  Morning;"  and 
"A  Word  to  Ethiopia"  is  indebted  throughout  to  Dunbar's 
"Ode  to  Ethiopia."  In  view  of  everything,  then,  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  of  "  From  the  Heart  of  a  Folk  "  as  conscious  art;  and 
yet  if  one  will  but  give  up  himself  to  its  mood  he  will  find  much 
to  enjoy.  Mr.  Carmichael  is  best  in  comedy,  as  in  the  following 
lines : — 

I  went  home  wid  me  gal  las'  night, 

Dat  darlin'  little  miss. 
An'  time  we  start  off  frum  de  church 

I  ask'd  hur  fur  a  kiss. 
She  drapp'd  hur  head  an'  kind  o'  blush. 

Den  say,  "I  recon'  so "; 
I  kissed  hur  'bout  a  dozen  times. 

An'  den  she  ask'd  fur  mo'. 

Of  very  different  quality  is  "The  Band  of  Gideon,"  the 
frailest  book  in  the  lot.  "  The  verses  of  this  volume,"  says  Mr. 
Rice,  "were  nearly  all  written  on  a  sick  bed,  by  a  boy  whose 
twenty-two  years  have  been  far  from  filled  with  the  ineffable 
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boon  of  strong  health."  Even  if  one  were  not  told  this,  he 
would  still  be  impressed  by  the  tragic  striving  of  the  verse. 
Mr.  Cotter  eschews  dialect  absolutely.  He  is  slightly  too  self- 
conscious,  but  there  is  something  about  his  work  that  forces  one 
to  hope  that  he  may  go  on  and  make  his  work  stronger  and 
stronger.  Sometimes  he  represents  our  thesis  very  bluntly, 
insisting  that  his  work  shall  be  judged  sheerly  as  art.  The  title 
poem  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Vachel  Lindsay,  though  Mr.  Cotter  is 
singularly  free  from  the  copying  of  other  models: 

The  Band  of  Gideon  roam  the  sky. 
The  howling  wind  is  their  war-cry; 
The  thunder's  roll  is  their  trump's  peal, 
And  the  lightning's  flash  their  vengeful  steel. 

Further  on  we  read:— 

For  love  went  out  the  door  of  hope, 

And  on  and  on  has  fled. 
Caring  no  more  to  dwell  within 

The  house  where  faith  is  dead. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Carmichael  and  of  Mr.  Cotter  is  interesting 
as  giving  promise,  though  in  ''The  Band  of  Gideon  "  there  are  at 
least  a  few  things  that  are  more  than  promise.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson  is  to  be  judged  as  achievement 
(and  it  seems  necessary  to  remark  that  Mrs.  Johnson  is  not  the 
wife  of  this  but  of  another  Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  Johnson  has  had  a  varied  and  interesting  career  as 
teacher,  journalist,  writer  of  songs,  translator  for  the  stage,  and 
United  States  consul.  From  time  to  time  a  poem  of  his  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Century,  the  Independent,  or  the  New  York  Times, 
and  those  who  know  him  best  have  looked  forward  to  a  volume 
of  his  verse.  His  title-poem,  "  Fifty  Years,"  is  a  musing  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of  the  race.  Professor 
Matthews  speaks  of  it  as  ''a  poem  sonorous  in  its  diction, 
vigorous  in  its  workmanship,  elevated  in  its  imagination,  and 
sincere  in  its  emotion."  We  venture  to  point  out,  however,  at  least 
five  other  poems  of  his  that  we  should  rank  above  this.  These 
are  "0  Black  and  Unknown  Bards,"  ''The  White  Witch," 
"Mother  Night,"  "The  Young  Warrior,"  and  the  threnody, 
"Sence  You  Went  Away."  The  first  and  the  third  of  these 
poems  move  with  unusual  dignity;  the  second  is  by  its  remark- 
able middle  stanzas  placed  among  Mr.  Johnson's  strongest  work; 
and  "The  Young  Warrior,"  set  to  music  by  H.  T.  Burleigh,  has 
been  sung  all  over  Italy  as  a  war-song.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  poet  of 
America  as  well  as  of  the  Negro  race. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  at  which  we  last  arrive,  has  no 
racial  aflinity  whatever.     "  The  Heart  of  a  Woman  "  is  the  first 
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collection  of  a  writer  who  has  more  than  once  impressed  the  dis- 
cerning by  the  delicacy  and  grace  of  her  work.  Mrs.  Johnson 
cultivates  the  elusive,  almost  epigrammatic,  lyric  that  is  just 
now  so  popular,  and  that  has  perhaps  received  most  attention  in 
the  work  of  Sara  Teasdale.  In  fact  her  work  more  than  once 
exhibits  much  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  this  distinguished 
poet.    The  lines  entitled  '*  Inevitably,"  read  as  follows :— 

There's  nothing  in  the  world  that  clings 
As  does  a  memory  that  stings; 
While  happy  hours  fade  and  pass. 
Like  shadows  in  a  looking-glass. 

A  typical  lyric  is  "Peace :  ''— 

I  rest  me  deep  within  the  wood. 

Drawn  by  its  silent  call, 
Far  from  the  throbbing  crowd  of  men 

On  nature's  breast  I  fall. 

My  couch  is  sweet  with  blossoms  fair, 

A  bed  of  fragrant  dreams, 
And  soft  upon  my  ear  there  falls 

The  lullaby  of  streams. 

The  tumult  of  my  heart  is  stilled. 

Within  this  sheltered  spot. 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  wood. 

Forgetting,  and— forgot! 

All  told,  these  little  books  not  only  mark  a  transition  but 
give  promise  of  greater  things  to  come.  They  are  significant, 
not  only  for  the  Negro  race,  but  for  the  literature  of  America. 

—Benjamin  Brawley 

Frontier  Missionary  Problems,  Their  Character  and  Solution : 

By  Rev.  Bruce  Kinney,  D.  D.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.    Price  $1.25  Net. 

AS  an  offidal  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  Dr. 
Kinney  has  had  wide  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  sub- 
ject he  presents.  The  book  is  filled  with  unusual  information, 
presented  in  an  interesting  way.  He  divides  into  four  groups 
the  problems  with  which  he  deals,  those  of  the  Indian,  the 
Spanish  in  America,  the  Mormans,  and  ''our  own  kith  and  kin.'' 
The  book  deals  with  the  characteristics  of  the  various  peoples, 
the  problems  confronting  them,  and  a  history  of  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  present  conditions,  for  among  the  widely  scattered 
groups  the  problems  are  varied  and  the  need  of  Christian  work 
is  pressing.  Tne  last  two  chapters  are  concerned  with  the 
author's  views  of  the  best  methods  of  solution,  the  need  of  bring- 
ing Christianity  to  all  those  within  our  gates,  and  of  making  it 
a  more  vital  factor  in  the  lives  of  those  who  already  profess  the 
religion  of  Christ.  A  very  full  index  makes  it  easy  to  use  as 
a  reference  book.  c.  w.  A. 
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THE   NINETY-SECOND  DIVISION 
IN  ACTION 

AS  the  92d  Division,  composed  entirely  of  colored  troops  and 
with  about  six  hundred  colored  line  officers,  contains  the 
migority  of  Hampton's  seven  hundred  men  in  the  service,  readers 
of  the  Southern  Workman  will  be  interested  in  the  excellent 
reports  which  have  been  sent  to  this  country  by  Ralph  W,  Tyler, 
accredited  Negro  correspondent  at  the  front,  concerning  the  war 
record  of  this  Division. 

The  first  sector  taken  over  by  the  92d  was  the  Marbache  sec- 
tor east  of  the  Meuse,  where  their  patrols,  usually  in  command 
of  colored  officers,  were  so  aggressive,  resulting  in  so  many 
enemy  casualties  and  the  capture  of  so  many  Huns,  that  the 
Germans  named  them  the  "  Black  Devils.''  The  Division  Com- 
mander, General  Ballou,  sent  out  a  bulletin  of  congratulation  to 
be  read  before  each  regiment,  a  fact  which  establishes  the  effi- 
ciency of  colored  officers  as  leaders  of  fighting  units. 

On  November  10,  the  day  before  the  armistice  was  signed, 
the  92d  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  advance  toward  Metz.  The 
Infantry— the  365th,  366th,  867th  ("  Buffaloes  "),  and  368th-and 
the  machine-gun  units  were  in  the  front  line,  and  the  artillery— 
the  349th,  350th,  and  351st— laid  down  a  barrage  so  effective  tliat 
it  won  special  praise.  The  Division's  casualty  toll,  which  may  be 
heavy,  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  colored  Americans  are  held  by 
the  French  is  indicated  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
received  from  the  French  mayor  of  its  billeting  town  by  the 
Colonel  of  the  349th  Artillery  after  its  departure  for  the  front  :— 

"'On  thd occasion  of  your  departure,  permit  me  to  express 
to  you  my  regrets  and  those  of  the  whole  population.  From  the 
very  day  of  its  arrival,  your  regiment,  by  its  behavior  and  its 
military  appearance,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  of  us. 

"Of  the  sojourn  of  yourself  and  your  colored  soldiers  among 
us  we  will  keep  the  best  memory  and  remember  your  regiment  as 
a  picked  one.  From  the  beginning  a  real  brotherhood  was 
established  between  your  soldiers  and  our  people,  who  were  glad 
to  welcome  the  gallant  allies  of  our  France. 

''Having  learned  to  know  them,  the  whole  population  holds 
them  in  great  esteem  and  we  all  join  in  saying  the  best  of  them. 
I  hope  that  the  white  troops  replacing  your  regiment  will  give  us 
equal  satisfaction,  but  whatever  their  attitude  may  be,  they  can- 
not surpass  your  349th  Field  Artillery." 
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ONE  of  the  Staff  officers  of  thed2d  is  Lieut  Sydney  D.  Frissell, 
son  of  Hampton's  late  Principal.  He  acted  most  accep- 
tably as  billeting  officer  for  a  number  of  weeks  as  the  Division 
journeyed  to  the  front.  Later  he  responded  to  a  call  for  volun- 
teers to  take  a  course  in  aerial  observation  of  artillery.  He  is 
now  at  a  large  school  in  the  south  of  France  and  vastly  enjoying 
his  experiences.    He  is  still  attached  to  the  92d  Division. 

IT  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  a  Hampton  boy  attached  to 
a  sanitary  corps  of  the  d2d  has  been  cited  for  bravery  on  the 
battlefield.  Thomas  H.  Davis,  ex-student  1906,  was  in  training 
in  the  368th  Infantry  at  Camp  Meade,  which  sailed  for  France  in 
the  sunmier  of  1918.  The  New  York  Times  of  December  4  pub- 
lished the  following  citation: — 

"Priv.  First  Class  Thomas  H.  Davis,  Sanitary  Detachment 
368th  Infantry,  for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  at  Binarville 
on  Sept  30.  Private  Davis,  with  an  officer  and  another  soldier, 
voluntarily  left  shelter  and  crossed  an  open  space  fifty  yiurds 
wide  swept  by  shell  and  machine  gun  fire  to  rescue  a  wounded 
soldier  whom  they  carried  to  a  place  of  safety.  Home  address, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Davis,  mother,  49  West  Lincoln  Street,  Hampton, 
Va.^' 

Thomas  Davis's  father  is  a  graduate  of  Hampton,  Class  of 
1872,  and  his  brother,  Don  Davis,  now  cashier  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, is  also  a  graduate,  Class  of  1909.  Another  brother,  John 
Davis,  Hampton,  '16,  is  in  the  351st  Field  Artillery  Band. 

ANOTHER  Hampton  man  belonging  to  the  368th  regiment, 
Lieut  Robert  E.  Johnson,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
patches. The  New  York  Age,  which  also  printed  his  portrait, 
quoted  the  following  dispatch:— 

''Lieut.  Robert  E.  Johnson,  368th  Infantry,  was  the  first 
officer  of  his  company  to  be  in  command,  with  a  platoon  of  fifty- 
seven  men,  of  a  strong  point  in  'No  Man's  Land.'  Lieut. 
Johnson  and  his  men  were  proud  of  the  opportunity  and  pro- 
ceeded without  fear.  The  Germans  did  not  attempt^to  enter  the 
field  where  they  were,  but  called  them  'wild  people'." 

Lieut.  Johnson,  left  Hampton  in  1914,  and  studied  at  Howard 
University  the  following  year.  In  1917  he  attended  the  first 
Officers'  Training  School  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  winning  a  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant;  he  was  stationed  at  Camp  Meade 
during  the  winter  and  sailed  for  France  with  his  regiment  in 
June. 

IN  the  New  York  Age  for  December  7  appeared  a  most  interest- 
ing letter  about  the  92d  Division  from  Benjamin  F.  Selden, 
ex-student,  '92,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  in  France.  In  regard  to 
the  "  Buffaloes  "  he  writes  as  follows:— 

"My  work  has  carried  me  in  every  front  line  trench  that 
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our  367th  boys  have  held  and  fought  in  and  I  can  never  tell  you 
how  many  happy  and  encouraging  experiences  I  have  had.  We 
thought  we  knew  the  better  side  of  the  Negro  back  home,  but 
we  did  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  takes  the  worst  conditions  in 
life  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  him;  for  instance,  I  have  been 
with  him  in  trenches,  over  dangerous  roads  and  bridges  when  it 
rained  shells  every  minute;  I  have  been  with  him  when  he  was 
cut  off  from  food  and  supplies;  I  have  seen  him  in  mud  and  water 
above  his  ankles. and  I  have  seen  him  injured;  and  yet  he  not  only 
always  possessed,  but  always  manifested  a  contagious,  cheerful 
disposition.  His  wit  and  sparkling  humor  are  strikingly  notice- 
able, for  no  matter  how  bad  the  situation,  he  is  ready  with  his 
salve  of  humor  to  allay  the  pain.  In  short,  under  all  these  try- 
ing conditions  I  have  found  him  resourceful  and  tactful,  long- 
suffering  and  f  arsighted,  cool-headed  and  patient  when  the  occa- 
sion demanded  and,  when  necessary,  doing  as  the  Egyptians  of 
old  did,  making  bricks  without  straw/' 

Mr.  Selden  says  that  Lieut.  James  E.  Scott,   (Hampton,  '11) 
is  in  charge  of  the  Headquarters  Company  of  the  92d. 

A  letter  from  Lieut  John  A.  Turner,  366th  Infantry,  written 
on  November  11,  when  the  92d  was  at  the  front,  says:— 
'* Finis  la  guerre!  Happiness  fills  my  heart;  but  tears  fill 
my  eyes  for  those  chums  of  mine  who  met  death  so  nobly  a  few 
hours  ago.  A  lot  of  my  closest  friends  have  been  shot  up  or 
gassed.  Everyone  in  the  front  line  of  our  sector  gave  Fritz  a 
farewell  greeting  with  a  volley  or  so.  As  I  sit  here  with  a  crack 
in  the  wall  open  that  I  have  never  before  dared  to  open  at  night, 
I  can  see  the  French  over  on  our  right  sending  up  hundreds  of 
rockets  just  like  one  grand  Fourth.  From  far  and  near  I  can  hear 
the  peal  of  bells  as  if  all  the  chimes  in  France  were  ringing!" 


OTHER  HAMPTON  MEN 
AT  THE  FRONT 

A  letter  has  recently  been  received  from  R.  Nathaniel  Curtis, 
ex-student  1915,  written  from  a  Red  Cross  Military  Hospital 
in  France.  Private  Curtis  is  a  member  of  the  369th  New  York 
Infantry  (formerly  the  15th  New  York),  which  has  seen  more 
actual  service  than  any  other  American  regiment  of  colored 
infantry.  He  was  in  the  big  September  drive  and  was  wounded 
on  the  26th  of  that  month.  He  has  been  confined  to  the  hospital 
for  nearly  two  months  but  is  rapidly  recovering  and  expects  soon 
to  return  to  America. 

It  was  of  this  fight  that  Colonel  Hayward,  of  the  369th,  wrote 
to  Governor  Whitman  as  follows  :— 

*' At  5: 25  we  started  and  after  that  for  twelve  days  it  was 
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inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot.  German  cannons  and  machine  £:uns, 
it  seemed  to  me,  were  just  growing  out  of  the  ground.  We  had 
everything  happen  to  us  which  ever  happened  to  a  regiment  and  a 
lot  of  things  were  got  up  for  the  first  time,  Fm  sure.  It  was  the 
most  terrible  experience,  and  yet  perfectly  fascinating  and 
marvelous. 

''I  can't  attempt  to  describe  those  days,  the  attacks  against 
acres  of  barbed  wire,  trenches,  ridges,  ruined  towns,  and  the  old 
Boche  fighting  like  a  tiger  to  keep  each  one.  *  *  *  Suffice 
it  to  say  we  got  cited  and  the  regiment  will  receive  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  for  its  colors." 

Major  Lorillard  Spencer  of  the  same  regiment  gives  this 
testimony  to  the  bravejy  of  the  colored  soldiers  of  the  369th.  :— 

"  In  the  fight  west  of  the  Argonne,  when  we  were  brigaded 
with  the  Fourth  French  Army,  these  boys  did  nobly,  and  on  one 
occasion  when  we  were  caught  in  a  box  barrage  and  fought  the 
enemy  without  a  man  leaving  his  post,  twenty- four  were  cited  by 
the  French  General  for  bravery.'* 

ONE  of  the  Hampton  men,  First  Lieut.  Charles  J.  Barclay  ('95), 
was  an  officer  in  the  Colored  National  Guard  of  Connecticut 
for  some  time  before  the  war,  and  in  the  winter  of  1918  was  a 
member  of  the  372nd  Infantry  stationed  at  Camp  Stuart,  Va., 
and  scheduled  for  foreign  service.  Lieut.  Barclay  wrote  from 
France,  November  1:— 

"  My  regiment  was  in  the  big  drive  which  started  at  11  p.  m. 
on  September  25.  We  were  tlien  about  two  miles  from  the  battle 
line,  ready  to  go  over  the  top.  I  shall  never  forget  that  night. 
The  sky  along  the  line  was  ablaze  from  the  heavy  artillery  fire 
with  which  the  Allies  were  driving  the  Boche  out  of  the  trenches. 
Our  boys  put  up  a  brave  fight  and  drove  the  enemy  from  Ripont 
to  Monthois,  capturing  many  prisoners,  machine  guns,  and  ma- 
terial.   Our  losses  were  small.'' 

**  It  was  a  terrible  fight  combating  the  Huns'  heavy  artillery 
and  machine-gun  nests  which  they  used  to  cover  their  retreat. 
The  first  day  out  my  platoon  shot  down  one  enemy  plane  which 
would  have  done  considerable  damage  to  the  troops  whose  flank 
we  were  protecting  with  machine  guns.  During  the  attack, 
I  was  wounded  in  the  foot  and  gassed,  but  continued  on  with  my 
boys  for  five  days,  when  finally  I  was  ordered  back  to  the  rear. 
The  following  day  the  regiment  was  relieved.  I  am  feeling  fine 
now,  but  my  eyes  are  weak  from  the  effect  of  gas. 

''The  reassignment  of  the  colored  officers  of  my  regiment 
has  placed  me  in  the  92d  Division,  where,  upon  reporting  to  the 
American  Town  Major  for  billets,  I  found  him  to  be  Lieut. 
Sydney  Frissell.  It  was  a  happy  meeting.  Having  lost  my 
blankets,  overcoat,  and  all  but  myself  in  the  drive,  he  came  to 
the  rescue  with  two  blankets.  The  Hampton  spirit  prevails 
over  here.  I  felt  it  in  his  t)resence  and  the  hearty  handshake 
he  gave  me. 

*'  I  am  now  in  the  front  line  with  a  command  of  Alabama 
boys,  who  are  every  inch  soldiers,  doing  their  bit  for  democracy." 
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A  graduate  of  1917,  Supply  Sergeant  Percy  A.  Fitzgerald,  was 
called  into  the  service  early  last  fall,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  369th  Infantry  after  reaching  France.  He  wrote  on  October 
28:— 

''  I  am  still  in  the  supply  company  and  so  have  had  no  actual 
experience  with  the  Boches.  During  the  big  drive  which  stsurted 
on  the  night  of  September  25  our  boys  took  an  active  part.  The 
regiment  was  in  for  twelve  days  and  came  out  much  smaller 
than  it  went  in.  Most  of  the  fighting  was  in  the  open  witii  no 
trenches.  Now  we  are  in  another  sector,  a  much  quieter  one. 
The  town  we  are  in  is  between  mountains;  most  of  the  pteple 
speak  the  German  language.  We,  a  little  detail  of  supply- 
company  men,  were  traveling  to  this  town  about  ten  days,  but 
not  steadily.  We  stopped  at  one  town  for  two  of  three  days,  at 
another  for  three  or  four.  The  traveling  was  on  foot,  in  box 
cars,  and  in  French  motor  trucks. '^ 

ONE  of  Sergeant  Fitzgerald's  classmates,  Ernest  B.  Coleman, 
enlisted  in  the  369th  Infantry  Band  in  the  summer  of 
1917.    In  a  letter  from  France,  written  September  19,  he  says  :— 

'*  While  I  was  in  the  embarkation  camp  at  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  an 
officer  went  around  taking  the  names  of  all  soldiers  who  had  had 
some  training  along  industrial  lines.  He  came  to  the  band  quar- 
ters and  asked  particularly  for  Hampton  men.  He  took  our 
names,  found  out  what  we  could  do  aside  from  playing  music, 
and  what  year  we  had  finished.  As  a  result  we  are  often  called 
upon  to  do  some  form  of  industrial  work. 

''Sergeant  Bugler  Watkins,  L.  E.  Booker,  and  C.  B.  Miller 
have  helped  to  lay  brick  foundations  for  supporting  field-kitchen 
stoves  and  other  heavy  objects.  James  A.  Brown  has  become  the 
regimental  tailor.  Aside  from  repairs  he  has  the  job  of  making 
and  sewing  on  the  service  stripes,  while  Corporals  Hill  and 
Hubbard  have  been  useful  in  the  regimental  publication  office. 
C.  B.  Miller  helps  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  athletics,  while  Otto 
Richardson,  wheelwright  '14,  and  I,  have  tried  to  do  satisfac- 
torily some  jobs  in  carpentry.  All  the  music  boxes  have  been 
made  and  job  work  for  the  band  and  Headquarters  done  by 
Richardson  and  me.  Booker  is  a  well-known  barber  and  keeps 
in  good  shape  the  hair  of  most  of  the  officers  and  nsoldiers.  John 
Watkins  has  learned  wireless  telegraphy  since  coming  to  France. 
He  is  the  senior  student  of  his  class  of  about  24  and  for  a  long 
time  now  has  had  complete  charge  of  a  wireless  station.  Many 
of  the  boys  in  the  liason  detachment  go  to  him  for  instruction. 
So  you  can  see  that  aside  from  our  regular  routine  work  of 
playing  at  rest  camps  and  hospitals  we  have  work  of  other  kinds 
to  perform." 

John  H.  Watkins,  referred  to  above,  left  school  in  May  1917 
to  join  the  369th  Infantry  Band.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Hampton  men  to  enlist,  and  is  now  chief  trumpeter  of  the  band. 
In  a  letter  written  September  20,  he  says:— 

''I  was  in  the  French  wireless  school,  made  good,  and  worked 
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in  the  wireless  station  on  the  front  line  for  two  months.  I  didn't 
have  to  do  it,  as  the  band  doesn't  have  to  go  into  the  trenches, 
but  I  wanted  to  get  experience  in  the  front  line,  and  I  got  it ! 
Many  times  I  thought  that  I  wouldn't  return  to  the  rear  alive.  I 
liked  the  wireless  work  well,  but  think  I  like  music  better.  Our 
band  has  just  returned  from  Paris,  and  the  reputation  made 
there  was  great,  not  only  for  the  band  and  regiment,  but  for  the 
colored  race.  We  received  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Paris  and 
the  General  of  the  organization  of  the  bands,  expressing  their 
high  appreciation  of  our  work." 


HONOR  ROLL 

THE  eleventh  supplementary  list  of  Hampton's  Negro  grad- 
uates and  ex-students  in  the  Army  or  Navy  is  as  follows:— 
At  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.:  Uriah  H.  Allen,  Herald  L.  Lingo, 
Elijah  McLaren,  and  James  R.  Morgan,  ex-students  of  1918; 
Eugene  S.  Coates,  ex-student,  '17;  Clarence  M.  Palmer,  and 
Henry  H.  Thompson,  ex-students,  '16;  and  Robert  L.  Shaw, 
ex-student,  '14. 

In  France:  Clarence  C.  Blow  and  James  J.  Bowman,  ex- 
students,  '18;  Lorenzo  D.  Brothers,  ex-student,  '11;  S.  Grant 
Campbell,  ex-student,  '12;  and  Reuben  R.  Mims,  ex-student,  '14. 

At  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio:  Otis  E.  Brooks,  ex-student,  '16; 
Norman  H.  Johnson,  ex-student,  '11;  and  Richard  F.  Stubbs, 
ex-student,  '15. 

At  Camp  Lee,  Va. :  Earl  Howard  and  Clifford  A.  Hunt,  ex- 
students,  '18;  and  William  J.  Lewis,  ex-student,  '16. 

In  the  Training  Detachment,  Tallahassee,  Fla. :  William  D. 
Brown,  ex-student,  '18. 

At  Camp  Alexander,  Va.:  Ralph  S.  Stoney,  '15. 

In  the  Training  Detachment,  Howard  University:  Melvin  T. 
Wildy,  '15. 

At  Camp  Greene,  N.  C:  Theron  N.  Williams,  '15. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  total  number  of  Negro  and 
Indian  former  students  of  Hampton  known  to  be  in  the  service 
December  1,  1918:— 


Graduates 
Ex-students 


Negro 

155 
326 

Totals    481 
S.  A.  T.  C.   191 

Grand  Total   672 


Indian 

6 
26 


Total 

161 
352 


32 

00 

32 


513 
191 

704 
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HAMPTON  INCIDENTS 


ADDRESS 

AN  interesting  recent  visitor  to 
Hampton  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C. 
Willoughby  of  England,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  a  missionary  in  South 
Africa  under  the  London  Missionary 
Society  and  founded  an  industrial 
school  there  at  Tiger  Kloof.  He  and 
Mrs.  Willoughby  spent  several  days 
studying  Hampton  and  Dr.  Willough- 
by spoke  on  Sunday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 8,  on  "African  Religion."  He 
described  the  "spirit  huts "  and  other 
so-called  superstitions  and  rituals, 
which,  he  says,  are  really  just  as 
religious  as  the  forms  of  worship  of 
Christian  people,  because  they  express 
the  people's  reverence  for  God.  Dr. 
Willoughby  said  wherever  he  went 
in  Africa  he  always  made  friends 
with  the  priests  and  got  them  to  ex- 
plain their  beliefs  by  showing  his 
respect  for  them,  and  in  this  way 
was  able  to  relate  them  to  the 
Christian  beliefs,  and  gradually  show 
the  people  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

UNITED  WAR  FUND  CAMPAIGN 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Ogden  Hall 
on  November  14  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  War  Fund  Campaign. 
Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
several  speakers  from  abroad,  who 
had  intended  to  be  present,  organiza- 
tions to  be  helped  were  represented 
by  officers  of  the  school  and  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Dr.  Gregg  spoke  and  Mr.  Fenninger, 
chairman  of  the  local  committee,  also 
Mr.  Simmons  and  Lieutenant  Love  of 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  The  last  two  men, 
although  graduates  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, were  most  loyal  to  Hampton 


in  their  remarks,  the  one  speak- 
ing of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  other 
giving  the  viewpoint  of  the  soldier  in 
regard  to  the  agencies  that  are  doing 
so  much  for  his  welfare.  Song  Leader 
Elkins  of  Camp  Alexander  led  in  a 
number  of  spirituals  and  army  songs, 
arousing  much  enthusiasm.  Hamp- 
ton, whose  contribution  was  counted 
a  part  of  the  quota  for  colored  schools 
and  college^,  raised  in  cash  and  pledges 
over  $2000. 

THE  WOMEN'S  LAND  ARMY 

ON  the  following  Saturday  evening 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  work 
of  the  Women's  Land  Army  of  America 
was  given  by  Miss  Olga  Ihlseng,  of 
Barnard  College,  who  is  Field  Secre- 
tary for  the  Army.  The  pictures  showed 
women  engaged  in  every  kind  of  agri- 
cultural occupation  and  illustrated 
particularly  the  work  of  the  unit  sta- 
tioned at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  though  some 
of  the  pictures  were  taken  in  north- 
em  New  Jersey,  where  the  work  of 
the  women  agriculturists  has  been  a 
great  boon  to  the  farmers. 

THE  ARMY  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
CONCERT 

Atypical  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  enter- 
tainment was  given  in  Ogden 
Hall  on  Wednesday,  November  20, 
for  the  Hampton  S.  A.  T.  C.  and  the 
school  community.  This  was  arranged 
through  the  kindness  of  Secretary 
Caskey,  in  charge  of  the  Tidewater 
District,  and  was  given  by  the  clever 
entertainers  who  have  made  many  sol- 
diers happy  in  the  camps  of  this  sec- 
tion during  the  past  months.    After 
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a  number  of  songs  and  violin  solos, 
Secretary  Davis,  who  gave  up  a  fine 
position  as  a  professional  entertainer 
to  work  among  the  soldiers,  showed 
what  wonderful  music  can  be  pro- 
duced from  ordinary  kitchen  utensils, 
such  as  tin  cans,  frying  pans,  and  tin 
dippers.  His  cigar-box  violin  music 
won  long-continued  applause,  though 
he  was  encored  to  no  purpose  after 
his  other  numbers,  as  in  each  case  his 
"instruments"  were  thrown  on  the 
floor  with  great  decision.  The  audi- 
ence is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Caskey 
and  the  other  secretaries  for  this  con- 
cert. 

FOOTBALL 

THE  first  football  game  of  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  series  among  colored  schools 
was  played  at  Hampton  on  November 
9  between  the  Lincoln  and  Hampton 
army  teams.  The  early  part  of  the 
game  was  very  close,  the  first  half 
ending  with  a  score  of  0  to  0,  but  in 
the  second  half  Lincoln  forged  ahead 
and  won  the  game  by  a  score  of  7 
too. 

The  following  week,  on  November 
16,  Hampton  was  the  victor  in  a  game 
with  Howard  University  S.  A.  T.  C, 
Washington,  the  score  being  6  to   3. 

The  final  game  of  the  series  was 
played  at  Hampton  on  Saturday,  De- 
cember 7,  having  been  postponed  from 
Thanksgiving  Day  on  account  of  bad 
weather.  The  teams  were  the  Hamp- 
ton S.  A.  T.  C.  and  the  Virginia  Union 
University  S.  A.  T.  C.  It  was  a  very 
close,  exciting  game,  and  ended  in  a 
tie,  neither  side  scoring. 

STUDENTS'  ARMY 
TRAINING  CORPS 

THE  classes  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  closed  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  ending  the  training  at  Hamp- 
ton Institute  of  over  1000  colored 
troops.  Since  December  9  when  the 
men's  physical  examinations  began 
they  have  been  preparing  for  their 
discharges,  and  will  be  entirely  de- 
mobilized by  December  21.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  at  Hampton 


have  appreciated  their  opportunities, 
have  been  diligent  in  their  work,  and 
have  shown  a  sustained  morale,  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  which 
has  been  most  gratifying.  OnHheir 
daily  hikes  they  have  whistled  and 
sung  the  army  songs  quite  as  they  did 
when  they  expected  to  go  overseas, 
and  have  shown  in  every  way  the 
cheerfulness  and  good  nature  charac- 
teristic of  the  race.  They  are  glad 
to  go  home  but  are  not  without  re- 
gret at  leaving  Hampton.  The  school 
will  miss  its  boys  in  khaki. 

VISITORS 

NEARLY  two  hundred  soldiers  just 
discharged  from  the  Ofilcers' 
Training  School  at  Fort  Monroe  visited 
Hampton  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber and  were  taken  in  squads  of  ten 
through  all  departments  of  the  school. 
Among  these  enthusiastic  visitors  were 
many  Southern  men. 

Another  party  of  visitors  were  a 
number  of  railroad  men  who  came  with 
Mr.  Frank  Trumbull,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway  Company,  and  were 
conducted  through  the  various  school 
departments. 

An  Episcopal  minister,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Ramsaur,  who  expects  to  go  as  a 
missionary  to  Africa,  spent  several 
weeks  at  Hampton  learning  carpentry 
and  other  trades  and  studying  Hamp- 
ton's methods  in  order  that  he  may* 
promote  industrial  training  iq  Africa. 

IN  November  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover, 
Mr.  O'Neil,  Mr.  Martin  Egan,  and 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Foote,  who  were  at- 
tending a  Red  Cross  meeting  at  Old 
Point,  visited  the  school. 

Other  visitors  were  Mr.  George 
Alan  Works,  professor  of  rural  edu- 
cation at  Cornell,  temporarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education,  and  Lieut.  James 
R.  Case,  a  former  worker  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  of  Hampton, 
who  was  in  the  fighting  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  the  Second  Battle  of  the 
Mame. 
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T^HOSE  of  us  who  have  any  responsibil* 
*       ity  of  leadership  whatever  in  colored 
tchools  must  make  sure  that  we  keep  a 
broad  outlook;   that  we  over-estimate  nei- 
ther llectual  nor  the  practical  side 
of  icUool  iinining:   and  that  we  do  all  in 
power  to  develop  the  creative  person- 
iuy  of  the  individual  without  losing  sight 
nf  uw  */%r;A]  atdjustrn^nf  iq  surToundings. 

TAMF^  r   GREGG 


Pre»#  nt 

1  Norm*  I  %n^  ArrrifMUwf^l  IntHhile 


The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 


HAMPTON,  VIRGINIA 


JAMB5  B.  ORBOQ.  PriMlpal 
a.  P.  PHENIX,  VIM  Prinelpal 


P.  K.  ROOfiRS.  Ti 
W.  H.  8COVILLB. 


What  it  it 

Object 

Eqaipmeiit 

Courtea 

EnrollniMit 

Retul^a 

Needs 


An  undenominational  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  for  Neffro  youth. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 

To  train  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 
Land,  about  1100  acres;  buildings,  140 

Academic-normal,  trade,  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 

Including  Normal,  Practice,  and  Summer  Schools,    1626 
Graduates,  2098;  ex-students,  about  8000 
Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt.  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  tor  Negroes 

$136,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$4,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 

A  full  annual  scholarship  for  both  academic  and 

industrial  instruction        -       -       -       $100 
Annual  academic  scholarship     -       -       -  70 

Annual  industrial  scholarship     ...  so 

Endowed  full  scholarship    .       -       -       -        2600 
Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 

received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer, 

Hampton,  Virginia. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  devise  to  the  trustees  oj  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia,  the  sum  oJ  dollars, 

payable 
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We  note  with  approval  the  suggestion  that  Mr. 
FedenJ^Actioii  Emmett  J.  Scott,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  Director 
of  Negro  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  be  retained  in 
olSice.  They  are  well-trained,  capable  men,  who,  through  eifec- 
tive,  constructive  work,  at  Tuskegee  Institute  and  Fisk  Uni- 
versity respectively,  have  gained  commanding  positions  among 
the  colored  people.  And  as  Federal  officers  they  have  rendered 
valuable  services  and  have  won  the  esteem  and  conmiendation 
not  only  of  their  own  race  but  of  other  people  as  well.  To  them 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  the  enviable  record  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  army  and  in  shop  and  field  during  the  trying  months  of 
the  war.  Mr.  George  Creel  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion rightly  thanked  Mr.  Scott  for  his  ''real  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  National  Unity.'' 

Only  those  in  close  touch  with  the  colored  people  understand 
fully  the  extent  to  which  the  appointment  of  these  officers  of 
their  race  intensified  the  Negroes'  interest  in  their  country's 
welfare  and  set  ablaze  their  enthusiasm  for  its  success  in  the 
war.  They  appreciated  too  the  selection  of  men  of  recognized 
ability  whose  advice  and  directions  they  were  proud  to  follow.  But 
the  coming  days  of  reconstruction  call  for  the  wisest  and  best 
possible  leadership  for  the  colored  people  no  less  than  did  the 
period  of  the  war.    To  be  most  effective,  however,  this  guidance 
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must  come  largely  from  among  the  Negroes  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly they  should  have  able  representatives  who  may  sit  at  the 
council  tables  and  know  what  is  going  on  and  be  in  position  to 
give  sane  and  timely  advice.  Ignorance  of  movements  and  pur- 
poses will  serve  only  to  increase  the  Negroes'  suspicions  of  their 
neighbors  and  may  lead  to  wrong  and  dangerous  actions.  Liber- 
ally trained,  loyal  men  of  their  own  race,  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  no  less  than  in  that  of  the  Negro,  alone  can 
furnish  the  proper  leadership.  The  retention  in  office  of  these 
men  who  have  already  rendered  such  effective  service  will  ac- 
complish an  acceptable  and  a  highly  practical  end. 

The  German     ""^^^  f oUowiug  Statement  in  regard  to  the  future  of 

Coioniet       *^®  captured  German  colonies  gives  the  viewpoint 

of  a  Negro  American,   Dr.  Kelly  Miller,  Dean  of 

Howard  University,  in  contrast  to  that  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Willoughby 

of  England,  given  on  another  page  of  this  magazine. 

'*  It  is  understood  that  the  Allies  will  take  over  the  German 
colonies  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  The  Germans,  following 
the  old  law  of  exploration,  believed  that  they  ruled  over  the  les- 
ser breeds  of  men  by  divine  right,  and  that  the  heathen  was  given 
to  them  for  their  possession  to  be  broken  to  pieces  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  There  has  been  a  radical  change  in  the  moral  sense  of  the 
enlightened  nations  concerning  their  relation  to  backward  people 
and  races.  They  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  an  easy  prey  to  be 
exploited  by  Europeans  for  their  own  glory  and  aggrandizement. 
A  new  word  has  been  uttered.  The  colonies  must  be  governed 
with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  themselves,  and  the 
government  must  rest,  as  far  as  practicable,  upon  the  consent  of 
the  people  governed. 

''The  United  States  has  assumed  the  role  of  the  moral  spokes- 
man of  the  world.  It  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  which  this 
spokesmanship  implies.  While  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  confer  any  authority  to  govern  subject  races  and 
peoples,  nevertheless,  we  have  taken  over  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  the  purpose  of  benevolent  assimilation.  The  United  States  has 
a  great  moral  responsibility  in  the  future  welfare  of  Africa.  Ten 
millions  of  our  population  have  been  drawn  from  that  continent. 
They  were  brought  here  by  force  and  subjected  to  the  cruel 
conditions  of  slavery.  The  United  States  represents  the  highest 
type  of  democratic  institution  yet  developed  among  the  nations. 
Democracy  will  not  justify  itself  as  an  adequate  world  influence 
unless  it  finds  some  method  of  satisfactory  adjustment  of  back- 
ward and  belated  races.  It  is  incumbent  upon  America,  there- 
fore, to  set  the  example  as  to  how  an  enlightened  government. 
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based  upon  democratic  principles,  can  control  backward  people 
without  exploiting:  them,  and  leave  open  to  them  the  door  of  hope. 
"  The  ten  million  Americans  of  African  extraction  represent 
the  most  highly  favored  section  of  the  two  hundred  million  peo- 
ple of  the  globe  of  African  blood.  They  have  a  natural  and  vital 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  motherland.  The  United  States 
could  wisely  use  the  talents  and  attainments  of  the  Afro-Amer- 
ican to  help  govern  and  develop  the  African  colonies.  .  It  would 
seem  then  to  be  a  part  of  our  national  duty  to  take  over  a  section 
of  the  German  colonies  as  an  example  to  the  world  in  aiding  a 
backward  people  to  self-reclamation  under  the  guidance  of  the 
democratic  spirit." 

.  .       The  Newport  News  Press  recently  expressed  edi- 

"*'*?**'*"*  torially  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  represent- 
ative  Negroes  in  its  community.  We  take  pleas- 
**'****        ure  in  quoting  Colonel  Copeland's  words. 

"  Following  splendid  work  done  in  the  recent  Liberty  Loan 
campaign  prominent  Newport  News  Negroes  are  again  showing  a 
keen  sense  of  obligation  to  their  race  and  its  relation  to  the  com- 
munity, by  throwing  themselves  whole-heartedly  into  the  canvass 
for  the  labor  necessary  to  build  the  Government  Road  from  Old 
Point  to  Yorktown  on  schedule  time. 

'•  In  addition  to  coSperating  in  every  way  possible  with  the 
authorities  in  their  effort  to  discover  loafers  and  part-time 
workers,  these  representative  Negroes  are  personally  soliciting 
laborers  among  menibers  of  their  race  and  urging  upon  them  that 
they  participate  in  the  road  work  as  a  patriotic  obligation.  In 
order  to  emphasize  this  duty  they  arranged  a  mass  meeting  at 
which  potential  colored  road  builders  had  the  necessity  urged  upon 
them  by  fellow  Negroes  whose  success  in  the  community  gives 
them  a  peculiar  influence  over  members  of  their  race  as  a  body. 

"  The  gospel  of  thrift  and  work,  the  doctrine  that  manual 
labor  is  the  basis  of  character  and  as  such  ennobling;  above  all 
the  preachment  of  the  Negro's  duty  as  a  citizen  to  tsike  his  full 
share  of  service  cheerfully  as  it  falls  to  him  as  an  opportunity  to 
aid  his  country,  is  propaganda  which  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  lay  the  bogie  of  race  differences  which  is  too  often  raised 
and  animated  by  the  shiftless  and  vicious  of  both  colors.  This 
propaganda  of  self-respect  and  good  order  and  good  citizenship 
results  in  good  Negroes  who  have  the  vision  that  enables  them  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

''The  entire  community  of  Newport  News  is  the  debtor  in 
larger  degree  than  can  be  estimated  to  the  work  of  these  Negroes 
who  have  shown  themselves  keen  and  resourceful  in  realizing 
and  taking  their  responsibility  as  citizens." 
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.  Recently,  when  Virginia  was  attacked  by  the 
*^"*      Spanish   influenza  epidemic,   the  Dixie  Hospital 

^**'"**^  in  Hampton  handled  in  a  short  time  some  ninety- 
odd  cases  of  influenza  and  fifteen  cases  of  pneumonia.  Only  three 
of  the  Dixie  patients  died.  Dr.  Esther  Morgan,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Dixie  Hospital  and  the  Hampton  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
also  succeeded  in  keeping  her  large  staff  of  nurses  in  good  health. 
Only  one  nurse,  one  who  was  engaged  in  neighborhood  work,  came 
down  with  influenza.  Calls  for  nurses  came  to  the  Dixie  Hospital 
from  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  Washington,  and  other  stricken 
areas. 

Dr.  Morgan,  in  addition  to  sharing  the  Dixie  nurses  as  far  as 
possible  with  those  needing  inmiediate  help,  repeatedly  went  out 
herself  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning  to  help  in  the  neighbor- 
hood nursing  work.  Through  unceasing  and  well-directed  effort 
the  entire  Dixie  Hospital  staff  met  the  critical  test  of  service  to 
an  epidemic-swept  area  whose  people  were  largely  devoted  to 
war  activities. 

The  local  newspapers— Newport  News  Daily  Press  and  Times 
Hera2(2— spontaneously  undertook  the  task  of  raising,  through 
popular  subscription,  enough  money  to  buy  the  Dixie  Hospital 
a  good  motor  ambulance.  In  launching  this  campaign  the  Times- 
Herald  said  :— 

''  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  influenza  in  Hampton  and 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  Virginia  Peninsula  the  need  of  an  auto- 
mobile ambulance  for  the  Dixie  Hospital  has  been  apparent.  This 
institution  is  doing  wonderful  work  for  the  community  and  its 
equipment  should  be  the  best  For  that  reason  the  Tim^s-Herald 
is  suggesting  that  the  people  of  the  community  and  the  Red 
Cross  Society  devise  some  means  of  purchasing  a  first-class 
automobile  ambulance,  and  present  it  to  the  hospital. 

"The  Tim^s-Hercdd  will  be  glad  to  assist  in  the  work,  if  a 
committee  will  undertake  it.  There  is  need  for  such  equipment 
and  the  money  can  easily  be  raised  through  public  subscription. 
The  committee  could  accept  contributions  from  twenty-five  cents 
upwards. 

''  At  present  the  hospital  has  a  horse-drawn  ambulance,  but 
with  a  completely  equipped  automobile  ambulance  the  work  of 
getting  the  ill  patients  to  the  hospital  could  be  done  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  time.'' 

The  community  gladly  accepted  the  challenge  thrown  down  by 
the  newspapers,  and  considerably  over  $2700  was  raised  in  a  brief 
campaign.  Hunter  R.  Booker,  president  of  the  local  association 
of  retail  merchants,  served  as  treasurer  of  the  fund.  Contribu- 
tions large  and  small  were  cheerfully  made  by  members  of  several 
races  and  many  nationalities. 

In  closing  the  campaign  the  Daily  Press  said  editorially  :— 

"We  make  our  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  people  who 
have  contributed  so  generously  and  so  graciously  to  the  fund. 
Not  a  dollar  was  solicited.      Every  contribution  was  a  free-will 
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offering.  The  people  gave  with  pleasure  and  the  new  ambulance 
will  be  a  public  joy,  as  well  as  a  public  blessing/'    *    *    * 

Albert  Howe,  of  Hampton  Institute,  the  devoted  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Dixie  Hospital,  who  has  built  his  life  into  this 
hospital  and  training  school  for  colored  nurses,  says  in  his  latest 
report  :— 

"We  look  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to 
help  actively  in  war  preparations  by  caring  for  a  considerable 
number  of  soldiers  when  army  hospitals  were  inadequate.  *  *  * 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  each  year  the  increased  good  will  of  the 
community  toward  the  institution.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  are  put  to  ex- 
traordinary efforts  frequently  to  find  rooms  for  those  applying 
for  and  needing  hospital  care.'' 


White  educators  in  the  South  are  facing  perplex- 
T^»Soiitii«ni    jjjg^  ^^^  serious  problems :  illiteracy ;  a  great  exodus 

Sod^ty  ^'^"^  *^®  country  to  the  city;  the  lack  of  proper 
educational  facilities;  the  need  of  better-trained 
teachers;  the  conservation  of  heallSi;  and  above  all,  the  need  of 
more  public  funds  for  all  types  of  public  schools. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Woofter,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  and  president  of  the  Southern  Education 
Society,  recently  said  at  Gainesville,  Fla. :  **  The  time  has  passed 
for  the  Southern  Education  Society  to  hold  large  gatherings  where 
teachers  come  chiefly  for  inspiration.  The  field  for  this  work  is 
passing  to  State  organizations.  There  is  need,  however,  for  a  real 
society  of  workers  who  will  investigate  scientifically  ^ucational 
problems  in  the  South,  formulate  plans,  and  carry  back  workable 
projects  to  the  people  who  cannot  attend  the  general  meetings. 
In  this  work  the  best  men  and  women  are  needed."  The  Great 
War  has  shown  that  ''a  conscientious  and  unprejudiced  study  of 
the  whole  problem  of  Negro  education,"  for  example,  should  be 
made  by  the  best-trained  and  most  fearless  people. 

The  Southern  Education  Society  at  the  Gainesville  meeting 
in  December  last  elected  as  president.  Dr.  James  Preston  McCon- 
nell,  head  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  Women,  East  Radford, 
Virginia,  giving  him  authority  to  appoint  Commissions  on  (1) 
Educational  Finance;  (2)  Negro  Education;  (3)  Health  Edu- 
cation; (4)  Standards  and  Measurements;  (5)  Moral  and 
Religious  Education;  and  (6)  Vocational  Education. 

Dr.  McConnell,  who  for  many  years  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
late  Dr.  Frissell,  said  in  regard  to  the  second  subject  to  be  in- 
vestigated: "  We  have  never  taken  hold  of  the  question  of  Negro 
education  as  we  should.  We  shall  never  have  a  stable  civilization 
unless  we  do  take  hold  of  this  serious  question  and  study  it  con- 
sdenjtiously  and  without  prejudice.    There  has  been  altogether 
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too  much  of  the  attitude  that  'anythinfir  is  good  enough  for  a 
Negro. '  We  must  study  carefully  the  mind  of  mens— both  white 
men  and  colored  men/'  There  was  general  endorsement  of  this 
sentiment  by  those  present  who  represented  the  best  thought  in 
Southern  educational  life. 

The  Southern  Education  Society  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Association,  which  was  organized  in  1890, 
and  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  which  was 
organized  in  1898.  There  is  great  need  at  this  time  of  having  an 
organization  which  brings  together  the  best-trained,  the  most 
fearless,  and  the  most  far-sighted  educational  workers  of  the 
entire  South.  There  are  important  problems  in  education  which 
Dr.  McConnell  and  his  associates  will  do  well  to  study  in  that 
spirit  of  fair-mindedness  which  characterized  the  Gainesville 
meeting. 

"If  there  is  any  work  in  which  every  decent 
RoosevJu  American,  in  or  out  of  office,  must  believe  in,  it 
is  the  work  that  you  are  doing  here,''  said  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  at  Hampton  Institute  on  Decoration  Day,  1906. 
''A  school,"  he  continued,  ''which  strives  to  make  better  citi- 
zens of  colored  men  and  women  is  pre-eminently  for  the  interest 
of  white  men  and  women.  *  *  When,  in  any  locality,  the  aver- 
age colored  man  becomes  thrifty,  law-abiding,  and  industrious, 
recognized  as  a  good  intelligent  worker  and  a  desirable  neighbor, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  you  have  taken  the  only  step  that 
ever  can  be  taken  to  do  away  with  race  antagonism."  On  this 
and  every  other  occasion  Theodore  Roosevelt  showed  his  strong 
faith  in  the  Negro  race.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the 
late  Dr.  Washington  and  a  trustee  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Perhaps  extracts  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Taf t,  president  of 
Hampton's  Board  of  Trustees,  printed  in  the  Washington  Post 
the  day  after  Mr.  Roosevelt's  death,  best  express  the  loss  which 
that  event  has  brought  to  Hampton  Institute  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

' '  A  great  man  has  gone  from  among  us.  He  leaves  us  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  intellect  and  with  no  visible  failure  of  that 
bodily  strength  which  was  in  full  harmony  with  his  mind.  *  *  * 
Few  men  have  had  minds  and  bodies  so  intensely  active.  He 
was  a  genius  in  mental  quality,  had  capacity  for  enormous  labor, 
great  promptness  of  action,  an  eye  for  what  would  strike  the 
popular  iminagination,  great  facility  in  coining  a  word  or  a  sen- 
tence that  would  make  a  stirring  appeal,  great  power  of  attach- 
ing men  to  his  cause.  *  *  Mr.  Roosevelt,  earlier  than  any  other 
public  man,  saw  the  real  issues  in  this  war  and  sent  his  four  boys 
forth  to  fight  with  the  pride  of  a  Roman  tribune.    His  example  of 
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real  sacrifice  was  of  inestimable  value  to  our  country  in  this  war. 
The  Nation  has  lost  the  most  commanding,  the  most  original,  the 
most  interesting,  and  the  most  brilliant  personality  in  American 
public  life  since  Lincoln/' 


In  the  death  of  Mr.  Daniel  W.  McWilliams  of 
McWilliams     Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Hampton  Institute  has  lost  a 

devoted  friend.  In  1863  a  schoolhouse  for  the 
children  of  refugees  was  buiJt  by  General  Butler  on  ground  pur- 
chased later  by  the  school,  and  was  afterwards  taken  over  by  the 
Institute  and  used  as  a  school  of  observation  for  its  Seniors. 
After  twenty-five  years'  service  it  had  become  a  mere  shell  and 
needed  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  durable  structure.  At  this 
juncture  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McWilliams  came  to  General  Armstrong's 
aid  by  appropriating  from  the  Frederick  C.  Marquand  estate 
$16,000  for  a  new  training  school  for  the  Institute,  which  was 
named  for  the  poet  Whittier.  Though  this  building  was  later 
burned  it  was  immediately  rebuilt,  with  various  improvements, 
by  means  of  the  insurance  money  and  further  assistance  from 
the  former  donors,  who  were  called  by  the  "  Whittier-mites " 
their  fairy  godmother  and  godfather.  This  building  stands  to- 
day and  is  the  center  of  a  valuable  part  of  Hampton's  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McWilliams  were  otherwise  actively  interested 
in  Hampton  Institute's  welfare,  being  members  of  the  Brooklyn 
Armstrong  Association  and  contributing  a  scholarship  for  nearly 
thuty-five  years,  as  well  as  helping  in  various  other  ways. 


With  the  reopening  of  Hampton  Institute  after 
at  Hampton     ***®  Christmas  vacation,  the  organization  of  a  unit 

of  the  Reserve  Ofiicers'  Training  Corps  was  begun. 
This  is  a  logical  continuation  of  the  policy  of  cooperation  with 
the  War  Department  expressed  during  the  war  through  the  Army 
Training  Detachments  and  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps, 
and  also  carries  on  the  settled  custom  of  prescribed  military 
training  for  the  students  of  the  Institute,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  requiring  such  instruction 
in  so-called  "  land-grant  colleges."  By  vote  of  the  Administra- 
tive Board,  membership  in  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  will  be  obligatory  for 
all  the  young  men  who  are  in  any  of  the  regular  four-year 
courses  of  the  school;  those  in  the  preparatory  courses  will  simply 
be  expected  to  drill,  as  before. 

The  present  regulations  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C,  as  put  forth  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  of  the  War 
Department,  call  for  a  two  years'  course  in  military  science  and 
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tactics,  occupying,  with  the  drill,  three  hours  a  week.  This  may 
be  followed,  at  the  option  of  the  student,  by  two  more  years  of 
further  instruction,  supplemented  by  summer-camp  work.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years,  the  members  of  the  Corps  will  be  provided 
by  the  Government  with  uniforms  and  rifles;  those  who  elect  the 
additional  two  years  will  receive  also  their  expenses  of  subsist- 
ence. 

Lieutenant  Leonard  L.  McLeod,  graduate  of  the  Institute  in 
the  Class  of  1917,  and  one  of  the  instructors  of  the  Hampton 
S.  A.  T.  C,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Adjutant-General  as 
instructor  of  military  science  and  tactics  and  commanding  officer 
of  the  Hampton  Unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
Lieutenant  McLeod  received  his  commission  at  the  first  Officers' 
Training  Camp  at  Fort  Des  Moines,  afterwards  serving  with  the 
350th  Field  Artillery  at  Camp  Dix,  and  later  attending  the  School 
of  Fire  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma.  He  also  acted  as  instructor  in 
the  radio  school  of  the  Howard  University  S.  A.  T.  C.  In  coop- 
eration with  Major  Washington,  the  School  Commandant,  it  is 
expected  that  Lieut.  McLeod  will  make  the  military  drill  and  all 
that  goes  with  it  more  profitable  to  the  students,  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally,  than  ever  before. 

General  Armstrong  felt  that  military  drill  was  "of  decided 
assistance ''  in  training  Negroes  and  Indians,  "not  only  because 
of  its  effect  in  making  certain  minor  virtues  habitual,  but  also 
because  it  makes  possible  a  training  in  self -discipline,  and  does 
much  to  promote  an  esprit  de  corps  among  the  students.  Mani- 
festly, too,  it  gives  a  certain  sparkle  to  the  round  of  daily  duty.'' 

RACE  RELATIONS 

PRESS  COMMENT 

MORE  than  three-fourths  of  the  Southern  lynchings  nowadays 
are  for  alleged  offenses  to  which  women  as  victims  are  in 
no  wise  related.  White  ruffians  assemble  in  mobs,  override  the 
law,  take  Negroes  out  of  the  hands  of  white  law  officers,  deprive 
them  of  trial  by  white  juries  before  white  judges,  and  do  them  to 
death  because  they  can,  because  the  Negroes  are  weaker  than 
the  whites.— Columbia,  S.  C  ,  State 

MOST  of  the  1700  men  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
Army  and  Navy  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  are  colored. 
This  structure  will  cover  three  city  blocks— fifteen  acres  of 
ground.  The  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work  says  there  is  no 
complaint  to  make  against  the  colored  workman ;  they  work  and 
stick. — Half-Century  Magazine 
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OUT  at  Egypt  a  most  picturesque  war-drive  meeting  was  held 
in  the  large  store  of  Mr.  King.  Business  was  suspended 
and  the  Negroes  packed  the  aisles  and  covered  the  counters  as  thick 
as  sardines  in  a  box.  They  sang  as  only  Negroes  can  sing,  and 
prayed,  and  stood  for  two  hours  listening  to  Laurence  Jones  tell 
of  their  crowning  achievements  in  the  great  world  w^,  and  then 
freely  poured  out  $505.00  as  the  gift  of  Egypt  to  help  save  the 
boys  in  khaki.  The  tour  of  the  county  closed  at  Buena  Vista 
with  a  great  meeting  in  which  the  response  was  nearly  as  liberal 
and  put  the  county  over  the  top. 

In  the  war-drive  party  with  the  speaker.  Prof.  Laurence  C. 
Jones,  principal  of  the  Piney  Woods  School,  who  is  assistant  state 
executive  chairman  for  the  colored  drive,  were  Prof.  Wallace 
Battle  and  C.  W.  Gilliam,  of  the  colored  people,  and  Messrs. 
Jagoe  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  President  Vise  of  the  Oko- 
lona  Hardware  Co.,  in  charge  of  the  county. 

.—Jackson,  Miss.,  Daily  News 

IN  the  first  week  of  June,  at  the  first  battle  of  Chateau-Thierry, 
a  spear-head  of  American  marines  caught  and  held  the  bar- 
barians on  the  road  to  Paris.  The  world  will  never  forget.  Now 
the  daily  papers  give  hope  to  the  law-abiding  South  of  her  own 
deliverance  from  the  barbarians.  Would-be  lynchers  in  North 
Carolina,  who  are  reported  to  be,  as  is  usual,  "  the  scum  of  the 
town,"  and  ''draft  slackers,"  are  in  jail  or  under  bond  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  investigation  ordered  by  Governor  Bickett;  and  twenty- 
four  mob  leaders  in  Alabama,  including  some  officers,  are  indicted 
by  the  grand  jury  for  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

The  South  may  draw  a  breath  of  relief.  This  is  the  long- 
desired  beginning  of  the  end.— SonUiem  PMidty  Committee 

THAT  the  State  establish  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  for  Negroes, 
to  be  built  and  maintained  under  the  same  general  plan  as  the 
present  State  Sanatorium  for  white  people,  is  the  request  of  the 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  in  a  resolu- 
tion unanimously  adopted  that  is  to  be  presented  to  the  State 
Legislature  at  its  present  session. 

AT  a  cost  of  $15,000  a  modem  and  well-equipped  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buiMing  has  been  erected  for  the  Negro  workman  at  Nitro, 
W.  Va.  It  is  provided  with  billiard  tables,  bowling  alleys,  shower 
baths,  a  soda  fountain,  a  library  of  1000  volumes  and  30  current 
periodicals,  a  moving-picture  theater,  and  auditorium.  A  gym- 
nasium and  a  swimming  pool  are  soon  to  be  installed. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  Star 
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CHANCE  • 

BY  GEORGE  E.  HAYNES 

Director  of  Nesro  Economics.  United  States  Departmont  of  Labor 

ONE  of  the  important  things  the  Great  War  has  taught  us  is 
the  value  of  work,  and  the  importance  of  ordinary,  everyday 
working  folks.  We  had  almost  forgotten  that,  you  know.  We 
had  been  so  used  to  kings  and  kaisers  and  czars  and  princes  and 
counts,  and  all  of  the  pomp  and  splendor  and  show  that  went 
along  with  them,  that  we  forgot  our  food  was  raised  by  the  ordi- 
nary farmer,  our  coal  dug  by  the  ordinary  coal  digger,  our  ships 
built  by  the  ordinary  shipbuilder,  our  clothes  made  by  the  ordi- 
nary factory  laborer,  and  all  the  ditches  that  carried  our  sewers, 
our  water,  and  our  gas,  dug  by  ordinary  ditch  diggers.  During  the 
time  this  war  has  been  going  on,  people  have  found  out  that  they 
do  not  have  so  much  use  after  all  for  their  kings  and  czars  and 
princes  and  dukes  and  viscounts,  and  the  like;  and  that  those  they 
do  have  use  for  are  the  ordinary  working  folk  like  you  and  me. 
And  so,  from  this  time  on,  we  want  to  take  thought  of  the 
man  who  is  doing  the  common  labor ;  we  want  to  help  him ;  we 
want  him  to  feel  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  work  he  is 
doing.  The  world  cannot  get  along  withojut  him  and  his  work, 
any  more  than  it  can  get  along  without  anybody  else's  work. 
The  man  who  digs  coal,  the  man  who  loads  vessels,  and  the  man 
who  does  other  kinds  of  manual  work  is  deserving  of  place  and 
consideration  in  all  the  activities  for  the  betterment  of  our  life,  in 
all  our  efforts  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  to  make 
democracy  safe  for  the  world.  Not  that  I  think,  of  course,  that 
coal  miners,  shipbuilders,  and  stevedores  are  the  only  people  in 
the  world  who  deserve  a  share  in  the  world's  benefits.  They  are 
not  the  only  people  who  work.  All  of  us  work.  Those  who  work 
with  their  brains,  those  who  put  their  hearts  and  their  brains  in- 
to the  planning,  the  man  who  plans  the  ship,  the  man  who  man- 
ages the  capital,  the  man  who  organizes  and  superintends  the 
workers,— all  these  have  their  share  in  the  work. 

NO  DEMOCRACY  WITHOUT  CO-OPERATION 

The  war  has  taught  us  another  lesson.  We  have  to  work  all 
together  to  achieve  any  great  end.  This  has  been  a  very  hard 
lesson  to  learn  in  a  democracy  where  every  one  of  us  thought  he 
could  do  just  as  he  pleased.  Every  man  felt  that  he  '.was  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  we  had  a  great  lesson  to  learn.     We  learned 


*    Excerpts  from  address  made  at  Portsmouth.  Va.,  under  the  auspices  of  that  city's   Neffro 
Workers  Advisory  Committee 
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through  these  months  of  war  that  the  West  could  not  carry  on 
the  war  without  the  East,  and  we  of  the  South  learned  that  we 
were  one  with  those  of  the  North.  In  other  words,  if  we  are 
going  to  fight  autocracy  successfully,  every  one  of  us  must 
realize  that  he  is  just  a  part  of  one  great  Nation,  and  that  he 
has  to  fit  in  so  as  to  work  well  in  the  place  where  he  is.  The  war 
taught  us  that  all  Americans  have  to  work  together,  white  as 
well  as  black.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  has  come 
out  of  this  war  came  when  the  Selective  Service  Act  drafted  all 
men  of  like  ages  into  the  Army,  black  and  white  and  red  alike. 

NEGRO  WORKERS  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

I  cannot  understand  how  a  man  who  lives  on  one  side  of  town 
can  settle  the  problefns  of  the  man  who  lives  on  the  other  side 
of  town  unless  they  come  together.  They  may  try  it  by  telegraph 
or  telephone,  but  that  is  not  like  meeting  men  face  to  face.  So, 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  we  recognized  the  fact  that  we  in 
Washington  could  not  settle  problems  between  an  employer  in 
Mississippi  and  his  Negro  worker  in  Mississippi.  Still,  by  being 
on  f  rendly  terms  with  both  of  them  the  Department  of  Labor  can 
bring  to  their  service  national  standards  and  policies  for  adjust- 
ment of  their  problems.  Our  plan  has  been  to  go  to  each  locality, 
each  state,  each  county,  each  city,  and  get  a  Negro  Workers  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  each  locality  made  up  of  representatives  of 
Negro  wage-earners,  white  employers,  and,  wherever  possible, 
white  employes.  We  get  them  to  meet  and  take  up  their  prob- 
lems face  to  face,  man  to  man,  woman  to  woman,  thresh  them 
out,  and  come  to  some  understanding  in  the  spirit  that  we  are  all 
part  of  one  great  industrial  or  agricultural  community.  Any- 
thing that  hurts  me  hurts  my  white  neighbor;  anything  that 
lowers  me  lowers  the  efficiency  out  of  which  my  employer  expects 
to  get  benefit. 

NEED  OF  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  AMONG  NEGROES 

And  then,  there  is  another  thing,  'my  friends— but  I  do  not 
say  this  has  been  altogether  taught  us  by  the  war,  we  had  some 
little  'inkling'  of  it  before — we  also  need  to  get  a  little  better  un- 
derstanding within  the  Negro  group.  We  have  found  that  there 
are  likely  to  be  misunderstandings  between  Negro  business  men 
and  professional  men,  and  the  wage-earners,  the  everyday  work- 
ing men.  On  our  Advisory  Committees  we  wjuitto  have  represent- 
atives of  all  classes,  so  that  they  can  have  an  understanding 
among  themselves  as  well  as  an  understanding  with  employers. 
As  we  face  this  reconstruction  period,  there  are  some  common 
things  that  we  all  need  to  work  for.  The  wage-earners  need  the 
intelligence  of  the  educated  professional  and  business  men,  and 
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tions— their  churches,  lodges,  labor  organizations,  and  social 
clubs— and  to  send  word  down  through  the  line  that  we  should 
expect  to  give  one  hundred  per  cent  efficiency  in  our  work  for  one 
hundred  per  cent  return  in  treatment  and  in  justice.  My  friends, 
that  is  going  to  call  for  some  hard  work  for  you  and  me,  because 
you  know  the  number  of  trifling  workers  among  us.  We  must 
not  expect  any  favors;  we  are  only  asking  a  man's  chance.  God 
has  not  made  any  special  laws  for  the  Negro.  The  laws  of  health, 
the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  the  laws  of  life  and  death  apply  to  us 
just  the  same  as  they  do  to  anybody  else. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  OPPORTUNITY 

We  believe  that  we  have,  in  this  country,  as  nowhere  else, 
the  greatest  chance  for  the  development  of  our  people,  even 
better  than  in  South  America  or  in  Africa !  We  believe,  too,  that 
here  we  shall  have  a  chance,  as  we  have  never  had  before,  both 
white  and  black,  to  demonstrate  in  a  concrete  way  the  things  we 
have  fought  for  across  the  seas.  We  do  not  believe  that  force  or 
might  is  better  than  the  right.  We  believe  that  good  will  and 
friendship  and  brotherhood  are  the  basis  on  which  men  should] 
settle  their  differences,  their  complaints,  and  their  conflicts,  in- 
stead of  by  iron  and  blood,  as  the  Germans  believe.  Our  great 
President  and  our  great  country  are  the  center  of  all  eyes  to- 
day. The  starving  men  and  women  of  Europe  look  to  America  to 
be  fed,  and  the  peace  councils  of  Europe  look  to  our  President 
to  say  the  word.  The  nations  that  are  now  being  bom  will  look 
to  see  how  America  does  the  thing.  From  us  they  will  take  their 
example. 

THREE  KINDS  OF  CONFIDENCE  NEEDED 

In  closing  there  are  three  other  things  I  want  to  mention.  In 
the  first  place,  you  and  I  must  have  confidence  in  each  other,  and 
in  our  race  as  a  whole.  We  want  the  Negro  to  realize  the  reaches 
of  soul  and  stretches  of  mind  that  are  peculiarly  his.  We  want 
him  to  examine  himself  and  see  all  the  excellencies  he  possesses, 
and  to  stand  side  by  side  with  other  men,  look  the  world  in  the 
face,  and  stop  apologizing  for  being  a  black  man. 

One  other  thing,  my  friends.  We  must  have  confidence  in 
the  white  man.  I  do  not  mean  to  ignore  the  troubles  and  dis- 
crimination and  injustice  of  the  past;  but,  as  Paul  says,  ''Let  us 
look  forward  to  those  things  that  are  before.''  You  and  I  can- 
not come  in  with  the  white  man  as  a  fellow-citizen  and  as  a 
fellow-worker  if  we  are  always  looking  at  him  with  distrust  and 
suspicion.  I  have  found,  both  South  and  North,  scores  of  white 
men  and  women  who  come  to  you  clean  and  straight  and  fair. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  the  time  has  come  for  the  two  races 
to  have  mutual  confidence  in  each  other  so  that  we  can  come  to- 
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gether  and  talk  fully  about  our  problems.  I  hope  you  will  get 
around  the  table  in  committees  and  talk  frankly  with  our  white 
friends,  and  let  them  know  just  where  we  stand  and  how  we  feel, 
and  ask  them  to  do  the  same  by  you.  When  we  get  to  that  place 
then  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  something.  You  cannot  do  anything 
with  people  when  they  and  you  are  always  afraid  that  something 
is  going  to  happen  on  the  one  ^ide  without  the  knowledge  and 
against  the  interest  of  the  other  side. 

COLUMBIA'S  PRAYER 

BY  THUBSTON  L.  GAINES 

Gradoate  of  the  Stuyvesant  Hish  School,  New  York,  and  member  of  the  Hampton  S.  A.  T.  C.  ' 

COLUMBIA  kneels  to  Thee  alone, 
To  Thee  for  whom  all  nations  are, 
And  sends  this  message  to  the  throne 
That  shines  beyond  the  Evening  Star. 
Columbia's  eyes  are  wet  with  tears 
f  Shed  for  the  brave  who  bleed  and  die, 

And  heavy  with  her  hopes  and  fears, 
She,  makes  this  prayer  to  Thee  on  high. 

Let  not  our  eyes  turn  from  the  sky 
To  root  for  herbs,  like  fattening  swine, 
While  old  men  mourn,  and  young  men  die 
On  many  a  distant  battle  line. 
Let  not  the  roar  escape  our  ears. 
Let  not  the  flames  elude  our  eyes. 
While  Europe's  womanhood,  in  tears, 
Calls  to  her  manhood  as  it  dies. 

Let  not  the  gold,  the  gleaming  gold 
That  vessels  bring  from  o'er  the  sea, 
Like  tribute  brought  to  kings  of  old, 
Turn  these  poor  eyes  from  sight  of  Thee. 
Let  not  our  little  vision.  Lord, 
Be  dazzled  by  the  gleam  of  gain 
While  Europe  shrinks  before  the  sword 
And  Europe's  mothers  weep  in  vain. 

Give  us  to  see  the  greater  scheme 
Beyond  the  present's  crimson  toll. 
As  one  who  from  a  broken  dream 
May  build  a  lesson  for  his  soul. 
Columbia  kneels  to  Thee  alone. 
To  Thee  for  whom  all  nations  are, 
And  sends  this  message  to  the  throne 
That  shines  beyond  the  Evening  Star. 
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THE  HAMPTON  S.  A.  T.  C. 

ON  December  21  was  completed  the  demobilization  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Institute  unit  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps, 
With  the  two  previous  Training  Detachments  under  instruction 
during  last  summer,  the  school  has  trained  about  one  thousand 
soldiers  for  the  Government. 

The  three  companies  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  totaling  442,  which 
began  work  in  October,  were  a  busy  and  cheerful  lot  of  men. 
They  might  have  been  seen  any  morning,  rain  or  shine,  hiking 
along  the  school  roads,  or  further  afield,  singing  or  whistling  the 
jolliest  army  songs;  and  the  football  eleven  might  have  been 
found  late  every  afternoon  practicing  for  the  games  played  later 
with  other  S.  A.  T.  C.  teams.  The  days  were  crowded  full  of 
work  or  drill  from  "reveille*' to  "retreat,"  resulting  in  alert, 
business-like,  soldierly  men,  ready  for  the  army  tasks  for  which 
they  had  been  fitted,  by  intensive  work,  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time. 

The  student-soldiers  taking  vocational  courses  were  divided 
into  eleven  groups— auto-mechanics,  general  machinists,  truck 
and  automobile  drivers,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  pipe  fitters, 
carpenters,  leather  workers,  electricians,  radio  operators,  and 
army  clerks.  By  far  the  largest  number  were  in  the  truck- 
driving  and  radio  classes,  the  others  averaging  between  twenty 
and  thirty  men  each. 
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In  giving  these  intensive  courses  the  "  job-sheet  plan  "  was 
adopted,  the  men  being  supplied  with  sheets  containing  questions, 
to  answer  which  they  had  to  do  the  job.  Also  the  squads  were 
broken  up  into  small  units  each  in  charge  of  an  instructor,  and 
an  office  was  maintained  for  checking  up  every  man's  daily  work. 
Daily  lectures  were  given  and  weekly  examinations  held.  In 
general,  however,  more  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  ''  how ''  than 
on  the  ''why,"  so  that,  while  surprising  results  were  obtained 
with  many  of  the  men,  most  of  them,  at  the  end  of  the  two- 
months'  courses,  could  be  rated  only  as  helpers  or  first-class 
apprentices.  Where  there  had  been  previous  experience  in  a 
trade  it  was  possible  to  rate  a  man  as  an  "  army  expert. "  To  be 
able  to  go  ahead  on  his  own  initiative  a  trade  student  needs  the 
longer  courses  and  the  larger  experience  gained  in  a  variety  of 
practical  work,  a  fact  appreciated  by  many  of  the  more  efficient 
men  who  took  the  short  courses. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Army,  however,  the  short  intensive 
courses  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Army  machinists  were 
taught  to  make  and  repair  all  the  parts  of  automobile  and  truck 
engines,  to  re-grind  crank  shafts,  and  to  re-bore  cylinders.  The 
auto-mechanics  had  daily  practical  experience  in  doing  all  kinds 
of  repair  work,  from  putting  on  tires  to  adjusting  carburetors. 
The  chauffeurs  had  instruction  in  driving  Ford,  Overland,  Dodge, 
Locomobile,  and  Cadillac  automobiles  and  three-  and  four-ton 
army  trucks  over  the  bad  Virginia  roads,  learning  to  make  simple 
repairs  to  their  cars. 

Army  blacksmiths  and  horseshoers  received  instruction  in 
forging,  hardening,  tempering,  bending,  and  welding  iron  and 
steel,  making  bolts  and  rings,  axles,  chain  links,  and  cold  chisels, 
and  banding  hubs  and  tiring  wheels.  They  repaired  wagons  and 
carts  and  were  especially  trained  to  meet  field  emergencies. 
Among  these  was  the  making  of  good  horseshoes  out  of  old  ones. 
In  the  two  months  they  shod  over  one  hundred  horses.  The 
wheelwrights  in  like  manner  learned  to  make  the  wooden  parts 
of  wagons  and  carts,  repairing  wheels  and  splicing  the  two  parts 
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of  a  broken  ton^e.  Their  emergency  work  included  chopping 
out  from  rough  lumber  a  wheel  rim  and  a  wagon  tongue.  They 
also  made  axe  and  hammer  handles  and  mended  wheelbarrows 
and  other  vehicles. 

The  carpentry  classes  had  considerable  variety  in  their  work. 
After  the  introductory  bench  work  to  learn  the  uses  and  care  of 
tools,  they  made  work  tables  for  the  electricians,  auto-mechanics, 
and  army  clerks.  Later  they  built  on  the  school  grounds  an  army 
barracks  to  accommodate  ninety  soldiers,  also  a  classroom  for  the 
auto-mechanics,  and  a  canteen.  The  same  class  built  three  water 
tanks,  one  holding  2000  gallons  and  the  others  1000  gallons  each. 
They  had  practical  experience  in  bridge  building,  one  bridge  being 
made  of  sawe4  boards  and  the  other  of  rough  timber  which  they 
cut  in  the  woods  and  hauled  to  the  grounds  in  army  trucks.  The 
tools  used  in  building  this  bridge  were  the  broad-ax,  adz,  and 
cross-cut  saw,  the  usual  hewing  tools.  In  the  course  of  their 
lectures  this  class  was  instructed  in  reading  blueprints  and  in 
freehand  sketching  for  use  in  the  field. 

The  pipe  fitters  had  plenty  of  experience  in  general  piping 
for  steam,  water,  and  gas,  both  underground  and  in  buildings. 
After  being  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  trade  tools  and  in  the 
theory  of  steam  heat  and  its  transmission,  in  water  piping  and 
plumbing  fixtures,  they  ran  steam  heat  into  the  barracks  and  class- 
rooms built  by  the  carpenters,  also  putting  in  plumbing  fixtures, 
radiators,  and  a  hot-water  heating  apparatus,  and  making  many 
plumbing  repairs. 

The  army  canteen  built  by  the  carpenters  was  wired  for 
electric  light  by  the  electricians,  who  were  taught  all  branches 
of  interior  wiring,  for  motors  as  well  as  for  lights.  In  their 
lecture  course  they  studied  the  principles  of  electricity,  learned 
the  underwriters'  rules  for  wiring,  and  calculated  the  sizes  of 
wire  needed  for  different  installations.  The  practical  work  in- 
cluded all  kinds  of  wiring  except  that  with  aiimored  cable. 
Besides  wiring  the  canteen  and  doing  repair  work  in  dormitories, 
they  had  other  practical  experience  in  assisting  the  school  elec- 
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CHAUFFEURS  LEARNING  TO  REPAIR  THEIR  CARS 

tricians  to  put  the  stage,  moving-picture,   and  motor-generator 
wiring  in  Ogden  Hall,  Hampton  Institute's  new  auditorium. 

The  radio  course  proved  most  attractive.  It  was  given  by  a 
.practical  electrical  engineer  with  equipment  which  he  considered 
excellent.  The  men  were  taught  the  theory  of  tireless  and  the 
army  service  code,  and  then  learned  to  set  a  wireless  mast,  being 
obliged  to  get  into  communication  with  the  laboratory.  They 
used  the  army  pack  set.  When  the  course  was  finished  the  men 
were  capable  of  constructing  and  operating  wireless  apparatus, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  large  class  being  able  to  send  and  receive 
as  many  as  twenty  words  a  minute. 


ARMY  WHEELWRIGHTS 
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"THEY  BUILT  A  CLASSROOM  FOR  THE  AUTO-MECHANICS." 

The  art  of  shoe  repairing,  so  important  to  an  army  in  the 
field,  was  one  ef  the  army  courses  in  leather  work,  and  included 
practice  in  all  kinds  of  shoe  repairing,  the  putting  on  of  rubber 
heels,  and  the  use  of  the  power  repairing  machines.  The  men 
were  taught  how  to  select  and  test  leather  for  both  shoes  and 
harness  and  were  given  lessons  on  its  care.  Their  harness  work 
included  the  splicing  of  straps,  sewing  on  of  buckles,  and  the 
repair  of  bridles,  girths,  collars  and  traces. 

The  roost  unusual  of  all  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  classes  was  the  one 
for  army  clerks,  since  such  a  course  had  not  been  attempted  else- 
where by  S.  A.  T.  C.  men  and  no  outline  was  available.  This 
was  therefore  entirely  pioneer  work,  and  with  the  help  of  army 


'THE  TOOLS  USED  WERE  THE  BROAD-AX,   ADZ,   AND    CROSS-CUT  SAW. 
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ELECTRICIANS  LEARNING  INTERIOR  WIRING 

officers  was  planned  to  include  typewriting,  military  correspond- 
ence, and  army  paper  work.  All  the  men  acquired  a  thorough 
working  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  writing  three 
hours  daily,  some  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  attaining  a  speed  of 
thirty  words  a  minute. 

Under  military  correspondence  Were  included  penmanship, 
freehand  printing,  spelling,  military  letters,  and  filing.  The 
class  printed  names  on  3000  index  cards  for  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  office. 
For  the  army  paper  work  and  the  regulations  governing  it  the 
students  were  provided  with  a  pamphlet  containing  facsimiles  of 


PRACTICAL  PIPE  FITTING 
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SOLDIERS  IN  THE  RADIO  COURSE 

the  necessary  reports,  records,  rosters,  and  returns,  with  lessons 
on  their  preparation  and  use.  Owing  to  the  signing  of  the  arm- 
istice before  the  end  of  the  course,  the  class  had  an  opportunity 
to  put  into  actual  practice  what  they  had  learned,  typing  and 
writing  the  notices  of  discharge  and  other  papers  for  one  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  companies.  The  army  clerks'  course  was  considered 
a  success,  the  men  making  astonishingly  rapid  progress,  and 
gaining,  besides  a  certain  skill  with  the  typewriter,  an  alertness 
and  an  ability  to  grasp  details  which  they  will  carry  over  into 
civilian  life. 


ONE  OP  THE  THREE  WATER  TANKS 
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**THEY  SHOD  OVER  A  HUNDRED  HORSES  IN  TWO  MONTHS.  ' 

The  special  academic  course,  for  qualified  students  who  had 
completed  the  vocational  courses,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
(Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  after  consultation 
with  army  officers  at  Fort  Monroe  and  in  Washing:ton,  comprised 
army  reflations,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  map  reading  and 
sketching,  English,  mechanics  and  electricity,  chemistry,  and 
mathematics,  33  hours  in  all  per  week.  Army  regulations  and 
map  reading  were  taught  by  army  officers,  the  other  subjects  by 
the  regular  school  staff,  the  soldiers  being  obliged  everywhere, 
however,  to  maintain  their  military  bearing,  to  march  to  and 
from  classrooms,  to  stand  at  attention  when  reciting,  to  speak 
with  clearness  and  decision,  to  enunciate  distinctly,  and  to  pro- 
nounce correctly.  The  aim  in  English  was  to  give  the  men  more 
power  in  the  use  of  clear,  correct,  and  forcible  English,  and  in 
mathematics  to  enable  them  to  gain  a  reasonable  degree  of  speed 
and  accuracy  in  the  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic,  in  the 
measurement  of  surfaces  and  volumes,  the  use  of  logarithms,  and 
the  use  of  drawing  instruments.  Much  attention  was  given  to 
military,  personal,  and  community  hygiene  and  sanitation,  the 
course  including  lessons  in  First  Aid.  All  of  the  students  in  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  had  weekly  lectures  on  War  Issues,  a  comprehensive 
course  explaining  to  the  soldiers  the  war  aims  and  government 
of  Germany  and  those  of  the  Allied  nations,  the  reasons  for  the 
United  States  going  into  the  war,  the  meaning  of  democracy, 
colonial  policies,  and  other  things  important  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  war. 

Those  watching  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  work  at  Hampton  Institute 
report  that,  although,  as  at  other  schools  and  colleges,  it  has 
tended  to  upset  established  precedents  and  to  cause  some  unrest,  it 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  exceedingly  stimulating.  The  experience 
gained  is  sure  to  influence  future  courses  and  methods,  but  in  just 
what  ways  is  necessarily  at  present  a  matter  for  discussion.  Too 
sudden  changes  might  defeat  the  objects  sought. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
EMERALD  MINE 

BY  LILLIAN  E.  ZEH 

IT  IS  probably  not  generally  known  that  the  greatest  emerald 
mine  in  the  world  is  operated  entirely  by  Indian  laborers.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  costly  of  pre- 
cious stones  is  the  emerald,  now  so  popular  and  full  of  sentiment 

''Who  first  beholds  the  light  of  day 
In  spring's  sweet,  flow'ry  month  of  May, 
And  wears  an  emerald  all  her  life, 
Shall  be  a  loved  and  happy  wife/' 

"No  happier  wife  and  mother  in  the  land 
Than  she  with  emerald  shining  on  her  hand.'' 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  a  group  of  choice  emeralds 
in  the  original  matrix  as  they  came  from  the  greatest  and  most 
famous  mine,  that  of  Muzo  in  Ck)lombia.  Here,  in  this  remote 
and  wellnigh  inaccessible  part  of  the  Colombian  Andes,  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  Orinoco  River,  the  emerald  deposits, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity  of  good  stones,  exceed  the  total  out- 
put of  any  other  emerald  deposit  in  the  world. 

A  precious  stone  like  the  emerald  that  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant part  in  the  lives  of  the  three  most  cultured  aboriginal  peoples 
of  the  two  Americas— the  Aztecs,  the  Incas,  and  the  Chibehas— 
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cannot  fail  to  impress  the  traveler  who  seeks  to  penetrate  the 
wild  and  fascinating  country  surrounding  the  famous  mines  of 
Muzo.  The  Spaniards  exacted  heavy  tribute  in  gold  and  precious 
stones  from  these  Indians,  who  were  well  versed  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  materials;  and  the  treasures  sent  back  to  Spain,  as 
well  as  accounts  of  the  old  Spanish  chroniclers,  form  ample  testi- 
mony to  highly  developed  handicrafts  among  the  Indians.  Of 
the  precious  stones  employed,  perhaps  the  one  of  greatest  signifi- 
cance to  the  Aztecs  was  a  green  stone  called  chalchihuitl,  under 
which  term  was  included  both  jade  and  green  turquoise;  blue 
turquoise  also  was  well  known  and  highly  prized  by  them, 
while  the  emerald  was  ranked  high  in  the  list  of  their  choicest 
possessions. 

These  three  stones  carried  not  merely  a  value  as  ornaments, 
but  were  deeply  associated  with  the  religious  life  of  their  owners 
and  were  used  in  many  rituals  and  ceremonies.  Their  colors 
peculiarly  adapted  them  to  such  purposes;  they  were  those  of 
water,  of  sky,  of  verdure;  and  to  the  simple  minds  who  wor- 
shipped nature  it  was  but  natural  that  such  objects  should  appeal 
as  symbols  of  fundamental  meaning.  This  has  always  been  the 
role  of  the  rarer  green  and  blue  minerals  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

To  the  Spaniards,  however,  the  appeal  was  different;  to  them 
these  objects  meant  treasure,  and  of  the  three  the  emerald's  call 
was  strongest.  They  were  not  fortunate  enough,  however, 
though  acquiring  many  valuable  stones  from  the  Aztecs  and  no 
doubt  keenly  on  the  lookout  for  clues  leading  to  their  source,  to 
learn  where  these  were  mined.  Or,  if  they  learned,  they  left  no 
hint  in  their  writings,  nor  has  modem  geological  investigation 
brought  to  light  a  single  emerald  vein  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  source  of  the  emeralds  used 
by  the  Aztecs  is  not  yet  known,  though  it  is  likely  they  came 
from  the  deposits  in  South  America  which  were  under  operation 
at  the  time  of  the  Aztec  supremacy. 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  ten  years  after  Cortes  seized  the 
capital  of  the  Aztec  peoples  that  history  repeated  itself  in  the 
successful  feat  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  with  a  mere  handful  of 
men  gained  the  high  plateau  of  the  central  Andes  and  planted 
the  flag  of  Spain  over  a  race  of  Indians,  the  Incas,  remarkable  in 
their  social  development  and  surpassing  in  some  of  their  crafts  the 
best  the  world  has  since  produced.  A  wealth  of  treasure  here 
also  met  the  eyes  of  the  conquerors— gold,  silver,  turquoises, 
emeralds— and  a  stream  of  these  valuable  minerals  for  many 
years  flowed  into  Spanish  coffers.  Immense  quantities  of  emer- 
alds, some  said  to  be  of  incredible  size,  were  sent  to  Spain,  and 
from  Spain  many  found  their  way  to  other  parts  of  Europe.    So 
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copiously  did  the  newly  founded  viceroyalty  of  Peru  supply  the 
Old  World  with  these  precious  green  stones,  drawn  from  the 
accumulation  of  centuries,  that  the  South  American  emerald 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Peruvian  emerald,  though  no  Peruvian 
deposits  were  then  known,  or  indeed  are  now  known.  Again  the 
Spaniards  were  thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  locate  the  emerald 
veins  from  which  the  supply  had  been  obtained. 

The  Chibehas  knew  the  emerald  well;  they  highly  prized  its 
beauty,  and  used  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  They  owned 
and  exploited  what  were  possibly  the  richest  deposits  in  the 
world,  which  lay  at  the  edge  of  their  domain  overlooking  the 
vast  plains  of  the  upper  Orinoco.  The  Chibehas  are  known  to 
have  thrown  quantities  of  gold  and  other  ornaments  into  certain 
of  the  lakes  scattered  over  the  plateau  region  where  they  held 
sway.  Not  only  did  they  do  this  at  the  time  of  the  CJonquest,  in 
an  attempt  to  protect  their  treasures  from  the  hands  of  the 
aggressive  Spaniards,  but  they  had  done  it  customarily  in  certain 
of  their  religious  rites.  One  of  these  bodies  of  water,  Lake 
Guatavita,  lays  claim  to  exceptional  interest  as  the  point  of 
origin  of  the  famous  tradition  of  El  Dorado,  the  gilded  man, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  ''Land  of 
El  Dorado, '*  the  object  of  so  much  vain  and  costly  search  In 
early  Spanish  days.  According  to  the  account  of  an  old  Spanish 
chronicler,  this  legend  originated  in  an  elaborate  ceremony  con- 
nected with  the  accession  of  a  tribal  chieftain,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  young  prince,  anointed  with  sticky  clay  and  dusted 
with  powerful  gold,  proceeded  on  a  raft  to  the  center  of  the  lake 
and  there,  in  view  of  a  great  concourse  of  Indians  on  shore, 
threw  overboard,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  a  "mountain  of  gold 
and  emeralds.''  Though  the  Spaniards  noted  at  once  the  number 
of  fine  emeralds  in  possession  of  the  Chibehas  and  suspected  a 
local  source,  they  were  unable  at  the  outset  to  place  it.  The  old 
accounts  are  obscure,  but  it  seems  that  either  in  1568  or  in  1594, 
a  Spanish  force  found  an  extensive  series  of  trenches  and  pits  at 
an  almost  inaccessible  point  in  the  Itoca  Mountains,  some  eight 
kilometers  from  the  village  of  Muzo;  and  thus  brought  to  light 
the  mines  of  Muzo,  soon  to  become  well  known  throughout 
the  world.  The  Spaniards  had  no  scruples  in  assuming  control 
of  these  deposits,  which  were  immediately  made  to  yield  rich 
returns. 

The  Muzo  deposits,  discovered,  as  we  have  seen,  toward  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  exploited  almost  con- 
tinuously up  to  the  present  time,  and  their  yield,  both  in  quality 
and  in  quantity  of  good  stones,  has  exceeded  the  total  of  any 
other  emerald  deposits  in  the  world.  The  mines  consist  of  a 
series  of  some  eight  large  open  cuts,  which  lie  closely  grouped  on 
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the  steep  slopes  of  a  densely  wooded  mountain.  From  a  little 
distance  the  main  workings  seem  to  form  a  huge,  funnel-shaped 
depression.  Looking  down  upon  it  from  its  rim  above,  one  sees 
in  detail  the  individual  cuts  as  sloping  banks  of  terraces  re- 
sembling giant  stairways.  Across  these  working  faces,  which 
consist  of  folded  and  contorted  beds  of  coal-black  limestone  and 
shale,  stretches  an  irregular  network  of  white  threads,  gleaming 
in  the  tropical  sun  like  zigzag  lightning  flashes  in  a  field  of  black. 
These  are  the  calcite  veins  which  carry  here  and  there,  but  none 
too  abundantly,  small  cavities  or  nests  lined  with  tiny  crystals  of 
emerald  and  associated  minerals.  The  mines  are  worked  in 
a  rather  simple  manner  by  Indian  laborers  or  peons  breaking 
down  fragile,  emerald-bearing  rock  with  long  iron  crowbars  and 
picking  out  the  emerald  veins  by  hand. 

The  emeralds,  when  freed  from  their  matrix,  are  seen  to  be 
small,  six-sided  prisms  of  a  rich  green  color,  ranging  from  the 
size  of  a  man's  thumb  to  stones  of  tiny  dimensions.  The  total 
output  of  the  Muzo  mines  cannot  be  estimated  even  approximately. 
The  pre-Spanish  output  was  undoubtedly  large.  From  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  1830,  practically  all  the  emeralds  that 
came  upon  the  European  market  were  obtained  from  Ck)lombia; 
and  such  is  the  source  of  probably  the  majority  of  emeralds  in 
circulation  today  outside  of  the  Orient.  It  is  certain  therefore 
that  the  total  output  of  the  Muzo  mines  may  be  estimated  in 
terms  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  an  amount  which  makes 
them  the  world's  most  important  source  of  these  precious  green 
stones. 


^^TT  WAS  the  Prussian  Guard  against  the  American  Indian 
A  the  morning  of  October  8,  "says  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  "in 
the  hills  of  Champagne.  When  it  was  all  over,  after  the  wire-pro- 
tected slopes  had  been  trampled  as  though  they  were  no  more  than 
bramble  patches  of  thorny  and  leafless  berry  bushes,  there  were 
no  more  German  gunners  left  in  the  earth-banked  machine-gun 
nests;  the  Prussian  Guard  were  further  on  their  way  back  to- 
wards the  Aisne,  and  going  fast,  and  warriors  of  thirteen  Indian 
tribes  looked  down  on  the  town  of  St.  Etienne." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  consternation  of  the  Prussian 
Guard  when  the  redskins,  with  war  whoops,  came  out  of  the 
forest  in  true  woodman  style,  reverting  to  the  typical  Indian 
fighting  tactics,  disregarding  rules  of  modem  warfare,  disregard- 
ing also  the  withering  enemy  machine-gun  fire,  and  proceeded  to 
clean  out  the  nests  of  machine  guns.  Reports  from  France  indi- 
cate that  the  Indian  was  one  of  the  staunchest,  coolest  men  under 
fire  that  faced  the  Germans  in  the  great  war;  that  the  Indian 
never  knew  fatigue,  never  knew  fear,  smiled  in  the  face  of  death, 
and  fought  stubbornly  with  a  determination  to  win,  no  matter 
what  the  odds. 
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GOVERNMENT  AID  FOR 
DISABLED  SOLDIERS 

SPECIA.L  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  EMMETT  J.  SCOTT.  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

This  Nation  has  no  more  solemn  obligation  than  healing  the  hurts  of  our 
wounded  and  restoring  our  disabled  men  to  civil  life  and  opportunity.  The 
Government  recognizes  this,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  is  going  for- 
ward fully  and  generously.  The  medical  divisions  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  are  rendering  all  aid  that  skill  and  science  make  possible;  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  commanded  by  law  to  develop  and 
adapt  the  remaining  capabilities  of  each  man  so  that  he  may  again  take  his 
place  in  the  ranks  of  our  great  civilian  army.  The  cooperation  and  interest  of 
our  citizens  is  essential  to  this  program  of  duty,  justice,  and  humanity.  It  is 
not  a  charity.  It  is  merely  the  payment  of  a  draft  of  honor  which  the  United 
States  of  America  accepted  when  it  selected  these  men,  and  took  them  in  their 
health  and  strength  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Nation.  They  have  fought  the 
good  fight;  they  have  kept  the  faith;  and  they  have  won.  Now  we  keep  faith 
with  them,  and  every  citizen  is  endorser  on  the  general  obligation. 

Woodrow  Wilson 

THROUGH  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  the 
Government,  in  connection  with  the  War  Department,  will 
undertake  to  restore  all  of  its  soldiers  of  whatever  race,  color,  or 
creed,  who  return  from  the  battlef ront  disabled  or  handicapped 
in  any  way,  to  their  former  self-supporting  activities,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  in  the  fight  for  the  liberty 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  have  given  freely  of  the 
strength  of  their  bodies  in  defense  of  their  country's  flag. 

The  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  announcement  of 
such  a  plan  cannot  fail  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  soldier  that 
his  material  interests  are  being  cared  for  by  competent  authority 
and  that  the  nation  has  no  intention  of  forgetting  his  valued 
services  and  sacrifices.  The  centralization  of  this  important 
matter  under  one  directing  agency  cannot  fail  to  make  for  effi- 
ciency and  success.  Wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  of  the  brave 
fellows  who  went  cheerfully  to  war  and  who  have  come  back  to 
them  with  a  broken  body,  from  wounds,  shell  shock,  gases, 
exposure,  disease,  or  accident,  are  asked  by  the  Government  to 
back  them  up  in  their  fight  for  readjustment  and  to  urge  them 
not  to  lose  their  ambition  or  enthusiasm  in  life,  and  through  de- 
spondency become  a  charge  or  a  burden  to  their  loved  ones. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  able  and  willing  to  make 
provision  to  help  the  disabled  American  soldier  overcome  his 
handicaps  and  take  his  place  as  an  independent  worker. 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  SERVICE 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  will  undertake  the  training  of  a  disabled  soldier 
for  a  new  occupation,  or  re-training  to  better  fit  him  for  his 
former  occupation,  this  education  to  be  free  of  cost  if  he  is  en- 
titled to  compensation  under  the  war-risk  insurance  law.  His 
expense  of  training,  personal  living  expenses,  and  allowances  for 
the  support  of  his  dependents  will  be  paid  by  the  Government,  if 
he  chooses  to  undertake  training  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Board,  which  is  made  solely  responsible  to  C!ongress  for  this 
work.  The  family  or  dependents  of  each  disabled  man  will 
receive  from  the  Government  during  his  period  of  training  the 
same  monthly  allowance  as  that  paid  prior  to  his  discharge  from 
the  Army  or  Navy.  It  is  left  entirely  to  the  option  of  the  disabled 
man  as  to  whether  or  not  he  chooses  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Government's  offer  to  retain  him  and  re-establish  him  in  civilian 
life.  Therefore,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  and  sweethearts  of  the  men  for  whose  benefit  this  pro- 
vision has  been  made,  exert  their  great  influence  to  the  end  that 
their  loved  ones  may  make  the  right  decision. 

ADAPTING  TRAINING  TO  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS 

Each  case  is  treated  individually,  hence  each  man,  if  possible, 
is  given  a  course  of  training  adapted  to  his  specific  needs,  and  is 
re-established  as  a  worker  near  his  own  home.  If  conditions  are 
such  that  this  cannot  be  done,  loyal  American  women  are  asked 
to  still  lend  their  aid  in  having  the  men  take  this  training,  even 
if  they  should  be  called  upon  to  bear  up  bravely  through  a  slight 
extension  of  the  period  of  separation  and  exhibit  anew  the  forti- 
tude and  heroism  which  they  so  handsomely  showed  when  the 
call  to  arms  was  first  made.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's offer  of  training,  the  soldier  may  be  able  to  realize  his 
ambition  to  finish  his  work  in  college  or  trade  school  or  master 
the  vocation  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  completing  when  side- 
tracked by  pre-war  circumstances.  He  may  thus  be  more  effi- 
ciently trained  and  become  eligible  for  a  better  job  than  he  had 
before  the  war  took  him  to  camp  or  field.  He  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  work  as  an  unskilled  laborer  merely  because  the 
wages  are  good.  He  should  be  thoroughly  trained  for  a  job  he 
can  keep  when  times  are  more  prosperous,  and  for  one  in  which 
he  will  have  opportunities  to  gain  promotion. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Federal  Board  will  make  a  special 
survey  of  the  man-power  needs  of  every  section  of  the  country. 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
character  of  the  occupations  which  present  the  best  opportunities 
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for  the  men  for  whom  employment  is  sought,  and  to  train  them 
for  the  pursuits  for  which  they  are  most  likely  to  find  a  market 
for  their  services.  It  is  expected  that  places  may  be  found  avail- 
able for  them  in  industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  technical 
avenues,  and  the  desires  of  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  pro- 
fessional callings  will  not  be  overlooked.  The  primary  endeavor 
will  be  to  fit  each  man  for  the  job  for  which  his  inclination  and 
capacity  seem  to  indicate  the  strongest  probability  of  success. 

DUTY  OF  THE  FAMILIES  OF  AMERICAN  SOLDIERS 

The  Government,  in  making  this  announcement,  points  out 
to  the  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  of  the  disabled  American 
soldier,  regardless  of  race,  their  solemn  duty  in  helping  the  men 
of  their  families  to  make  up  their  minds  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. It  is  realized  that  the  discouragement  or  encouragement 
of  the  women  relatives  may  be  the  deciding  thing  in  the  man's 
life.  The  country  appeals  to  each  woman  interested  in  any  man 
to  stand  squarely  back  of  him  in  his  fight  to  make  good  and  to 
become  the  useful  citizen  that  his  talents  and  opportunities  per- 
mit him  to  be.  They  should  help  the  men  get  into  touch  with  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  insist,  if  necessary 
that  they  accept  the  generous  offer  of  the  Government  to  fit 
him  for  a  life  of  independence  and  self-helpfulness. 

The  work  that  has  thus  been  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  of  the  most  far-reaching  and 
fundamental  benefit  to  the  disabled  soldiers  of  every  type  and 
class,  and  its  necessity  for  general  approval  cannot  be  empha- 
sized too  forcibly  nor  too  insistently  by  the  colored  press,  the 
clergy,  secret  societies,  and  colored  women  of  the  country. 

Full  particulars  as  to  the  methods  by  which  all  soldiers  may 
be  restored  to  self-supporting  activity  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing an  inquiry  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  who  will  take  up  the  matter  directly  or 
refer  inquiries  to  the  district  office  nearest  their  home  cities. 

CARELESS  TALK 

THE  white  man  or  small  group  of  white  men  who  with  careless 
talk  pretend  that  considerable  numbers  of  whites  are  planning 
to ''keep  the  Negro  in  his  place  "  by  secret  bands,  when  the 
majority  of  the  white  people  are  not  planning  any  such  thing  ; 
the  Negro  or  small  band  of  Negroes  who  make  it  their  business 
to  say  in  public  that  "we"  are  going  to  do  this  or  that  desperate 
thing  when  the  war  is  over,  when  the  majority  of  colored  people 
are  planning  to  plead  their  cause  in  peace— both  of  these  incendi- 
ury  talkers,  white  and  colored,  are  public  enemies  and  should  be 
silenced  with  emphasis  and  rigor. 

—Isaac  Fisher  in  Fisk  University  News 
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THE  average  person  who  attends  strictly  to  his  or  her  busi- 
ness finds  little  time  to  meddle  with  other  people's  affairs. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  in  our  history  when  every  mother's  son 
of  us  should  be  up  and  doing,  that  time  is  right  now.  Many  of 
the  larger  opportunities  we  have  sought,  and  for  which  we  have 
fought,  now  are  open  to  us.  The  question  we  must  ask  our- 
selves is,  Are  we  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, and  are  we  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  are  ours  for 
the  asking  ?  Do  we  know  and  feel  the  responsibility  resting  on 
our  shoulders  when  we  accept  these  new  positions  ? 

We  have  used  in  the  past  the  standing  argument  against  pre- 
paring for  just  such  an  emergency,  ''  What's  the  use  preparing 
oneself  for  positions  that  never  will  be  open  to  us  to  fill  ?"  Be- 
cause the  Allies  could  not  at  the  first  attack  batter  down  the 
German  fortifications,  did  they  give  up  and  say  the  task  was  too 
great,  or  did  they  prepare  themselves  for  a  bigger  onslaught  with 
cannon,  munitions  and  other  paraphernalia  of  war  with  which  to 
hold  the  fort  after  winning  it?  We  have  had  the  value  of  pre- 
paredness pounded  into  us  in  every  conceivable  way  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  If  we  did  not  absorb  enough  of  it  for 
t>ersonal  use  we  have  no  one  but  ourselves  to  blame. 

We  waste  much  of  our  valuable  time  wondering  what  our 
status  will  be  after  the  war,  if  "Jim  Crowism  "  in  every  form 
will  be  abolished,  if  the  homy  head  of  prejudice  will  rise  as 
often  as  in  the  past,  if  the  line  so  distasteful  to  us  and  to  our  well 
wishers  on  the  other  side  will  be  erased  and  American  citizenship 
be  based  not  on  color  but  on  loyalty.  To  all  of  these  things  there 
is  but  one  reply:  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day  ;  the  prejudices  and 
traditions  of  the  American  white  man  must  go  as  they  came, 
gradually,  for '*a  man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the  same 
opinion  still." 

Our  future  hinges  on  our  making  good— not  good  for  colored 
people— there  must  not  be  two  standards,  one  for  white,  one  for 
black;  there  must  be  but  one  standard  for  all,  and  every  man  who 
courts  success  must  measure  up  to  that  standard.  Our  whining, 
baby,  dependent  days  are  over;  no  longer  will  our  shortcomings 
be  overlooked;  the  test  of  manly  worth  will  be  applied  equally  to 
all— if  anything,  we  must  be  a  shade  the  better  to  get  equal  credit. 
We  need  have  no  fear  of  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us  if 
each  day  we  give  the  very  best  that  is  in  us  to  whatever  task  is 
set  before  us.  We  have  asked  for  an  even  break,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
make  good.  From  now  on  it  is  our  business  to  attend  strictly  to 
our  own  business  and  let  the  other  fellow  do  the  same  thing.  If 
we  take  care  of  the  todays  the  tomorrows  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves—Chicago  Defender 
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FUTURE  OF  GERMAN  AFRICAN 
COLONIES 

BY  W.  C.  WILLOUGHBY 

Fonnder,  under  the  London  MiBuonajry  Society,  of  the  Tfffer  Kloof  Institute  in  South  Africa 

IT  IS  usual  to  speak  of  British  colonies  and  German  colonies; 
but  if ''colonies"  is  a  proper  term  to  apply  to  the  former 
group,  then  it  is  certainly  inapplicable  to  the  latter.  German 
colonies  were  German  preserves  in  which  Germany  exploited 
raw  materials  by  the  aid  of  raw  humanity  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  military  despotism  that  was  a  menace  to  the  natives 
and  a  disgrace  to  modem  civilization.  When  Germans  emigrated, 
they  seldom  went  to  German  "  colonies' ';  if  they  did  not  come  to 
the  United  States,  they  usually  went  to  a  British  colony.  There 
were  very  few  Germans  in  German  "colonies/'  apart  from  officials 
sent  out  to  administer  them  and  representatives  of  big  German 
Companies  who  had  the  ear  of  Imperial  officials  in  Germany  and 
therefore  had  to  be  recognized  by  the  local  officials. 

British  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  in4ependent 
democracies  linked  to  one  another  and  to  the  mother  country  by  a 
conunon  ideal  and  the  loosest  of  political  ties.  They  are  so  nearly 
independent  of  the  mother  country  and  have  such  a  large  measure 
of  self-determination  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  them 
as  colonies  at  all.  In  some  respects  they  have  a  larger  measure 
of  seii-determmation  than  have  the  several  States  of  the  great 
American  Commonwealth.  Each  colony  is  treated  by  Great 
Britain  as  a  sister-democracy,  who  has  made  a  home  of  her  own 
and  must  be  free  to  manage  it  in  her  own  way;  and  each  tries  to 
order  her  household  after  the  pattern  of  the  home  from  which 
she  came,  and  looks  towards  "home  "  for  guidance  and  protec- 
tion. There  are  a  number  of  British  Crown  Colonies  scattered 
over  the  world  that  occupy  a  different  position;  they  are  still 
minors  in  their  mother's  house,  but  are  being  trained  to  take 
their  place  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Si&ter  British  States. 

Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  say  that  England  is  largely  indebted  to 
the  American  War  of  Independence  for  the  great  principles  of 
large  political  liberty  that  she  has  applied  to  her  colonies— Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  for  instance.  She 
learned  lessons  then  that  she  has  rarely  forgotten  in  subsequent 
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years.  And  the  excellent  result  of  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples has  been  clearly  seen  in  the  eagerness  and  wholehearted- 
ness  with  which  these  sister-democracies  rushed  to  the  rescue  of 
England  in  her  day  of  danger.  It  would  be  a  very  poor  recom- 
pense for  this  wholehearted  support  if  Great  Britain  acted  at  the 
Peace  Conference  in  disregard  of  their  opinions.  These  are  facts 
that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  discuss  the  future 
of  the  captured  German  colonies. 

I  have  recently  paid  an  extensive  visit  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  and  I  found  everywhere  a  definite  and  dominant  opinion 
that  Grermany  must  never  again  have  bases  in  the  Pacific  for  poli- 
tical intrigue  and  naval  and  military  strategy— never,  at  any  rate, 
till  the  military  microbe  has  been  thoroughly  eliminated  from  the 
blood  of  the  German  people.  Something  akin  to  a  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  growing  up  in  these  lands  before  the  war;  and  since 
New  Zealand  conquered  German  Samoa  and  Australia  conquered 
German  New  Guinea  and  its  adjacent  islands,  the  nebulous 
opinions  of  former  days  have  become  crystallized  into  almost  im- 
perative convictions.  Australasians  know  now  the  extent  of  the 
danger  they  have  been  running  for  many  years,  though  in  their 
ignorance  tiiey  had  slept  peacefully  through  it  They  know,  too, 
what  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  so-called  German  "colonies'' 
think  of  their  past  masters,  and  how  they  felt  when  the  heel  of 
the  Prussian  jack-boot  was  upon  their  necks.  The  Australasian 
Commonwealths  must  evidently  be  consulted  in  the  final  disposal 
of  the  territories  that  they  have  conquered  in  the  Pacific. 

The  same  applies  to  South  Africa.  South  Africa  conquered 
German  Southwest  Africa  by  means  of  her  citizen  forces.  She 
was  as  unprepared  for  battle  as  England  was  when  the  war-cloud 
burst.  And  the  South  African  War  was  so  recent  that  she  might 
well  have  been  excused  if  her  conscience  had  permitted  her  to 
keep  out  of  the  conflict.  But  she  had  tasted  the  freedom  which 
England  grants  to  each  of  her  sister-democracies,  and  she  sprang 
to  the  rescue  of  England  and  the  protection  of  her  own  freedom 
with  an  alacrity,  which,  though  not  unanimous,  was  none  the  less 
marvelous  in  view  of  the  few  years  that  had  passed  since  Briton 
and  Boer  fought  one  another.  Having  conquered  German  South- 
west, she  knows  what  was  partly  a  guess  before— that  Grerman 
Southwest  was  never  intended  to  be  a  colony  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  but  a  jumping-off  place  for  the  conquest  of  the  diamond 
fields  and'  the  Witwatersrand,  and  that  Grermany  had  been 
thoroughly  preparing  for ''the  day"  it  hoped  for,  by  tampering 
with  South-African  opinion  and  corrupting  South- African  officials. 

It  would  be  utterly  unreasonable  to  expect  South  Africa  to 
permit  the  re-erection  of  the  German  menace  upon  her  border. 
She,  like  Australia,  slept  peacefully  in  her  former  ignorance;  but 
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now  that  her  eyes  have  been  rudely  opened,  watchfulness,  anxiety, 
and  suspicion  would  take  the  place  of  sleep.  German  Southwest 
Africa  ia  of  no  great  value  for  its  own  sake ;  but  its  strategic  value 
upon  the  border  of  South  Africa  is  so  important  that  the  wishes 
of  South  Africa  should  dominate  the  situation  at  Versailles  as  far 
as  this  conquered  "colony'' is  concerned.  If  England  were  to 
agree,  through  the  pressure  of  other  Great  Powers,  to  the  re- 
erection  of  a  Grerman  base  for  political  intrigue  and  military 
strategy  on  her  border,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  her  loyalty 
to  the  Empire  that  she  has  served  so  faithfully  would  be  equal  to 
the  tremendous  strain  that  would  be  put  upon  it. 

South  Africa  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conquest  of  German  East 
Africa,  too.  But  there  she  had  valuable  assistance  from  India, 
Rhodesia,  British  East  Africa,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  dis- 
posal of  Grerman  East  Africa  must  be  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  those  who  have  conquered  it.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  captured  ''  colonies  "  are  not  to  be  handed  back  to  Ger- 
many any  more  than  the  other  munitinnfl  of  war  that  Qpmnftny 
had  prepared  for  the  subjugation  of  the  world.  But  the  strong- 
est argument  against  handing  back  these  ''colonies"  to  Germany 
is  the  hgcnbla  Himtnlity  fti^r]|  pi^rgpriitinn  t^at  she  has  practiced  on 
I  tite  indigenous  tribes  that  she  found  there.^  No  lover  of  humanity 
'  who  has  studied  the  evidence  of  German  brutality  and  beastliness 
in  her  "colonies,''  will  ever  consent  to  place  any  native  tribe  un- 
der Germany  again.  For  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this 
beastliness  and  brutality  were  not  merely  the  occasional  doings 
of  odd  de-humanized  officials  who  did  great  mischief  before  their 
superiors  found  them  out  (freaks  may  occur  in  any  breed),  but 
were  characteristic  of  Germany  in  its  relation  to  weak  and  un- 
protected people.  What  Europe  saw  in  Belgium  and  Northern 
France,  it  might  have  seen  in  German  "colonies"  for  decades  past 
if  only  its  vision  had  been  a  little  more  telescopic. 

Some  talk  of  joint  control  of  these  "  colonies  "  by  a  number 
of  the  Great  Powers.  Internationalism  is  in  the  air ;  and  it  is  a 
healthy  influence  to  those  who  are  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
intoxication  that  it  sometimes  produces.  But  let  any  advocate  of 
such  joint  control  study  the  experiments  which  have  already  been 
made  in  that  direction— let  him  discover  what  joint  control  has 
amounted  to  in  Pacific  Islands  and  African  territory;  let  him  ask 
how  far  it  has  controlled  the  lawless  white  men  who  are  found 
everywhere  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  and  how  far  it  has 
secured  justice  and  the  opportunity  of  improvement  to  native 
communities,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that  of  all  schemes 
joint  control  is  the  most  unworkable  and  disastrous  to  the  people 
of  the  land.  If  the  enquirer  is  one  whose  love  of  humanity  is 
broad  enough  to  include  the  kindergarten  and  deficients'  classes  in 
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his  Father's  great  school,  let  him  ask  the  Aborigines  Protection 
Society  of  Australia  to  tell  him  how  joint  control  is  working  in  a 
Pacific  Island  that  is  in  constant  touch  with  Sydney.  Joint  con- 
trol is  a  mere  euphemism  for  mutual  interference  and  hindrance. 
Any  member  of  the  international  firm  would  run  the  business 
Ji)etter  if  it  had  the  whole  of  the  power  and  the  whole  of  the  respon- 
sibility. A  Board  of  Joint  Control  is  like  a  huge  financial  Syndi- 
cate. '  It  has  neither  a  body  to  be  kicked  nor  a  soul  to  be  damned. 
Then  we  hear  much  of  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
the  governed.  Well,  it  is  hardly  a  principle;  it  may  be  an  ideal. 
It  is  often  a  bit  of  pious  camouflage.  Its  difficulty  appears  at 
once  to  one  who  tries  to  reduce  it  to  carefully  defined  terms. 
What  is  to  be  the  area  of  self-determination  ?  Is  it  to  be  that  of 
a  State,  for  instance,  or  that  of  a  group  of  States  acting  together? 
America  once  gave  a  definite  answer  to  that  question,  and  the  re- 
sult has  hardly  been  such  as  to  induce  her  to  reverse  the  reply 
that  she  then  gave.  Or  is  the  area  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  race, 
or  of  nationality?  What  do  you  mean  by  *'race"  and  "nationality"? 
In  Africa— even  in  Bantu  Africa  (which  is  a  racial  whole),  there 
are  hundreds  of  paramount  chiefs,  each  independent  of  the  others; 
or,  if  you  prefer  it  in  ^rms  of  democracy  rather  than  autocracy, 
there  are  hundreds  of  independent  tribes,  each  jealous  of  the 
others  and  liable  on  that  account  to  go  in  a  different  direction. 
Will  you  grant  the  power  of  self-determination  to  each  independ- 
enfTribef  Then  you  had  bSlter  say,  without  camouflage,  that  no 
one  of  the  Great  Powers  is  to  govern  any  part  of  Africa ;  and  no 
lover  of  Africa  who  has  spent  a  decade  in  the  country  will  agree 
with  you  in  this  conclusion,  because  he  knows  that  after  you 
have  kept  out  European  law  you  will  fail  to  keep  out  the 
European  lawless,  and  knows,  too,  that  Africa  needs  the  help  of 
better  trained  Europe  if  ever  she  is  to  emerge  from  the  kinder- 

\/     g^rten. 

y  ^  a  Africa  is  to  be  parceled  out  among  the  Great  Powers,  it 
must  be  in  large  areas;  to  parcel  it  out  on  the  model  of  a  crazy- 
work  quilt  is  to  court  the  refusal  of  every  Power  to  take  charge 
of  any  one  of  the  little  crazy  patches.  /No  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  has  any  right  to  take  charge  of  Mrican  tribes  unless  it 
does  so  with  the  avowed  determination  to  train  these  primary 
scholars  for  the  higher  classes  in  Christian  civilization^  And  any 
Power  that  does  that  must  be  prepared  to  lose  large  sums  per 
annum  in  administration.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  gain  and  glory, 
except  the  glory  that  is  inseparable  from  altruistic  service  of 
humanity. /^  The  Germans  exploited  their  "colonies"  and  dis- 
"^  /regarded  tBtrvelfare  of  the  natives  to  an  extent  that  few  Amer- 
'  icans  would  approve  of;  and  yet  their  statistics  reveal  the  great 
loss  per  annum  that  was  involved  in  even  that  transaction.  | 
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The  ideal  of  the  self-determination  of  the  governed  contains 
a  truth  that  is  difficult  of  application  to  European  communities 
except  in  a  general  and  generous  way,  and  which  is  simply  im- 
possible of  application  to  African  tribes.  Still,  however  impossible 
it  may  be  to  include  such  phrases  in  legal  documents  for  the 
partitionment  of  Africa  among  the  Great  Powers,  it  is  an  ideal 
that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  any  Great  Power  that  governs 
any  part  of  Africa.  It  is  not  a  new  ideal./"  The  only  parts  of 
South  Africa  that  are  under  the  direct  contM^  of  England  today 
are  the  Protectorates  of  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  and  Swazi- 
land. All  these  Protectorates  are  under  the  control  of  Britain  by 
^  the  free  choice  of  the  tribes  that  live  in  them  ;  they  have  never 
'  been  conquered,  or  coerced,  or  cheated  into  signing  agreements 
that  they  did  not  understand  ;  and  they  are  evidently  still  con- 
tentr  )In  1895  the  prospect  of  losing  the  benefit  of  direct  govem- 
mralTDy  Britain,  caused  King  Khama  and  other  paramount  Bec- 
wana  chiefs  to  undertake  what  was  for  them  an  expensive  and 
laborious  journey  to  England  that  they  might  beg  Queen  Victoria 
not  to  throw  them  away.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  their  guide 
and  counsellor  on  that  visit;  and  I  know  that  gladness  filled  their 
hearts  when  their  request  was  acceded  to.  And  when  the  war 
broke  out  in  1914,  they  offered  all  the  help  that  they  could  give  to 
England  in  her  need.  The  offer  was  not  accepted,  because  Eng- 
land has  never  cared  to  arm  Africans  against  Europeans,  but  the 
offer  shows  none  the  less  clearly  what  their  present  attitude  to- 
wards England  is. 

Again.  In  1883,  before  any  German  had  entered  what  after- 
wards became  German  East  Africa  (except  one  in  the  service  of 
the  Belgian  International  Expedition),  I  brought  down  to  Zanzi- 
bar and  registered  at  the  British  Consulate  an  urgent  request 
from  King  Mirambo  that  Queen  Victoria  would  take  over  the 
government  of  his  country  and  use  him  as  her  servant  I  had 
used  no  influence,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  secure  this  re- 
quest; nor  had  any  other  Britisher.  It  was  his  own  unprompted 
and  earnest  wish.  King  Mirambo  was  at  that  time  by  far  the 
most  powerful  chief  in  that  area,  and  if  Britain  had  complied 
with  his  request,  it  would  have  saved  her  much  trouble  and  the 
East  African  tribes  much  persecution.  V^nf ortunately,  at  that 
time  the  British  Government  did  not  foresee  what  Germany  was 
even  then  begining  to  play  for,  and  did  not  wish  to  undertake 
further  responsibility  in  Africa.  If  it  were  possible  to  apply  a 
principle  of  self-determination  by  submitting  the  question  to  the 
general  voice  of  each  tribal  community  in  Africa,  even  Britain 
herself  would  be  supriseji  at  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  would 
be  placed  in  her  hands/  But,  like  the  Holy  Grail,  it  is  a  glimmer 
of  glory  that  may  insfmre  a  knightly  quest;  not  a  principle  that 
can  be  defined  and  applied  to  Africa. 
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But  what  shall  be  done  with  these  captured  "colonies'' — 
German  Southwest  and  German  East  ?  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  thought  of  the  men  whose  voices  will  be  preponderant, 
and  ought  to  be  preponderant,  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  ; 
but  as  one  who  has  loved  Africa  and  studied  her  problems  for  more 
than  a  quarter-century,  the  following  seems  to  me  to  be  best : 
(1)  Give  German  Southwest  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
acknowledge  the  services  of  the  latter  in  German  East  Africa  by 
giving  her  all  the  territory  south  of  the  Zambesi  and  Cunene 
Rivers  that  does  not  belong  to  Portugal ;  (2)  Compensate  the 
Chartered  Company  for  its  expropriation  from  Southern  Rhodesia 
by  giving  it  grants  of  land  in  German  East  Africa ;  (3)  Set  up 
a  new  Crown  Colony  of  British  Central  Africa,  which  shall  in- 
clude North  Rhodesia,  German  East  Africa,  British  East  Africa, 
and  Zanzibar;  and  saddle  it  with  conditions  of  Indian  immigration 
that  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  Indian  Empire.  This  Crown 
Colony  would,  of  course,  be  trained  from  the  first  to  become  one 
more  of  the  great  sister-democracies  of  Britain,  which  like  Britain 
herself  are  ready,  if  I  mistake  not,  for  a  new  Declaration  of  In- 
terdependence with  America  with  whom  they  are  already  one  in 
all  that  matters  most  for  the  freedom  and  progress  of  the  world. 

But  here  again  that  ideal  of  self-determination  comes  in. 
And  neither  this  nor  any  other  solution  should  be  attempted  till 
the  wishes  of  Europeans  who  have  settled  in  these  countries  and 
of  the  tribes  that  were  born  there  have  been  ascertained— ascer- 
tained not  in  any  formal  and  legal  manner,  but  in  a  general  and 
generous  way.  The  wish  of  the  few  Germans  that  dwell  in  this 
area  should  not  weigh  at  all ;  they  have  sacrificed  by  their  abuse 
of  power  their  right  to  consideration. 


WITH  THE  NEGRO  TROOPS 

THE  entire  First  Battalion  of  the  367th  Infantry  (Buffaloes) 
has  been  cited  for  bravery,  and  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre, 
thus  entitling  every  officer  and  man  in  the  battalion  to  wear  this 
distinguished  French  decoration.  This  citation  was  made  by  the 
French  Commission  because  of  the  splendid  service  and  bravery 
shown  by  this  battalion  in  the  last  engagement  of  the  war,  Sun- 
day and  Monday,  November  10  and  11,  in  the  drive  to  Metz. 
This  battalion  went  into  action  through  a  valley  commanded  by 
the  heavy  German  guns  of  Metz,  and  held  the  Germans  at  bay 
while  the  56th  regiment  retreated,  but  not  until  it  had  suffered 
a  heavy  loss.  The  First  Battalion  was  commanded  by  Major 
Charles  L.  Appleton,  of  New  York,  with  company  commanders 
and  lieutenants  all  colored. 
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"Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  head  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  who 
recently  returned  to  Paris  from  a  thousand-mile  motor  trip  on  a 
visit  to  the  American  Negro  troops  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  else- 
where, has  reported  to  the  American  peace  delegation  that  the 
condition  of  these  soldiers  is  satisfactory.  He  addressed  many 
Negro  organizations,  complimenting  the  Negroes  on  the  good 
showing  they  had  made  in  the  fighting  line  and  urging  them  to  set 
an  example  of  industry  and  thrift  to  their  race  upon  their  return 
home.  He  cautioned  the  Negroes  to  exercise  self-control  in  France 
and  leave  such  a  reputation  that  the  Allies  would  respect  the 
American  Negro  because  of  his  character. ''—New  York  Age 

IN  the  92d  Division  of  the  American  Army,  14  colored  offi- 
cers and  43  colored  enlisted  men  have  been  cited  for  bravery 
in  action  and  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  The 
Division  suffered  a  total  of  1478  casualties.  "Considering  the  des- 
perate advance  the  Negro  soldiers  of  the  Division  made  out  from 
Pont-a-Mousson  the  morning  of  November  10,  the  casualties  are 
slight;  this  was  probably  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  their 
line  advanced.  Officers  could  not  hold  them  back,  and  the  Ger- 
man guns  and  soldiers  could  not  stop  them.  They  plunged  into 
the  Bois  Frehaut  and  held,  for  36  hours  after  they  took  it,  this 
place  from  which  picked  Moroccan  and  Senegalese  troops  were 
forced  to  retreat  in  ten  minutes  after  they  had  entered  it.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  surprising—a  miracle — that  the  casualty 
list  of  the  92d  Division  did  not  mount  to  many  times  1478.'' 

ONE  hundred  and  twenty-four  American  Negroes,  members  of 
the  37l8t  and  372d  Infantry  Regiments,  have  been  dec- 
orated by  the  French  authorities  for  extraordinary  heroism  under 
fire.  Four  of  them  received  the  Medaille  Militaire  and  the  others 
the  War  Cross. 

THE  Stevedores  have  received  a  new  name— the  Transporta- 
tion Corps.  There  are  ten  thousand  colored  men  in  this 
corps  in  the  port  of  Bordeaux  who,  although  they  expect  to  be 
the  last  ones  to  come  home,  will  come  back  with  the  same  cour- 
age with  which  they  went  over.  Without  them  "  the  boys  with 
the  guns  couldn't  have  whipped  the  Germans."  They  have  been 
there  thirteen  months,  struggling  to  and  from  the  docks,  singing, 
whether  in  rain  or  snow,  cold  or  heat,  and  making  world  records 
in  the  unloading  of  transports. 


T  LIKE  the  "square  dear'  position  of  the  Southern  Workman  on  the 


race  question,  and  the  "equality  of  opportunity"  doctrine  of  edu- 
cation which  Hampton  stands  for. — ^Judith  C.  Horton,  President 
Okiakoma  State  FederaHon  Negro  Women's  Clubs, 
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Dafly  Menus  for  War  Service:  By  Thetta  Quay  Pranks, 
author  of  "Efficiency  in  the  Household."  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  New  York  and  London.    Price  $5.00. 

THIS  is  a  well-arranged,  carefully  worked  out  set  of  menus 
for  every  day  in  the  year,  following  the  instructions  of  the 
Food  Administration.  The  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the 
menus  would  make  their  own  appeal  at  any  time,  but  particularly 
in  war  times.  The  dishes  suggested  are  so  good  that  one  need 
not  be  conscious,  always,  of  the  use  of  "substitutes,'',  yet  the 
substitutes  for  meat,  wheat,  sugar,  and  animal  fats  are  used 
freely.  Sunday  and  holiday  menus  are  given  the  extra  attention 
usually  placed  on  them  by  housekeepers.  Each  menu  bears  a 
statement  of  the  calories  contained  in  it,  so  that  anyone  who 
follows  the  book  from  day  to  day  may  be  assured  of  a  "  well- 
balanced  "  dietary. 

Some  new  and  unusual  features  have  been  added;  for  ex- 
ample, a  grocery  list,  as  a  guide  for  monthly  buying  to  help  the 
housekeeper  to  get  away  from  the  "day  by  day"  or  "last- 
minute  "  ordering;  and  a  space  for  monthly  and  yearly  summaries 
of  expenditures.  The  experiences  of  the  last  few  years  have 
shown  us  that  we  must  know,  definitely,  what  we  are  paying  for 
food,  in  order  to  live  wisely  and  patriotically.  These  pages 
furnish  a  convenient  way  to  keep  such  accounts.  Other  interest- 
ing features  are  the  food  conservation  recipes  in  the  Appendix, 
and  the  lists  giving  the  calories  of  invidual  portions. 

However,  the  price  of  the  book,  and  of  even  the  cheapest  of 
the  three  sets  of  menus  which  it  contains,  makes  it  prohibitive 
to  those  who  most  need  such  a  book.  B.  A.  L. 

Boy  Activity  Projects:  By  Samuel  E.  Blackburn,  B.  E.,  of 
the  North  Texas  State  Normal  College.  Published  by  the  Manual 
Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.    Price,  $1.25. 

THIS  textbook  will  commend  itself  to  progressive  teachers  of 
woodwork  on  account  of  its  practical  as  well  as  its  educa- 
tional value.  It  is  a  manual  having  its  subject  headed  in  the 
right  direction  and  shows  that  the  author  sees,  as  all  thoughtful 
educators  have  seen  for  many  years,  that  the  manual  training  in 
our  schools  must  deal  with  real  things  and  not  so  much  with  non- 
essentials, despite  their  so-called  cultural  value.  In  other  words 
it  must  do  its  part  in  preparing  our  youth  for  real  life.    This 
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book  is  full  of  projects  of  this  character,  having  both  educational 
and  practical  value  and  an  absorbing  interest  for  boys  in  the 
upper  grammar  grades,  where  most  of  them  will  end  their 
schooling. 

We  commend  this  new  work  of  the  author  because  it  is  in 
line  with  the  thought  that  school  playgrounds  should  be  amply 
supplied  with  apparatus  all  of  which  should  be  made  by  the 
manual-training  students.  This  new  book  is  a  definite  step  in 
the  right  direction.  j.  H.  J. 

Mechanical  Drawing  Problems :  By  Edward  Berg  &  Emil  F. 
Ktonquist,  Washington  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Published  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.    Price,  $1.00. 

THE  reader  finds  in  this  book  a  rather  comprehensive  outline 
of  a  course  of  study  to  cover  two  years  in  school.  The 
problems  embody  the  fundamental  principles,  and  examples  of 
practical  mechanical  drawing  arranged  in  a  logical  and  well- 
considered  order.  In  its  main  features  this  course  is  similar  to 
many  others  which  are  constantly  appearing,  but  in  some  of  its 
details  it  is  unique.  A  very  useful  feature  in  the  outline  is  the 
specification  sheet  accompanying  each  problem,  which  acquaints 
the  student  with  trade  practices  and  calls  out  his  initiative. 
"Mechanical  Drawing  Problems"  is  a  useful  addition  to  the 
numerous  books  on  this  subject  J.  H.  j. 


CITIZENS,   ARISE! 

BY  KATRINA  TRASK 

RISE,  Citizens,  arise  !  the  mad  world-war  is  done, 
Bat  oar  divinest  duty  has  only  now  befinm- 
With  every  power  we  now  must  work  to  make  a  righteous  world. 
To  hold  Truth's  standard  steadfast,  to  wave  Truth's  flag,  unfurled, 
To  plow  and  sow  the  shadowed  earth  until  it  blooms  anew, 
To  make  the  Word  of  Prophet  and  Philosopher  come  true. 
*  •  *  *  • 

Behold  !  the  dreams  that  prophets  dreamed  are  now  upon  the  way— 

A  League  of  Nations  may  be  formed  to  match  the  dawning  Day, 

A  bond  of  human  Brotherhood,  a  true  God-welded  bond. 

To  hold  mankind  together,  with  cohesion  far  beyond 

The  strength  that  comes  from  weapons  and  from  armaments  of  might. 

Nations  allied  to  Nations  by  Everlasting  Right. 

Rise,  Citizens  !    Arise  from  the  weary  blood-drenched  sod, 
Proclaim  the  League  of  Nations— sealed  with  the  seal  of  God  I 
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HAMPTON  INCIDENTS 


CHRISTMAS  HOUDAYS 

THE  Christinas  celebration  began 
with  the  usual  concert  on  Fri- 
day evening,  December  20,  in  Ogden 
Hall.  In  addition  to  the  singing  of  car- 
ols by  the  various  groups  of  students, 
there  was  a  violin  solo  by  Frank 
Stoney  Williams,  a  former  Hampton 
student,  now  studying  in  Boston,  and 
vocal  solos  by  Max  Weinstein,  an 
army  song  leader  who  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  Negro  troops. 

On  Saturday  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment closed  for  the  holidays  until 
January  3.  On  Christmas  Eve  the 
beautiful  Christmas  tree  on  the  water- 
front was  lighted  and  every  night  un- 
til the  New  Year  it  gave  pleasure  to 
all  who  came  within  sight  of  it. 

Christmas  Day  was  ushered  in  as 
usual  with  the  singing  of  carols  in  the 
early  morning.  A  service  was  held  in 
Memorial  Church  at  four  o'clock  and 
a  general  social  in  Cleveland  Hall  in 
the  evening.  The  old  people  of  the 
community  in  the  cabins  and  poor- 
house  were  made  happy  with  good 
Christmas  dinners  distributed  by  the 
missionary  society. 

Many  of  the  students  went  home  for 
the  holidays  but  the  few  who  re- 
mained were  well  entertained.  Mov- 
ing pictures  were  shown  several  times, 
and  the  "Stunt  Party"  given  by  the 
students  themselves  in  Ogden  Hall 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Owing  to  the  second  outbreak  of 
influenza  the  Emancipation  Day  exer- 
cises on  New  Year's  Day  and  the  so- 
cial in  the  evening  were  omitted, 
and  the  unveiling  of  the  Senior 
Class  Motto  postponed,  but  the  usual 
New  Year's  prayer  meeting  was  held 
in  the  morning, 

REOPENING  OF  SCHOOL 

ALTHOUGH  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment reopened  on  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 2,  the  whole  school  did  not  as- 


semble until  Sunday  night,  January  6, 
as  those  students  who  had  been  away 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  quarantine 
for  five  days  after  their  return.  A 
special  service  was  held  for  them  In 
the  morning  by  Dr.  Gregg,  but  they 
were  allowed  to  attend  chapel  in  the 
evening,  and  at  that  service  the  school 
seemed  more  normal  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  since  last  spring,  when 
the  boys  began  to  leave  to  join  the 
Array.  Many  boys  who  were  in  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  are  now  re-entering  school 
to  finish  their  courses,  and  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  have  them  back  and 
to  realize  the  difference  their  absence 
had  made,  as  one  did  in  listening  to 
the  excellent  singing  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. The  khaki  uniform,  however,  has 
endeared  itself  to  all  members  of  the 
school  and  they  are  glad  to  know  that 
it  will  still  be  worn,  as  Hampton  is  to 
have  a  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  which  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  many  schools  and  colleges. 

A  SUNDAY  NIGHT  TALK 

AT  this  Sunday  evening  service  Dr. 
Gregg  spoke  of  his  recent  visit 
to  Washington  where  he  met  and 
talked  with  various  men  who  are  in- 
terested in  Hampton  and  its  problems. 
He  saw  Dr.  Durkee,  the  president  of 
Howard  University,  who  believes  in 
vocational  as  well  as  professional  edu- 
cation, and  thoroughly  endorses  Hamp- 
ton's  work.  He  talked  with  Major 
Perry  and  Major  Meras  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Special  Train- 
ing of  the  War  Department,  who  are 
organizing  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps.  Major  Meras  is  especially 
interested  in  the  physical  training  to 
be  given  the  students  and  hopes  that 
the  three  hours  of  military  drill  they 
will  have  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
men. 

Dr.   Gregg  also  talked    with  Mr. 
Bradford  Knapp,  who  has  charge  of 
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exteneion  work  in  the  South  and  who 
spoke  of  the  failare  of  German  agents 
to  make  tJegroes  disloyal ;  with  Mr. 
A.  C.  True  in  charge  of  codperative 
work  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  States,  under  the 
Smith- Lever  Act;  with  Mr.  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
who  gave  the  Founder's  Day  address 
this  year;  and  with  Mr.  Cato  Sells, 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

«AT  THE  GATE  OF  STARS  •* 

THIS  was  the  title  of  a  partriotic 
masque  given  in  Ogden  Hall  in 
December  by  the  Hampton  Institute 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  France,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, and  Russia,  met  before  the  Gate 
of  Stars,  dressed  for  a  peaceful  festi- 
val. They  were  joined  by  America, 
for  whom  a  throne  was  set  before 
the  gate,  for  she  had  been  appointed 
its  guardian.  Then  came  Germany, 
dressed  for  a  war,  calling  to  her 
the  gods  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  war. 
They  overthrew  Belgium,  whereupon 
France,  England,  and  Russia  declared 
war  on  Germany.  America  was  left 
at  the  Gate  of  Stars,  with,  wounded 
Belgium  at  her  feet,  to  whom  were 
soon  added  Serbia,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Poland,  and  Armenia.  America  called 
Red  Cross  nurses  from  behind  the 
gate  and  tore  bandages  for  the  stricken 
nations  from  her  golden  robe. 

The  Allies  returned,  bringing  Italy 
and  Japan  who  had  joined  them.  Rus- 
sia, tired  of  the  war,  annnouced  her 
withdrawal,  and  again  the  Allies  urged 
America  to  go  with  them.  While  she 
hesitated  the  Angel  of  the  Gates  ap- 
peared and  promised  to  guard  them  in 
her  absence.  America  then  called 
upon  her  children  and  they  came,  from 
New  England,  from  the  West, 
and  from  the  South.  Descending 
from  her  throne  she  knelt  before 
the  Angel,  while  her  golden  cloak, 
turned  inside  out,  revealed  itself 
as  a  service  flag.  Followed  by  her 
children  and  her  Allies  she  marched, 
sword  in  hand,  away  to  battle.  As 
they  disappeared  the  Angel  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  stars  of  Hope,  Faith, 
Love,  and  Victory,   who  promised  a 


decisive  and  lasting  peace. 

Before  the  masque  began  Lieut. 
Charles  E.  Grifilth,  Jr.,  a  soldier  from 
Fort  Monroe  who  had  kindly  offered 
his  services,  played  several  violin 
solos  which  were  much  enjoyed  by  the 
audience. 

PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

ON  Saturday  evening,  December  14, 
was  held  the  fourth  annual  prize 
speaking  contest,  instituted  by  Miss 
Nettleton  and  Mr.  W.  T.  B.  Wil- 
liams. Nine  contestants  took  part, 
of  whom  five  were  girls  and  four  boys. 
The  first  prize  of  five  dollars  was  won 
by  Lyle  Hawkins,  whose  selection  was 
"The  Three  Things"  by  Mary  Ship- 
man  Andrews.  The  second  and  third 
prizes,  of  three  and  two  dollars  re- 
spectively, were  won  by  girls,  the 
second  by  Yaitsy  E.  Kenney,  who 
recited  LongfeTlow's  "Legend  Beau- 
tiful," and  the  third  by  M.  Adella 
Hallman,  with  the  selection,  "The 
Soul  of  France,"  by  Catherine  Van 
Dyke. 

Mr.  Williams  presided  and  the  judges 
were  Mrs.  James  E.  Gregg,  Mrs. 
Theodora  L.  Pumell,  and  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Fulton. 

THE  motto  of  the  Class  of  1919  is 
"  Aim  high;  fear  not,  strive  on; 
our  goal  the  star."  Instead  of  being 
unveiled  as  usual,  it  was  lowered  over 
the  heads  of  the  Class  sitting  on  the 
stage  of  Ogden  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
January  11,  above  it  gleaming  a  bril- 
liant star.  The  class  president,  Col- 
umbus Simango  of  South  Africa,  spoke 
of  the  meaning  of  the  great  days  in 
which  we  are  living  and  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  motto  for  Hampton 
graduates  going  out  to  explain  to  their 
people  the  duties  of  the  new  era  which 
it  is  believed  is  beginning  upon  the 
earth.  After  the  class  song  short 
talks  were  given  by  Dr.  Gregg  and 
Major  Washington. 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 

TWO  more  members  of  Hampton's 
teaching  staff  have  left  the  school 
to  engage  in  war  work— Miss  Mary 
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BrioBmade  and  Miss  Cora  Robinson. 
Both  have  volunteered  to  assist  in  phys- 
ical recon  8  traction  work  for  wounded 
soldiers.  Miss  Robinson  is  now  at  the 
Walter  Reed  HospiUl  in  Washincrton, 
while  Miss  Brinsmade  is  at  present 
taking  a  course  in  reconstruction 
work  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Two  workers  who  were  formerly  at 
Shellbanks,  Miss  Mary  Bissell,  and 
Mrs.  Jennie  Rumsey,  are  now  on  the 
grounds,  Mrs.  Ramsey  as  an  academic 
teacher  and  Miss  Bissell  as  assistant 
to  Mrs.  Harrison,  who  n  in  charge  of 
the  Teachers'  Kitchen.  Miss  Ruth 
Roop,  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  is  in  the 
domestic  science  department. 

T7K)R  thirteen  years  Miss  Clara  Snow 
^  has  been  at  Shellbanks  in  charge 
of  the  school  there.  She  has  recently 
left  this  position  to  take  up  campaign 
work  for  the  school,  and  will  first 
spend  several  months*  visiting  Penn 
School,  Calhoun,  and  other  schools  in 
the  South.  A  farewell  party  was 
given  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
for  Miss  Snow  at  Shellbanks  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  January  4. 

ON  December  10,  Major  Washing- 
ton spoke  before  the  Fourth  Red 
Cross  Home  Service  Institute,  a  six- 
weeks'  course  offered  by  the  School 
of  Social  Work  in  Richmond  He  was 
invited  to  speak  by  Helen  K.  Shipps, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Service  Education 
for  the  Red  Cross.  Major  Washing- 
ton spoke  of  the  loyal  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Negroes  in  the  war  and 
emphasized  the  need  of  codperation 
of  all  for  all. 

Miss  Walter  spoke  at  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Hampton  on  Sunday 
evening,  December  8,  on  the  subject, 
"Begin  Now." 

Lieut  James  R.  Case,  formerly  a 
worker  in  the  A^culture  Depart- 
ment, who  left  to  join  the  army  and 
has  seen  service  m  France,  has  re- 
ceived his  discharge  and  has  returned 
to  the  school  with  his  wife.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Case  will  assist  temporarily  in 
the  educational  work  at  Shellbanks. 

VISITORS 

HAMPTON  was  very  glad  to  wel; 
come  Col.  and  Mrs.  Adel no  Gibson, 


who  spent  a  few  days  at  the  school 
in  December.  Colonel  Gibson,  who 
was  attached  to  the  General  Head- 
quarters Staff  in  France  before  serv- 
ing with  the  63d  Artillery,  and  whose 
interesting  letters  hjave  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Southern  Work- 
man, was  formerly  stationed  at  Fort 
Monroe  and  while  there  helped  to 
drill  the  Hampton  Institute  battalion 
He  had  just  returned  from  overseas 
and  spoke  to  the  school  on  Sunday 
evening,  December  16,  on  some  of  his 
experiences  abix>ad,  dwelling  especial- 
ly upon  the  problem  of  race  relations, 
and  showing  how  the  war  has  taught 
that  different  races  and  classes  can 
live  together  in  peace  if  given  a  chance 
to  make  the  most  of  their  lives. 
.  While  they  were  visiting  the  various 
camps  in  the  vicinity,  with  Mr.  H.  K. 
Caskey,  District  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
and  his  daughter.  Miss  Abby  Rocke- 
feller, spent  a    day  at    the    schooL 

OTHER  recent  visitors  at  Hampton 
were  Miss  Annie  B.  Scoville  one 
of  Hampton*'s  field  agents;  Mr.  F.  A. 
Long,  principal  of  Christiansburg  In- 
stitute, with  Mrs.  Long;  Miss  A.  C. 
Pearsall,  the  new  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Hampton  Association;  Dr. 
George  E.  Haynes,  Director  of  Negro 
Economics;  Mr.  T  C.  Erwin,  Vir- 
ginia Supervisor  of  Negro  Eco- 
nomics; and  Mr.  H.  O.  Sargent,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Federal  Agent  for  Agri- 
cultural Education. 

IN  December  three  members  of  the 
British  Educational  Mission  to 
the  United  States  visited  Hampton 
Institute.  They  were  Sir  Henry  Miers, 
vice  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Manchester;  the  Rev.  Edward  M. 
Walker,  fellow  and  librarian  of  Queen's 
College.  Oxford;  and  Dr.  John  Joly, 
professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  visitors  were  shown  through 
the  various  departments  and  met  m 
Ogden  Hall  in  the  afternoon,  where 
they  heard  the  school  sing  some  of 
the  old  plantation  songs  and  each 
made  a  brief  address,  expressing  their 
interest  in  Hampton's  methods  and 
their  hope  that  England  and  America 
would  be  brought  into  closer  relation- 
ship in  the  future. 
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THE  twelfth  supplementary  list  of  Hampton's  Negro  graduates 
and  ex-students  in  the  Army  or  Navy  contains  the  names  of 
Hampton  boys  who  were  members  of  the  Hampton  S.  A.  T.  C. 
They  are:— 

Edward  E.  Alston,  Ernest  F.  Anderson,  John  0*  Ball,  William 
M.  Ball,  Clarence  F.  Ballard,  Clarence  H.  Banks,  Joseph  N. 
Banks,  Gilmore  A.  Bentley,  James  Bethune,  James  H.  Blow, 
Clarence  A.  Boffman,  B.  Franklin  Bomar,  Sanford  P.  Bradby, 
William  P.  Brooks,  Alphonso  Brown,  Charles  V.  Brown,  Paris  T. 
Brown,  Vergrie  Brown,  Moses  Bryant,  Ralph  L.  Burrell,  Andrew 
M.  Burns,  P.  McCabe  Calf  ee,  John  H.  Calhoun,  Isaiah  W.  Camp- 
bell, Jr.,  Lorenzo  W.  Campbell,  William  Cheatham,  William  L. 
Childs,  Hannibal  D.  Clark,  John  C.  Coates,  Richard  B.  Collins, 
W.  Edward  Crowder,  Irvin  S.  Curry,  P.  Luther  Davidson,  John 
H.  W.  Day,  E.  Roland  Deans,  Henry  E.  Dent,  Jesse  B.  Derry, 
James  M.  Dillard,  Russell  A.  Dixon,  Bartee  W.  Elliott,  Thomas  H. 
Epps,  Wheeler  C.  Ervin,  John  C.  Evans,  L.  Dewey  Evans,  Riley 
J.  Ferebee,  Rufus  W.  Finney,  Robert  E.  Fitzgerald,  Elmer  E. 
Fortune,  John  W.  Freeman,  James  W.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Percy  E. 
Garlic,  Norwood  Gilmore,  Alfred  P.  Godwin,  Barney  B.  Gold- 
smith, Ralph  Graham,  Ralph  C.  Grant,  John  W.  Greene,  Theodore 
C.  Gregory,  James  H.  Grier,  Charles  M.  Hancock,  Edward  J. 
Harllee,  Lyle  M.  Hawkins,  Jacob  C.  Hubbard,  Clarence  D. 
Hughes,  Chauncey  0.  Hunter,  S.  Jarvis  Hunter,  Robert  B.  Jack- 
son, T.  Aubery  Jeter,  J.  Moses  Johnson,  Adrian  A.  B.  Jones, 
Edward  Jones,  Preston  C.  Jones,  William  E.  Jones,  Jr., 
Calvin  Jordan,  Leonard  D.  Keeling,  R.  Alphonso  Knox,  Oliver 
W.  H.  Latney,  Belford  V.  Lawson,  William  B.  Lee.  William  E. 
Lee,  Edgar  A.  Long,  Jr.^  Oscar  W.  Long,  Stuart  E.  McClanahan, 
Andrew  A.  McKnight,  James  McKnight,  Jr,  Frederick  D.  Mann, 
James  A.  Mann,  Oliver  G.  Mayo,  Maceo  M.  Mead,  William  E. 
Mitchell,  William  H.  Morgan,  William  0.  Morris,  Charles  A. 
Nelson,  Miller  E.  Nicholas,  Robert  A.  Northern,  Griffin  E.  Oliver, 
Jr.,  Moses  G.  Payne,  Samuel  D.  Penny  well,  Gayle  H.  Peters, 
Harrison  McK.  Phillips,  Alexander  J.  Pinkney,  Jr.,  Frank  McL 
Rafra,  Herbert  E.  Rainey,  Addison  L.  Randolph,  James  L.  Red- 
dick,  William  T.  Reed,  Clarence  H.  Richmond,  Daniel  W.  Rob- 
inson, J.  Ernest  Roseboro,  Andrew  Sanders,  Maceo  A.  Santa 
Cruz,  Alexander  Saunders,  Floyd  R.  Scott,  William  A.  Shields, Jr., 
Harry  L.  Smith,  James  A.  Spratley,  James  Q.  Stevens,  Prince  A. 
Stevens,  Samuel  F.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Andrew  W.  Thomas,  Howard  B. 
Thompson,  Robert  M.  Thompson,  Dennis  L.  Tomlin,  Charles 
Turner,  James  A.  J.  Turner,  Cecil  B.  Twine,  Frederick  D.  Upshur, 
G.  Percy  Watley,  Andrew  J.  Watts,  Andrew  E.  Weeks,  Simeon 
B.  Weeks,  H.  Lawson  White,  Russell  W.  White,  George  D.  Wil- 
liams, George  G.  Williams,  James  A.  Williams,  Joshua  W.  Wil- 
liams, Stuart  Williams,  V.  Forrest  Williams,  Augustine  Willis, 
Gerald  B.  Wilson,  Herbert  F.  Wilson,  J.  Earl  Wilson,  Leonidas  E. 
Wilson,  Charles  F.  E.  Wood,  Chester  A.  Woods,  George  A. 
Wright,  Norman  B.  Younge. 

Others  on  the  Honor  Roll  are: — 

In  the  Howard  University  S.  A.  T.  C:  Walter  B.  Baker,  ex- 
student'19;  Charles  McK.  Golden,  ex-student  '18;  Roy  Cordery,aO; 
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Howard  W.  Hardy,  ex-student '19;  Herbert  C.Langley,  ex- 
student '18;  Earl  M.  Pinkett,  ex-student  '19;  Grafton  C.  Reed/06. 
E.  Bernard  Ward,  18;  Clinton  E.  Warner,  '12;  and  Joseph  P. 
Wilson,  Jr.,  ex-student  '08. 

In  Prance:  Robert  M.  Black,  ex-student  '18;  Albert  R.  Booth, 
ex-student  '14;  Nelson  R.  Jordan,  ex-student  '09;  Charles  S.  Man- 
ley,  ex-student  '12;  and  James  L.  Terrell,  '18. 

At  Camp  Dix,  N.  J. :  William  Walter  Lee,  ex-student  '15;  and 
Alexander  Taylor,  ex-student  '17. 

At  Camp  Greene,  N.  C. :  Edward  G.  Trigg,  '18. 

At  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio:  W.  Archer  Weaver,  ex-student, '10. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  total  number  of  Negro  and 
Indian  former  students  of  Hampton  known  to  be  in  the  service 
January  1,  1919:— 

Negro       Indian       Total 

Graduates  161  8  169 

Ex-students  336  36  372 

Students  (not  in  S.  A.  T.  C. )    3  3 

Totals         500  44  544 

Hampton  Institute  S.  A.  T.  C.    148  00  148       ' 

Grand  Total      648  44  692 

NoTB— On  December  1, 1918»  the  Hampton  Students'  Army  Trmininff  Corps  nnmbered  19L 
Of  these,  48.  not  in  this  school  previously,  left  when  discharged  and  are  not  classed  as  Hampton 
students.  The  total  number  on  Hampton's  honor  roll  at  present  is  therefore  602  instead  of  7M.  as 
announced  last  month.    There  will,  however,  be  still  further  additions. 

GRADUATES  AND  EX^TUDENTS 

AMONG  the  colored  officers  of  the  Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Fort  Des 

S66th  Infantry,  92d  Division,  com-  Moines,   and  went  overseas  with  the 

mended  for  meritorioas   conduct   in  368th  Infantry   from   Camp  Meade, 

action  at  Bois  Frehaut  near  Pont-a-  was  landed  at  Newport  News  on  Jan- 

Moasson,  November  10  and  11,  during  uary  8  and  visited  Hampton  the  next 

the  drive  on  Metz,  was  Lieut  Russell  day.    He  was  in  the  severe  fighting 

C.  Atkins,  Hampton  1910.    Lieut  At-  in  the  Argonne,  from  which  he  fortu- 

kins  received  his  commission  as  sec-  nately  excaped  unhurt.      He  spoke  a 

ond  lieutenant  at  the  first  Officers'  few  words  of  greeting  at  prayers  the 

Training  Camp  at  Fort  Des  Moines  and  same  evening,  when  Lieut  Simaldson 

was  in  training  at  Camp  Grant,  Illinois,  of  the  372d  Infantry  (which  has  been 

before  going  to  France.  awarded  the  French  War  Cross)    also 

AN  ex-student  of  1902,  Clarence  spoke,  saymg  that  the  only  fault  he 
Van  Allen,  was  one  of  the  four  ^^  ^  find  with  the  colored  troops  in 
men  of  the  372d  Infantry  who  received  France  was  that '  'they  went  too  f  ast " 
the  Medaille  Militaire  from  the  French  On  the  same  evening  Major  Washing- 
authorities  for  extraordinary  heroism  ^"  read  the  latest  War  News  Bulletin 
under  fire.  ^°  regard  to  the  Ninety-second  Divi- 
N  ex-student  of   1906,    Enos  B.  ^'^^^  ^y  ^»^P^  W.  Tyler,  Negro  Press 


A 


Smith,  who  received  his  commis-     Correspondent,  extracts  from  which 
sion  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  first     ^i^^  ^  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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ApoBt-fi^raduate  of  1910,  Clarence  N. 
Mcintosh,  foreman  of  roads  and 
grounds  at  Hampton  Institute  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1917,  enlisted  in 
the  3Slst  Field  Artillery,  Camp  Meade, 
Md.,  and  went  to  France  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918.  He  wrote  on  December 
6:  "Although  we  were  in  action  less 
than  one  month,  the  regiment  made 
a  very  creditable  showing.  We  feel 
doubly  proud  because  it  was  an  experi- 
ment, being  the  first  colored  regiment 
of  heavy  field  artillery.  The  regi- 
ment relieved  a  regiment  of  French 
artillery  and  worked  as  well  as  the 
French  themselves. 

"I  have  been  promoted  to  be  regi- 
mental Sergeant  Major,  which  is  t£e 
highest  non-commissioned  officer's 
rank  in  the  regiment. " 

A  first  sergeant  in  the  Medical  De- 
tachment of  the  820th  Labor  Bat- 
talion, Clarence  M.  Gray,  1912,  writes 
as  follows  from  France  : — 

"  I  have  been  over  here  since  the 
first  of  August.  There  are  fifteen 
enlisted  men  in  the  Medical  Detach- 
ment, five  from  Hampton,  some  from 
Union,  and  some  from  Howard.  We 
all  entered  as  privates,  had  fifteen 
days  of  intensive  training,  then  took 
the  examination  for  non-commissioned 
officers.  I  am  proud  to  say  the  Hamp- 
ton men  made  a  most  excellent  recora. 
I  was  made  first  sergeant,  Bernard 
Blue  was  made  sergeant,  and  F^ed  D. 
Lawson,  William  C.  Damey,  and  And- 
rew J.  Harris,  privates,  first  class. 

"  We  sailed  from  Camp  Stuart  July 
18  and  had  a  very  interesting  trip. 
We  carried  two  other  battalions  on 
our  ship,  making  a  total  of  more  than 
four  thousand  men.  Our  department 
of  fifteen  men  attended  to  tne  needs 
of  the  entire  ship,  and  we  were  busy 
day  and  night  during  the  fourteen 
days'  journey.  For  fear  of  being 
torpedoed  we  Kept  our  clothes  on  dur- 
ing the  entire  trip.  There  were 
fifteen  transports  in  our  convoy, 
carrying  about  forty  thousand  men. 

"  Our  battalion  is  one  of  the  units 
whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  the  men  in 
the  trenches  with  fuel  wood.  You  can 
go  out  about  five  miles  from  camp  and 
see  the  wood  stacked  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  ready  to  be  hauled  to  the 
front  In  the  morning  we  hold  sick- 
call  at  six-thirty.  During  the  influ- 
enza epidemic  we  averaged  about 
seventy  on  the  morning  call,  and  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  during  the  day. 
We  finally  stamped  out  the  "flu,"  and 
our  sick  for  tne    entire  day  rarely 


amounts  to  more  than  fifteen, 
health  record  is  second  to  none. ' 


Our 


AN  ex-student  of  1918,  Ulysses  S. 
Elam,  a  member  of  one  of  Hamp- 
ton's quartets,  was  called  to  the  ser*- 
vice  in  August,  1918,  being  placed  in 
the  640th  Engineers  at  Camp  Hum- 
phreys, Va.  He  wrote  on  September  6: 

"When  I  arrived  at  Camp  Hum- 
phreys I  was  made  mess  sergeant  for 
our  company.  A  mess  serf^eant  is 
responsible  for  all  the  cookmg,  the 
keeping  of  provisions  on  hand,  enough 
but  not  too  much,  and  seeing  tibat 
fourteen  other  men  under  him  cook 
the  food  properly,  serve  it  in  equal 
portions,  and  keep  the  kitchen  and 
utensils  clean  and  in  their  proper 
places.  It  is  a  pretty  big  job  for  one 
who  has  never  nad  such  experience, 
but  I  did  it  I  had  from  166  to  800 
men  to  provide  for. 

"We  moved  to  another  portion  of 
the  camp  later,  and  the  day  after  we 
arrived  we  were  all  lined  up  and  the 
Company  Commander  asked  if  any- 
one could  use  a  typewriter.  To  my 
knowledge  I  was  the  only  one  who 
stepped  forward.  I  was  told  to  re- 
port to  the  Battalion  Headquarters  for 
duty  and  have  been  there  ever  since 
as  typist" 

A  letter  from  Clarence  E.  Gibbes, 
1918,  a  member  of  Company  D, 
60th  Pioneer  Infantry,  Camp  Wads- 
worth,  S.  C,  says:— 

"  The  work  that  I  am  now  engaged 
in  is  of  great  importance,  and  I  am 
in  a  position  to  see  how  much  educa- 
tion IS  needed  among  my  race.  Most 
of  the  men  in  mv  company  are  very 
illiterate.  All  of  my  spare  moments 
are  taken  up  in  writing  letters  for 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  I. 

"My  work  is  all  composed  of  drill- 
ing. We  are  out  on  the  drill  field 
from  7: 30  a.  m.  to  11:30  a.  m.  and 
from  1  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  five  days  a 
week.  I  am  sure  every  Hampton  boy 
who  is  in  service  now  has  thanked 
Hampton  for  her  teachings.  The  littie 
experience  I  have  had  in  drill  is  of 
great  value  to  me  now." 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1891,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  Law 
School  of  New  York  University  in 
1899,  James  A.  Bryant,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  first  Oflicers'  Training  School 
at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  He  is  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  317th  Engineers. 
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The  Brown  Saving^  Bank  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  sabscribed  four  times  its 
allotment  (which  was  $22,000)  of  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  Mr.  Wm.  M. 
Rich,  the  cashier,  and  chairman  of  the 
local  colored  committee,  is  said  to 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  this 
very  creditable  showing.  Mr.  Rich  is 
a  graduc^te  of  Hampton  in  the  Class 
of  1909,  Easiness  Course,  1911. 

A  graduate  of  1882,  Mrs.  Sarah  C. 
Femandis,  was  recently  made  the 
colored  member  of  the  War  Workers 
Community  Service  Committee  for 
Chester,  Pa.,  established  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Living  Conditions  of  War 
Workers,  which  was  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
The  purpose  of  this  Committee  is  "to 
reduce  labor  turnover  and  to  strength- 
en morale  and  efficiency  through  com- 
munity organization  and  activities." 
The  colored  women  of  Chester  have 
already  purchased  a  building  to  be 
used  as  a  home  for  Negro  women  war 
workers  and  as  a  center  for  all  Gov- 
ernment activities.  A  clipping  from 
the  Chester  Afomin(7  Repuhlican  says: 

"In  introducing  Mrs.  Femandis, 
Chas.  F.  Weller,  National  Representa- 
tive, said  that  he  bad  found  Mrs.  Fer- 
nandis  teaching  school  in  Baltimore, 
about  fifteen  years  aeo,  when  he  bad 
called  her  to  establish  a  colored  social 
settlement  in  'Bloomfield,'  a  very 
needy  neighborhood  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  There  Mrs.  Femandis  and  her 
husband  had  served  with  little  or  no 
compensation,  had  developed  a  da^ 
nursery  for  colored  babies  while  their 
mothers  went  out  to  service,  had  or- 
ganized the  first  colored  plavground 
in  the  National  Capital,  ana  many 
other  constructive  activities  which  bad 
helped  to  change  the  whole  character 
ana  reputation  of  a  neglected,  unde- 
veloped section  of  Washington. 

"Called  from  Washington  to  East 
Greenwich,  R.  I.,  Mrs.  Femandis  had 
established  a  social  settiement  for  the 
colored  people  in  'Scallop  Town.' 
She  was  next  called  back  to  Balti- 
more, where  for  some  years  she  has 
served  as  a  social  organizer  for  colored 
groups  in  cooperation  with  white  peo- 
ple. She  established  the  Red  Cross 
movement  among  the  colored  people 
of  Baltimore,  also  penny  lunches  in 
the  public  schools  for  underfed  child- 
ren and  an  extensive  movement  for 
back -yard  gardening  and  beaut  if!  ca- 
tion." 


MARRIAGES 

ON  November  7,  1918,  James  D. 
White,  1914,  was  married  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Miss  Maude  G. 
Sampson  of  Savannah,  Ga.  He  has 
been  employed  for  some  time  as  fore- 
man with  the  Commonwealth  Printing 
Company  of  Baltimore. 

Announcement  has  been  received 
of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Niza  Latimer 
andLawson  S.  Randall,  '13,  who  is 
employed  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  Hampton  Institute  at  Shell- 
banks  Farm.  For  the  past  year  he 
and  Asa  C.  Sims,  ex-student  of  1914, 
had  been  running  a  successful  truck 
farm  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  give  it  up  when  Mr. 
Sims  was  drafted. 

ON    October    2,   1918,     Moses    L. 
Tumer,  '12,  was  married  to  Miss 
Minnie  E.  Brewer  of  Powellsville,N.C. 

DEATHS 

EVER  since  his  graduation  in  1906, 
William  W.  Pearson  has  been  an 
instructor  in  blacksmithing,  first  at 
Voorhees  Industrial  School,  Denmark, 
S.  C,  and  then  for  a  short  time  at 
Union  University,  Richmond,  Va. 
For  ten  years  he  was  at  Langston 
University,  Langston,  Okla.,  where 
he  died  this  fall.  Resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  faculty  and  students  of 
Langston,  embodying  their  regret  at 
the  loss  of  "an  earnest  Christian 
friend  whose  life  and  work  will  for- 
ever remain  a  living  monument  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact." 

THE  funeral  services  of  Mrs.  Lucie 
Brooks  Tynes,  wife  of  Chas.  H. 
Tynes,  '98  (a  Hampton  worker) ,  who 
entered  into  rest  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1918,  was  held  at  Zion  Baptist 
Church,  Phoebus,  Va.,  on  December 
20.  Dr.  A.  A.  Graham  preached  an 
able  and  comforting  sermon  from  the 
text,  '  'She  hath  done  what  she  could. " 
He  pictured  her  life  and  Christian 
character,  and  spoke  of  her  amiable, 
sweet  disposition  and  influence  for 
good,  not  only  among  her  children  but 
in  the  whole  community.  Dr.  Graham 
was  assisted  in  the  services  by  Mr. 
Fenninger  of  Hampton  Institute  and 
Rev.  William  Gray  of  Hampton. 
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In  the  Centennial  year  there  began  to  come  to  the 
Walter  Hines  jQ^ng  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore  to  study 
age:  u  cut  ^y^^  social  sciences  a  group  of  young  men  who  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  the  nation  and  the  world,  such  as 
Walter  H,  Page,  Albert  Shaw,  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  Led  by 
sound  instinct  these  young  men  somehow  f  elf  that  in  a  democracy 
the  chief  role  has  been  assigned  to  the  publicist.  They  were 
among  the  first  graduate  students  to  attend  an  American  uni- 
versity; and  under. such  teachers  as  Herbert  Adams  and 
Richard  T.  Ely  they  devoted  themselves  to  an  interpretation  of 
our  political  experience  and  democratic  ideals.  This  group 
marked  the  genesis  of  a  new  spirit  and  leadership  in  American 
life,  and  some  day  the  historian  will  trace  from  this  mountain 
center  the  streams  of  influence,  as  from  the  Alps  are  traced  the 
Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube. 

Dr.  Page  was  bom  in  Gary,  North  Carolina,  in  1855,  when 
the  slavery  controversy  was  verging  toward  civil  war.  He  was 
ten  years  old  when  Appomattox  sent  defeated  armies  back  to 
homes  in  ashes,  and  his  eyes  at  the  very  opening  of  his  career 
looked  out  upon  desolation.  Dr.  Page  remained  an  ardent  South- 
erner, his  spirit  brooding  over  the  South  as  that  of  a  mother 
hovers  over  her  child.  Yet  he  attained  clear  national  views  and 
entered  finally  into  the  international  mind.  He  was  a  literary 
critic,  editor  of  magazines  like  the  Forum,  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
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and  the  World^a  Work.  But  he  was  primarily  a  publicist.  As 
a  publicist,  he  was  disinterested,  fearless,  keen,  and  constructive 
in  his  outlook  upon  the  nation  and  the  affairs  of  mankind.  As  a 
publicist  he  shared  the  spirit  of  the  prophet,  differentiated  upon 
the  one  hand  from  the  priest  and  upon  the  other  hand  from  the 
politician.  As  a  result  Dr.  Page  was  a  builder  everywhere.  The 
projectile  power  of  his  personality  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
He  had  that  highest  mark  of  a  religious  mind;  namely,  faith  in 
ideas  and  trust  in  truth.  Education  was,  therefore,  to  him  the 
essential  process  in  attaining  his  ends,  and  his  confidence  in  the 
capacity  of  all  peoples  to  grow  under  the  vibrant  energy  of  ideas 
was  unfaltering.  In  consequence,  his  interest  in  the  training  of 
the  Negro  sprang  out  of  his  philosophy  of  life  and  it  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  his  moral  being. 

He  loved  Hampton.  He  had  much  to  do  with  organizing  the 
Jeanes  Board.  He  served  on  the  Southern  Education  Board  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  and  the  International  Health 
Board.  While  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  he  still 
carried  the  educational  interests  of  the  South  upon  his  heart,  as 
innumerable  letters  to  friends  testify.  In  the  maelstrom  of  the 
World  War  he  still  thought  of  the  rebuilding  of  old  conmion- 
wealths.  The  best  monument  that  can  be  erected  to  him  today 
is  the  distribution  on  a  wide  scale  of  his  heart-message  to  the 
South  in  the  little  volume,  *'The  Rebuilding  of  Old  Common- 
wealths.'* 

Samuel  C.  Mitchell, 

President  of  Delaware  College 


The  Tutkegee 
Conference 


In  its  twenty-eighth  session,  January  22-23,  the 
Tuskegee  Negro  Conference  continued  to  confirm 
the  original  wisdom  and  foresight  of  its  founder, 
Booker  T.  Washington.  The  Conference  not  only  serves  its  pur- 
pose as  well  as  in  the  earlier  years,  but  gains  in  the  scope  of  its 
constructive  influence  and  lends  itself  admirably  to  changing 
times  and  conditions.  In  fact,  it  is  a  potent  influence  in  effecting 
fruitful  changes.  Largely  as  a  result  of  its  own  work,  the  Con- 
ference has  changed  greatly  in  its  appearance  from  what  it  was 
originally.  As  it  has  lost  in  local  color  it  has  gained  in  breadth 
and  effectiveness.  What  it  once  did  to  awaken  hope  and  to  fire 
ambition  in  the  Negro  farmers  of  Macon  County  and  of  Alabama, 
it  is  now  doing  for  the  Negroes  of  the  whole  South.  Instead  of 
coming  in  on  mules  and  wagons  in  picturesque  groups  from  the 
community  mainly,  the  hundreds  of  farmers  now  come  by  train 
from  every  state  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers.  And  it 
is  now  difficult  to  distinguish  by  their  appearance  these  Negro 
farmers  from  the  other  visitors. 
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It  is  sisrnificant,  too,  that  the  interest  of  leading:  Southern 
white  people  in  this  Conference  increases  also  as  its  purpose  and 
effectiveness  become  more  evident  An  Alabama  judge  sent  a 
delegation  of  sixty-five  Negro  farmers  to  the  Conference  from 
his  county,  and  he  established  prizes  for  the  best  exhibits  made 
by  them.  Several  representative  white  organizations  of  Atlanta 
united  to  send  one  of  their  own  number  as  a  fraternal  delegate. 

Somehow  Tuskegee  Institute  finds  each  year  newer  and  more 
attractive  ways  of  exhibiting  farm  products  and  of  demonstrat- 
ing improved  methods  of  farming.  This  year  the  pig  exhibit 
won  more  than  the  usual  attention.  Contestants  were  greatly 
stimulated  by  prizes  offered  last  year  by  Mr.  Crawford  Johnson, 
a  white  business  man  of  Birmingham. 

Nothing,  however,  has  proven  more  interesting  or  instruc- 
tive than  the  reports  of  Negro  farmers  themselves  who  have 
achieved  success.  These  reports  have  become  so  numerous  and 
significant  that  several  special  sessions  are  devoted  to*  them. 
But  the  most  instructive  feature  this  year  was  the  authoritative 
address  of  Mr.  Bradford  Knapp,  Chief  of  Extension  Work  in  the 
South,  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Workers'  Conference  of  the  second  day  centered  in 
Negro  education  and  occupations  in  the  after-war  period.  The 
need  of  increased  facilities,  and  better  educated  rural  teachers 
for  Negro  schools  was  emphasized.  Encouraging  examples  of 
progress  were  cited.  The  most  significant  case  is  that  of  the 
little  city  of  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  which  has  voted  a  bond 
issue  of  $200,000  for  schools,  three- fourths  of  which  is  to  go  for 
building  and  equipping  Negro  schools.  The  cordial  and  inspiring 
address  on  race  relations  by  Bishop  Thomas  F.  Gailor  of  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  brought  welcome  encouragement  to  the  Conference. 
It  gave  graceful  expression  to  what  had  become  increasingly  evi- 
dent as  the  meeting  proceeded— the  consciousness  of  mutual 
interest  and  mutual  responsibility  and  the  growing  friendliness  of 
the  two  races.  Repeatedly  evidences  were  cited  to  show  the 
growing  willingness  of  Southern  whites  to  listen  to  Negroes,  and 
the  readiness  of  Negroes  to  believe  in  the  white  people.  All  felt 
that  this  is  a  period  which  both  races  should  use  with  wisdom 
and  discretion  to  hasten  the  better  day  that  is  so  much  desired. 


With  the  thought  that  because  of  the  many  vital 
Riflhtt  Conference  ^^sucs  now  claiming  attention,  justice  to  the  In- 
dians might  be  lost  sight  of,  and  taking  as  its 
slogan.  Real  Democracy  for  the  Indian,  a  Conference  called 
by  the  Indian  Rights  Association  was  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
January  22  to  24.    Small  in  numbers  it   nevertheless  brought 
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together  persons  representing  many  different  kinds  of  work  and 
lines  of  thought.  A  few  of  those  who  took  most  prominent  part 
were  Bishop  Nathaniel  M.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Bishop  Hugh  L. 
Burleson  of  South  Dakota,  Miss  Edith  M.  Dabb  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Mr.  J.  E.  E.  Lindquist  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mrs.  Walter  C. 
Roe,  Rev.  Henry  Roe  Cloud,  Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Welsh. 

The  discussions  covered  many  phases  of  work  in  the  Indian 
field,  but  centered  in  the  imperative  need  of  citizenship;  the 
need  of  more  effective  Christian  training  in  the  schools,  and 
methods  of  relating  such  training  to  everyday  living;  and  the 
suppression  of  the  peyote  traffic.  Bishop  Thomas  aroused  special 
interest  with  his  account  of  the  school  he  has  established  among 
the  Northern  Arapahos,  and  Mr.M.  K.  Sniff  en  with  a  paper  telling 
the  results  of  certain  investigations  conducted  by  the  Indian 
Rights  Association.  Dr.  William  Gates,  honorary  professor  of 
the  National  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  told  of  the 
practically  untouched  fields  for  work  among  the  many  thousands 
of  Indians  of  Mexico,  of  the  fine  character  of  these  people  and 
their  great  needs.  A  committee,  with  Rev.  Henry  Roe  Cloud  as 
chairman,  was  appointed  which  summarized  the  discussions  and 
thought  of  the  Conference  in  the  following  resolutions: — 

A  S  friends  of  the  Indian,  we  stress  the  importance  of  pressing  forward  as 
-^^  rapidly  as  possible  towards  full  citizenship  for  the  Indians,  and  to  that  end 
we  urge. 

1  That  the  exigencies  of  war  have  demonstrated  the  ability  of  the  Indian 
to  take  full  part  with  us  in  the  defense  of  our  common  country,  and  we  claim, 
on  behalf  oi  those  8000  or  more  loyal  native  Americans  who  have  served  in  the 
army  of  Freedom,  that  full  rights  as  citizens  shall  be  immediately  conferred 
upon  them. 

2  We  suggest  the  propriety  of  giving  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  administering  state  and  territorial  laws  relating  to  marriage, 
health,  education,  and  criminal  offences,  during  the  period  that  lands  allotted 
to  Indians  are  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States. 

3  We  urge  that  the  principles  embodied  in  the  bills  extending  citizenship 
to  Indians  and  individualizing  tribal  estates,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Hon.  Charles  D.  Carter  and  Hon.  Carl  Hayden,  now  pending, 
may  be  enacted  without  delay. 

4  We  renew  the  recommendation  adopted  at  the  Conference  of  this  body 
a  year  ago  that  proper  laws  be  enacted  prohibiting  the  importation,  use,  and 
traffic  in  peyote,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  so  detrimental  to  the  health  and 
moral  uplift  of  Indians  and  others  addicted  to  its  use.  We  favor  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  (H.  R.  2614)  already  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate, 
which  provides  for  the  control  of  the  liqour  and  peyote  traffic. 

5  We  suggest  that  the  advisability  of  placing  Indian  schools  under  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  Indian  agricultural  training  under 
the  United  States  Department  of  Afin:'iculture,  should  oe  seriously  considered  as 
a  factor  of  the  citizenship  of  the  Indian. 

The  wonderful  success  of  the  Navaho  rests  on  a  fortunate  opportunity  and 
as  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  is  offering  similar  opportunities  to  every  Indian 
farmer,  the  Indians  should  be  able  to  take  them.  In  the  same  way,  Indian 
schools  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  expert  service  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

6  This  Conference  hears  with  gratification  that  efforts  are  under  way  to 
produce  orderly  and  simple  systems  of  religious  instruction  for  use  among  the 
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Indians  of  our  country.  It  is  our  conviction  that  there  is  great  necessity 
for  such  instruction  and  a  fruitful  field  in  which  to  serve  this  deep  need  of 
Indian  life.  The  Conference  bespeaks  the  interest  and  support  of  friends  of 
the  Indian  for  these  undertakings. 

7  It  is  the  belief  of  this  Conference  of  friends  of  the  Indian  that  notwith- 
standing the  scattered  and  even  nomadic  life  of  many  of  the  Navahos,  the 
Government  should  expend  the  appropriations  for  the  comine  years  principally 
in  solving  the  difficult,  but  possible,  scheme  either  of  movable  schools  or  of 
smiJl  boarding  and  day  schools  for  the  more  than  6000  Navaho  children  of 
school  age  still  unprovided  with  educational  privileges. 


Hampton  Institute  for  more  than  ten  years  has 

^^^■^^  put  its  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  have 
CouBi^Acenu  ^^^  directly  responsible  for  developing:  the  work 
of  the  Negro  county  agents  throughout  Virginia. 
That  these  facilities  have  been  used  and  heartily  appreciated 
by  the  Negro  agents  and  farmers  there  can  be  no  question.  That 
the  Negro  farmers  have  grown  more  and  more  prosperous  is 
made  clear  by  their  generous  support  of  all  the  recent  war-work 
activities. 

On  January  28  there  came  to  Hampton  for  a  four-day  confer- 
ence all  the  Negro  farm-demonstration  agents  of  Virginia. 
The  daily  work  of  these  community  leaders,  who  are  also  practical 
farmers,  is  done  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blacksburg,  Va., 
and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  John  B.  Pierce,  a  grad- 
uate of  Tuskegee  and  of  Hampton,  whose  wise  guidance,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  farm-demonstration  work,  has  been  a  great 
asset  to  the  entire  State  of  Virginia. 

**  The  object  of  this  annual  meeting  at  Hampton  Institute, '^ 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Pierce,  **istogive  the  agents  such  practical 
suggestions  as  will  help  them,  on  their  return  home,  to  improve 
the  organization  of  the  farmers  and  '  speed  up  *  the  development 
of  the  farmers'  material  and  social  welfare." 

At  Hampton  these  agents—alert,  conservative,  intelligent 
leaders— received  information  which  will  help  them  show  the 
farmers  how  to  buy  their  supplies  more  cheaply;  how  to  market 
their  products  cooperatively,  how  to  become  more  self-support- 
ing; how  to  have  better  schoolhouses  and  better-trained  teachers; 
how  to  secure  ministers  who  will  be  able  and  willing  to  live  in  the 
country  with  their  church  members  ;  how  to  meet  all  the  emerge- 
ncies which  arise  in  a  rural  community;  and,  above  all;  how  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  between  white  and  colored  citizens. 

The  presence  of  leading  Extension  Division  workers  from  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  their  sympathetic,  helpful 
addresses,  showed  clearly  the  deep  interest  of  the  best  white 
Southerners  in  the  welfare  of  the  Negro  farmers.  John  R. 
Hutcheson,  the  assistant  director,  declared  that  the  Virginia  Ne- 
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gro  county  agents  were  attacking  their  problems  with  skill  and 
intelligence.  Another  official  referred  to  the  fine  spirit  of  these 
pioneer  workers  and  commended  their  work  for  the  State  and 
for  all  the  citizens.  There  was  unanimous  testimony  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Pierce  and  his  associates 
have  been  doing. 

During  the  Hampton  meeting  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
idea  of  getting  rural-improvement  work  done  through  existing 
community  organizations.  When  the  agents  first  began  their  work 
they  were  compelled  to  start  with  the  individual  farmers.  Ten 
years  of  education  and  demonstration  work,  however,  have  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  many  small  organizations  which  aim 
to  improve  rural  conmiunity  life.  Today  the  successful  county 
agent  is  one  who  can  keep  himself  in  the  background  and  still 
help  direct  the  community  organizations  to  make  and  carry  into 
action  better  programs  of  self-help.  Through  discussion,  ways 
are  discovered  for  reaching  the  public  and  telling  the  story  of 
the  farm-demonstration  work.  The  agents  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  helping  to  form  sound  public  opinion  in  matters 
relating  to  their  specific  work,  and  of  capitalizing  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  food  production,  food  conservation,  and  a  better,* 
richer  country  life. 


Angel  DeCora  Dietz,  who  died  in  Northampton, 

Angel  DeCon  Mass. ,  February  7,  of  pneumouia,  was  brought  to 

*^''         Hampton  as  a  little  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years 

from  the  Winnebago  Agency  of  Nebraska  in  1883.      She  had  an 

unusually  bright  mind,  a  ready  wit,  and  social  qualities  which 

marked  her  at  once  as  a  leader  of  the  young  girls. 

After  five  years  at  Hampton,  she  was  returned  to  her  Agency 
in  compliance  with  Government  rules,  but  was  far  too  young  to 
cope  with  reservation  conditions  as  they  then  existed.  A  few 
months  later  a  representative  from  Hampton  found  her  living  with 
her  grandmother  and  very  unhappily  situated.  Old  and  new  cus- 
toms were  at  that  time  strongly  conflicting  currents,  and  a  young 
girl  had  hardly  more  weight  than  a  leaf  between  them.  It  was 
not  easy  to  get  her  out  from  the  stronger  of  these  two  currents, 
but  it  was  accomplished  and  she  was  brought  back  to  Hampton 
where  she  completed  her  academic  course  in  1891.  She  had  shown 
unusual  talent  for  music  (as  well  as  for  drawing)  which  it  seemed 
best  to  develop.  With  this  in  mind,  and  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Principals,  Angel  became  a  music  pupil  at  Miss  Bumham's 
School  in  Northampton.  Almost  by  accident  it  was  discovered, 
during  her  first  year  there,  that  her  special  talent  lay  in  her  pen- 
cil and  brush,  and  a  place  was  made  for  her  in  the  Art  Depart- 
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ment  of  Smith  College  where  she  could  help  pay  her  tuition  by 
care  of  the  rooms.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Clapp  opened  her  pleasant 
home  on  Paradise  Road  to  the  talented  young  Indian,  and  has 
ever  since  been  her  staunchest  friend. 

While  at  Smith,  Miss  DeCora  won  several  honors,  and  went 
from  there  to  Philadelphia  to  enter  Drexel  Institute.  Here  she 
met  Howard  Pyle,  who  felt  that  he  had  discovered  genius  and 
set  about  directing  it  into  channels  outside  the  regular  art  courses. 
While  with  him  she  took  up  illustration  of  Indian  subjects,  went 
West  to  refresh  her  memory  of  Indian  thought  and  customs,  and 
came  back  to  enter  a  quite  new  field  of  both  illustration  and  de- 
sign. While  working  with  Mr.  Pyle  in  Philadelphia,  at  his  home 
in  Wilmington,  and  his  summer  camp  at  Chadds  Ford,  she  illus- 
trated several  Indian  books  for  different  publishers,  wrote  a  few 
illustrated  stories  for  magazines,  and  one  for  Harper's  Monthly 
that  brought  a  demand  from  it  for  as  many  more  as  she  could 
send.  With  the  prospect  of  doing  this  sort  of  work  she  entered 
studio  life  in  Philadelphia  with  a  friend,  and  did  fairly  well,  meet- 
ing many  kind  and  helpful  friends,  such  as  Cecelia  Beau,  Alice 
Barbour  Stevens,  Katherine  Pyle,  and  many  others.  Through  a 
Boston  friend  she  was  led  to  enter  the  Art  School  there,  and 
later  to  change  to  New  York,  where  she  had  a  studio  for  several 
years.  Much  of  the  time  she  lived  alone,  doing  all  her  own  work, 
and  often  finding  the  wolf  very  near  her  door. 

Too  Indian  to  consider  money  values  and  too  modest  to  push 
her  own  work,  she  made  far  more  gifts  than  sales,  and  her  work 
suffered  often  for  the  want  of  good  business  management  Her 
designs  for  the  Indian  Department  at  its  various  exhibitions 
brought  her  to  the  attention  of  Indian  Commissioner  Leupp,  and 
he  conceived  the  idea  which  was  for  a  time  so  successful  of  train- 
ing Indians  in  their  own  peculiar  art.  He  put  Miss  DeCora  in 
charge  of  this  work  at  Carlisle  and  there  she  remained  for  nine 
years,  cruiding  Indian  artists,  developing  almost  a  new  art  and 
incidentally  several  crafts  during  her  period  of  work  there. 
Natalie  Curtis's  "Indian  Book"  and  several  other  publications, 
besides  the  monthly  illustrated  magazine  which  Carlisle  pub- 
lished show  the  work  of  her  hands  and  brain. 

While  at  Carlisle  she  met  a  young  Indian  illustrator  and  ath- 
lete, William  Dietz,  whom  she  married,  retaining  her  place  in  the 
art  department  while  he  worked  on  the  school  paper  and  did  more 
or  less  football  coaching.  This  latter  work  took  him  finally  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  where  he  has  since  remained. 

As  girl  and  woman  Angel  DeCora  Dietz  has  shown  not  only 
great  talent  but  a  strength  of  character  and  loyalty  to  her  ideals 
that  has  made  her  an  inspiration  to  others,  though  she  failed  to 
win  for  herself  all  the  fame  that  her  artist  friends  feel  was  her 
due. 
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ARMSTRONG'S  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  EDUCATION  * 

BY  HONORABLE  FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

THIS  morning  I  was  given  a  view  of  the  outside  of  your  insti- 
tution and  taken,  as  a  culmination,  to  the  grave  of  General 
Armstrong^a  sacred  spot  to  you  and  a  sacred  spot  to  this  Na- 
tion. On  that  grave,  you  will  recall,  there  is  a  monument— a 
piece  of  lava  taken  from  the  home  of  his  birth  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Of  course  that  is  not  the  real  monument  The  institu- 
tion that  I  had  seen  earlier,  this  institution  of  which  you  are 
a  part,  this  is  the  real  monument  to  the  man. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  we  spend  our  money  in  building 
so  many  monuments  to  soldiers  and  so  few  to  those  men  who 
have  made  an  equally  gallant  fight  on  behalf  of  civilization.  I  hope 
that  the  outcome  of  the  Conference  that  is  being  held  in  Paris 
now  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  express  ourselves  properly  in 
appreciation  of  those  men  who  do  the  large  things  for  mankind 
and  spend  their  lives  in  constructfive  work  rather  than  in  the  de- 
struction of  their  fellow-men. 

Those  who  have  been  in  Paris  have  all  visited  Napoleon's 
tomb.  You  stand  at  the  edge  of  a  circle  and,  looking  down  into 
the  crypt,  see  the  sarcophagus  in  which  lies  all  that  remains  of  a 
man  who  dared  all  Europe  and  for  twenty  years  was  its  master. 
Then,  if  you  are  wise,  as  you  pass  out  of  the  door  you  keep 
on  directly  ahead  down  a  boulevard  until  you  come  to  another 
statue — not  so  splendid,  but  to  me  quite  as  significant  and  holding 
more  of  promise.  It  is  the  statue  of  Pasteur.  It  is  the  figure  of 
that  man  seated,  and  on  the  four  sides  of  the  great  block  of 
marble  are  carved  figures  illustrative  of  the  sei^ice  that  he  has 
been  to  mankind,  and  especially  to  France.  One  is  a  group  of 
girls  with  grapes,  illustrating  his  cure  of  the  phylloxera,  the 
disease  that  threatened  the  grape  industry  of  France;  another,  a 
boy  with  sheep,  for  he  cured  the  disease  that  threatened  the  flocks; 
another,  a  man  with  oxen;  but  the  significant  fifirure  is  a  figure 
that  is  in  front— a  girl,  wan,  wasted,  is  just  rising  from  a  couch  and 
leaning  against  her  mother,  and  the  mother  is  looking  up  into  the 
face  of  Pasteur  with  a  look  of  ineffable  gratitude;  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  woman  is  the  figure  of  death  that,  with  despair  in  its 
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face,  is  just  slinking  around  the  comer— driven  away  by  the  man 
above.  There  is  a  monument  that  testifies  to  something  that  is 
constructive— something  of  a  new  day— something  that  is  hopeful 
for  mankind. 

General  Armstrong  needs  no  monument  other  than  this  insti- 
tution, but  this  itself  is  a  monument  born  out  of  the  spirit  repre- 
sented by  that  statue  to  Pasteur— a  spirit  of  help,  of  charity,  of 
tolerance,  of  faith— a  spirit  representing  the  new  day  and  not 
the  day  that  is  past. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  something  of  the  land  out  of 
which  General  Armstrong  came.  I  was  there  this  year,  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  for  the  first  time,  to  inaugrurate  a  new  gov- 
ernor. It  may  have  occurred  to  some  of  you  to  ask  in  your  minds 
why  Armstrong  took  so  great  an  interest  in  the  colored  people. 
No  doubt  it  was  because  of  the  largeness  of  his  heart  and  of  the 
farsightedness  of  his  vision,  but  beyond  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  fact  that  he  came  to  life  and  was  raised  through 
boyhood  in  a  land  that  is  filled  with  music.  I  know  of  no  other 
people  on  this  continent,  perhaps  on  any  other  continent,  that  he 
could  have  felt  as  much  afiinity  with,  from  the  standpoint  of 
song  and  harmony,  as  the  colored  people.  In  his  native  home, 
Hawaii,  you  are  wrapped  from  morning  until  night  with  songs  of 
their  own  making.  The  Hawaiian  Hymn  (which  you  have  just 
sung)  is  the  national  air.  The  words  are  a  tribute  to  King 
Kamehameha,  who  united  the  islands;  but  this  song  is  only  typ- 
ical of  a  great  volume  of  songs,  for  the  Hawaiians  are  giving  birth 
to  songs  almost  every  hour.  They  have  the  power  of  improvisation. 

I  was  given  a  reception  by  way  of  demonstrating  the  loyalty 
of  the  Hawaiian  people  to  the  United  States.  It  was  held  in  the 
moonlight  in  a  great  park  under  a  royal  poinciana  tree  that  was 
covered  with  crimson  bloom.  There  could  not  be  a  more  perfect 
setting,  and  the  Hawaiians— for  there  were  none  there  except 
natives— the  Hawaiians  came  by  the  thousand  in  their  little 
groups  and  passed  in  front  of  us,  presenting  us  with  some  little 
token  from  the  farm  or  the  field,  after  the  fashion  they  had  fol- 
lowed for  centuries  of  presenting  their  little  gifts  to  the  King  or 
the  Queen  in  evidence  of  loyalty.  Those  people  had  put  5000 
men  into  our  army  and  they  are  proud  to  belong  to  the  United 
States  and  to  have  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  over  them.  So 
they  wished  to  testify  to  their  loyalty,  by  giving  to  us,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
of  it  that  they  had  given  to  their  old  rulers.  As  we  stood  there, 
surrounded  entirely  by  these  people  of  native  stock,  they  would 
well  up  into  song  every  few  minutes.  A  group  of  girls  would 
come  out  on  one  side  and  a  group  of  boys  on  another  ;the  Hawaiian 
band  .would  playoff  in  the  distance;  and  all  the  time  while  this 
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procession  passed  by,  two  old  men  stood  near  us,  chanting:,  in  a 
high  falsetto,  the  history  of  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  Hawaii. 

So,  General  Armstrong  took  in  the  love  for  that  thing  which, 
in  art,  is  the  greatest  contribution  that  colored  people  have  yet 
made  to  our  country— and  that  it  is  a  real  contribution  no  one 
save  those  who  are  indifferent  to  music  will  gainsay  for  a  moment, 
for  the  one  symphony  that  has  been  bom  out  of  American  music 
is  based  upon  the  symphonies  that  you  chant 

Then  there  is  another  reason  why  the  Hawaiian  Islands  put 
something  into  General  Armstrong  that  he  could  not  have  gotten 
here,  perhaps,  to  the  same  extent.  They  are  at  the  crossroads  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  5000  miles  across,  and  in  almost  the  center— 
this  group  of  islands  to  which  went  our  American  missionaries 
one  hundred  years  ago.  They  took  with  them  the  first  printing 
press  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  They  were  a  civilized  and 
established  people  when  all  west  of  the  Missouri  was  a  wilder- 
ness or  a  mining  camp. 

Illustrating  the  kind  of  spirit  that  exists  there,  this  incident 
comes  to  my  mind.  I  went  up  on  the  side  of  Mauna  Loa,  passed 
over  a  great  flow  of  lava  that  had  recently  come  down  through 
the  bursting  side  of  that  mountain,  and  suddenly  in  going 
through  a  coffee  plantation,  drove  into  a  school  where  there 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-five  children.  I  went  into  the 
school.  I  never  have  seen  such  a  mixture  of  nationalities,  of  races. 
All  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  were  represented  there— Chinese 
and  Japanese  and  Filipinos  and  Javanese  and  Samoans,  Aus- 
tralians, New  Zealanders,  Canadians,  Americans  of  course,  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  and  Portuguese — twenty-six  races  were  repre- 
sented at  one  reception  that  we  had.  And  those  children  had 
bought  100  per  cent  of  War  Savings  Stamps.  Far  up  on  the  side 
of  that  mountain,  5000  miles  away  from  here,  they  knew  what 
America  was  doing  better  than  many  of  us.  And  I  said  to  them, 
"  I  wonder  if  any  child  here  knows  why  we  are  at  war,''  and  a 
little  girl  of  thirteen— half  Chinese  and  half  Hawaiian— rose  and 
said,  ''Perhaps  I  can  tell."  We  were  standing  there,  you  re- 
member, looking  out  on  the  great  purple  Pacific  Ocean,  removed 
from  all  civilization  except  that  which  clustered  immediately 
around  the  ocean— their  only  highway  connecting  them  with 
America.  I  said,  "Tell  me  why  you  think  we  are  at  war."  The 
girl  said,  "Because  we  want  to  keep  the  ocean  clear,  and  be- 
cause we  want  to  help  those  who  need  help."  No  simpler  or 
more  beautiful  expression  could  have  been  given  of  the  underly- 
ing motive  and  purpose  which  drove  our  boys  across  to  France 
and  which  brought  us  into  a  war  for  which  we  had  no  liking,  but 
in  which  we  did  our  part  to  the  great  glory  of  our  country  and  a 
lasting  benefit,  I  trust,  to  mankind. 
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It  was  from  that  environment,  from  that  mixture  of  peoples, 
that  General  Armstrong  came  here,  and  he  was  prepared  with 
his  very  blood  to  take  up,  sympathetically  and  understand ingly, 
the  work  that  he  did.  That  was  supplemented  by  his  knowledge, 
first-hand,  of  the  colored  man  in  the  war  and  the  admiration  that 
was  born  of  that  knowledge. 

But  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  more  than  the  man.  We  have 
in  the  Federal  Government  a  Bureau  of  Education  that  is  in  my 
Department.  I  therefore  speak  as  the  representative  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  interest  in  education.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  single  man  who  has  lived  in  this  country  who  has  more 
certainly  pointed  the  way  to  the  character  of  education  that 
should  obtain  in  the  United  States  in  the  future  than  General 
Armstrong.  Pass  over  in  your  minds  the  list  of  those  who  are 
regarded  as  great,  and  I  believe  that  you  will  discover  in  the  end 
that  he  foresaw  the  thing  that  was  needed  for  the  making  of 
a  democracy,  and  he  put  into  this  institution  a  theory  of  educa- 
tion, a  philosophy,  reaching  further  than  the  colored  man,  which 
will  be  a  standard  for  us  throughout  the  United  States.  And 
the  basis  of  his  philosophy  was  that  men  and  women  must  work. 
If  you  want  civilized  men  they  must  be  working  men.  If  you 
want  men  of  a  real  culture  and  not  a  superficial  culture,  they 
must  be  men  who  have  woven  into  their  natures  power  to  do. 
Their  ideal  will  be  expressed  through  the  hands  by  the  doing 
of  the  things  themselves.  There  is  no  education  save  that  which 
we  express.  I  have  within  me  capacities  which  may  be  infinite. 
I  know  nothing  of  them  and  the  world  can  know  nothing  of 
them  until  I  put  them  into  some  form — give  them  concreteness, 
so  that  they  will  serve  the  world. 

This  philosophy  is  particularly  timely  now.  We  have  passed 
through  a  period  which  probably  has  taught  us  one  thing  more 
surely  than  anything  else.  As  our  boys  have  gone  across  the 
water,  we  have  seen  how  silly,  how  worthless,  most  of  our 
ambitions  have  been.  How  very  slight  the  many  things  that  we 
want  have  seemed  to  us  in  the  face  of  the  possible  death  of  the 
boys  we  loved,  and  we  have  pared  a  lot  of  the  superficialities — 
the  outside  things.  As  we  have  had  to  stint  ourselves  in  food,  as 
we  have  had  to  stint  ourselves  in  clothing,  as  we  have  had  to 
stint  ourselves  in  money  and  lend  it  to  the  Government  or 
give  it  in  noble  charity,  we  have  realized  that  there  were 
many  things  that  we  did  not  need ;  but  we  have  realized  one 
thing  more  surely  than  anything  else — that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  slacker,  and  that  is  the  man  for  whom  we  have  no  need. 
There  will  be  such  a  thing  as  a  slacker  in  peace  just  as  there 
was  in  war ;  and  the  slacker  is  the  man  who  is  not  useful,  who 
cannot  serve,    who  does  not  contribute  to  the  making  of  the 
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Nation,  to  the  helping:  of  mankind.  We  have  slacker  lands,  just 
as  we  had  slacker  men— lands  that  could  have  raised  wheat  when 
Belgium  was  calling  out  for  wheat,  when  our  armies  were  de- 
pendent upon  their  effort  for  wheat.  And  now  we  have  come  to 
a  resolution  in  our  own  minds,  though  it  may  not  be  clearly  formed 
yet,  that  that  which  is  not  put  to  use,  which  cannot  serve— the 
hand  that  does  not  do,  the  head  that  does  not  work,  the  land 
that  is  not  used— is  unpatriotic  and  uncivilized. 

And  you  have  as  I  have  the  advantage  of  living  that  phi- 
losophy. You  have  been  taught  by  the  man  who,  fifty  years  ago, 
developed  it  concretely  and  expressed  it  in  this  institution. 
You  have  had  the  inspiration  of  the  ideal  that  no  man  is  entitled 
to  his  place  unless  he  can  do  something  for  his  fellow-man.  He 
must  make  for  himself  a  place,  and  the  only  place  in  which  the 
world  wants  is  the  one  where  he  contributes  to  the  general  civi- 
lization. Work— work  is  the  thing  that  solves  our  difficulties. 
Work  is  what  has  made  us  what  we  are,  if  we  call  ourselves  civi- 
lized. It  has  made  the  world.  When  God  took  Adam  out  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  He  did  the  greatest  service  to  him  and  to  the 
world  that  could  be  done;  because  when  he  passed  through  the 
gates  he  found  a  world  in  chaos.  He  found  a  world  in  which 
wild  beasts  were  masters.  He  found  a  world  in  which  nothing 
was  revealed  that  was  beneath  the  soil  itself.  He  found  a  world 
upon  which  man's  hand  had  not  been  laid,  and  that  challenged 
the  mind  of  a  rising  man,  and  from  that  time  on  he  has  climbed 
and  climbed.  He  has  beaten  down  the  forest;  he  has  tilled  the 
soil;  he  has  driven  his  tunnels  in  the  mountain  and  found  the 
minerals;  he  has  invented  the  canoe,  and  then  the  sail,  the 
steamship,  the  telegraph,  the  railroad,  the  school — invented  lan- 
guage itself,  until  now  we  dare  to  say  that  nothing  is  impossible, 
for  we  are  drawing  out  of  the  air  itself,  by  chemical  electric 
process,  the  nitrates,  the  nitrogen  we  need  to  fertilize  the  fields 
of  Virginia.  A  month  ago  I  talked  into  a  telephone  upon  a  table, 
and  heard  a  man  answer  me  who  was  in  an  aeroplane  5000  feet 
in  the  air.  I  heard  what  that  man  said  as  perfectly  as  you  do 
what  I  am  saying  now. 

All  this  has  come  about  because  man's  mind  has  been  chal- 
lenged and  man  has  not  been  a  slacker.  He  has  given  himself 
up  to  the  conquest  of  the  earth— not  the  conquest  of  the  physical 
man.  You  say  to  me,  ''  This  world  is  to  be  new;  there  is  to  be  a 
new  day  born  of  this  war,''  and  you  ask,  "Who  will  be  its 
master?  "  Not  the  man  who  can  be  the  physical  master,  be- 
cause we  have  demonstrated— and  that  is  the  glory  of  this  war  to 
us— we  have  demonstrated  that  the  moral  forces  of  the  world 
are  superior  to  the  physical;  that  when  the  physical  in  civilized 
man    is  supplemented    by    what   is  represented  by  the  Ten 
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Commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  spirit  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  that  power  can  overcome  the  strong  arm 
of  organization  and  scientific  attainment  of  those  who  maintain 
that  might  is  right. 

Those  who  are  to  be  masters  of  America,  those  who  are  to  be 
masters  of  the  world,  are  those  who  prove  themselves  of  most 
value  to  America  and  of  most  value  to  the  world  ;  and  the  chal- 
lenge is  to  you  and  the  challenge  is  to  me.  How  are  we  going  to 
make  ourselves  masters  of  this  land  ?  It  is  still  a  land  of  hope. 
It  is  still  a  land  of  promise.  It  is  still  a  land  that  is  unexploited 
and  undeveloped.  I  wish  you  could  know  it  as  I  do.  I  wish  you 
could  go  into  the  Far  West  and  see  those  lands  which  still  are  lands 
of  mystery;  for  there  is  not  an  acre  of  our  soil  that  cannot  be 
used  some  time  for  some  purpose.  Out  in  Wyoming,  for  instance, 
men  have  passed  by  for  fifty  years  a  great  series  of  hills  or  moun- 
tains, and  they  named  them  the  Leucite  Hills— worthless,  smooth 
almost  as  my  hand,  producing  nothing;  and  within  five  years- 
yes,  within  two— it  has  been  discovered  that  those  mountains 
contained  ten  per  cent  of  potash,  and  men  are  now  at  work  with 
dynamite  and  with  drill,  tearing  down  those  mountains  and 
pouring  them  into  machines  by  which  the  potash  for  fertilizer 
may  be  obtained.  The  application  of  mind  to  matter— that  is  the 
difference  between  crude  labor  and  civilized  labor.  That  is  the 
reason  why  you,  as  graduates  of  Hampton,  as  students  in  Hamp- 
ton, as  men  who  want  to  go  to  Hampton— that  is  the  reason  why 
you  are  entitled  to  be  proud,  because  you  will  not  remain  men 
merely  of  hand,  you  will  have  added  to  your  power  that  is  physi- 
cal tiie  mental  power  that  will  turn  you  into  artists,  and  I  see 
evidence  of  that  this  morning. 

But  I  am  here  not  merely  to  express  appreciation  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  adopted  in  this  institution  and  which  I 
expect  to  see  adopted  throughout  the  United  States.  But  this 
should  not  be  postponed.  We  ought  to  see  immediately  that 
every  boy  and  every  girl  who  comes  out  of  a  public  school  in  the 
United  States  has  some  particular  trade — is  fitted  to  be  a  dress- 
maker, to  be  a  milliner,  to  be  a  stenographer,  to  be  a  basket  maker, 
to  be  a  blacksmith,  to  be  a  carpenter,  to  be  a  machinist.  If  I  am 
right  and  if  civilization  represents  accumulated  work,  plus  imagi- 
nation, then  we  must  lay  solid  foundation  in  giving  to  the  student 
the  ability  to  use  his  hand,  as  well  as  respect  for  the  man  who 
uses  his  hand;  and  then  we  should  place  around  that  capacity  the 
halo  of  imagination  and  turn  him  into  the  artist,  if  he  has  the 
capacity  to  be  one. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you,  however,  a  word  of  gratitude  as  re- 
presentives  of  the  colored  men  of  our  country.  I  am  proud  to 
see  the  uniform  upon  you.  Nearly  400,000  colored  men  went  in- 
to this  war.  It  was  said  when  they  left,  or  when  it  was  thought 
that  they  might  go,  that  there  were  certain  circumstances  under 
which  these  men  of  color  would  quail;  that  there  were  supersti- 
tions growing  out  of  the  racial  past  that  would  make  the  horrors 
of  this  infinitely  horrible  war  too  great  for  their  nerves.  I  want 
to  read  you  a  record  that  has  been  given  to  me  by  a  young  man 
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who  claims  that  it  is  in  all  things  authentic.  It  is  the  record  of 
the  "  Old  Fifteenth  New  York  "  colored  regiment' 

That  is  a  record  of  which  any  man,  whether  he  be  a  Frenchman 
who  helped  hold  Verdun,  a  Canadian,  or  an  American  of  any  kind 
—a  man  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe— might  well  feel  proud. 
And  you  are  to  have  a  part  in  the  making  of  this  new  America, 
in  exploiting  the  possibilities  of  it.  No  race,  no  people,  can  say 
with  assurance  that  they  express  the  last  word  in  civilization. 
We  in  this  country  are  trying  to  do  what  has  been  regarded  as  a 
miracle— to  bring  together  a  blend  of  many  peoples  and  see  what 
kind  of  a  race  can  be  produced.  That  thing  will  be  the  miracle 
of  the  ages,  if  it  succeeds;  and  I  believe  it  will,  because  the  found- 
ation of  our  country  is  tolerance,  fair  play,  the  square  deal.  We 
want  to  see  here  men  as  men,  given  their  chance.  There  may  be 
differences  between  them,  and  we  know  there  are  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  differences;  but  they  are  all  men  and  all  are  to 
have  their  chance  and  we  all  are  to  join  in  the  making  of  Amer- 
ica. And  we  are  to  make  it  by  our  loyalty  to  our  best  selves 
(that  is  the  only  way  we  can  make  it),  the  best  thought  that  is 
in  us,  the  finest  dreams  that  we  have  that  we  put  into  concrete 
action.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  dream,  it  is  not  worth 
while  for  us  to  have  vision,  unless  that  dream  or  that  vision  turns 
into  conduct,  unless  our  fibre  is  made  stronger,  unless  our  con- 
science is  made  clearer,  unless  we  have  within  ourselves  a  truer 
loyalty  to  the  big  man  that  is  in  us,  and  do  not  let  him  be  over- 
come by  the  little  man  that  is  always  present,  fighting  to  tear 
him  down. 

**  Bravery  "  is  the  word  that  is  synonymous  with  the  spirit 
of  our  advancing  day,  and  who  has  the  greatest  bravery  ?  There 
is  an  Oriental  tale  of  a  fight  between  an  Arab  chief  with  his  army 
against  an  enemy.  One  of  his  captains,  in  clash  with  the  enemy, 
broke  his  sword,  cast  it  to  one  side,  turned  his  horse's  head,  and 
fled  the  battle.  But  the  Arabian  prince,  who  had  lost  his  sword, 
came  up,  saw  the  broken  sword  in  the  sand,  reached  down  and 
took  it,  went  into  the  battle,  and  with  it  won.  That  is  the  chal- 
lenge to  all  of  us.  It  is  not  what  we  have  but  what  we  make  out 
of  what  we  have  that  is  the  proof  of  manhood,  of  the  thorough- 
bred, of  the  real  spirit  of  the  American. 

A  week  ago  today  I  was  in  a  Russian  church  in  New  York, 
and  for  the  first  time,  as  I  looked  around  the  walls,  I  saw  the 
holy  ikons— figures  of  saints,  of  men  who  are  gone,  whom  they 
idealize  in  picture  and  upon  whom  they  look  with  reverence  and 
whom  they  try  to  be  like.  We  have  figures  of  that  kind  in  our 
life— the  figure  of  Washington  as  the  valiant  fighter  for  our  in- 
dependence, and  the  figure  of  Lincoln  as  the  champion  of  human 
liberty,  and  the  figure  of  Armstrong,  who  lies  beneath  that  lava 

stone  so  near  to  us. 

«         «         «         «         « 

You  can  have  no  figure  before  you,  before  which  you  can 
stand  in  greater  reverence  than  the  figure  of  that  man  who 
founded  this  institution— save  the  figure  of  One  who  died  upon 
the  cross  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago — and  whose  spirit,  whose 
charity,  whose  love  is  represented  in  this  building  and  the  group 
that  stand  around  it. 

1    Here  Secretary  Lane  read  an  unofficial  report  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  "Old 
Fifteenth  New  York." 
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A  GREAT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY'S 
OBJECT  LESSON 

BY  W.  T.  B.  WILLIAMS 

Field  Affent  for  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Boards 

THE  exodus  of  Nefirroes  from  the  South  has  directed  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  the  relations  existing  between  colored 
laborers  and  their  employers.  It  has  been  learned  that  certain 
individual  employers  and  corporations  suffered  comparatively 
little  from  this  abnormal  movement.  Except  in  cases  where  the 
Negroes  were  driven  out  by  other  influences,  they  have  quite 
generally  remained  loyally  at  work,  where  employers  have  been 
reasonably  kind  and  at  all  considerate  of  their  welfare.  In  a 
brief  tour  of  investigation  in  the  South,  a  year  ago,  I  discovered 
an  encouraging  number  of  such  employers.  A  few  months  ago 
I  happened  upon  a  conspicuous  example  in  the  case  of  the  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  This  company  runs  several  large  plants  in  the  South. 
With  the  one  at  Badin,  North  Carolina,  and  the  one  at  Mary- 
ville,  Tennessee,  I  am  acquainted. 

Badin  is  a  new  town  created  entirely  by  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany. It  is  on  the  Yadkin  River  about  sixty  miles  south  of 
Winston-Salem  and  forty  miles  east  of  Salisbury.  Here,  five 
years  ago,  were  only  woods  and  cornfields.  At  this  point  the 
Aluminum  Company  has  acquired  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of 
land  and  water  surface.  It  has  built  great  dams  in  the  river  as 
the  source  of  the  electric  power  required  in  its  factories,  and 
established  a  modem  little  city  with  well-ordered  streets,  an 
effective  sewer  system,  an  adequate  electric  light  plant,  and 
water  works  ample  for  the  community  for  years  to  come.  The 
town  of  several  thousand  inhabitants  centers  about  the  alumi- 
num plant  and  the  near-by  company  offices,  stores,  hospital,  and 
theatre,  all  substantial  brick  buildings. 

The  community  is  divided  into  two  general  sections,  one  for 
whites  and  one  for  colored  people.  Neither  section  has  any  ap- 
parent advantage  over  the  other  in  location.  Both  are  provided 
with  similar  sanitary  accommodations,  and  light  and  water  are 
abundant  for  all.    The  houses  of  the  Negro  section  are  just  as 
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good  as  those  in  the  white  section,  and  in  some  respects  even 
better.  The  hospital  is  used  in  common  by  both  races.  The 
theatre  serves  the  white  people.  A  spacious  Community  House 
equipped  for  moving  pictures  is  the  amusement  center  for  the 
colored  portion  of  the  town.  Each  section  has  its  own  churches 
and  school. 


NEW  HOUSES  FOR  NEGROES  AT  THE  BADIN  PLANT 


THE  OLD  HOUSES  NOW  BEING  REPLACED  BY  NEW  ONES 

The  other  plant  is  just  outside  of  the  interesting  little  moun- 
tain city  of  Maryville,  less  than  twenty  miles  south  of  Knoxville, 
in  east  Tennessee.  Here  too  the  Aluminum  Company  is  building 
a  little  city  of  its  own.  Already  there  are  seven  hundred  houses 
in  addition  to  the  plant  itself.  And  the  population  now  exceeds 
two  thousand,  of  whom  1139  are  Negroes,  761  whites,  and  214 
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Mexicans.  Each  group  occupies  a  section  of  the  city  by  itself. 
The  houses  for  the  Negroes  and  Mexicans  are  ah'ke;  those  for  the 
whites  are  mainly  larger  and  possibly  better.  All,  however,  are 
fairly  well  located  and  enjoy  similar  light,  water,  and  sewer  con- 
nections. For  amusements  the  white  people  go  to  Maryville. 
The  Community  House  serves  the  Mexicans  and  Negroes  in 
common.  So  far  this  city  is  only  about  one-half  the  size  the 
plans  call  for.  Its  further  extension  will  mean  in  all  probability 
a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  colored  people  employed  in 
the  plant 

Negroes  are  employed  in  every  phase  of  work  in  both  plants 
apparently,  except  in  clerical  positions.  More  than  a  thousand 
colored  men  were  at  work  at  Badin  in  June  and  over  five  hundred 


THE  COMMUNITY  HOUSE  FOR  NEGROES  AT  BADIN 

were  engaged  in  the  pot-rooms  alone  at  Maryville  in  November. 
For  the  work  in  the  pot-rooms,  where  the  ore  is  melted  and 
transformed  by  special  processes  into  bars  of  aluminum,  colored 
men  are  the  chief  dependence.  At  first  only  white  men  from  the 
North  were  used  in  the  pot-rooms  at  Badin.  But  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Negro's  ability  and  special  aptitude  for  this  work, 
as  reported  by  the  superintendents,  the  employment  of  colored 
men  has  increased  until  they  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the 
pot-room  men  at  both  the  Badin  and  Maryville  plants.  Not  only 
strength  and  endurance  but  also  skill  is  required  for  this  work. 
However,  the  colored  men  are  said  to  turn  out  as  fine  a  grade  of 
aluminum  as  any  other  workers.  The  Aluminum  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished at  the  Maryville  plant,  carries  in  its  October  issue  the  pic- 
tures of  two  colored  crews  who  won  the  first  prize  for  making 
''  A  "  metal.    Colored  men  are  also  employed  as  farm  hands  and 
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common  laborers  about  the  plant,  and  as  plasterers,   concrete 
workers,  and  bricklayers  on  construction  work. 

The  wages  paid  at  Badin  last  June  ranged  from  $2.25  to  $3.10 
per  eight-hour  day,  with  abundant  opportunity  ifor  overtime 
work.  The  wages  at  the  other  plant  were  slightly  higher,  being 
temporarily  influenced  by  the  emergency  government  rates  in 
neighboring  plants.  While  it  is  true,  as  the  Aluminum  Company 
admits,  that  the  above  are  not  "War  Baby  "  rates  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  constant.  And  there  are  a  number  of  other 
attractive  features  that  add  to  the  real  value  of  the  wages  paid. 
At  Badin,  for  instance,  the  people  have  had  free  use  of  all  the 
wood  they  wished  for  fuel.     And  at  Maryville  they  may  get  coal 


A  SECTION  OP  WORKMEN'S  HOUSES  AT  THE  ALUMINUM  PLANT 
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at  reduced  rates.  The  Aluminum  Ck>mpany  owns  all  the  houses 
and  has  been  careful  to  keep  down  rents.  For  example,  their 
neat,  well-built,  ceiled,  three-room  frame  houses  with  gardens 
and  running  water  and  electric  light  rent  for  $6.75  per  month, 
including  the  cost  of  water  and  light.  Four-room  houses  rent  for 
$7.75.  These  houses  have  indoor  toilets  and  sewer  connections. 
And  the  Company  furnishes  free  for  each  house  at  least  a  cook 
stove,  a  heater,  and  a  table.  It  also  regulates  the  prices  of  gro- 
ceries, vegetables,  ice,  and  certain  dry  goods  and  hardware  sold 
on  the  premises  in  stores  leased  from  the  Company.  The  latter 
runs  no  stores  nor  commissaries  itself.  At  Maryville,  a  fine 
dairy  herd  is  kept  and  efforts  are  making  to  provide  a  most  ap- 
proved milk  station  where  milk  may  be  had  at  reasonable  rates. 
The  plan  is  to  induce  the  people,  in  the  interest  of  health,  to  use 
greatly  increased  quantities  of  milk  in  the  homes  and  for  lunches 
about  the  plant.  The  general  result  is,  as  the  men  commonly  re- 
ported to  me,  that  they  are  able  to  save  more  money  at  these 
plants  than  at  any  other  places  they  have  worked. 

At  each  plant  great  lavatories  with  shower  baths  and  un- 
limited quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  are  provided  for  the 
men.  And  for  each  man  there  is  a  steel  locker  for  his  street 
clothes  while  he  is  at  work.  There  are  also  well-equipped  first- 
aid  rooms  for  use  in  case  of  accidents.  And  for  the  more  serious 
cases  hospitals  are  maintained  by  the  Company.  In  them  the 
same  treatment  is  accorded  both  white  and  colored  patients, 
and  equal,  though  separate,  accommodations  are  provided.  Both 
towns  are  nicely  laid  off  into  streets,  which  it  is  the  plan  of  the 
Company  to  pave.  Sidewalks  will  also  be  laid  in  place  of  the 
temporary  walks  already  down  in  some  places.  These  and  all 
other  improvements  go  to  the  colored  and  white  sections  alike. 

At  Badin  there  were  350  houses  in  use  by  the  colored  people 
last  June.  One  hundred  more  houses  were  being  built  for  them. 
At  Maryville  310  houses  had  been  erected  for  colored  people  in 
November.  These  constitute  only  about  one-half  of  those  in- 
tended for  this  section  of  the  town.  These  are  all  well-planned, 
three-  and  four-room  houses,  painted  inside  and  out.  In  addition 
to  these  cottages,  there  are  provided  several  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  at  each  plant  for  new  arrivals  and  for  unmarried  men. 
For  the  men  without  families  who  wish  to  live  most  economically, 
large  dormitories  known  as  "bunk  houses"  have  been  built. 
Here  the  men  sleep,  and  take  their  meals  at  the  boarding  houses. 

The  Community  Houses  already  mentioned  are  intended  to 
serve  as  amusement  centers  and  for  general  social  activities. 
Here  meetings  of  all  kinds,  religious  services  in  some  instances, 
and  parties  are  held,  and  moving  pictures  are  shown.  At  Mary- 
ville, the  Community  House  serves  both  Negroes  and  Mexicans, 
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who,  in  other  respects,  have  sections  to  themselves.  It  is 
planned  to  make  a  grreat  deal  of  the  social  features  of  the  com- 
munity life  and  to  have  them  as  helpful,  constructive,  and  edu- 
cative as  possible.  Eventually  they  will  come  under  the  direction 
of  trained  welfare  workers.  At  both  plants  Baptist  and  Metho- 
dist churches  have  been  organized  among  the  colored  people. 
The  Aluminum  Company  promises  to  erect  substantial  buildings 
for  them  and  to  allow  them  to  pay  for  them  gradually,  as  soon  as 
they  raise  a  nominal  sum  in  each  case  as  evidence  of  definite 
intentions  and  permanent  organization. 

Exceptionally  fine  provisions  for  schools  for  the  colored 
children  are  maturing  at  each  plant.  Work  had  already  started 
at  Badin  last  June  on  a  fine  brick  school-house  to  cost  $170,000. 
An  equally  good  building  is  planned  for  Maryville.  Meanwhile 
the  colored  school  at  the  latter  place  is  to  find  quarters  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  new  commercial  building,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $85,000.  When  the  scheme  for  these  schools  has  been  fully 
worked  out,  they  will  be  conducted  under  the  Gary  system  with 
prominence  given  the  vocational  features. 


ALUMINUM  company's  EMPLOYES  ENJOYING  BASE  BALL 
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The  managers  of  this  great  corporation  appear  to  be  open- 
minded,  sympathetic  business  men,  ready  "to  give  the  Negro 
every  opportunity  compatible  with  good  business  practice, ' '  Nat- 
urally they  want  as  large  a  return  as  possible  for  their  money. 
But  they  are  willing  to  do  whatever  is  wise  to  help  their 
employes,  and  to  win  their  hearty  cooperation  in  the  efforts  of 
the  Company.  They  wish  to  make  them  comfortable  and  so 
happy  and  contented  that  they  will  want  to  remain  in  their  em- 
ploy and  to  give  the  best  possible  service.  The  happiest  men  I 
saw  at  the  plants  were  a  number  who  boasted  that  they  had 
helped  to  establish  the  works.  And  the  managers  seem  willing 
to  listen  to  suggestions  as  to  how  they  may  best  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  men  they  employ. 

For  many  reasons  these  plants  are,  as  far  as  colored  people  are 
concerned,  among  the  most  significant  industrial  undertakings 
attempted  in  the  South.  They  afford  employment  to  large  num- 
bers of  skilled  Negro  laborers.  And  they  take  such  care  of  them 
as  is  rarely  given  in  this  section.  The  greater  the  number  of 
intelligent,  orderly,  steady  Negro  workers  who  will  engage  in 
this  labor  with  interest  and  enthusiasm,  the  surer  will  the  Negro 
be  to  gain  a  recognized  place  in  the  industries  from  which  he  has 
been  too  largely  excluded.  # 


WITH  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right  .  .  .  Let  us 
have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let 
us  do  our  duty  as  we  under- 
stand it. — Abraham  Lincoln 
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POULTRY  RAISING 
IN  THE  SOUTH ' 

BY  F.  S.  GAHMACK 

Instructor  in  Poultry  RaiBins  at  Hampton  Institute 

WITH  its  ideal  climate,  poultry  keeping  should  be  made  a  very 
important  department  of  the  general  farm  work  of  the 
South,  for  wherever  this  branch  receives  reasonable  attention  the 
results  to  the  farmer  are  most  gratifying. 

The  long  hatching  season  not  only  gives  a  long  broiler  and 
roaster  season,  but  also  makes  it  possible  to  have  pullets  laying 
their  first  eggs  all  the  way  from  midsummer  to  midwinter;  and, 
with  no  extreme  cold  or  snow  to  check  their  production,  there 
is  an  excellent  chance  to  produce  eggs  when  they  will  bring  the 
highest  prices. 

The  absence  of  severe  frost  has  the  same  effect  on  moulted 
hens  in  the  fall.  After  moulting,  hens  will,  with  proper  care, 
soon  begin  their  new  clutch,  and  having  no  cold  to  stop  them 
they  are  likely  to  continue  their  production  right  through  the 
winter,  except  during  such  short  rests  as  nature  may  from  time 
to  time  require. 

In  poultry-house  construction  heat  is  guarded  against  rather 
than  cold,  and  therefore  expensive  houses  are  not  necessary. 
The  mildness  of  the  winter  permits  the  hens  to  be  out  every 
day  and  makes  possible  the  growing  of  fresh  green  food  through 
the  entire  season. 

All  kinds  of  poultry  feed  can  be  grown  yery  profitably  in 
this  climate,  knd  those  who  have  to  buy  will  find  the  price  lower 
than  in  many  other  sections  of  the  country.  Good  markets  are 
plentiful,  and  the  great  markets  of  the  North  are  not  so  far 
away  or  the  price  of  transportation  so  excessive  as  to  prohibit 
shipment  of  products  with  a  very  satisfactory  profit. 

Since  there  is  in  the  South,  then,  an  abundance  of  Nature's 
great  free  gifts— fresh  air,  fresh  water,  and  sunshine  ;  a  splendid 
climate  for  the  production  of  poultry;  good  fertile  soil  in  which 
to  grow  feed;  first-class  markets  often  within  easy  reach,  ready 
to  take  products  at  profitable  prices;  and  in  many  sections  good 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  goods  at  reasonable  prices; 

*  Readers  interested  in  more  details  than  are  ffiven  here  may  find  them  in  Hampton  Leaflet, VoL 
VI i.  No.  6. 
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there  is  every  encouragement  to  develop  this  very  important 
branch  of  general  farming. 

The  chief  reason  why  poultry  raising  does  not  make  more 
rapid  progress  in  the  South  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  essentials  for  success  along  this  line.  As  one  travels  through 
the  country  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  scarcity  of 
pure-bred  poultry.  The  majority  of  farmers,  and  even  those  who 
keep  a  small  family  flock,  seem  to  take  a  particular  pride  in  their 
mixture.  They  are  apparently  more  anxious  that  the  birds  shall 
have  different  colors  and  shapes,  than  that  they  shall  lay  eggs. 
High-priced,  fancy  poultry  is  not  generally  advocated,  but  cer- 
tain pure  breeds  will  give  better  results  than  mongrels  or  even 
crosses.  This  is  true  whether  feeding  for  eggs  or  for  meat. 
Experience  will  show  that  different  breeds  require  different 
feeding  for  the  best  results. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Poultry  is  classified  by  types,  which  are  subdivided  into 
breeds,  the  breeds  are  again  subdivided  into  varieties,  and  the 
varieties  into  strains. 

Type  is  a  term  given  to  poultry  of  a  certain  class.  Usually 
the  types  are  named  after  the  countries  in  which  they  were  de- 
veloped, since  they  best  suit  the  climate  and  market  conditions 
of  those  particular  countries.  All  the  birds  of  a  certain  type 
have  the  same  general  characteristics.  Breed  is  a  term  applied 
to  all  birds  that  have  the  same  shape  and  conformity.  Variety 
is  determined  by  color  or  by  the  shape  of  comb.  Strain  is  a 
family  which  is  bred  for  some  particular  object. 

There  are  certain  strains  which  are  noted  in  the  utility  world 
for  their  heavy  egg  production,  and  other  strains  which  are 
famous  in  the  showroom  as  prize  winners. 

Many  years  ago  two  distinctly  different  types  '^of  poultry 
came  to  America  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  One  was  the 
^SS  type,  which  came  from  the  Mediterranean;  the  other  was 
the  meat  type,  which  came  from  Asia.  They  are  not  alike  in 
appearance,  so  far  as  shape  or  size  is  concerned. 

The  Mediterranean  breeds  (or  egg  type)  are  all  small,  and 
since  they  come  from  a  warm  climate  they  are  lightly  feathered. 
They  are  easily  recognized  by  their  white  ear-lobes.  The  legs 
below  the  knees  are  bare.  The  comb  may  be  either  single  or 
rose.  The  color  may  be  white,  black,  brown,  buff,  or  blue. 
In  disposition  they  are  nervous  and  very  active,  making  splendid 
foragers.  They  lay  a  great  number  of  large,  white- shelled  eggs; 
they  are  non-sitters.  As  small  broilers  and  fowls  they  are 
unexcelled.  They  mature  very  early,  laying  their  first  eggs  at 
about  five  months  of  age.    They  do  better  on  free  range  than  in 
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very  small  yards.  The  principal  breeds  are  the  Legfhorn,  the 
Minorca,  and  the  Andalusian,  and  of  these  the  Single-Ck>mb 
White  Leghorn  is  by  far  the  most  popular  variety. 

The  Asiatic  breeds  (or  meat  type)  are  all  very  large,  having 
feathered  legs  and  red  ear-lobes.  They  are  poor  layers  and  for 
utility  purposes  are  not  profitable,  since  in  a  warm  climate  the 
best  results  cannot  be  obtained  from  them. 

The  general-purpose  (or  American  type)  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  Asiatic  types.  The  breeds  which 
compose  the  American  type  are  neither  as  good  layers  as  the 
former  nor  as  large-bodied  birds  as  the  latter.  They  are,  how- 
ever, better  table  birds  than  the  Mediterranean  and  better  layers 
than  the  Asiatic  type.  They  are  good  all-round  birds  and  are 
therefore  known  as  general-purpose  breeds. 

The  breeds  of  this  type  are  of  medium  size.  They  have 
a  medium  coat  of  feathers.  Their  ear-lobes  are  red,  like  those 
of  the  Asiatics,  but  their  legs  below  the  knee  are  bare.  The 
comb  may  be  single  or  rose.  The  color  of  the  birds  may  be  red, 
white,  barred,  or  buff,  or  they  may  be  parti-colored.  The  color 
of  the  skin  is  yellow.  In  disposition  they  are  quiet  and  stand 
yarding  very  well,  yet  they  are  good  foragers.  They  are 
good  layers  of  brown-shelled  eggs,  also  good  sitters  and  good 
mothers.  They  make  first-class  broilers  in  any  size,  and  splendid 
roasters,  fowls,  and  capons.  The  breeds  of  this  type  were  made 
in  America,  therefore  the  American  climate  suits  them.  They 
fill  all  the  demands  of  a  particular  market  and  furnish  an  abun- 
dance of  interest  for  the  showroom. 

The  breeds  of  the  American  type  are  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
Rhode  Island  Red,  and  Wyandotte.  There  are  three  principal 
varieties  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  breed— Barred,  White,  and  Buff; 
of  these  the  Barred  is  by  far  the  most  popular.  All  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  varieties  have  single  combs. 

The  Wyandotte  is  a  rose-comb  breed,  and  while  there  are 
a  number  of  different  varieties  of  this  breed,  the  white  is  the 
oldest  and  is  more  extensively  bred  than  all  the  other  varieties 
combined. 

There  are  only  two  varieties  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red; 
namely,  the  Single  Comb  and  Rose  Comb.  Aside  from  the  shape 
of  the  comb,  both  varieties  are  alike.  The  single-comb  variety  is 
the  more  common  of  the  two,  and  is  the  one  to  be  recommended. 

Any  of  the  above-mentioned  American  or  Mediterranean 
breeds  can  be  kept  very  profitably.  As  there  are  good  and  bad 
strains  in  every  breed  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  breed  is  best. 
It  is,  therefore,  largely  a  matter  for  individual  choice.  As  a  rule 
the  poultry  keeper  is  apt  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  breed 
he  likes  best.    This  is  simply  because  he  likes  it,  and  naturally 
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gives  a  flock  of  that  breed  more  attention  than  would  be  given 
a  flock  of  any  other  kind.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  flock 
receiving  the  most  attention  will  yield  the  greatest  profit. 

We  do  not,  however,  advise  the  farmer  to  keep  more  than 
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one  kind.  There  is  no  particular  advantage  in  it,  and  the  prac- 
tice has  many  disadvantages,  among  which  might  be  mentioned 
the  necessity  of  yarding,  which  means  an  added  expense  in 
equipment  for  wire,  posts,  etc. ;  an  increase  in  the  feed  bill,  as 
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yarded  birds  do  not  have  access  to  natural  food;  and  a  great 
addition  to  the  labor,  because  the  yards  must  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  poison  by  frequent  plowing  and  planting.  Then  there* 
is  the  constant  possibility  of  gates  getting  open  and  the  breeds 
being  thus  allowed  to  mix.  The  health,  vitality,  and  breeding 
qualities  of  yarded  birds  are  seldom  as  good  as  those  of  birds 
which  have  free  range. 

After  deciding  on  the  breed  to  be  kept,  a  good  laying  strain 
of  that  breed  should  be  selected.  Some  strains  are  much  better 
layers  than  other  strains  of  the  same  breed  and  variety.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  good  layers  have  been  bred  along  egg- 
producing  lines. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  great  egg-laying  contests  the 
leaders  are  always  of  noted  egg-laying  strains,  and  that  year 
after  year  the  same  strains  are  in  the  lead.  This  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  those  leaders  have  an  inborn  ability  to  yield,  and  that 
there  is  no  luck  about  their  performance.  The  winning  birds  in 
the  contest  are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  heavy  layers. 
The  method  of  discovering  the  highest  producers  in  a  flock  is  by 
the  use  of  the  trap  nest,  and  numbered  bands  on  the  birds'  legs, 
but  the  system  is  altogether  too  elaborate  for  the  farmer  to  find 
profitable.  This  work  properly  belongs  to  regular  breeding 
stations.  From  these  stations  can  be  bought  male  birds  which, 
when  mated  to  an  ordinary  flock,  will  improve  the  laying  quali- 
ties of  the  offspring  over  those  of  their  mothers.  Birds  which 
are  capable  of  doing  this  can  be  bought  by  the  farmer  for  less 
money  than  they  can  be  produced  by  him. 

Hampton  Institute  is  offering  colored  farmers  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  procure  pedigreed  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  males 
which  are  bred  for  this  particular  purpose  at  a  price  less  than 
their  actual  market  value  for  food.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped 
that  the  farmers  throughout  the  South  may  be  induced  to  keep 
pure-bred  poultry  and  so  stimulate  production  by  the  introduction 
of  a  prolific  strain  •  of  this  most  popular  variety  which  answers 
all  farm  requirements  so  well. 

HOUSING  THE  FLOCK 

The  next  matter  for  consideration  is  a  comfortable  building 
in  which  to  house  the  flock.  A  comfortable  building  does  not 
necessarily  mean  an  elaborate  or  expensive  one.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  hens  will  not  lay  any  better  in  an  expensive  house  than  they 
will  in  a  cheap  one,  provided  the  simple  principles  of  poultry- 
house  construction  are  carried  out  in  both  cases.  An  attractive 
house  may  please  the  eye,  but  it  does  not  affect  one  particle  the 
productiveness  of  the  birds  within.  More  eggs  can  be  taken 
from  a  house  of  the  proper  shape,  even  though  it  is  made  of 
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second-hand  boards,  than  can  be  had  from  a  house  of  the  wrong 
shape  made  of  expensive  material.  It  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  second-hand  boards,  on  the  outside,  with  a  roofin^r  paper  in 
order  to  make  the  cracks  tight,  but  such  paper  is  cheap,  and 
when  carefully  applied  gives  a  building  a  very  neat  appearance. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES   (ROSE  COMB) 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Many  poultrymen  apply  this  paper  to  the  roof  and  sides  of  all 
buildings,  even  though  they  are  built  of  new,  matched  lumber. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  best  of  lumber  will  shrink 
and  "open  up." 

Shingles  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  but  they  are 
very  expensive  and  no  more  durable  than  a  good  grade  of  paper; 
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moreover  there  is  so  little  pitch  to  the  roofs  of  most  poultry  houses 
that  shingles  will  not  shed  a  driving  rain. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  poultry  house  are:  first,  a  dry  floor, 
moisture  being  detrimental  to  the  health  of  poultry;  second, 
a  good  supply  of  air  so  that  the  house  may  be  kept  dry  and  the 
birds  healthy,  as  nothing  will  reduce  the  vitality  of  birds  more 
quickly  than  to  be  shut  in  from  fresh  air;  third,  freedom  from 
draft,  for,  while  fresh  air  is  necessary,  drafts  are  dangerous  and 
will  produce  colds;  fourth,  sunlight.  There  is  no  better  purifier 
or  germ  destroyer  than  sunlight.  It  costs  no  more  than  fresh 
air,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  many  people  persist  in  keeping  both 
shut  out  of  the  poultry  house. 

The  floor  of  the  poultry  house  should  be  a  few  inches  higher 
than  the  surrounding  ground  so  that  water  will  not  run  into  the 
house.  An  ordinary  dirt  floor  is  as  good  as  anything,  provided 
the  dirt  is  changed  twice  a  year.  That  is,  four  inches  of  the  old 
dirt  should  be  taken  out  in  the  spring  and  used  for  fertilizer,  and 
new  dirt  put  in.  In  the  fall  all  the  dirty  soil  should  again  be 
removed  and  fresh,  clean  loam  put  back.  Concrete  floors  are 
very  good  and  are  easily  kept  clean,  but  of  course  they  add  to 
the  expense  of  the  house,  and  should  it  be  found  wise  to  move 
the  house,  the  concrete  floor  cannot  be  moved  with  it.  Board 
floors  are  not  recommended,  as  they  harbor  rats  and  vermin  of 
all  kinds.  A  dirt-floor  house  can  be  made  rat-proof  by  digging 
a  trench  all  around  the  house  and  sinking  a  one-inch  mesh  wire 
two  feet  wide,  tacking  the  top  edge  to  the  house,  then  filling  in 
the  trench  again.  This  precaution  is  not  necessary  unless  the 
poultry  house  is  situated  very  close  to  the  bam  or  other  farm 
buildings. 

The  size  of  the  house  should  be  governed  by  the  number  of 
hens  to  be  accommodated.  In  a  very  large  house  less  floor  space 
is  calculated  per  bird  than  in  small  houses,  because  each  bird 
can  exercise  more  in  a  large  house  than  in  a  small  one.  In  small 
flocks  four  or  five  square  feet  of  floor  space  will  be  necessary  for 
each  bird.  For  instance,  a  house  that  is  ten  feet  wide  and  ten 
feet  deep  will  contain  one  hundred  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
which  is  about  the  right  size  for  a  flock  of  twenty-five  hens. 
Overcrowding  is  dangerous,  especially  in  cold  or  wet  weather. 

There  are  many  styles  of  poultry  houses  giving  equally  good 
results.  The  essentials  in  all  are  the  same,  but  the  shape  differs 
according  to  the  climate  and  location. 

The  style  best  suited  to  Southern  conditions  is  one  which  will 
let  out  the  extreme  heat  of  summer.  This  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  having  a  fairly  high  front  with  good-sized  openings 
in  it  and  openings  in  the  side  walls  which  can  be  closed  during 
cold  or  wet  weather. 
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FEEDING 

A  well-balanced  dry  mash  is  always  safe  and  should  be  kept 
before  the  birds  all  the  time.  A  day's  supply  or  a  week's  sup- 
ply can  be  placed  in  the  hopper  at  one  time,   depending  on  its 
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size.  Care  should  be  taken  never  to  let  the  hopper  become 
empty.  Green  food  in  the  form  of  grass,  cabbage,  or  vegetables 
should  be  given  the  birds  every  day.  The  hen  is  a  small  factory 
where  the  food  is  changed  into  eggs,  and  the  more  rapidly  the 
raw  material  can  be  moved  through  that  factory  the  "greater  will 
be  the  production  of  eggs.  Green  food  is  one  of  the  greatest 
aids  to  digestion  because  of  its  bulk  and  the  juice  it  contains, 
and  should  never  be  omitted  from  the  ration. 

The  common  grain  feeds  are  wheat,  com,  and  oats.  These 
may  be  fed  separately  or  mixed.  Two  grain  feeds  are  given 
daily  with  very  good  results,  usually  morning  and  afternoon. 
The  litter  should  be  examined  frequently  just  before  feeding 
time,  and  if  any  grain  is  found  no  more  should  be  given  until  the 
old  grain  is  eaten  up. 

A  considerable  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  the  form  of  lime 
is  required  to  furnish  shell  for  the  eggs.  The  material  most 
extensively  used  to  supply  lime  is  crushed  oyster  shell,  which  is 
almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  This  is  very  cheap  and  is  carried 
by  all  dealers  in  poultry  feeds.  Grit  is  required  by  the  birds 
for  grinding  food,  for,  unlike  other  animals,  birds  are  not  fur- 
nished with  teeth.  Table  scraps  are  of  course  good  for  poultry 
when  they  are  fresh.  Many  flocks  live  almost  entirely  on  this 
kind  of  food  and  give  a  very  high  egg  yield.  The  combination 
of  bread,  cereals,  vegetables,  meat,  and  green  food,  such  as  nat- 
urally comes  from  the  table  or  kitchen,  is  relished  by  the  flock, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  dry  mash  and  a  little  grain  makes  an 
excellent  ration  for  laying  hens. 
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KEEPING  THE  FLOCK  WELL 

Exercise  is  of  great  importance  to  the  health  and  general 
prosperity  of  the  flock.  Without  sufficient  exercise  fowls  get 
over-fat  and  sluggish.  Inactivity  results  in  a  failure  of  the  organs 
to  perform  |their  normal  functions.  Birds  which  are  not  made  to 
work  for  a  living  are  likely  to  become  diseased.  At  best  they 
are  loafers  who  eat  a  quantity  of  food  and  produce  nothing  in 
return.  The  older  the  hen  becomes  the  less  inclined  she  is  for 
exercise. 

Birds  which  have  unlimited  range  get  considerable  exercise 
hunting  their  living,  and  whatever  grain  they  get  should  be 
scattered  in  the  grass.  Yarded  birds  should  be  provided  with 
exercising  material  within  the  house.  This  may  consist  of  straw, 
hay,  leaves,  or  cut  com  stalks.  The  entire  floor  of  the  house 
should  be  covered  with  this  litter  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches.  All  grain  should  be  scattered  in  the  litter  so  that  the 
birds  will  have  to  scratch  and  work  for  every  particle  they  get. 

A  fowl  in  perfect  health  has  a  good  appetite,  is  full  of  am- 
bition, enjoys  work,  her  comb  is  bright  red,  her  plumage 
is  slick  and  lies  close  to  her  body,  and  her  eye  is  clear.  This  is 
the  way  all  birds  should  look.  If  at  any  time  except  during  the 
moulting  period  the  appearance  of  the  birds  does  not  agree  with 
this  description  there  is  something  wrong,  and  the  trouble  should 
be  looked  for  at  once. 

There  are  many  cures  for  poultry  diseases  if  they  are  applied 
in  time  and  persistently,  but  the  remedies  are  usually  applied  too 
late  even  though  they  are  within  easy  reach.  If  a  sick  bird  does 
not  receive  treatment  frequently  and  regularly  it  will  not  get 
well.  If  the  disease  is  of  a  contagious  or  infectious  nature  it 
is  very  likely  to  spread  to  other  birds,  and  if  they  are  likewise 
neglected  complete  extermination  of  the  flock  can  be  expected. 
If  every  precaution  is  not  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  kill  off  the  sick  birds  as  they 
appear,  and  bury  them  so  deep  that  dogs  will  not  be  tempted  to 
dig  them  up.  It  is  more  profitable  to  kill  a  dollar  bird,  than  to 
spend  five  dollar^'  worth  of  time  curing  it. 

In  handling  a  sick  bird,  germs  may  cling  to  the  clothes  of 
the  poultryman.  These  germs  may  drop  among  healthy  birds 
and  in  a  few  days  disease  may  spread  through  the  flock.  This 
is  one  of  the  risks  taken  when  a  sick  bird  is  kept  alive.  Where 
poultry  buildings  and  yards  are  not  kept  clean  the  task  of  fight- 
ing disease  is  rendered  very  hard,  since  filthy  conditions  encour- 
age its  spread.  Disease  may  be  carried  by  dirty  drinking  water 
or  by  infected  soil. 

A  severe  culling  of  all  immature  and  undeveloped   birds 
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should  take  place  before  the  breeding  season  begins,  and  only 
those  which  show  strong  vigorous  constitutions  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  breeding  pens.  Upon  the  vitality  of  the  breeding 
stock  depends  the  next  year's  crop.  That  like  begets  like  is  true, 
and  particularly  so  in  the  matter  of  constitution.  It  is  not 
advisable,  therefore,  to  mate  any  bird  that  we  would  not  care  to 
see  duplicated  in  the  next  generation. 

Rather  buy  a  male  bird  than  breed  one  of  your  stock  to  his 
own  relations.  Inbreeding  is  a  weakening  process  and  should 
not  be  allowed.  Before  buying  a  new  male  be  sure  of  two 
things:  first,  that  he  comes  from  strong,  hardy  stock;  and 
second,  that  he  comes  of  a  good  laying  strain,  for  both  of  these 
are  necesary  in  the  foundation  stock.  It  pays  better  to  hatch 
early  in  the  season  than  late,  not  only  for  the  cockerels,  which 
should  be  sold  as  broilers,  but  for  the  pullets  as  well,  as  they 
will  lay  well  in  the  early  fall  and  winter  when  eggs  are  worth  the 
most. 

If  all  these  things  are  attended  to  you  are  sure  to  get  strong 
fertile  eggs  that  will  hatch  strong  chicks,  and  these  chicks  will 
live  and  grow  fast  if  they  get  reasonable  care. 


THE  SATURDAY  SERVICE 
LEAGUE 

BY  T.  M.  CAMPBELL 

United  States  District  Afirent,  Tuskesree  Institute,  Alabama 

UNCLE  SAM'S  Saturday  Service  League  is  an  organization 
which  has  for  its  object  the  discouragement  of  the  Satur- 
day and  half -Saturday  holidays  so  prevalent  among  farm  laborers 
in  the  South.  It  is  interesting  to  note  just  how  effective  sug- 
gestion rather  than  compulsion  has  been  in  carrying  on  this 
movement.  By  compulsion  I  mean  measures  (which  never  be- 
came a  law)  that  were  advocated  with  a  vie^  to  limiting  the 
production  of  cotton  in  the  South  on  the  advent  of  the  Mexican 
cotton  boll  weevil,  and  to  controlling  farm  labor  during  the 
so-called  "Negro  Exodus." 

When  our  Government  entered  into  the  European  War  the 
Negro  demonstration  agents  of  Alabama  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Bradford  Knapp,  Chief  of  Agricultural  Extension  Work  in  the 
South,  offering  their  services  in  any  way  needed.  In  reply  Mr. 
Knapp  said  there  would  be  much  to  do  and  that  he  had  con- 
fidence in  the  unbounded  patriotism  of  the  Negro  agents. 
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Realizing  more  fully  after  receiving  this  message  that  the 
Negro  demonstration  agents  had  a  special  duty  to  perform  just 
as  important  as  going  to  the  front,  we  set  about  doing  the  "  first 
thing  first/'    We  found  it  necessary  to  combat  much  supersti- 
tion among  the  unlearned  class  of  our  people.    I  mean  those  who 
do  not  read  the  daily  papers  nor  any  of  the  information  on  the 
war  issued  by  various  Bureaus,  and  do  not  attend  patriotic  meet- 
ings held  by  the  Liberty  Loan,  Red  Cross,  and  kindred  organiza- 
tions.   I  refer  further  to  that  class  of  people  who  are  easily 
misinformed  and  misled  by  German  sympathizers.    After  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  whole  situation,  an  emergency  meeting  was 
called  March  20,  1918,  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  by  the  State  Direc- 
tor of  Extension  Service,  inviting  leading  men  of  both  races 
to  participate.    At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  since  our 
country  was  in  the  midst  of  a  world-wide  war  it  became  necessary 
that  our  people  living  in  the  rural  districts  be  aroused  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  struggle;  and  that  every  agency  should  be  utilized 
to  arouse  them  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  white  landlords 
and  merchants.    To  best  bring  about  these  results  the  colored . 
farm-demonstration  agents  of  the  State   of   Alabama  decided 
to  form  themselves  into  an    organization    to    be    known    as 
"Uncle  Sam's  Saturday  Service  League,"  and  institute  campaigns 
throughout  the  state  to  conserve  farm  labor  to  help  meet  the 
unprecedented  demand  on  the  nation  for  much-needed  food  and 
feed  stuff  for  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

As  public  servants,  working  in  the  South  among  two  races  of 
people,  the  Negro  agents  realized  that  they  occupied  something 
like  a  **  No  Man's  Land  "  in  introducing  a  scheme  apparently  de- 
signed to  make  Negroes  do  more  work  for  white  people,  since 
the  majority  of  them  are  employed  by  the  whites,  directly  or  in- 
directly; and  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  any  people 
who  labor  need  a  change  and  a  rest  at  some  season  of  the*  year. 
But  our  object  was  to  encourage  our  farmers  to  take  advantage  of 
all  available  time  by  working  on  their  farms  six  full  week  days 
during  the  two  busy  seasons  of  making  and  harvesting  their 
crops.  We  were  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  members  of  our  own 
race  were  likely  to  criticize  us  and  also  that  some  white  employers 
might  question  our  sincerity  in  carrying  on  such  propaganda  among 
their  laborers,  especially  when  there  was  so  much  unrest  occa- 
sioned by  the  war.  But  what  were  we  to  do,  when  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  colored  and  white  farmers  were  **  knocking  off  "  as 
early  as  Friday  night  and  not  resuming  their  farm  operations 
until  Monday  morning  ?  We  felt  that  to  allow  such  an  evil  to 
exist  at  a  time  when  our  Government  was  drafting  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  best  farm  laborers  was  nothing  less  than 
criminal.    Again  we  realized  that  in  order  to  successfully  carry 
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on  such  a  movement,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  the  confidence  and 
cooperation  of  all  the  people,  both  white  and  black.  For  example, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  farm  labor  the  Negro 
agents  had  to  encourage  the  farmers,  in  a  diplomatic  way,  to 
work  longer  hours,  and  six  full  days  per  week.  The  landlords 
were  called  on  to  increase  wages,  the  merchants  were  asked  to 
cooperate  by  not  unduly  enticing  the  farmers  from  their  work, 
and  the  colored  preachers  were  asked  to  use  their  influence  in 
placing  a  reasonable  limit  to  our  many  conventions  and  ''  camp- 
meetings." 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  response  from  the  people. 
The  League  had  its  birth  at  the  Tuskegee  Institute  meet- 
ing; since  organizing  we  have  enrolled  over  10,000  members  in 
Alabama.  This  work  was  carried  on  through  our  farm-demon- 
stration agents,  county  superintendents  of  education,  preachers, 
and  school-teachers.  As  a  result  of  the  organization  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  published  an  account  of  it  in 
the  Weekly  News  Letter  and  has  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
farming  population  in  the  fifteen  Southern  states  through  the 
state  directors  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  The  State 
of  North  Carolina  adopted  the  entire  system.  Tennessee,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas,  also  tried  it  out.  I  quote  here  a  press  report 
of  a  statement  made  by  the  Alabama  Food  Administrator:— 

** 'That's  one  of  the  most  sensible  posters  I  have  yet  seen 
on  any  war  work,'  said  State  Food  Administrator  Richard  M. 
Hobbie  yesterday  as  he  glanced  over  the  '  Win  the  war  by  work- 
ing six  days  in  the  week  '  poster  issued  by  Uncle  Sam's  Satur- 
day Service  League.  '  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Negro  race  in  the  South  are  cooperating  in  such  an  effective 
manner  with  the  movement  to  eliminate  the  Saturday  holiday 
from  our  agricultural  life.  Work  on  the  farms,  work  in  the 
fields,  work  in  the  gardens,  is  what  we  want  from  everyone 
physically  able,  white  and  black,  rich  and  poor.  Put  that  poster 
up,  please,  in  the  elevator  where  everyone  can  get  the  idea.'" 

I  also  quote  an  extract  from  a  report  made  by  the  Alabama 
State  Agent,  Mr.  T.  J.  Watt,  to  the  Washington  Office:— 

"Uncle  Sam's  Saturday  Service  League  is  very  successful  in 
that  the  Negro  agents  in  Alabama  have  been  able  to  induce  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Negro  farm  laborers  to  work  Saturdays, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  the  greatest  piece  of 
extension  work  done  for  Negroes  and  by  Negroes  in  Alabama  this 
year." 

The  Birmingham  Daily  News  set  forth  the  value  of  the  organi- 
zation in  these  words:— 

**But  these  demonstrators  have  not  merely  taught  practical 
agriculture.  They  have  gone  into  the  rural  regions  preaching 
'  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor. '  They  have  organized  a  war  society 
among  the  colored  people  based  on  the  Mosaic  law.  '  Win  the 
war  by  working  six  days  per  week '  is  the  slogan  of  Uncle  Sam's 
Saturday  Service  League,  and  it  is  like  a  marching  song  for 
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thousandd  of  our  colored  citizens  who  formerly  have  regarded  Sat- 
urday as  a  day  for  relaxation  and  rest  preparatory  to  attending 
church  on  Sunday. 

''It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  enormous  productive 
power  of  thousands  of  idle  hands  six  days  a  week  where  they 
worked  five  days  before,  and  now  that  neighboring  States  have 
adopted  the  Alabama  plan  (for  it  originated,  curiously,  in  the 
state  whose  motto  is/ Here  we  rest')  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Southern  Negroes  may  presently  be  contributing  twenty  per  cent 
more  toward  production  for  the  success  of  democracy." 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  state  that  without  the  endorsement 
of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  the 
State  Council  of  Defense,  Uncle  Sam's  Saturday  Service  League 
could  not  have  originated  or  existed. 


'TAIN'T  NO  USE  A-TALKIN' 

BY  EMMA  LEWIS 

Hmmpton.  Class  of  1919 

'rpAIN'T  no  use  a-talkin' 
-L   'Bout  de  troubles  dat  yo'  see, 
'Cause  yo'  talkin'  an'  yo'  worryin', 
Ain't  gwine  set  yo'  troubles  free. 

Ef  yer  go  a  huntin'  trouble 
Lak  a  lion  huntin'  prey, 
Seekin,'  searchin',  ^n'  a-prowlin'. 
You'll  hab  trouble  eve'y  day. 

'Tain't  no  use  a-talkin' 
'Bout  de  troubles  dat  yo'  see. 
When  de  birds  an'  sunny  wedder 
Makes  yo'  happy  as  can  be. 

When  ole  pessimistic  trouble 
Comes  a-lurkin'  roun'  yer  do'. 
Don't  yo'  set  yerself  to  worryin', 
Dat's  jes  what  he  laks,  yo'  know'. 

Brace  yerself — an'  look  about  yo'. 
See  de  beauties  ob  de  day; 
Dis  will  give  a  chase  to  trouble, 
An'  go  drivin'  him  away. 

No,  it  ain't  no  use  a-talkin' 
'Bout  de  troubles  dat  yo  see; 
I'se  done  foun'  a  cure  fer  trouble — 
Trouble  never  troubles  me. 
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A  SYMPOSIUM 
I    BY  THE  RT.  REV.  THOMAS  F.  GAILOR 

Bishop  of  Tennessee 

DEMOCRACY  stands  for  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
every  individual  human  being,  whether  hod  carrier  or 
senator,  for  example,  is  endowed  with  inalienable  rights— the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  is  a 
Christian  principle.  Democracy  justifies  itself  when  the  indi- 
vidual is  ready  to  give  himself  for  public  service.  We  fought  in 
the  Great  War  for  justice,  liberty,  and  peace.  We  never  claimed 
that  God  was  on  our  side.  We  were  on  God's  side  and  therefore 
God  helped  us. 

We  never  set  up  cruelty,  baseness,  and  injustice  as  our  code 
of  honor.  We  never  committed  ourselves  to  the  doctrine  that 
might  makes  right.  The  Great  War  has  been  the  commitment 
of  our  whole  people  to  religion.  We  shall  be  false  to  all  our 
theories  of  patriotism  if  we  do  not  apply  Christian  principles  to 
the  solution  of  all  our  problems.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself  "  applies  to  whites  and  blacks  alike. 

The  best  people  of  the  South,  the  most  intelligent  people, 
believe  that  civilization  does  not  simply  mean  steam  cars,  air- 
planes, twelve-inch  guns,  and  the  applications  of  electricity.  They 
believe  that  civilization  stands  for  honesty  and  justice,  for  power 
without  pretense,  for  the  development  of  truth,  sincerity,  ca- 
pacity for  work,  and  liberty,  for  justice  and  reverence  for  insti- 
tutions, for  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of  the  marriage  relation. 

Fundamental  rights,  so  the  best  white  people  of  the  South 
.believe,  must  never  be  interfered  with  except  through  due  process 
of  law.  Every  man,  too,  must  have  the  right  to  choose  his  own 
form  of  labor  and  to  develop  his  individual  powers.  The  best 
people  of  the  South  want  colored  people  to  have  these  funda- 
mental rights  and  they  want  them  to  be  protected  in  these  rights. 

Obligations,  however,  are  reciprocal.  Colored  people  can 
help  in  many  ways.  We  must  all  remember  that  prejudice  is  a 
fact  which  must  be  bravely  faced.  Men  must  cultivate  honesty, 
sincerity,  and  the  virtue  of  moral  courage.  It  is  always  hard 
to  suffer  and  be  strong— to  be  self-controlled.   Two  wrongs,  how- 
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ever,  never  make  a  right.  The  number  of  people  in  the  South 
who  want  to  see  self-respecting  colored  people  make  progress  is 
increasing  very  fast.  Thoughtful  colored  people  must  be  mission- 
aries to  members  of  their  race  and  restrain  those  who  are  quick 
to  resent  and  who  provoke  trouble.  White  and  colored  people 
alike  have  a  serious  duty  and  an  important  work  to  do. 

II    BY  ROBERT  R.  MOTON 

Principal  of  Tuskeffee  Inktitute 

WHEN,  recently,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  colored 
soldiers  in  France,  I  told  them  how  proud  the  Negroes  of 
America  are  of  those  who  went  overseas  to  fight.  I  told  them 
that  America  is  more  ready  than  ever  before  to  receive  them 
again.  I  cautioned  them  how  they  should  carry  themselves  in 
France  and  in  America.  I  told  them  that  they  must  try  to  get 
jobs  and  become  useful  at  home.  I  cautioned  them  against 
striking  the  attitude  of  heroes.  I  reminded  them  that  there 
is  some  prejudice  for  them  still  to  face,  but  I  added  that  Amer- 
ica is  more  ready  than  it  has  ever  been  to  accord  them  an 
equal  chance.  They  can  hasten  the  coming  of  human  justice 
through  right  conduct  on  their  part. 

I  urged  them,  of  course,  to  go  back  to  the  farms,  so  far  as 
possible,  and  to  buy  land.  I  told  them  that  I  believe  America  is 
a  great  laboratory  which  God  is  using  to  show  the  world  how 
men  and  women  of  different  races  can  succeed  together.  God 
has  never  given  any  other  people  such  an  opportunity  as  he 
has  given  the  white  people  and  black  people  of  America.  Gen- 
erous and  fair-minded  white  friends  are  growing  into  a  larger 
group  every  year.  We  are  all  coming  to  face  squarely  our  human 
problems. 

While  in  the  war  zone  we  rode  for  about  a  thousand  miles, 
and  everywhere  were  graves,  razed  buildings,  fields  that  had 
been  plowed  up  by  shells,  until  it  became  most  depressing.  I 
afterwards  came  back  down .  the  mountains,  riding  in  the  auto- 
mobile of  the  Commanding  Officer.  After  a  while  this  officer 
told  the  chauffeur  to  stop  that  we  might  get  out,  and  we  went 
over  to  a  field  where  there  was  a  little  graveyard  with  some  fifty 
graves  of  colored  soldiers.  The  officer,  a  Colonel  from  South 
Carolina  and  a  West  Point  man,  took  off  his  hat,  and  as  we 
stood  reverently  in  silence,  he  presently  said:  "These  men, 
Dr.  I^oton,  came  over  here  with  thousands  of  their  fellow-men  to 
fight  for  our  country,  for  democracy.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
about  democracy  they  understood,  but  to  me  no  braver  soldiers 
ever  faced  an  enemy  than  these  men  whose  remains  lie  here. 
These  men  gave  their  lives— all  they  had— for  humanity,  and  I 
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believe  that  America  is  going  to  accord  them—  those  who  go 
back— a  fuller  measure  of  citizenship  than  they  have  ever  before 
received;  at  least  I  think  she  ought  to  do  it." 

Ill    BY  MRS.  JOHN  H.  HAMMOND 

Secretary  of  the  Southern  Publicity  Committee 

IN  these  days  we  need,  beyond  everything  else,  to  talk  straight, 
think  straight,  and  trust  each  other.  Never  before  has  jus- 
tice in  this  country  been  so  near.  The  next  few  years,  however, 
will  be  hard  years,  just  as  the  Allies  before  the  final  drive 
against  the  Germans  underwent  great  strain  and  anxiety.  The 
Allies  could  not  see  clearly  that  November  11  was  surely  coming. 
We  are  undergoing  an  experience  something  like  this. 

Many  Negroes,!  know, question  somewhat  seriously  the  actions 
of  white  people.  At  bottom  I  think  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
main  current  of  the  white  race  is  set  toward  justice.  Men  every- 
where are  seeing  more  clearly  than  they  have  ever  seen  befwe. 
The  past,  nevertheless,  is  with  us  and  must  have  some  meaning 
for  all  of  us.  Only  lunatics  are  not  held  by  their  past.  A  new 
day  never  comes  ready  to  order.  The  new  day  comes  bit  by  bit. 
Recently,  when  I  read  of  the  awful  things  being  done  in  Texas, 
I  said  to  myself,  "Will  the  colored  people  believe  in  us  long 
enough  to  give  us  a  chance  to  help  them  out  of  their  troubles  ?  " 

The  future  of  the  races  in  the  South  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
colored  people.  They  must  hold  steady  and  have  faith  in  the 
white  people  when  it  is  hard  indeed  to  have  faith.  There  is  no 
future  for  the  white  people  unless  there  is  a  future  also  for 
Negroes. 

The  Germans  were  fighting  against  God  and  eternal  justice. 
God  stood  in  the  road  at  the  Marne.  God  stands  also  in  other 
roads.  We  must  all  put  our  faith  in  the  God  of  justice  and  love. 
In  the  South  the  white  people  and  the  colored  people  are  going  to 
be  friends— friends  who  will  trust  one  another  and  work  together 
for  each  other's  best  interests. 

IV    BY  EMMETT  J.  SCOTT 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War 

THE  fear  that  now  seems  to  prevail  in  the  South  over  the  Ne- 
gro's home-coming  after  the  war  is,  in  my  opinion,  with- 
out foundation.  The  South  is  the  Negro's  natural  home  and  here 
the  masses  of  the  race  will  continue  to  reside,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
for  many  years,  in  peace  and  profitable  industry.  The  Negro 
soldiers  will  soon  be  returning  to  their  native  land— the  only  land 
they  have  ever  known,  in  defense  of  which  they  have  been  will- 
ing to  give  their  lives  in  time  of  war,  and  in  the  reconstruction 
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of  which  they  are  eager  to  give  their  best  energies  in  time  of  peace. 

The  returning  Negro  soldier  will  not  be  a  foiil  wretch  from 
whom  to  shrink  in  terror,  or  a  plague  from  which  to  flee  in 
fear,  as  some  seem  to  think.  He  will  return  benefited  both 
physically  and  mentally  by  reason  of  his  military  training  and 
experience,  and  with  a  broader  vision  and  appreciation  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  as  well  as  with  new  ideas  of  what  liberty  and 
freedom  really  mean. 

The  Negro  is  the  greatest  labor  factor  in  the  South.  His 
loyalty  and  patriotism  remain  unquestioned.  A  race  composed 
of  such  people  cannot  be  other  than  an  asset.  It  is  true  that 
here  and  there  the  undesirable  and  criminal  abound,  as  in  all 
races,  but  the  sane,  law-abiding,  industrious  Negro  is  legion,  and 
they  have  justly  earned  the  respect  of  their  various  communities. 
It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  threatened  conditions  in  the 
South,  which  have  been  repeatedly  referred  to  and  rightly  dis- 
couraged by  Southern  editors  and  many  of  the  leading  white  and 
colored  citizens  of  this  section,  should  make  the  returning  Negro 
soldier  feel  that  he  cannot  come  to  his  former  home  in  safety, 
thereby  keeping  out  of  the  South  a  large  element  which  heretofore 
has  contributed  to  its  industrial  upbuilding. 

To  a  vast  majority  of  Negro  soldiers,  as  well  as  civilians,  the 
word  "morale"  has  taken  on  a  new  significance,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them  have  cheerfully  responded  to  military  dis- 
cipline and  other  rigorous  requirements  and  restrictions,  and 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  thoughtful  mind,  the  con- 
servative voice  and  pen,  the  industrious  hand,  the  patriotic 
dollar,  as  well  as  the  effective  gun  and  bayonet,  can  all  be 
utilized  as  vitally  important  factors  in  the  winning  of  a  great  war. 

Today,  as  the  world  eagerly  awaits  those  decisions  and  under- 
standings which  shall  be  finally  reached  and  agreed  upon  at  the 
Peace  Table;  while  there  sit  in  counsel  at  Versailles  those  who  in 
large  measure  control  the  future  destiny  of  millions  of  mankind, 
the  Negro  still  toils  on  in  faith  and  hope  that  America,  his  native 
land,  will  see  to  it  that  he  is  included  in  that  new  covenant  which 
shall  guarantee  justice  and  fairness  without  regard  to  caste  or 
creed,  and  which  shall  vouchsafe  freedom  of  opportunity  to  all 
of  the  lowly  and  oppressed  races  and  groups  of  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

V     BY  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  RILEY 

Author  of  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Booker  T.  Washinflrton  " 

THERE  never  was  a  better  day  for  the  Negroes  of  this  country 
.  than  today.    I  often  call  to  mind  conditions  among  them  as 
they  obtained  fifty-odd  years  ago.    Then  scarcely  more  than  five 
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per  cent  had  any  kind  of  education.  The  remaining  ninety-five 
per  cent  were  ignorant,  poverty-stricken,  with  no  roof  over  their 
heads,  and  no  bread  which  they  could  call  their  own.  The  fact 
that  today  so  many  thousands  of  Negroes  have  education,  prop- 
erty, houses,  and  plenty  of  food  is  a  demonstration  that  there 
are  great  possibilities  in  the  Negro. 

No  soldiers  in  France  have  surpassed  the  Negroes.  Some 
folks  tell  us  that  officers  had  to  station  white  troops  in  front  of 
the  Negro  soldiers  to  stop  them  from  going  too  far  in  their  attacks. 
The  first  man  to  receive  the  golden  palm  was  a  Negro.  The 
Great  War  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  unde- 
veloped forces  of  the  Negro  race.  In  proportion  to  their  wealth, 
Negroes  have  given  dollars  more  freely  for  war  work  than  any 
other  group.  For  example,  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana,  they  raised  not  long  ago  $1,000,000  for  war  work. 

The  prospect  for  the  Negro  race  and  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  growing  brighter  every  day.  But  Negroes  everywhere 
must  come  to  the  front  and  furnish  cooperation  in  the  best  things 
of  our  nation's  life.  There  are  still  too  many  who  growl  and 
complain.  White  people  and  black  people  must  come  together  as 
never  before  and  join  forces  in  all  good  work.  Nothing  can  be 
secured  through  mere  demands.  There  must  be  in  all  things  an 
orderly  transition.  Many  Negroes  may  be  tired  of  waiting  for 
improvements  to  come  about,  but  nevertheless  there  must  still  be 
some  patient  waiting  and  quiet  cooperation. 

VI    BY  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

Editor  of  the  SouihtoeBtem  Christian  AdvoecvU 

THE  Negro  has  won  his  decorations  in  France  on  ''soldierly 
merit."  He  has  won  at  the  same  time,  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  courage,  his  devotion,  and  his  loyalty,  a  more  even 
chance  in  American  life.  And  the  victory  should  be  made  sure. 
And  let  us  not  mince  words.  We  do  not  intend,  now  that  w6 
have  served  the  Nation  in  every  war  of  the  Republic  and  that  we 
have  borne  our  full  share,  according  to  our  capacity,  in  every 
phase  of  the  World  War,  to  further  accept  the  indignities  heaped 
upon  us  as  a  race  without  a  solemn  protest  to  the  conscience  of 
America,  or  without  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  civilization  the 
world  over.  There  is  one  thing  this  world  war  has  done.  It  has 
lifted  the  Negro  problem  out  of  the  provincialism  of  America 
into  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  civilized  world.  We  purpose  to 
carry  our  cause  into  the  open  forum  of  the  world.  We  purpose 
to  let  the  world  know  that  the  soldiers  who  brought  glory  to  the 
American  flag  on  the  fields  of  France  are  denied  common  courte- 
sies in  too  many  cases  when  they  return  home.    And  surely  our 
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appeal  to  the  world  will  not  fall  altofirether  on  deaf  ears.  There 
will  be  an  awakeninfir.  you  may  rest  assured,  a  sense  of  right  and 
of  justice  that  will  react  upon  American  life. 

We  make  this  appeal  to  the  world  in  no  sense  of  disloyalty  to 
our  Nation.  We  do  it  because  we  are  loyal.  We  will  be  heard. 
We  will  not  be  lynched  and  robbed  and  hedged  about  without  a 
solemn  protest.  We  do  not  plead  for  pity  or  sympathy.  We 
want  what  we  have  earned  by  every  rule  of  the  game.  Our 
friends  must  know  our  desires.  We  are  making  them  known  in 
as  plain  a  way  as  we  know  how.  We  do  this  in  love  and  out  of 
a  desire  for  peace  and  good  will,  believing  that  a  more  equitable 
readjustment  of  the  relation  of  the  races  in  this  country  will 
strengthen  our  National  bonds,  increase  our  National  wealth, 
add  to  our  National  contentment,  and  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

VII    BY  MONROE  N.  WORK  • 

Research  Department,  Taskesee  Institute 

THE  South  is  asking  itself  these  questions :  ' '  What  will  happen 
when  the  300,000  Negro  soldiers,  who  left  us,  return  again, 
after  having  had  guns  in  their  hands,  after  having  heard  about 
democracy,  and  after  having  fought  and  bled  for  their  country  ? 
What  will  be  their  attitude  when  they  come  home?  Will  they 
take  their  same  old  positions  in  their  communities  ?  Will  they 
continue  to  submit  patiently  to  the  treatment  they  received  before 
the  World  War  ?     What  will  these  Negro  soldiers  really  do? '' 

The  Negro  soldiers  of  the  South  have  gone  into  the  Army 
from  the  most  remote  sections.  They  have  seen  something  of 
the  world.  They,  like  their  white  companions  in  arms,  are  re- 
turning with  a  wider  vision  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
not  returning  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  but  they  are  coming  to  their 
homes  with  the  desire  to  become,  as  civilians,  better  and  more 
useful  men  and  to  help  promote  the  welfare  of  their  respective 
communities. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  among  the  white  people. 
One  group  says  in  substance:  "Let  us  forthwith  put  fear  into 
the  hearts  of  the  colored  men.  Then  they  will  teke  and  keep  the 
place  that  belongs  to  them.  '*  Unfortunately  there  are  altogether 
too  many  white  people  in  this  reactionary  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  smaller  group  of  white  people  in 
the  South,  who  see  clearly  and  understand  fully  the  present  diffi- 
cult situation.  These  good  men  and  women  know  that  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  considerably  since  1914.  They  know,  too,  that, 
quite  naturally,  the  Negro  of  today  in  the  South  is  not  just  like 
the  Negro  before  1914.    The  Great  War  has  modified  many. 
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many  groups  of  people  and  created  new  and  difficult  problems. 
At  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  Southern  Sociological  Ck)n- 
gross,  held  last  Spring,  Bishop  Bratton  of  Mississippi,  the 
newly-elected  president  of  the  Congress,  said  to  a  large  white 
and  colored  audience  that  the  black  men  who  had  risked  their 
lives  for  democracy  could  not  well  be  denied  the  democracy  for 
which  they  had  fought  so  bravely. 

Thoughtful  colored  people  understand  the  difficulties  and  the 
gravity  of  the  situation— the  dangers  with  which  it  is  fraught. 
They  are  very  anxious  that  three  things  should  be  done:  (1) 
that  racial  friction  should  be  prevented;  (2)  that  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  the  working  together  for  common  ends,  which  the 
war-work  activities  brought  about  between  whites  and  Negroes, 
be  maintained  and  further  increased;  and  (3)  that,  in  a  much 
larger  degree  than  ever  before,  the  South  be  made  safe  for 
Negroes,  that  common  justice  be  meted  to  them. 

Today  a  two-fold  problem  faces  the  people  of  influence  of 
both  races  in  the  South;  first,  the  handling  of  the  problems  of 
demobilization  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  racial  friction  or  con- 
flict; second,  the  maintenance  of  those  harmonious  relations  that 
have  already  been  established. 

VIII    BY  FRANK  J.  PARSONS 

Vice-president  United  States  Mortffase  and  Trust  ComiMuiy 

THE  greatest  development  in  the  South  would  seem  to  lie  in 
the  direction  of  agriculture,  railroad  building,  shipping,  and 
manufacturing.  Labor  will  be  the  big  problem  and  a  wise  and 
just  handling  of  the  so-called  "Negro  question^'  will  be  an 
important  factor,  particularly  with  the  return  of  the  Negro  sol- 
dier from  abroad,  with  his  wider  viewpoint,  greater  discipline, 
and  record  of  sacrifice  and  achievement.  The  best  minds  in  the 
South  are  giving  thought  to  some  system  providing  a  sound 
method  of  saving  for  colored  people  and  with  it  an  opportunity 
for  reasonable  credit  in  the  development  of  business  enterprises 
for  the  race.  Improved  educational  facilities  will  also  follow  and 
a  more  even-handed  justice. 

The  exodus  of  colored  farm  hands,  dock  laborers,  and  others 
to  the  munition  factories  of  the  North  is  not  without  its  lesson; 
and  if  the  South  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  full  measure  of  its 
possibilities  for  prosperity  in  the  future,  it  will  doubtless  give 
due  attention  to  this  important  element  of  its  citizenship. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  CITIZEN  FOR 
THE  LIFE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

BY  ANNA  L.  DAWES 

TWO  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  to  you  on  this 
day.  Since  then  much  has  happened.  We  meet  in  this  new 
building  whose  walls  are  a  fit  and  splendid  memorial  of  an  hon- 
ored name,  an  outward  and  visible  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
Hampton,  permanent,  inclusive,  beautiful,  and  strong  for  ser- 
vice. For  this,  which  is  the  spirit  of  Hampton,  has  not  changed. 
The  spirit  of  Hampton— how  perfectly  expressed  it  was  in  the 
beautiful  life  and  wonderful  achievement  of  Dr.  Frissell,  the 
inspiration  and  support  and  benediction  of  whose  personality  ever 
remains  with  me  as  with  you!  His  works  do  follow  him.  In  that 
same  Hampton  spirit.  Dr.  Gregg  is  carrying  on.  I  who  have 
known  him  longer  and  held  him  in  closer  friendship  than  you 
have  yet  been  able  to  do,  rejoice  with  you  in  his  presence  here, 
and  in  his  expression  of  this  same  strength  and  beauty  of  service. 

Nor  is  it  the  same  world  we  live  in  outside  this  "happy 
valley."  A  four  years'  long  tragedy  has  devastated  the  world— 
and  for  nearly  two  years  it  has  blackened  our  own  skies.  Darkness 
and  death  have  been  the  universal  portion.  But  now  we  know 
that  the  awful  struggle  of  this  world  war  was  a  splendid  struggle 
for  righteousness.  It  was  no  disaster,  but  the  birth-throes  of 
a  new  world.  By  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  we  know  its  worth. 
How  awful  the  fight,  how  dire  its  need,  how  hard  its  problems, 
we  learn  more  clearly  every  day.  And  we  give  our  thanks  to 
the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  that  in  His  long  plans  He 
counted  our  generation  worthy  to  share  His  great  redemption. 
You  to  whom  I  speak  specially— representatives  of  the  Indians  of 
the  United  States— have  fully  vindicated  your  traditions;  and  you 
who  listen  to  me,  representatives  of  the  Negroes  of  the  United 
States,  have  borne  a  giant's  share  of  this  great  emprise.  Both 
of  you  together— for  we  count  no  differences  now— have  risen  to 
your  opportunity  for  expressing  your  race.  You  had  a  greater 
work  to  do  than  your  white  brothers,  and  you  have  held  it  a 
sacred  charge  and  splendidly  fulfilled  it. 

When  I  spoke  to  you  two  years  ago,  I  spoke  on  the  meaning 
of  citizenship  to  the  Indian.    I  told  you  then  that  my  father, 
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Henry  L.  Dawes,  believed  in  the  need  and  great  value  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  to  the  Indian,  and  purposed  that  evpry  Indian 
taking  land  in  severalty  should  at  once  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  this  high  privilege  had  been  delayed. 
Now  it  looks  as  if  the  door  might  open  any  day,  and  any  day  you 
might  step  through  it  into  the  new  democracy.  Thus  the  new 
question  arises,  what  will  you  do  with  this  citizenship?  In  this 
solemn  era  when  the  issues  of  thought  and  deed  are  beyond  our 
imagination,  it  is  not  fit  that  I  speak  to  one  race  alone,  but  to  all 
of  us,  we  of  the  common  bond  of  the  new  world  into  which  we 
have  been  bom  over  night— this  New  Jerusalem  suddenly  let 
down  to  us  out  of  heaven,  but  alas !  not  yet  adorned  as  a  bride 
for  her  husband! 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  message  that  sounds  in  the  ear  of  us 
all  alike— the  common  message — is  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidiud  citizen  for  the  community  life.  The  new  world  is 
a  community;  that  we  have  learned  in  a  strange  school,  and 
learned  that  it  is  true  of  peoples  and  of  lands.  But  we  do  not 
always  remember  that  we  have  learned  also  the  high  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual.  The  community  fades  away  and  perishes 
if  the  individual  is  deaf  to  the  message.  In  a  recent  review 
I  read  these  words  from  a  keen  observer.  **  For  the  more  abun- 
dant life  "  said  he,  "  all  our  young  men  have  been  marching  to 
the  front  and  dying,  or  coming  back  with  the  new  vision  of  conse- 
crated self -sacrifice. "  The  air  of  thie  new  world  is  the  air  of  a 
more  abundant  life.  We  who  are  to  join  these  heroes  in  creat- 
ing our  new  world,  we  also  seek  this  abundant  life,  we  also  have 
a  vision  of  consecrated  self-sacrifice. 

If  the  cup  of  citizenship  shall  be  a  sacramental  cup,  Indian, 
Negro,  white  must  alike  see  the  vision  and  fill  the  cup  with  the 
wine  of  sacrifice  in  common  service.  When  we  talk  of  conse- 
crated self-sacrifice,  there  arise  visions  of  the  great  conflict,  of 
bayonet  and  gas,  of  bombs  and  death.  But  behind  all  this  lay 
the  camp  and  the  long  nights  of  the  trench — was  there  no  conse- 
cration and  no  self-sacrifice  in  these  places  of  monotonous  duty? 
And  when  there  came  a  call  to  the  fierce  test  of  No  Man's 
Land,  each  man  went  out  into  the  danger  and  darkness  to  work, 
each  man  by  himself,  scattered  over  unknown  places,  disagree- 
able as  well  as  terribly  dangerous. 

In  his  last  utterance,  that  great  American  whose  going 
leaves  no  successor,  bade  us  remember  there  must  be  "no  sag- 
ging in  our  American  civilization."  We  shall  find  much  tempta- 
tion to  this  letting  down,  much  camp  life,  many  trenches,  constant 
calls  to  No  Man's  Land,  though  it  be  a  new  world.  The  dis- 
tinguished general  who  has  led  America  to  victory  in  France, 
wrote  not  long  since  in  a  letter  recently  published,  the  following 
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paragraph  which  expresses  all  I  am  trying  to  say: — 

"Strange  things  do  happen  in  this  world.  Is  it  not  fortu- 
nate that  none  of  us  knows  what  is  going  to  happen  to  him? '' 
wrote  General  Pershing.  "The  only  thing  that  I  think  matters 
is  that  each  person  should  do  each  day  the  thing  that  comes  to 
him  or  her  to  the  very  best  of  his  or  her  ability.  If  this  prepares 
one  for  the  great  things,  then  so  much  the  better.  We  are  all, 
however,  mere  atoms  in  the  great  scheme,  each  doing  his  or  her 
part  whether  it  appears  to  us  humans  great  or  small,  it  matters 
not" 

"Whether  it  appears  to  us  great  or  small"— We  must  not 
forget  the  lesson  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  disciples  helpless 
because  they  did  forget  that  the  vision  not  only  came  before  the 
task  but  that  the  vision  itself  must  be  the  motive  and  inspiration 
for  the  task.  The  responsibility  of  each  of  us  for  constant  ser- 
vice in  the  small  ways  and  narrow  paths;  the  seeing  eye  and  the 
hearing  ear  for  opportunity  to  help;  the  common  service  to  com- 
mon ends;  the  inspiration  of  large  motives— this  is  the  way  of  life 
for  the  new  world. 

Fidelity,  comradeship,  and  consecration,  energized  by  the 
great  motives  of  race,  of  country,  and  of  God,— these  are  the 
watchwords  the  army  has  bequeathed  to  us,  and  these  shall  be 
our  way  of  life  in  our  new  future.  Thus  each  humble  domestic 
duty,  each  furrow,  each  school,  each  shop,  becomes  glorified. 
All  for  each  and  each  for  all,  working  as  we  have  fought,  for  the 
nation,  the  race,  the  world,  we  shall  find  ourselves  new  citizens 
of  a  new  world. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  GERMAN 
EAST  AFRICA 

BY  SAINT  NIHAL  SINGH 

THE  future  of  German  East  Africa  constitutes  one  of  the 
greatest  inter-racial  problems  that  confronts  the  world  to- 
day. Shall  the  territory  wrested  from  the  Germans  during  the 
war  be  returned  to  them?  The  Germans  are  clamoring  for  it. 
But  the  nations  associated  together  to  protect  the  rights  of  small 
nations  cannot  possibly  reinstate  the  Germans  in  East  Africa 
without  first  satisfying  themselves  that  that  course  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  natives  of  that  country.  This  war  would  be 
lost  in  spite  of  resounding  victory  if,  at  the  peace  table,  different 
parts  of  the  world  were  to  be  used  merely  as  pawns  in  the  game 
of  international  diplomacy,  and  especially  if  helpless  peoples  in 
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East  Africa  were  exposed  to  merciless  exploitation  just  to  give 
the  Germans   '*  a  place  in  the  sun." 

Pre-war  experience  concluiSively  proved  that  the  Germans 
did  not  concern  themselves  with  the  promotion  of  civilization  in 
t  East  Africa.    On  the  contrary,  they  looked  upon  East  Africans, 
/    numbering  7,700,000  according  to  their  own  calculation,  as  so    i 
[      many  men,  women,  and  children  created  by  Providence  for  the  J 
sole  purpose  of  enabling  German  planters  and  industrialists  tjK 
grow  rich  and  wax  fat. 

/       The  country,  385,000.  square  miles  in  extent— just  a  little 

\/ larger  than  all  the  Atlantic  coast  states  combined,  with  the  ex- 

Aception  of  South  Carolina  and  Florida— provided  enterprising 

iJermans  with  rare  opportunities  to  make  fortunes.    It  produced 

Indian  corn^ (mealies), Kaffir  com,  and  manioc  (cassava).  Wheat, 

rice,  cotfoiC  sugarjane*  rubber,  c^eais,   copra,   palm  oil^  and 

'peahufs,  (grouncTnuts)  coiilH^be  growfi  in^almost  ^Iparts  of 

the  country.    Some  of  the  best  coffee  in  the  world  came  from 

the  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro.    Sisal,  a  kind  of  plant  yielding  fibre 

.  greatly  in  demand  for  cordage,  grew  in  almost  every  district.    The 

territory  was  believed  to  be  rich  in  deposits  of  coal  and  iron. 

It  poss[essed  three  magnificent  harbors  at  Tanga,  Dar-es-Salem, 

and  Kilwa,  offering  splendid  facilities  for  export. 

Even  the  glibbest  German  has  not  dared  to  deny  that  his 
people  desire  to  return  to  East  Africa  because  that  country  is 
capable  of  producing  in  superabundance  agricultural  products 
and  industrial  materials  that  they  require  at  home,  and  that 
will  enable  them  to  add  to  their  national  wealth.  Nor  has  any 
German  apologist  ventured  to  suggest  that  his  nation  wishes  to 
resume  her  role  of  civilizing  the  East  Africans.  In  taking 
note  of  that  omission,  we  QQust  remember  the  pronounced  pro- 
clivity that  the  Germans  have  shown  during  this  war  to  resort 
to  such  professions  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

It  is  my  confirmed  opinion  that  just  as  the  Germans  ex- 
/ploited  the  East  Africans  mercilessly  before  the  present  struggle 
began,  so  they  would  exploit  them  again  if  they  had  another 
opportunity  to  do  so.    Before  the  war  they  did  not  show  the 
slightest  disposition  to  permit  the  sons  of  the  soil  to  have  any 
individual  or  collective  freedom,  and  punished  them  with  cold- 
blooded ferocity  if  they  evinced  any  longing  for  liberty.    How 
very  vindictive  they  could  be  was  shown  by  the  savagery  with 
which  they  put  down  the  rebellion  in  1905-06.    Without  any  pre-    ( 
tense  of  j  udicial  inquiry,  they  shot  tribesmen  wholesale.  So  system-    \ 
atically  did  they  destroy  the  existing  food  supplies  and  the  crops     I 
standing  in  the  fields  that  a  devastating  famine  followed  and    / 
depopulated  the  districts  which  were   arbitrarily  charged  with    / 
rebellion.  / 
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I  am  told  on  indisputable  authority  that  occasionally  when 
marauding  columns  of  Germans  broke  through  the  British  lines 
during  the  present  war,  the  German  officers  sent  for  the  East 
African  Chiefs  and  executed  all  who  could  not  prove  that  they 
had  resisted  the  British.  One  German  commander  who  did  not 
receive  the  support  that  he  expected  from  a  certain  tribe  declared, 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  that  when  the  war  was  over  he 
intended  to  ask  his  Government  to  send  him  back  to  that  parti- 
cular area  to  settle  accounts  with  the  tribe;  and  I  am  sure  that, 
if  he  has  half  a  chance,  he  will  terrorize  the  district.  Would 
it  not  be  monstrous,  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  to  reinstate 
the  Germans  in  East  Africa  ? 

There  is,  moreover,  a  serious  danger  that  if  German  East 
Africa  were  returned  to  its  former  masters,  they  would  use  it  in 
the  next  war  as  a  base  to  defy  the  world.  Its  splendid  harbors 
would  afford  shelter  to  large  formations  of  fighting  ships  and 
submarines  that  could  easily  cut  off  Europe  from  Asia  and 
Australasia.  Only  one  glance  at  the  map  of  the  world  is  needed 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  this  danger. 

Speaking  on  October  23,  1918,  the  Rt  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  declared  that  if  German  East 
Africa  and  other  German  colonies  conquered  during  the  war  were 
returned  to  their  former  masters,  there  could  be  no  security 
that  the  Germans  would  not  use  them  ''as  bases  for  piratical 
warfare.''  The  reinstatement  of  the  Germans  in  Africa  and  else- 
where would,  therefore,  menace  not  only  the  British  Empire,  but 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  since  ''the  bond  of  commerce, 
of  travel,  and  of  mutual  inter-communication ''  depends  upon  the 
highways  of  the  sea  being  kept  open.  He  consequently  stated  as 
his  personal  opinion  that  the  colonies  wrested  from  the  Germans 
should  not  be  returned  to  them. 

But  if  the  Germans  are  not  to  have  their  former  colony  in 
East  Africa,  what  is  to  become  of  it  ?  So  great  an  authority  as 
General  Smuts,  the  South-African  soldier-statesman,  thinks  that, 
for  climatic  reasons,  East  and  Central  Africa  may  "never  be  a 
white  man's  country  in  any  real  sense."  Captain  R.  V.  Dolbey, 
of  the  British  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  expresses  the  same 
opinion  in  his  recent  book,  "Sketches  of  the  East  African  Cam- 
paign." He  frankly  admits  that  the  greater  part  of  that  country 
is  not  suitable  for  European  colonization,  and  acknowledges  that 
in  this  matter  the  Germans  told  the  truth. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  conquest  of  German  East  Africa  gives 

/  the  nations  associated  together  the  opportunity  to  make  right, 

^^  instead  of  might,  prevail  in  the  world,  to  inaugurate  a  new  ex- 

'  \  periment  in  dealing  with  back  ward  races.    Of  the  suggestions 

Vade  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  East  Africans  and  to  help  them 
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to  become  civilized,  the  most  promising  is  the  creation  of  a  Board 
p£  International  Trustees  for  the  purpose. 

It  does  not  require  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  realize 
that  no  single  nation  would  conserve  the  interr  scs  of  the  East 
Africans  better  than  would  such  a  Board,  which  would  be  proof 
against  influences  brought  to  bear  in  a  thousand  and  one  way3  by 
powerful  settlers  and  industrial  syndicates— influences  that  the 
best  of  governments  flnd  irresistible.  Such  a  Board  would  bend 
all  its  energies  to  helping  the  sons  of  the  soil  to  advance  to  a 
stage  where  they  could  be  safely  left  to  manage  their  affairs,  as 
no  other  administration  would  do. 

Americans  could  play  a  great  part  in  the  creation  and  man- 
agement of  such  a  Board.  In  the  Philippines  and  elsewhere  they 
have  acquired  most  valuable  experience  in  helping  backward 
peoples  to  get  on  their  feet.  This  war  has  demonstrated,  beyond 
cavil,  their  high  idealism.  Their  great  vigor  and  initiative  to 
organize  movements  to  make  that  idealism  prevail  have  won 
unstinted  praise  from  the  world  at  large.  A  nation  that  is  send- 
ing her  men  by  the  million  and  spending  her  money  by  the  billion, 
to  prosecute  a  struggle  that  will  not  benefit  her  in  any  way,  would 
not  hesitate  to  contribute  her  quota  of  men  and  money  to  give 
German  East  Africa  a  government  that  would  make  the  develop- 
ment of  East  Africans  its  sole  business.  The  mere  presence  of 
Americans  on  such  a  Board  would  guarantee  good  faith  and  suc- 
cess. The  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes,  and  other  similar 
organizations  which  have  rendered  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
Negro  American  in  his  moral  and  material  struggle,  could  con- 
tribute much  to  the  uplift  of  the  East  African. 

East  Indians,  who  are  the  next-door  neighbors  of  the  East 
Africans,  and  who  are  living  in  intimate  touch  with  Western  civ- 
ilization, could  also  be  of  assistance.  Before  the  war  there  were 
more  than  twice  as  many  East  Indians  in  German  East  Africa 
(8800  persons)  as  all  other  Asiatics  put  together  (4000  persons.) 
How  kindly  the  East  Africans  would  take  to  the  simple  methods 
and  implements  of  cultivation  and  industry  employed  by  the  East 
Indian  farmer,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  shoemaker,  and  weaver, 
was  shown  by  an  incident  related  to  me  by  Lt.  Col.  Sir  Theodore 
Morison,  who  until  recently  was  Senior  British  Political  Officer  in 
German  East  Africa.  In  the  woods  on  the  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro 
he  found  a  Wachaga  blacksmith  squatting  beneath  a  little  grass 
roof  supported  by  four  sticks  thrust  into  the  ground.  All  his 
implements  were  antediluvian  except  a  neat  little  anvil  fixed 
into  the  ground  by  a  spike,  on  which  he  was  fashioning  an  iron 
spear-head.  Ordinarily  a  Wachaga  blacksmith  would  employ 
a  round  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  for  an  anvil. 
Upon  enquiry  it  turned  out  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  taken 
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a  journey  of  a  hundred,  miles  or  so  from  his  mountain  home. 
Seeing  some  East  Indian  smiths  at  work  in  a  town  that  he  visited, 
and  finding  that  they  used  an  anvil  that  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  any  that  he  had  ever  seen,  he  had  at  once  invested  what, 
to  him,  was  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  one  of  these  anvils, 
which  he  took  back  with  him.  What  would  he  have  learned  if 
he  had  been  taken  over  the  steel  and  iron  works  of  Pittsburgh  or 
Sheffield?  He  would  have  gaped  in  stupefied  wonder  at  the 
whirring,  clanging  machinery,  but  would  not  have  brought  away 
a  single  idea  that  would  improve  his  simple  craftsmanship. 

Sir  Theodore  Morison  is  such  a  firm  believer  in  the  ability  of 
East  Indians  to  help  the  East  Africans  that  he  suggests  the  con- 
version of  German  East  Africa  into  an  East  Indian  colony.  He 
would  throw  that  colony,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  equatorial 
Africa,  open  to  inspection  by  a  delegation  sent  out,  from  time  to 
time,  by  an  international  commission  with  permanent  ofiSces  at  the 
Hague,  to  inspect  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  various  Powers 
and  to  publish  the  results  of  such  investigations.  He  contends 
that  if  such  a  body  found  gross  maladministration,  severe  oppres- 
sion of  the  African  races,  or  too  great  tenderness  for  financial  in- 
terests, no  European  Government  would  be  able  to  resist  its  recom- 
mendations for  change. 

I  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  logical  end  and  entrust  Ger- 
man East  Africa  to  a  Board  of  International  Trustees,  because 
,  that  would  leave  no  room  whatever  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
/  East  Africans.  The  world's  conscience  has  been  so  quickened 
by  the  confiict  that  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  four  years 
that  such  a  Board  would  not  lack  either  for  helpers  or  for  money 
to  carry  on  its  noble  work.  Besides,  the  enterprise  need  not  at 
all  depend  upon  the  charitable  instincts  of  individuals  or  outside 
nations.  German  East  Africa  is  rich  ;  and  whatever  amount  of 
money  its  development  may  cost  would  prove  a  sound  investment. 


DO  not  get  caught  in  the  receding  tide  of  the  great 
war.  Set  yourselves  at  once  to  look  forward. 
Remember  that  the  world  must  be  built  up  again, 
and  it  looks  as  if  there  was  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  world  better  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  We 
believe  there  is  a  chance  of  preventing  this  thing 
from  ever  happening  again,  of  building  up  mankind 
to  something  nearer  a  perfect  condition,  where  every 
man  can  use  his  own  faculties  to  the  utmost,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  great  pleasure  in  life.  Remem- 
ber that,  and  look  forward,  you  fellows  that  are 
young. — President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard 
University,  in  School  Life 
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SANITARY  CONDITIONS  AMONG 
NEGROES 

BY  GEORGE  W.  BLOUNT 

THE  recent  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  has  caused  the  offi- 
cers of  health  departments,  city  officials,  and  business  men 
to  consider  the  vital  necessity  of  making  their  cities  more  sanitary 
in  general,  and  particularly  those  sections  of  cities  occupied  by 
Negroes. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  officials  and  business  men 
should  strongly  endorse  the  idea  of  putting  the  Negro  sections  in 
a  sanitary  condition.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other  sane 
conclusion  could  possibly  have  been  reached.  One  of  the  prime 
objects  of  municipal  administration  is  to  make  a  city  clean  and 
heathf  ul.  Application  of  such  a  policy  to  any  integral  part  of  a 
city  cannot  be  advantageously  denied.  Aside  from  a  considera- 
tion of  what  may  be  due  Negroes  as  residents  of  unsanitary 
sections,  the  interest  and  protection  of  the  city  in  its  entirety 
should  cause  those  in  charge  to  urge  more  effective  measures  for 
safeguarding  the  health  of  its  citizens  by  definitely  establishing 
and  rigidly  maintaining  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  through- 
out the  city. 

No  city  can  be  considered  sanitary  so  long  as  any  part  of  it 
is  in  an  unhealthful  condition.  The  sections  inhabited  by  Negroes 
are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  mud  and  stagnant  water, 
the  absence  of  drainage  systems,  sidewalks,  sewerage  systems, 
gas,  and  electric  lights.  A  city  that  is  partly  sanitary  is  in  a 
condition  similar  to  a  person  dressed  in  evening  clothes  who  has 
failed  to  take  a  bath  and  change  his  linen.  The  relation  existing 
between  Negroes  inhabiting  the  unsanitary  sections  of  cities  and 
the  remainder  of  the  community  is  very  close.  The  cooks,  maids, 
washwomen,  waiters,  chauffeurs,  elevator  operators,  and  em- 
ployees of  almost  every  description  are  brought  into  close  associa- 
tion with  the  white  people  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  tasks. 
They  have  access  to  practically  every  room  in  most  of  the  homes 
and  business  establishments.  The  unsanitary  conditions  existing 
in  Negro  sections  thus  become  a  menace  to  the  entire  city. 

Germs  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  confine  them- 
selves to  no  particular  class  nor  group  of  people,  nor  to  any  parti- 
cular sections  of  cities.  The  only  effective  safeguard  against  them 
is  to  rid  a  city  of  every  source  of  such  maladies.  The  absolute 
need  of  exercising  proper  precautions  against  every  possible,  and 
certainly  every  probable,  agency  of  ill  health  is  imperative. 
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If  a  strong  public  sentiment  could  be  crystallized  in  favor  of 
the  movement  to  clean-up  and  improve  the  sections  of  the  cities 
inhabited  by  Negroes  fifty  per  ceiit  of  the  task  would  be  accom- 
plished. The  public  in  general  appears  to  be  very  indifferent  to- 
ward the  subject.  Some  officials  have  frankly  admitted  that  they 
have  not  done  all  that  they  could  or  ought  to  have  done  toward 
improving  the  sections  inhabited  by  Negroes.  While  that  is  true, 
there  remains  also  a  large  number  of  things  that  Negroes  can  and 
ought  to  do  that  would  serve  to  improve  themselves  personally  as 
well  as  their  communities. 

They  can  and  ought  to  add  to  the  assets  of  their  cities  by 
paying  all  of  their  taxes.  If  they  paid  their  taxes  they  would 
have  more  of  a  right  to  ask  for  all  of  the  improvements  they  need. 
The  man  who  fails  to  pay  his  taxes  not  only  helps  deprive 
himself  of  the  right  to  vote,  not  only  helps  throw  away  his  price- 
less heritage  as  a  citizen,  but  he  also  withholds  from  the  public 
treasury  money  which  should  go  for  the  support  of  schools  and  im- 
provements. It  is  bad  enough  when  a  Negro  cares  so  little  about 
his  own  right  that  he  will  let  it  go  because  he  is  too  indolent  or 
too  stingy  to  pay  his  taxes,  but  it  is  deplorable  when  you  think 
how  he  is  depriving  the  State  of  his  fair  proportion  of  the  fund 
for  the  education  of  Negro  children,  and  the  fitting  of  them  to 
become  citizens  in  their  turn. 

The  best  authorities  tell  us  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  of  today  are  preventable. 
By  obeying  the  following  rules  each  one  may  help  in  this  preven- 
tion:— 

Eat  nourishing  food.  Breathe  all  the  fresh  air  possible  when 
awake  or  asleep.  Take  regular  recreation.  Get  eight  hours'  sleep. 
Take  regular  baths.  Be  regular  in  your  habits.  Be  temperate. 
Wear  proper  clothing.  Use  your  own  towel.  Use  your  own  drink- 
ing cup  or  glass.  Drink  pure  water.  Protect  yourself  against 
flies,  mosquitoes,  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin.  Be  careful  about 
expectorating  at  home  or  in  the  streets.  Cover  your  mouth  or  nose 
whenever  you  cough  or  sneeze.  Keep  your  fingers  out  of  your 
mouth,  nose,  and  eyes.  Wash  your  hands  before  meals.  Brush 
your  teeth  twice  each  day  with  your  own  toothbrush.  Keep 
away  from  sick  or  unhealthy  persons.  Do  not  use  articles  that 
have  been  used  by  sick  persons.  Instead  of  burning  fences  and 
outhouses  as  fire  wood,  whitewash  them  and  thus  add  to  the 
beauty  and  healthfulness  of  your  community. 

The  permanent  development  of  a  city,  state,  or  country  must 
necessarily  depend  on  the  development  of  its  white  and  black 
citizens  together.  We  should  not  work  as  white  Americans,  nor 
as  Negro  Americans,  for  the  selfish  benefit  of  either  group,  but 
work  together  as  American  citizens  for  our  common  good  and 
the  common  good  of  our  country. 
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The  Path  on  the  Rainbow :  An  Anthology  of  Songs  and 
Chants  from  .the  Indians  of  North  America,  edited  by  George  W. 
Cronyn.  With  introduction  by  Mary  Austin  and  designs  by  T. 
B.  Piatt.  Published  by  Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York.  Price 
$1.50. 

AS  implied  by  the  sub-title  this  handsome  volume  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  contains  the  choicest  of  the  translations 
of  Indian  poetry  and  is  well  worth  careful  study,  Mary  Austin, 
in  her  Introduction,  points  out  the  similarity  between  Indian  and 
early  Greek  poetry,  and  challenges  the  retort  of  the  ultra  modem 
poet  by  suggesting  that  he  is  only  ''just  about  where  the  Medi- 
cine Man  left  off."'  However  that  may  be  these  songs,  which  do 
suggest  at  first  the  vers  libre,  have  been  chosen  from  collections 
of  the  most  reliable  of  Indian  translators,  almost  entirely  from 
ethnologists  who  have  made  an  intimate  study  of  the  particular 
people  whose  songs  they  have  put  into  English. 

Many  of  the  translations  are  as  old  as  Schoolcraft  and  a  few 
as  modern  as  the  Indian  poetess,  Pauline  Johnson,  whose  verses 
are  written  in  excellent  English.  Her  "Song  My  Paddle  Sings" 
has  become  a  classic.  Some  of  the  selections  from  the  Eastern 
tribes  are  made  familiar  by  "Hiawatha,"  and  those  of  the  Plains 
Indians  through  the  published  works  of  Miss  Fletcher,  Miss  Dens- 
more,  and  Mr.  Mooney. 

The  songs  of  the  Southwestern  tribes  are  largely  the  work 
of  Natalie  Curtis  Burlin,  though  other  well-known  scientists  have 
a  few  selections.  The  translations  from  the  far  West  and  North 
are  mainly  by  Swanton  and  Boas,  though  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting in  many  ways  are  the  *'  Interpretations  "  of  Constance 
Lindsay  Skinner  and  Mary  Austin,  they  being  of  an  unusual  type, 
both  in  spirit  and  letter.  The  last  one  hundred  pages  are  given* 
up  to  Misrf  Fletcher's  ritual  of  the  Pawnee  Hako  ceremony  which 
was  interpreted  for  her  by  a  Hampton  graduate,  James  Murie,'83. 

In  all  these  translations  there  is  practically  no  attempt  at 
rhyme,  not  always  of  rhythm,  and  none  at  all  of  musical  notation. 
The  effort  has  been  confined  rather  to  expressing  in  our  fuller 
language  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  Indian  struggling  with  an 
idea  too  great  or  a  sentiment  too  deep  for  his  simple  tongue, 
-  ^hich  forces  him  to  take  refuge  in  that  wealth  of  imagery  with 
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which  nature  and  tradition  have  so  lavishly  supplied  him.  With 
these  often  curious  symbols  he  is  able  to  soar  far  above  the  realm 
of  language,  and  it  is  only  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these 
symbols  that  his  interpreter  can  hope  to  follow  him. 

How  unjust  to  the  Indian  poet  would  be  the  translation  of  his 
prayer  to  the  rain-god  were  it  to  stand  literally  as,  "Pull  up  your 
foot  and  sweep  off  your  face/'  when  what  he  meant  to  pray  for 
was  that  the  rain  should  cease  and  the  clouds  be  swept  away. 
But  this  is  one  extreme;  the  other  is  found  in  a  finished  interpre- 
tation by  Mary  Austin  of  a  young  Navaho's  prayer  to  the  Moun- 
tain Spirit  for  cleanness  and  courage  and  other  virtues. 

"Keeper  of  the  deer's  way, 
Reared  among  the  eagles, 
Clear  my  feet  of  slothness  ; 
Keeper  of  the  paths  of  men, 
Hear  a  prayer  for  straightness; 
Keeper  of  the  strong  rocks, 
Hear  a  prayer  for  staunchness." 

Another,  called  "  A  Song  of  the  Hills, "  from  the  Yokut,  is 
the  song  of  a  man  and  woman  who  might  have  loved  could  they 
have  met  * — 

"  This  is  the  song  of  the  Hills 
In  the  hour  when  they  walk  together. 
Fir  tree  leaneth  to  fir 
The  wind-blown  willows  mingle, 
Clouds  draw  each  to  each, 
But  the  strong  Hills  hold  asunder; 
Terror  taketh  the  earth 
When  the  mountains  move  together. 
Had  we  been  less  how  much  we  had  loved. 
How  nobly  we  might  have  been  tender." 
An  Iroquois  ritual,  translated  by  Mrs.  Converse,  has  many 
pleasing  touches,  such  as 

"  Great  Spirit,  who  puts  us  to  sleep  in  darkness. 
We  thank  thee  for  the  silence  of  darkness." 

"  Catching  the  darkness  up 
I  hear  the  Eagle-bird 
Pulling  the  blanket  back 
From  the  east." 

The  book  is  full  of  nature,  of  beauty,  and  of  unique  imagery 
which  grow  upon  one,  and  make  the  book  of  real  value  to  all  in- 
terested in  the  literature  of  primitive  people.  c.  M.  F. 

Twenty-Five  Years  in  the  Black-Belt  By  William  J.  Ed- 
wards. Published  by  The  Cornhill  Company,  Boston.  Price  $1.50. 

FOLLOWING  the  example  of  his  great  teacher,  Booker  Wash- 
ington, the  author  of  this  book  makes  an  appeal  for  justice 
for  the  Negro  by  telling  the  story  of  his  own  struggle  from  igno- 
rance and  poverty  to  a  position  of  leadership  among  his  people. 
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Though  simply  told,  his  experiences  seem  a  modem  fairy  tale. 
Poor,  ill,  lame,  he  persevered  till  he  entered  Tuskegee  Institute 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a 
bed  and  a  square  meal.  At  school  he  caught  a  vision  of  service 
to  his  own  people  in  his  own  home.  Keeping  ever  in  mind  his 
motto,  ''Deeds  not  Words,''  he  first  made  a  survey  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  he  was  bom.  He  walked  from  place  to  place, 
working  in  the  fields  for  his  board,  sharing  the  real  life  of  the 
people  till  he  thoroughly  understood  their  needs.  In  1893,  with 
no  capital,  he  started  ''  a  school  that  would  train  men  and  women 
to  be  good  workers,  good  leaders,  good  husbands,  good  wives, 
and  finally  fit  them  to  be  good  citizens  of  the  state  and  proper 
subjects  for  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

Here  at  Snow  Hill,  Alabama,  he  has  labored  for  twenty-five 
years.  Out  of  the  fullness  of  his  experience,  he  writes  of  the 
Negro  Migration  to  the  North,  the  opportunity  of  the  Negro  in 
agriculture,  and  his  part  in  the  World  War.  His  aim  is  to  in- 
terpret the  Negro  to  his  neighbors.  He  says:  "  Sometimes  we 
hear  it  said  that  the  white  man  of  the  South  knows  the  Negro 
better  than  anybody  else  does,  but  the  average  white  man  of  the 
South  only  knows  the  ignorant,  vicious,  and  criminal  class  of  Negroes 
better  than  anyone  else  does.  He  knows  little  of  the  best  class 
of  Negroes.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  a  few  South- 
ern white  men  who  know  the  better  class  and  know  them  intimately 
and  are  doing  what  they  can  to  better  the  Negro's  condition.  I 
would  to  God  that  the  number  of  these  few  could  be  increased  a 
hundredfold."  He  mentions  some  white  men  of  large  charity 
and  broad  vision,  and  includes  in  the  book  the  life  stories  of  sev- 
eral graduates  of  Snow  Hill  and  of  Tuskegee. 

For  the  Negro,  he  has  this  message :  ''Hardships,  trials, 
persecutions,  and  offences  are  a  primary  necessity  in  life.  We 
ought  not  therefore  complain  of  them;  our  trials  have  made  us 
what  we  are.  This  is  pre-eminently  a  progressive  age.  The  world 
no  longer  stands  still.  This  forward  movement  is  not  accom- 
plished without  obstacles.  *  *  *  The  greatest  strength  comes 
from  overcoming— from  resistance  and  struggle."  E.  H.  w. 

Indian  Heroes  and  Great  Chieftains.  By  Charles  A.  East- 
man. Published  by  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Price 
$1.25  net. 

THE  author,  a  full-blood  Sioux,  writes  with  sympathetic  under- 
standing the  life  stories  of  fifteen  Indian  chiefs,  a  number  of 
whom  belong  to  his  own  tribe.  The  Indian  side  of  history  is 
one  not  always  heard,  and  it  is  well  for  us  sometimes  to  realize 
how  much  might  have  been  avoided  in  years  gone  by  had  their 
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point  of  view  been  understood,  and  to  profit  by  such  knowledge 
now.  Many  sidelights  on  Indian  character  are  shown  in  these 
short  biographies — wit,  shrewdness,  love  of  home,  courage,  up- 
rightness—and if  the  characters  sometimes  seem  idealized  we 
must  again  remember  that  we  are  viewing  the  great  men  of  a 
nation  from  their  own  point  of  view.  The  book  is  intended  for 
boys  from  ten  to  sixteen,  but  will  be  found  very  readable  by  many 
others.  c.  w.  a. 

HAMPTON  INCIDENTS 


FOUNDER'S  DAY 

THE  birthday  of  General  Arm- 
strong, Hampton's  Founder  (Jan~ 
aary  80)  was  celebrated  this  year  on 
Sunday,  January  26.  The  address  was 
made  by  the  Honorable  Franklin  E. 
Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose 
speech  in  Memorial  Church,  one  of  the 
finest  ever  delivered  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, will  be  found  entire  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  The  congregation,  which 
included  many  friends  of  General 
Armstrong  from  neighboring  com- 
munities, felt,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  address,  a  sense  of 
wonder  that  one  who  had  never  met 
the  Founder  of  Hampton,  could  so 
truly  interpret  his  life  and  spirit. 

After  a  luncheon  at  the  Mansion 
House  for  the  schoors  guests,  the 
students  assembled  in  Ogden  Hall  to 
sing  for  Secretary  Lane  and  to  listen 
to  further  words  of  encouragement 
from  him,  fromMr.  Frank  J.  Parsons  of 
New  York,  formerly  a  trustee  of  Tus- 
kegee  Institute,  and  from  Mr.  Homer 
L.  Ferguson,  president  of  the  New- 
port News  Drydock  and  Shipbuilding 
Company.  Mr.  Ferguson  spoke  of  the 
colored  workmen  at  the  Newport 
News  shipyard,  saying:— 

'*  There  are  4600  colored  men  work- 
ins[  in  the  Newport  News  Drydock  and 
Shipbuilding  Company.  This  is  the 
largest  force  of  skilled  colored  men 
and  the  highest  paid  group  of  colored 
men  workmg  anywhere  m  industry. 
Some  of  our  colored  men  have  been 
with  the  Company  twenty-five  years  or 
more.  Eight  or  ten  are  on  the  retired 
list  and  are  now  receiving  from  a  third 
to  a  fourth  of  their  re^lar  pay.  Many 
of  these  colored  men  nave  built  their 
own   homes,    are     supporting    their 


churches,  and  are  helping  to  develop 
one  of  the  best  colored  sections  in  the 
South." 

ARMSTRONG  LEAGUE 

Asocial  meeting  with  an  entertain- 
ment was  held  by  the  Armstrong 
League  on  Saturday  evening,  January 
11,  in  the  Museum.  The  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  charades,  prepared 
and  acted  by  a  committee  of  the 
younger  workers.  Unlike  the  usual 
charades,  gotten  up  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment*  each  syllable  of  the  three 
words  chosen  had  been  carefdily 
planned,  and  the  elaborate  costuming 
and  acting  made  of  each  a  complete 
little  scene. 

THE  usual  Founder's  Day  historical 
meeting  of  the  League  was  held 
in  the  Museum  on  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary 25.  The  subject  was  "Dr.  Fris- 
sell's  Early  Days  at  Hampton,"  which 
was  confined  to  his  ten  years'  service 
as  Chaplain  of  the  Institute.  A  won- 
derfully "speaking"  likeness  of  Dr. 
Frissell  made  the  audience  of  devoted 
friends  and  co-workers  feel  that  he 
was  actually  there. 

From  the  Bible  which  Dr.  Frissell 
used  when  he  first  came  to  the  school, 
lying  on  the  same  plain  old  pulpit 
which  belonged  in  Bethesda  Chapel, 
Dr.  Turner  read  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture used  at  the  installation  of  Hamp- 
ton's first  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tol- 
man.  On  two  of  the  hard  old  Bethesda 
benches  sat  a  "choir"  of  graduates 
who  sang,  in  the  real  old-time  way, 
some  of  Dr.  Frissell's  favorite  spirit- 
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uals.  ReminiBcences  were  given  of 
his  varied  activitie8->hi8  Deighbor- 
hood  missionary  work,  his  trips  among 
the  graduates,  and  his  "Pastors' 
Class";  extracts  were  read  from  his 
Commencement  sermon  to  the  Class 
of  1890;  and  the  meeting,  which  had 
been  deeply  impressive,  ended  with  the 
singing  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public, so  often  Dr.  Frissell's  closing 
hymn  at  the  school's  Sunday  even- 
ing service. 

THE  W.  C.  C.  S.  SCHOOL 

DURING  January  a  four- days' 
training  school  of  prospective 
War  Camp  Community  colored  women 
workers  was  held  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute under  the  direction  of  James  E. 
Rogers  of  New  York,  director  of  train- 
ing schools  for  the  men's  division. 
J.  L.  Einstein,  in  charge  of  war  camp 
community  activities  in  Newport 
News,  had  the  immediate  care  of  this 
school,  with  Mrs.  Eva  D.  White,  of 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Liv- 
ing Conditions  as  head  instructor, 
with  four  other  white  settlement  and 
other  social  worker  as  helpers. 

There  were  thirty-five  representa- 
tive colored  women  in  attendance, 
graduates  of  leading  colored  colleges 
and  schools,  selected  by  Mary  Church 
Terrell  of  Washington,  acting  as 
field  agent.  Mrs.  Fannie  Barrier 
Williams  of  Chicago  and  other  promi- 
nent social  workers  from  both  North 
and  South  were  among  the  number. 
Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  were 
the  organization  of  soldiers'  clubs, 
soldiers'  recreational  needs,  the  im- 
provement of  housing  conditions,  for- 
mation of  mothers'  clubs  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  colored  girls,  and  methods 
of  inculcating  thrift.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Dr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Gandy  of 
Petersburg,  and  others.  The  members 
of  the  training  school  were  given  a  re- 
ception on  Friday,  and  on  Saturday 
were  shown  the  various  departments 
of  the  school.  Many  remained  over 
Sunday  in  response  to  a  special  invita- 
tion. 


ADDRESSES 

A  most  interesting  talk  was  that 
made  by  Captain  Belknap  of  the 
San  Francisco  at  the  chapel  service 
on  Sunday  evening,  January  12.  The 
San  Francisco  was  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican mine  planters,  and  Captain  Bel- 
knap gave  a  vivid  description  of  how 
the  British  and  American  navies  put 
a  mine  barrage  across  the  North  Sea, 
from  the  Orkney  Islands  to  Bergen, 
Norway,  a  distance  of  about  290 
miles,  the  barrage  being  25  miles  in 
width.  About  70,000  mines  in  all  were 
planted,  67,000  being  laid  by  American 
ships. 

NO  report  could  possibly  do  justice 
to  the  address  given  in  Ogden  Hall 
on  January  18  by  Dr.  George  Edgar 
Vincent,  president  of  the  Rockfeller 
Foundation.  Although  a  social  for 
the  students  had  been  announced.  Dr. 
Vincent  interested  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  several  were  heard  to  say 
they  would  rather  have  given  up  the 
social  than  have  had  him  stop  talking. 

His  subject  was  the  trite  one  of 
Education,  but  there  was  nothing  trite 
in  his  handling  of  it.  Dividing  it  into 
the  related  sub-heads— knowledge, 
imagination,  and  enthusiasm— he  rap- 
idly cleared  away  misconceptions  in 
regard  to  the  difference  between  real 
knowledge  and  "  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation ";  enlarged  on  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  supplementing  knowledge  with 
imagination  and  enthusiasm  in  order 
to  have  apart  "in  this  great  on-going 
thing  we  call  our  Nation";  and  illus- 
trated all  his  points  with  a  marvelous 
fund  of  apt  and  entertaining  incidents 
and  anecdotes.  He  closed  with  the 
following  words: — 

"1  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart  I  trust  you  will  grow  in  ac- 
curate knowledge  dav  by  day;  that 
your  imaginations  will  more  and  more 
enable  you  to  apply  that  knowdedge 
in  solving  your  problems  and  those  of 
the  community  and  the  Nation;  and 
that  back  of  it  will  be  an  abiding  faith 
that  will  give  you  enduring  enthusiasm 
for  the  things  of  life  that  are  worth 
while— for  the  things  that  count,  that 
make  communities  and  nations  truly 
great." 
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ON  Monday  morniDfir,  January  10, 
Mr.  M.  K.  Sniffen,  who  attended 
the  Indian  Day  exercises,  spoke  to  a 
few  of  the  teachers  and  other  workers 
about  conditions  on  the  reservations. 
He  feels  that  the  Indians  who  have  no 
citizenship  are  too  dependent  on  the 
agent  or  superintendent  on  the  reser- 
vation. If  he  has  entered  the  Indian 
Service  in  the  true  missionary  spirit, 
the  Indians  will  be  given  a  fair  chance, 
but  if  he  is  ruled  by  the  desire  for 
personal  gain  he  can  run  things  in  his 
own  way,  and  the  Indian,  having  no 
status  in  the  courts,  can  get  redress 
only  by  appeal  to  Washington,  a 
lengthy  and  unsatisfactory  process. 
Mr.  Sniffen  said  that  the  Indian  has 
shown  his  fitness  for  citizenship  by 
his  conduct  in  the  Great  War,  and 
now  is  the  time  for  him  to  receive  it. 
Self-reliance  and  character  are  the 
two  things  especially  needed  by  the 
returned  students  who  wish  to  help 
their  people. 

LAUNCHING  OF  THE  LURAY 

GRAND-STAND  seats  were  the 
happy  lot  of  Hampton  Institute 
workers  and  students  at  the  launching 
on  the  morning  of  January  21.  The 
Luray  is  a  wooden  ship,  280  feet  long, 
built  for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  by  the  Hampton  Shipbuilding 
and  Marine  Railway  Company,  on 
Sunset  Creek,  opposite  the  school 
grounds.  Although  the  successful 
launching  of  a  large  ship  in  this  nar- 
row creek  had  seemed  dubious  to 
many  people,  the  event  proved  the 
contrary,  the  Luray  taking  the  water 
as  gracefully  and  easily  as  could  be 
desired,  amid  cheering  and  tooting  of 
whistles  and  sirens.  The  banks  on 
either  side  of  the  creek  were  flooded 
by  waves  and  two  venturesome  boats, 
filled  with  boys,  were  dashed  against 
the  breakwater  and  overturned,  but 
fortunately  none  of  the  occupants 
were  seriously  hurt. 

THE  HOSPITAL  CONCERT 

A  somewhat  unusual  Hampton  in- 
cident occurred  on   the  evening 


of  January  30  when  a  long  line  of  Red 
Cross  ambulances  stood  in  front  of 
Virginia  Hall  to  be  presently  filled 
with  a  hundred  students  and  graduates 
who  were  taken  to  the  Debarkation 
Hospital,  not,  however,  "to^be  mini- 
stered unto  but  to  minister.  *' 

Probably  the  Negro  "Spirituals" 
were  n^ver  sung  to  a  more  enthusi- 
astic audience  than  that  gathered  on 
this  occasion  in  the  theater  on  the 
Hospital  grounds,  including,  as  it  did, 
several  hundred  wounded  soldiers  just 
arrived  from  overseas.  Mr.  O'Hara, 
the  well-known  song  writer  and  leader, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  entertain 
the  soldiers  in  the  camps  about  Hamp- 
ton Roads  and  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
boring communities,  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  "spiritHal"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "ragtime";  and 
the  soldiers  showed  in  many  ways 
their  delight  in  these  songs.  Mr. 
O'Hara  also  accompanied  Song  Leader 
Elkins  in  several  solos.  Mr.  Dett, 
Hampton's  director  of  vocal  music  and 
a  well-known  composer,  played,  with 
Mrs.  Dett,  several  selections  for  the 
piano  which  were  heartily  encored. 

INDIAN  CITIZENSHIP  DAY 

EXERCISES  in  commemoration  of 
the  passing  of  the  Dawes  Bill, 
which  occurred  thirty-two  years  ago, 
were  held  in  Ogden  Hall  on  Saturday 
evening,  February  8.  Hampton  was 
fortunate  in  having  present  for  this 
occasion  two  devoted  friends  of  the  In- 
dians—Miss Anna  L.  Dawes,  daugh- 
ter of  Senator  Dawes,  through  whose 
efforts  the  bill  was  passed,  and  Mr. 
M.  K.  Sniffen,  secretary  of  the  In- 
dian Rights  Association.  After  prayer 
and  opening  remarks  the  greetings  of 
the  Negro  students  were  brought  to 
the  Indians  by  the  Negro  representa- 
tive, who  spoke  very  eloquently  of  the 
part  the  Indians  and  Negroes  have 
played  in  the  Great  War.  Brief  re- 
marks were  made  by  Miss  Dawes  and 
Mr.  Sniffen. 

The  latter  part  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of  scenes  from  "Hiawatha"— 
the  hero's  childhood,  boyhood,  fishing. 
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faating,  wooing,  and  wedding — appro- 
priate stanzas  of  the  poem  being  read 
while  the  scene  was  enacted.  The  wood- 
land setting,  with  tipi  and  softly 
glowing  camp  fire,  was  most  pictur- 
esque. The  black-eyed  baby,  swinging 
in  his  little  hammock  and  gazing 
placidly  out  at  the  world,  was  changed 
in  the  next  scene  to  a  small  active  boy, 
learning  to  use  his  bow  and  arrows 
and  finally  killing  his  first  deer.  As  a 
grown  man  he  was  seen  pushing  off  in 
his' canoe,  visiting  the  "ancient  arrow 
maker"  in  order  to  see  his  lovely 
daughter,  Minnehaha;  fasting  be- 
cause of  the  famine  among  his  people, 
and  burying  Mondamin,  the  spirit  of 
the  com,  from  which  sprang  grain  to 
feed  the  hungry  people;  wooing  and 
winning  Minnehaha;  and  finally,  cele- 
brating his  wedding  with  a  feast, 
concluding  with  a  dance  by  Paupu- 
keewis,  accompanied  by  blood-curdling 
war  whoops. 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jeanes 
Board  in  New  York  City  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  Dr.  Gregg,  Hampton's  Prin- 
cipal, was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board. 

LIEUT.  Sydney  D.  Frissell,  who  has 
been  absent  from  Hampton  on 
war  service  since  the  Mexican  trouble, 
is  now  (February  21)  on  his  way  home 
with  the  92d  Division  of  colored  troops 
with  whom  he  has  been  serving  in 
France,  being  at  present  attached  to 
the  860th  Field  Artillery.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  gives  a  most  interesting 
summary  of  his  war  experiences, 
speaking  of  the  service  of  the  colored 
troops  in  the  Argonne  "in  the  hellish 
country  northwest  of  St.  Menehould," 
their  "excellent  work  opposite  Metz," 
and  the  heavy  bombing  they  exper- 
ienced in  some  of  their  billets. 

In  a  still  later  letter  Lt  Frissell 
speaks  of  the  excellent  morale  of  his 
regiment  in  concentration  camps  on 
the  way  to  the  seacoast  to  sail  for 
home.  He  says:  "In  this  very  try- 
ing, unsettled  period,  the  discipline 
and  spirit  of  these  colored  soldiers  are 


admirable.  We  march  our  batteries 
from  six  to  eight  miles  each  day,  rain 
or  shine,  and  guard  mount  with  band 
music  takes  place  everyday  with  good 
form  and  military  precision.  We  have 
opera  pieces,  vaudeville,  singing,  and 
excellent  entertainments  twice  a 
week." 

The  Southern  Workman  will  be  glad 
to  welcome  back  Lt.  Frissell,  who  is  a 
meml>er  of  its  staff. 

OWING  to  ill  health,  Mr.  C.  K. 
Graham,  director  of  Hampton's 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  eleven 
years,  resigned  his  position  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  went,  with  Mrs.  Graham 
to  join  his  sister  in  Florida.  The 
Administrative  Board  put  on  its  re- 
cords the  following  minute  :— 

"When  in  1908  Mr.  Charles  K.  Gra- 
ham was  called  from  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  to  take  charge 
oi  ^e  Agricultural  Department  at 
Hampton  Institute,  as  its  director,  he 
found  no  organization  worthy  of  the 
name.  His  ability  as  an  organizer 
and  his  keen  sense  of  business  manage- 
ment soon  made  themselves  manifest, 
and  the  Department  immediately  re- 
sponded to  such  an  extent  that  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  agricul- 
tural fraternity  at  Washington  -  nd  in 
the  South.  To  him  a  large  part  of  the 
credit  should  be  given  of  bringing 
Hampton  to  the  front  as  a  leader  in 
agricultural  schools  for  Negroes. 

"His  ability  was  manifested  not 
only  in  the  realm  of  teaching  but  in 
grasping  the  underlying  principles  of 
the  Hampton  idea,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  he  was  working,  not 
for  theoretical  farmers,  but  for  agri- 
cultural leaders  who  could  teach  their 
neighbors  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept  in  tilling  the  soil,  managing 
their  farms,  and  in  community  spirit. 

"  His  knowledge  of  business  affairs 
and  his  keen  sympathy  with  the  busi- 
ness side  of  Hami)ton  Institute,  led  to 
an  organiziation  in  the  office  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  which  soon 
developed  a  system  of  accounting  en- 
abling him  to  keep  track  of  transac- 
tions between  departments  and  their 
monthly  financial  standings^  and  to 
know  the  producing  value  of  fields  and 
animals. 

"The  same  activity  was  manifested 
in  state  work.  He  was  always  ready 
to  cooperate  with  other  agencies, 
and  has  contributed  largely   to    the 
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agricultural  progress  of  the  Negro  in 
Virginia  in  the  past  eleven  years. 
His  house  has  alwa:^ s  been  hospitably 
open  to  all  visitors  interested  in  agri- 
culture,' and  has  been  a  social  center 
for  the  members  of  his  department 

"Although  his  resignation  was  ten- 
dered a  year  ago,  at  Dr.  Gregg's 
earnest  request  Mr.  Graham  consented 
to  remain  a  little  lonser  and  relieve 
the  school  of  some  of  the  problems 
incident  to  a  change  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  department  in  war  time. 
Now  that  his  resignation  actually  goes 
into  effect,  the  Administrative  Board 
wishes  to  express  in  this  formal  record 
its  appreciation  of  the  unstinted  de- 
votion be  has  at  all  times  shown  to 
the  welfare  of  the  school.  For  the 
splendid  way  in  which  Mrs.  Graham 
has  seconded  every  effort  of  her  hus- 
band, and,  in  spite  of  ill  health,  often 
serious,  has  given  of  her  bept  to  every 
good  work  in  the  school,  the  Boara 
has  profound  admiration  and  grati- 
tude." 

THE  Men's  Club  of  St  Cyprian's 
Church,  Hampton,  met  on  Jan- 
uary 16  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Howard.  Mr.  F.  D.  Banks,  '76,  spoke 
on  "Race  Pride  and  Cooperation;"  Mr. 
C.  W.  Williams,  '09,  on  "Living  Con- 
ditions among  Negro  Soldiers;"  Lt 
J.  W.  Love,  on  "Theodore  Roosevelt;" 
Mr.  C.  S.  Isham,  post  graduate  IdOl, 
on  "Young  Men  and  the  Church;" 
and  Lt  L.  L.  McLeod,  '17,  on  "The 
Returning  Soldiers. " 

THE  position  of  Director  of  Exten- 
sion Work  at  Hampton  Institute  is 
to  be  filled  by  Major  J.  L.  Blair  Buck, 
who  was  recently  diiicharged  from  the 
United  States  Army,  and  whom,  with 
his  family,  the  Hampton  community 
is  rejoiced  to  welcome  back  after  his 
war  service.  Until  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Graham  is  found,  however.  Major 
Buck  will  act  as  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tus- 
kegee  Conference,  which  was  held 
January  22  and  28,  Mr.  Aery  spoke  to 
the  Workers'  Conference  on  Hamp- 
ton's program  of  education,  and  to 
the  Tuskegee  School  on  a  sane  atti- 
tude in  the  present  crisis.  He  ad- 
dressed the  Kecoughtan  Literary 
Circle  of  Hampton  on  "  Questions  of 
the  Day,"    on  February  4,  and  on 


Sunday  afternoon,  February  9,  he  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  a  memorial 
service  in  Hampton  for  the  late  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  his  subject  being, 
"Theodore  Roosevelt,  True  Amer- 
ican." 

CHANGES  IN  CHURCH 
ORGANIZATION 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  "The  Church  of  Christ  at 
Hampton  Institute"  it  was  voted  that, 
in  addition  to  those  admitted  to  mem- 
bership by  letter  and  on  profession  of 
faith,  "Those  who  desire  to  be  as- 
sociated in  the  work  and  worship  of 
this  church,  during  their  residence  at 
Hampton  Institute, may  be  received  as 
members  upon  presentation  of  cre- 
dentials from  any  Christian  church  in 
which  they  hold  membership.  Such 
membership  implies  full  and  regular 
standing  in  this  church,  but  involves 
no  severance  of  relationship  from^the 
other  church  of  which  the  person  is  a 
member. ' ' 

The  following  addition  was  also 
made  to  the  "Rules"  of  the  church:— 
"A  Board  of  Student,  Deacons,  con- 
sisting of  eight  members,  four  from 
the  Senior  Class,  and  two  each  from 
the  Third- Year  and  Second- Year 
Classes,  shall  be  elected  by  their  re- 
spective classes  at  the  opening  of 
each  school  year,  these  elections  being 
confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Officers  of 
the  Church." 

WHITTIER  NOTES 

THE  work  at  the  Whittier  School 
has  been  very  much  interrupted 
since  its  opening  in  the  fall.  The 
school  reopened  January  20  and  so  far 
is  in  session.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  nothing  further  will  interfere 
with  its  work.  On  account  of  health 
conditions  and  the  quarantine  it  was 
not  possible  to  begin  serving  the  hot 
lunch  until  February  11.  This  is  very 
popular  at  the  Whittier,  but  it  is  im- 
possible, with  the  present  equipment, 
to  serve  all  who  apply.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  limit  the  number  and 
many  have  been  turned  away. 
Dr.  Brydon,   field  health  specialist 
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for  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  gave  a  very 
helpful  course  of  lectures  to  the  Sen- 
iors at  the  Whittier.  Her  work  with 
them  was  based  upon  the  health  of 
school  children  and  the  prevention  of 
disease.  According  to  the  ruling  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  no  one 
can  take  a  state  diploma  or  certificate 
without  passing  the  examination  given 
in  health,  etc.,  as  outlined  in  these 
lectures.  All  of  the  Senior  Class  who 
are  taking  the  training  at  the  Whit- 
tier took  the  examination  and  passed 
most  satisfactorily.     Dr.  Brydon  also 


gave  very  helpful  talks  to  the  children 
in  the  older  classes  of  the  school. 

The  children  are  most  enthusiastic 
over  Red  Cross  work.  All  the  regu- 
lar classes  in  sewing  are  engaged 
in  making  Red  Cross  articles.  The 
teacher  who  has  charge  of  the  cook- 
ing, sewing,  and  housekeeping  has 
directed  the  girls  in  cleaning  and  fur- 
nishing a  model  bedroom.  A  room 
formerly  occupied  by  the  janitors  was 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  it  contains 
many  articles  made  by  the  girls  and 
by  the  boys  in  the  manual  training 
department 
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ON  January  27  Vice  Admiral  Moreau, 
Maritime  Prefect  of  Brest,  pre- 
sented the  Croix  de  Guerre  to  the 
371st  Regiment,  U.  S.  Infantry,  and 
also  to  several  officers  and  men  of  the 
regiment.  The  regiment  was  cited  in 
an  army  order  for  brilliant  conduct  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  Greneral 
Order  No.  265  of  December  15  read: 

"The  157th  D.  I.  will  never  forget 
the  irresistible,  heroic  rush  of  the 
colored  American  regiments  up  the 
'Crete  des  Observatoires'  and  into  the 
'Plaine  de  Monthois.'  The  most  for- 
midable defences,  the  strongest  ma- 
chine gun  nests,  the  most  crushing 
artillery  barrages  were  unable  to  stop 
them. 

"These  superior  troops  have  over- 
come everything  with  a  supreme  dis- 
dain of  death,  and  thanks  to  their 
courageous  sacrifice,  the  Red  (Bloody) 
Hand  Division,  for  nine  days  of  hard 
fighting,  always  maintained  the  front 
rank  in  the  4th  Army's  victorious  ad- 
vance." 

A  member  of  the  371st,  Edward  E. 
Brown,  Hampton  ex-student,  '18, 
wrote  in  December  describing  Major 
Moton's  recent  visit  and  talk  to  the 
soldiers.  On  the  evening  of  his  ar- 
rival, with  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones, 
fifteen  Hampton,  Tuskegee,  and  other 
Negro  American  former  school  boys 
had  dinner  with  him  in  the  little  French 
caf6  at  Bruy6res,  Vosges,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  his  talk  to  them,  as 
well  as  that  given  the  following  day 
to  the  three  battalions.  **  It  was 
an  unprecedented  occurrence, "  writes 


Corp.  Brown, ' '  for  it  is  not  often  that  a 
colored  man  can  address  a  regiment 
of  Negro  soldiers  officered  by  South- 
ern white  officers.  Being  in  the  office, 
I  was  in  a  good  position  to  hear  the 
different  opmions  of  both  men  and 
officers,  and  all  that  I  heard  was  good, 
and  expressed  hope  and  confidence 
that  the  work  of  Dr.  Moton  with  the 
troops  is  going  to  be  successful. ' ' 

UPON  invitation  of  Mr.  Will  H. 
Hays,  Chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  Dr.  Moton, 
'90,  Principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
has  accepted  membership  on  the  Roose- 
velt Permanent  Memorial  National 
Committee.  Dr.  Moton  also  becomes 
Chairman  of  the  Negro  Sub-Commit- 
tee of  the  Memorial  Nstional  Com- 
mittee. 

THE  principal  of  the  Woodville 
School,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Robert  F. 
Gibson,  '09,  has  been  made  supervis- 
ing principal  of  this  school  and  princi- 
pal of  the  Maple  Street  School.  A 
senior  teacher  will  be  appointed  at 
each  school  and  Mr.  Gibson  will  di- 
vide his  time  between  the  two. 

THE  assistant  in  the  grade  school 
at  Henderson,  N.  C,  where  Mar- 
guerite E.  Bell,  '15,  is  primary  teacher 
is  Susie  F.  Bassette,  '14.  Mary  Cooper 
Eaton,  '98,  is  another  assistant  in  this 
school,  and  her  husband.  Lawyer 
Eaton,  is  principal. 

Another  graduate  of  1914,  B.  Luther 
Colbert,    was  graduated    in   1917  in 
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veterinary  medicine  from  Ohio  State 
University.  He  is  now  director  of 
vocational  training  at  Southern  Uni- 
versity, Baton  Rouge,  La. 

A  graduate  of  1898,  Mrs.  Magnolia 
Sookens  Buster,  was  graduated 
from  the  Provident  Hospital  Training 
School  of  Chicago  in  1907.  In  a  recent 
letter  she  8ays:"In  June  1917  there  was 
an  examination  for  Health  Depart- 
ment school  or  field  nurses j  though  I 
had  not  nursed  for  almost  eight  vears, 
I  took  ttda  examination  with  106 
others,  and  82  of  us  passed.  I  was  the 
fourth  on  the  list,  and  six  weeks  later 
I  was  put  on  duty  and  have  been 
working  ever  since. 

"I  have  three  schools,  one  public 
with  1260  children,  one  parochial  with 
1000,  and  one  small  parochial  with 
269.  I  visit  these  schools  every  day 
and  assist  the  doctor  in  examining  the 
children  for  contagious  diseases  and 

Physical  defects.  After  school  hours 
make  home  calls  and  obtain  the 
parents'  consent  to  take  the  children 
to  the  free  dispensaries  for  treatment. 
The  children  in  all  my  group  of  schools 
are  white  and  of  foreign  parents,  but 
I  get  wonderful  cooperation  from  their 
parents,  teachers,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity. " 

THE  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Col- 
ored Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  is  William  N.  Sanders,  Post 
Graduate  1911.  Since  he  began  his 
work  there  he  has  handled,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Central  Association, 
more  than  $30,000  and  has  come  in 
direct  contact  with  at  least  100,000 
men  and  boys.  The  General  Secre- 
tary, in  commenting  upon  his  work, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Sanders:  "I  admire 
your  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  the 
way  you  have  stuck  to  a  hard  task. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
possible  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
man  of  your  tvpe  and  keep  him  con- 
tinuousl^r  on  the  job  for  seven  years. 
Association  secretaries  who  are  more 
g;enerally  liked  by  the  business,  profes- 
sional, and  industrial  men  alike  would 
be  hard  to  find." 

Mrs.  Pearl  Smothers  Byrd,  '16,  wife 
of  Lieut.  Napoleon  L.  Byrd,  '12,  of 
the  368th  Infantry,  is  teaching  do- 
mestic science  in  the  County  Training 
and  High  School,  Paris,  Ky.  She 
writes:  **I  am  trying  to  work  in  a 
few  lessons  in  laundry  work,  but  am 


putting  more  time  on  cooking,  sewing, 
and  housekeeping.  The  mothers  have 
asked  me  to  have  a  regular  industrial 
class  for  them  and  to  let  them  take  a 
part  of  their  work  to  the  Teachers' 
Association  this  spring.  I  like  their 
spirit  very  much. 

ONE  of  the  leading  Negro  attorneys 
of  Indianapolis  is  Robert  L.  Brok- 
enburr,  Hampton  1906.  On  January 
1  he  was  appointed  bond  deputy,  his 
duty  being  to  bring  suit  on  all  forfeit- 
ed bonds  made  to  the  state  in  Marion 
County.  No  prosecuting  attorney  in 
Indiana  has  ever  before  given  such  re- 
cognition to  a  Negro  lawyer. 

THE  twelfth  annual  report  of  the 
Norfolk  Home  Building  and  Loan 
Association  shows  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  business  for  the  year  1918, 
both  in  the  amount  of  receipts  and  the 
volume  of  resources.  Edward  M. 
Canaday,  '76,  is  treasurer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  William  M.  Reid,  '77,  is 
attorney. 

Four  Hampton  women  attended  the 
recent  War  Camp  Community  Service 
School  at  Hampton.  They  were 
Ada  C.  Baytop,  '93,  now  teaching  at 
Jackson  College,  Jackson,  Miss. ;  Julia 
A.  C.  Wrenn,  '16,  teacher  at  the  In- 
dustrial Home  School;  Mrs.  Jesse 
Crawford  Brooks,  Post  Graduate  1906; 
and  Rebecca  Eaton,  '16,  who  has  al- 
ready begun  work  at  Alexandria,  Va. 

George  A.  Ross,  Class  of  1918,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  position  on  the 
secretarial  staff  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Ross  is  delighted 
with  this  opportunity  of  rendering  ser- 
vice to  his  fellow-men. 

THE  Hampton  Chapter  of  the  Alumni 
Association  held  a  meeting  recently 
and  perfected  plans  for  raising  money 
for  the  proposed  HoUis  B.  Frissell 
Scholarship,  now  being  created  by  the 
various  chapters  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  officers  of  the  chapter  are 
Dr.  John  Lattimore,  '04,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Mattie  Robinson,  '91,  secretary; 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Scott,  '97,  treasurer. 

IN  memory  of  Hampton's  founder, 
the  New  York  Hampton  Circle  held  a 
most     interesting     Founder's     Day 
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meeting  on  February  2.  A  former  sta- 
dent  read  General  Armstrong's  Mem- 
oranda, after  which  Colonel  William  J. 
Schieffelin,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
told  of  Hampton  under  General  Arm- 
strong, how  the  school  had  grown 
under  the  unselfish  leadership  of  Dr. 
Frissell,  and  how  Dr.  Washington  and 
Major  Moton  had  helped  to  carry  on 
the  Hampton  spirit  In  speaking  of 
the  school's  future.  Colonel  Schieffelin 
said  that  Dr.  Gregg  had  caught  this 
spirit  and  had  completely  won  the 
confidence  of  the  students,  who  said, 
after  a  recent  conference  with  Dr. 
Gregg^  "We'll  follow  that  man  any- 
where he  goes." 

Another  speaker,  referring  to  Cap- 
tain Horace  W.  Bivins,  a  Hampton 
man  who  has  served  thirty-two  years 
in  the  United  States  Army,  said,  "If 
Armstrong  can  put  a  spirit  like  that 
into  a  black  nmn— if  he  can  put  such 
a  spirit  into  any  American— then  he 
surely  has  not  died  in  vain."  A  few 
timely  extemporaneous  remarks  were 
made  by  Sergeant  Julian  Bsgley,  '17, 
of  Camp  Dix. 

DEATHS 

THE  death  of  David  H.  Evans,  1875, 
occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
December  17,  1918.  He  was  appar- 
ently as  well  as  usual  and  died  very 
suddenly  on  a  street  car  on  his  way  to 
work. 

After  his  graduation  at  Hampton, 
Mr.  Evans  taught  for  several  years  in 
the  county  schools  of  Botetourt,  Nor- 
folk, and  Rockbridge  Counties.  Later 
he  lived  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
for  twenty-five  years  was  a  trusted 
employe  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
several  children.  His  wife,  Henrietta 
Hunter,  1876,  and  two  of  his  sons, 
David  G.  Evans,  now  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  Andrew  Foraker  Evans,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  are  graduates  of  Hamp- 
ton and  Orpheus  L.  Evans  and  Lucile 
F.  Evans,  (who  died  in  September, 
1918,)  are  ex-students. 

THE  many  Hampton  friends  of  Graf- 
ton C.  Reed,  1906,  will  regret  to 
hear  of  his  death  from  influenza,  at 
Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  January  1919.     He  had  been  con- 


nected with  Southern  University  for 
over  a  year  as  a  printing  and  academ- 
ic teacher  and  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  his  work.  Previous  to  going 
to  Louisiana,  he  was  a  teacher  at 
Princess  Anne  Academy,  Princess 
Anne,  Md. 

INDIAN  NOTES 

THE  friends  of  Susan  Smith  Lauer 
were  grieved  to  hear  that  she  had 
died  on  November  2  of  Spanish  influ- 
enza. Mrs.  Lauer  came  to  Hampton 
in  1909,  from  Oneida,  Wisconsin,  and 
remained  three  years,  leaving  from 
the  Junior  Middle  Class.  She  entered 
a  hospital  in  Milwaukee  after  leaving, 
completed  the  course  in  nurse's  train- 
ing, and  practiced  in  that  city  until 
her  marriage.  She  was  a  young  wo- 
man of  quiet  dignity  and  strength  of 
character,  and  one  who  will  be  greatly 
missed.  Four  of  Mrs.  Lauer's  broth- 
ers have  attended  Hampton  and  our 
sympathy  goes  out  to  them  as  well  as 
to  her  husband  and  baby  son. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of 
another  returned  student,  James  Crow 
Feather  of  Cheyenne  Agency,  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Crow  Feather  had  never 
attended  school  before  coming  to 
Hampton,  and  after  one  year  he  was 
obliged  to  return  home  because  of  his 
health.  He  has  labored  faithfully, 
and  done  a  work  that  many  a  man 
with  far  more  education  might  envy. 
For  years  he  has  been  a  catechist 
and  mission  helper  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  his  death  takes  one  more 
of  the  faithful  workers  trained  under 
Bishop  Hare. 

WE  regret  to  record  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Irene  Tabischaddie  Besaw, 
on  December  1  of  Spanish  influenza. 
Mrs.  Besaw  came  to  Hampton  in  1904, 
having  been  graduated  from  the  In- 
dian School  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  She 
graduated  here  in  1909  and  returned 
to  Phoenix  for  a  year,  where  she  acted 
as  matron.  Later  she  taught  at  Has- 
kell and  there  met  Mr.  Besaw.  She 
was  married  in  1911,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  bold  positions  in  the  schools 
where  her  husband  has  been  employed. 
She  was  a  capable  and  efficient 
worker,  and  has  been  most  loyal  to 
the  friends  she  made  while  in  school. 
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^^P^OR  the  fullest  development  of  ckarac* 
ter»  for  diicipline  of  mind  and  bodyp  for 
teaching  the  importance  of  accuracy,  for 
training  in  perseverance  to  cany  on  to  a 
successful  finish,  the  value  of  industrial 
training  cannot  be  overestimated*^ 
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What  it  it 


Object 


Courtet 


Enrolln 


Ratvlto 
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An  undenominational  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  for  Negro  youth. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 

To  train  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 
Land,  about  1100  acres;  buildings,  140 

Academic-normal,  trade,  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 

Including  Normal,  Practice,  and  Summer  Schools,  1460 
Graduates,  2098;  ex-students,  about  8000 
Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt.  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

$186,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$4,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 

A  full  annual  scholarship  for  both  academic  and 

industrial  instruction        ...       $100 
Annual  academic  scholarship     ...  70 

Annual  industrial  scholarship     ...  30 

Endowed  full  scholarship    ....       2600 
Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 

received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer, 

Hampton,  Virginia. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  devise  to  the  trusteee  qf  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia,  the  sum  of  dollars, 

payable 
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Reconstracti<m 

in 

Education 


After-the-war  problems  demand  attention.  An 
educational  emergency  faces  the  Nation— and  the 
world.  Illiteracy,  un-American  ideals  among 
many  people,  physically  weak  and  undeveloped 
men,  women,  and  children,  poorly-trained  teachers  and  their 
schoolroom  products— these  have  interfered  with  our  war  pro- 
grams. The  World  War  clearly  showed  the  American  public,  not 
only  serious  weak  spots,  but  also  methods  of  getting  rid  of  need- 
less handicaps.  Reconstruction  in  education  involves  the  study 
and  elimination  of  economic  and  social  evils.  Education  as  a 
public  duty  and  a  public  blessing  will  have  a  new  meaning  for 
Democracy's  larger  family. 

Money,  organization,  and  vision  are  important  elements  in 
mapping  out  successful  reconstruction  programs— educational,  in- 
dustrial, financial,  social,  religious.  The  plan  proposed  by  the 
National  Education  Association  commission,  headed  by  Professor 
G.  D.  Strayer  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  wisely 
includes  the  financial  cooperation  of  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
It  is  also  the  expression  of  the  wishes  of  some  600,000  public- 
school  teachers. 

The  five  definite  demands,  outlined  by  Professor  Strayer  and 
his  associates,  follow:  "(1)  $7,500,000  annually  by  Congress 
and  a  like  amount  by  the  States  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy;  (2) 
$7,500,000  annually  by  Congress  and  a  like  amount  by  the  States 
for  an  Americanization  program;  (3)  $20,000,000  anhually  by 
Congress  and  a  like  amount  by  the  States  for  physical  education 
and  health  service  for  children  in  school  and  for  adults;    (4) 
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$15,000,000  annually  by  Congress  and  a  like  amount  by  the  States 
for  providing  more  adequately  for  the  better  preparation  of 
teachers  for  all  grades  of  public  schools;  and  (5)  $60,000,000  an- 
nually by  Congress  and  a  like  amount  by  the  several  States  for 
the  purpose  of  equalizing  educational  advantages  among  the  sev- 
eral States  and  for  providing  a  more  reasonable  remuneration  for 
teachers." 

The  Commission  on  the  Emergency  in  Education,  appointed 
by  the  National  Education  Association,  believes  that,  for  the 
most  advantageous  administration  of  their  proposed  educational 
subsidies  and  of  the  present  educational  activities  of  the  National 
Government,  there  should  be  created  an  executive  Department  of 
Education  with  a  Secretary  holding  membership  in  the  President's 
Cabinet.  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  recently  introduced  a 
bill  to  create  a  Federal  Department  of  Education  and  thus  co- 
ordinate the  Government's  vast  and  varied  educational  work. 

If  centralization  helped  to  win  the  World  War,  certainly 
centralization  in  such  an  essential  as  education  may  well  be  en- 
couraged during  the  critical  days  of  national  and  world-wide  re- 
construction. 

The  future  of  education  in  the  United  States,  however,  de- 
pends upon  the  ability  of  the  people  to  see  in  education  the 
opportunity  of  releasing  the  latent  capacities  of  those  who  serve. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  must  be  made  more  intelligent 
about  the  common  things  of  life;  must  be  given  larger  freedom  to 
develop;  and  must  become  a  happier  being.  Vast  sums  of  money 
may  be  spent  for  the  education  of  citizens  and  elaborate  educa- 
tional organizations  may  be  developed  without  greatly  advancing 
the  best  interests  of  all  our  citizens.  Vision — ^vision  of  a  world 
transformed  through  sound  ideas  of  education— is  the  essential 
element  in  the  problem  of  reconstruction  in  education. 

Now  that  millions  of  lives  have  been  blessed  with  a  new  vision 
through  the  triumph  of  right  over  might,  now  that  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  have  learned  to  work  and  save  and 
pray,  sustained  by  a  deep  faith  in  God's  love  and  power,  the 
work  of  reconstruction  in  education  may  be  undertaken  with  fresh 
oourage  and  unwavering  confidence. 


Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
ITfediM^"  eration  of  Labor,  recently  said:    "I  believe  in 
democracy,  in  justice,  iii  fair  dealing,  and  in  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  a  social  conscience  making  for 
social  justice  and  the  attainment  of  the  best  conditions  consistent 
with  the  intellectual  development  of  the  people  of  our  country." 
To  make  secure  this  democracy,  justice,  and  fair  dealing 
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and  to  develop  throughout  the  Nation  a  social  conscience,  which 
will  rest  at  nothing  short  of  social  justice,  the  thoughtful  leaders 
of  all  groups  must  deal  intelligently  and  in  the  Christian  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness  with  the  vast  army  of  men  who  are  now  being 
returned  from  the  soldier  ranks  to  their  useful  places  in  our  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  professional  world. 

These  leaders  must  show  similar  intelligence  and  sympathy 
in  converting  great  industrial  groups  of  war-essential  workers 
into  flexible  units  which  can  and  will  quickly  produce  those 
enormous  stocks  of  goods  which  a  world  in  reconstruction  de- 
mands. 

The  modern  problem  of  labor  is  to  fit  every  worker  into  his 
or  her  most  useful  position  and  then,  through  such  supporting 
agencies  as  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  vocation, 
keep  the  workers  healthy  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  so  that  the 
wastes  of  industrial  organization  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  the  laborers  may  enjoy  more  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
The  war  has  taught  many  people  that  ignorance  is  a  menace, 
that  maladjustment  in  industry  is  frightfully  expensive  in  money 
and  human  lives,  and  that  blind  adherence  to  the  past,  through 
mental  or  spiritual  blindness,  is  provocative  of  social  disorder  and 
waste. 

One  of  the  valuable  methods  of  so-called  social  control,  which 
the  Great  War  has  developed  to  a  high  grade  of  efficiency,  is  the 
use  of  Government  resources  for  putting  round  pegs  in  round 
holes  and  for  stimulating  concerted  action  in  many  occupations 
which  demand  immediate  and  serious  attention.  The  United 
States  Employment  Service  falls  into  this  group  of  agencies.  In 
spirit  it  is  non-partisan  and  genuinely  helpful.  In  method  it 
capitalizes  the  ideas  of  cooperation  and  organization.  In  result  it 
furnishes  sound  proof  of  the  developing  principle  that  the  Gov- 
ernment which  can  command  in  its  hour  of  need  the  results  of 
men's  labor  and  organization  can  also  well  afford  to  help  men  and 
women  find  their  most  useful  places  in  the  Nation's  industrial 
life  in  days  of  peace. 

President  Wilson  said  last  June  that  industry  was  playing  an 
essential  and  honorable  role  in  the  righteous  war  which  the  Allies 
were  fighting.  He  also  declared  that  "industry,  doing  a  vital 
task  for  the  Nation,  must  receive  the  support  and  assistance  of 
the  Nation."  In  order  to  minimize  the  evils  growing  out  of  the 
confusion  which  naturally  developed  in  the  industrial  world,  on 
account  of  the  war  situation.  President  Wilson  spoke  a  good 
word  for  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  which  should 
act  as  a  central  agency,  with  the  counsel  of  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board,  for  recruiting  civilian  workers  in  war  work  and  for 
protecting  "labor  from  insincere  and  thoughtless  appeals  made 
to  it  under  the  plea  of  patriotism." 
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.       The  Thessalonica  Agricultural  and  Industrial  In- 
Instituto^    stitute  in  Salonica,   Greece,   of  which  Dr,  John 
Henry  House  is  Principal,  has  ''carried  on*'  dur- 
ing the  war  in  a  wonderful  manner,  in  spite  of  the  fire  which 
wrecked  its  main  building  in  1916. 

Dr,  House  reports  that  during  the  past  three  years  the 
Institute  has  kept  open  house  for  the  men  of  the  British  forces. 
The  school  has  been  a  sort  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  the  added  touch 
of  home  life  which  the  men  so  much  like.  "We  do  hope,''  he 
says,  ''that  we  have  helped  to  keep  some  of  the  hundreds  of 
young  men  who  have  visited  us  straight  in  the  midst  of  camp- 
life  temptations.  My  daughter  has  been  the  mainstay  in  this 
work  and  has  been  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  for  the  men,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  the  work  has  been  much  appreciated.  We  are  so 
thankful  that  peace  seems  to  be  within  sight,  and  we  do  hope 
that  it  may  be  a  just  and  righteous  peace,  so  that  it  may  be  a 
long  one." 

Dr.  House  tells  of  several  entertainments  given  at  the  school 
by  the  British  forces,  and  says  that  Armistice  Day  was  a  great 
day  for  the  Thessalonica  School  as  it  was  for  all  the  world.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent  school  will  continue  to  train  and 
send  out  men  who  shall  have  a  strong  influence  for  good  in  the 
war-torn  lands  of  the  Far  East. 


At  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
lil^tuegc.  ^*  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth  held  jointly  at  More- 
house College  and  Atlanta  University,  March 
14  and  15,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  president,  Benjamin  Brawley,  Dean  of  Morehouse  College; 
vice-president,  C.  H.  Maxson,  President  of  Bishop  College;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, J.  T.  Cater,  Dean  of  Talladega  College;  with 
Dean  M.  W.  Adams  of  Atlanta  University  and  Prof.  G.  M. 
Lightfoot  of  Howard  University  as  additional  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Since  its  organization  the  Association  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  standards  of  collegiate  education  in  the  South,  and  it 
now  plans  an  aggressive  year  of  service.  At  present  it  con- 
sists of  the  following  institutions:  Wilberforce,  Howard,  Fisk, 
Knoxville,  Virginia  Union,  Shaw,  Benedict,  Atlanta,  Morehouse, 
Talladega,  and  Bishop.  The  new  president,  Benjamin  Brawley, 
has  contributed  frequently  to  the  Southern  Workman  and  is 
probably  best  known  to  the  wider  public  as  the  author  of  such 
works  as  "A  Short  History  of  the  American  Negro,"  "The 
Negro  in  Literature  and  Art,"  and  "Africa  and  the  War."  He 
has  served  as  Professor  of  English  at  both  Howard  and  More- 
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house,  taught  for  three  seasons  in  the  Hampton  Summer  School, 
and  is  now  completing  his  seventh  year  of  service  as  Dean  of 
Morehouse  College. 


In  common  with  more  than  one  hundred  other 

g^y        schools  Hampton  Institute  regrets  to  record  the 

death  of  Mr.  William  A.  Slater  of  the  Slater  Fund, 

which  has  done  so  much,   since  its  establishment  in  1882,   to 

further  the  cause  of  Negro  education.    Dr  James  H.  Dillard,  now 

president  of  the  Slater  Fund,  has  sent  out  the  following  notice:— 

"It  is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  the  death,  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  of  Mr.  William  A.  Slater,  who  was  for  a  number  of 
years  President  of  the  Fund  established  by  his  father,  John  F. 
Slater. 

"'Three  years  ago  Mr.  Slater's  health  was  such  that  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  all  activities.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
most  patient  physical  sufferer.  No  suffering,  however,  could 
destroy  the  wonderful  beauty  of  his  disposition  which  endeared 
him  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  His  life  was  neces- 
sarily, during  his  later  years,  one  of  retirement,  but  his  keen 
interest  never  flagged  in  the  work  in  which  the  Slater  Fund  was 
called  to  aid.  His  noble  character  will  remain  for  all  time  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work." 


A  valuable  and  sympathetic  study  of  colored  wo- 
.  men  m  mdustry  m  New  York  City  has  been  made 

""  "**^  recently  under  the  joint  direction  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Consumers'  League,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  the  Urban  League,  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, and  the  Manhattan  Trade  School. 

The  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  im- 
partiality, and  its  findings  have  been  published  in  an  illustrated  * 
monograph  entitled,  '*  A  New  Day  for  the  Colored  Woman  Work- 
er." The  study  covers  242  factories  and  includes  interviews  with 
175  representative  colored  women  and  300  employers.  It  was 
found  that  217  of  these  factories  employ  colored  women,  the  total 
number  of  such  workers  being  2185.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
colored  women  were  found  to  have  a  higher  educational  average 
than  their  white  co-workers,  several  having  been  teachers  in  high 
and  normal  schools.  The  work  they  were  doing,  while  varied, 
was  largely  unskilled,  colored  women  being  new  to  factory  life 
and  not  familiar  with  industrial  practices.  This  ignorance  and 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  value  of  collective  bargaining 
have  caused  colored  women  to  accept  low  wages  and  unpleasant 
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work,  resulting  in  frequent  shifts  from  one  kind  of  work  to 
another.  Only  twelve  per  cent  of  the  women  interviewed  were 
union  members,  and  largely  as  a  consequence  differences  in  wages 
between  white  and  colored  workers  and  other  discriminations 
were  noticeable. 

Complaints  were  made  by  some  employers  of  slowness,  un- 
reliability, and  inexperience,  but,  as  the  editor  of  the  report 
truly  says,  "It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  group  to  whom 
the  doors  of  industry  have  always  been  closed  could  suddenly  ap- 
pear when  needed,  entirely  efficient,  and  imbued  with  all  factory 
sense."  The  Committee  urges,  as  a  result  of  this  study,  that 
colored  girls  should  have  more  general  and  trade  training  ;  and 
that  trade  organization  among  colored  women  should  be  stimu- 
lated by  education  in  organization  and  industrial  leadership,  and 
by  a  keener  understanding  of  colored  women  in  industry  by  white 
organized  workers.  It  also  very  rightly  asks  for  appreciation  and 
acceptance  of  colored  women  in  industry  by  the  American  em- 
ployer and  the  public  at  large. 


The  chapter  on  Negro  Education  in  the  latest  re- 
Edi^tion  P^^*  ^^  *^^  General  Education  Board  is  a  fine 
record  of  help  given  to  the  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate education  of  Negroes  by  appropriations  for  48  summer 
schools  in  9  states,  for  summer-school  scholarships  for  over  300 
teachers  at  Tuskegee  and  Hampton,  for  home  makers'  clubs, 
supervising  industrial  teachers,  and  county  training  schools. 

**  There  is  perhaps  no  more  promising  movement  in  Negro 
education  than  the  development  of  the  county  training  school, 
which  offers  seven  years  of  elementary  work,  with  suitable  in- 
dustrial courses,  and  in  addition  three  years  of  high-school  work 
emphasizing  the  arts  of  home  making  and  farm  life;  the  last  year 
includes  a  simple  course  in  teacher  training. 

**  The  reports  for  the  past  year  tell  a  splendid  story  of  co- 
operation between  the  public-school  officials  of  the  Southern 
States  and  the  colored  people,  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  Slater 
Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board,  the  Slater  Fund  giving 
aid  for  teachers'  salaries,  the  General  Education  Board  contribut- 
ing towards  industrial  equipment  and  teachers'  homes."  The 
present  number  of  county  training  schools  is  52. 

The  Jeanes  Fund,  for  the  improvement  of  Negro  rural  schools, 
to  which  the  General  Education  Board  has  contributed  for  the 
enlargement  of  its  work,  co5perated  during  the  session  ending 
June  30,  1918,  with  public  school  superintendents  in  209  coun- 
ties in  14  states. 

The  supervising  industrial  teachers,  paid  partly  by  the  coun- 
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ties  and  partly  by  the  Jeanes  Fund,  visited  re^larly  in  these 
counties  5717  country  schools,  making  in  all  20,903  visits  and 
raising  for  purposes  of  school  improvement  $204,646.  The  total 
amount  of  salary  paid  to  the  supervising  teachers  was  $65,182, 
of  which  the  county  school  authorities  paid  $25,334,  and  the  Fund 
$39,848. 

The  business  of  these  traveling  teachers,  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  county  superintendent,  is  to  introduce  into  the 
small  country  schools  simple  home  industries ;  to  give  talks  and 
lessons  in  sanitation,  personal  cleanliness,  etc.;  to  encourage 
the  improvement  of  school  houses  and  school  grounds;  and  to 
conduct  gardening  clubs  and  other  kinds  of  clubs  for  the  better- 
ment of  tHe  school  and  the  neighborhood. 


'*To  attempt  to  fight  tuberculosis  in  the  white 

^J^**"***       race  and  do  nothing  for  the  Negro  race  where  the 

Suiito^un      *^^  *^  interdepend  able,  as  is  shown  by  the  large 

number  of  nurse  girls,   cooks,   and  attendants, 

would  be  like  fighting  fire  in  the  basement  and  allowing  it  to 

bum  in  the  attic." 

Such  is  the  comment  made  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Carter,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Piedmont  Sanatorium  for  colored  consumptives  at 
Burkeville,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  institution  of  which  Dr.  Carter  is  the  head  is  the  first  public 
sanatorium  to  be  operated  exclusively  by  any  state  for  Negroes 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  That  it  has  a  wide  scope  for  useful- 
ness need  hardly  be  said,  and  as  the  superintendent  astutely 
remarks,  every  tuberculous  black  is  more  or  less  a  menace  to  the 
whites  with  whom  he  associates. 

Piedmont  Sanitorium  opened  April  22, 1918  with  two  patients, 
and  by  June  3,  thirty-eight  patients  had  been  admitted.  Six 
weeks  later  thirty-five  applicants  were  on  the  waiting  list,  and 
by  September  30,  when  the  report  closed,  ninety-one  patients 
had  been  treated.  On  the  date  mentioned  fifty-four  patients 
were  still  being  treated. 

''Attention  is  called  to  the  segregated  case  which  is  taken 
in  to  rid  the  community  of  a  menace,'!  says  Dr.  Carter.  **  This 
type  of  case  is  always  progressive.  The  number  of  beds  for 
these  cases  is  limited  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  admit  the  most 
urgent  ones— those  who  have  unsuitable  home  surroundings, 
where  there  is  no  one  to  take  care  of  the  invalid  or  where  there 
are  children  liable  to  be  infected,  thus  giving  the  state  from  two' 
to  ten  invalids  in  the  next  generation. 

''In  some  cases  the  stay  has  been  less  than  a  month,  but 
great  eiffort  was  made  to  drill  them  in  methods  of  prevention, 
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and  in  a  few  cases  members  of  the  family  were  advised  to  remain 
at  the  Sanatorium  a  short  time  in  order  to  see  for  themselves 
how  to  handle  the  sick.  However  desirable  it  might  be  to  keep 
these  cases  segn^egated  indefinitely  until  death,  it  would  be  im- 
possible, owing  to  limited  space  and  a  desire  to  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  possible  number." 


,       The  celebration  of  Hampton's  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
J^^^"      will  begin  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  April 
Anniversary     30,  with  a  folk-song  concert  conducted  by  Mr. 
Dett.    On  the  following  day,  May  1,  will  occur 
the  dedication  of  Ogden  Hall,  with  addresses  by  Chancellor  Kirk- 
land  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Fisher  of  Fisk  University.    Following 
these  exercises  there  will  be  memorial  services  in  the  school 
cemetery,  conducted  by  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody,    In  the  evening 
"The  Golden  Wedding''  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  will  be  pro- 
sented  in  Ogden  Hall. 

The  Anniversary  exercises  will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  May  2,  when  representatives  of  the  Senior  Class  will 
speak,  and  addresses  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Moton  of  Tuskegee  and 
Dr.  Ashby  Jones  of  Atlanta.  It  is  hoped  that  Hon.  William  H. 
Taft,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  be  present  to 
receive  the  candidates  for  diplomas  and  make  an  address.  In 
the  evening  of  Friday  the  Alumni  Association  will  have  a  meet- 
ing in  Ogden  Hall,  with  exercises  suitable  to  the  occasion.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  there  will  be  a  conference  of  Alumni 
and  Trustees  with  the  Administrative  Board,  when  Hampton's 
new  course  of  study,  now  under  discussion,  will  be  considered. 
On  Thursday  the  various  departments  of  the  school!  will  be 
inspected  by  the  guests,  and  there  will  be  demonstrations  of 
practical  work  in  Clarke  Hall.  On  Friday  the  Whittier  School 
and  Shellbanks  Farm  School  will  be  inspected.  It  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of  friends  and  graduates  at  this 
special  celebration  of  the  completion  of  Hampton's  fifty  years  of 
service. 


Ti  yTR.  TAFT  has  displayed  an  elevation  of  view 
^^^  and  a  devotion  to  public  duty  which  is  be- 
yond praise.  —Woodrow  Wilson 
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THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  WITH 
COLORED  TROOPS 

BY  JESSE  E.  MOORLAND 

S«nior  Secretary  Colored  Meft's  Department,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

THE  first  war  call  which  came  .to  the  Colored  Men's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  from 
far-off  East  Africa.  A  student  secretary  of  the  Colored  Men's 
Staff,  Max  Yergan,  answered  the  call,  and  after  spending  some 
time  in  India,  accompanied  a  large  number  of  troops  from 
India  to  East  Africa  where  he  served  native  troops,  British 
troops,  West  Indian  troops;  in  fact,  troops  from  almost  every- 
where were  touched  by  him  and  the  six  associates  who  were  sent 
out  to  help  him.  All  of  these  men  were  educated  young  colored 
men  from  America.  Two  of  them  lost  their  lives  and  were 
buried  with  as  high  honors  as  the  military  and  civil  authorities 
could  give  them.  Their  lives  were  not  lost  in  vain.  The  influ- 
ence of  their  work  on  the  natives,  gathered  from  many  parts  of 
Africa,  will  certainly  be  influential,  and  the  example  they  have 
set  will  lead  others  of  their  kind  to  offer  their  lives  for  work  in 
a  neglected  continent. 

When  our  country  decided  to  enter  the  war  there  were  many 
questions  raised  as  to  the  part  the  colored  people  should  have 
in  it  When  it  was  decided  to  make  the  draft  apply  to  all  alike, 
regardless  of  color,  and  to  put  the  colored  soldiers  in  the  can- 
tonments with  white  soldiers,  the  War  Work  Council  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: ''The  same  thing  done  for  white  soldiers  will  be  done  for 
colored  soldiers."  Like  any  human  agency  we  have  failed  here 
and  there  to  live  up  to  this  ideal  resolution,  but  probably  the 
colored  people  have  received  more  nearly  a  square  deal  in  this 
Army  Association  work  among  the  colored  soldiers  than  in  any 
other  one  thing. 

When  the  Oflicers'  Training  Camp  was  established  at 
Des  Moines  the  Association  provided  a  staff  of  secretaries  and 
equipment  to  meet  their  needs  at  the  very  beginning.  The  com- 
manding officer  informed  me  that  he  owed  a  great  deal  for  the 
success  of  the  camp  to  the  men  in  charge  of  the  Association 
work.  This  was  a  strategic  bit  of  work,  for  the  men  in  the 
camp,  in  many  cases,  were  familiar  with  the  work  in  college  or 
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in  city  and  many  of  them  were  members,  so  that  they  were  better 
prepared  to  make  use  of  this  agency  later  on  because  of  its  value 
to  them  while  in  training. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  sufficiently  flexible 
to  adapt  itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  in  time  of  war  as  well  as 
in  time  of  peace.  It  has  had  a  very  large  place  in  keeping  up  the 
morale  and  in  avoiding  friction  between  the  races  in  the  various 
camps.  In  many  places  white  soldiers  have  expressed  prefer- 
ence for  the  service  received  in  the  buildings  managed  by  colored 
secretaries.  The  highest  approval  of  the  work  has  been  given  by 
many  of  the  officers.  As  many  as  55  centers  have  been  main- 
tained at  one  time  among  the  various  cantonments.  About  300 
colored  secretaries  have  been  serving  here  at  home  and  60  over- 
seas, 14  in  S.  A.  T.  C.  units  in  the  colleges,  making  a  grand 
total  of  364,  representing  the  very  best  afforded  by  the  race  in 
this  laudable  service. 

This  work  is  not  haphazard  but  has.  a  definite  purpose 
which  is  promoted  by  carefully  selected  specialists.  To  be  more 
explicit  it  is  well  to  describe  a  staff  organization  which  is 
responsible  for  the  work  in  a  building.  It  is  composed  of  a  build- 
ing secretary,  who  is  the  executive;  a  religious- work  secretary, 
who  has  charge  of  the  religious  activities,  including  personal 
work  among  the  soldiers,  Bible  classes,  and  religious  meetings; 
an  education  secretary,  who  promotes  lectures  and  educational 
classes  and  uses  whatever  means  he  may  have  at  hand  to  encour- 
age intellectual  development;  a  physical  secretary,  who  has 
charge  of  athletics  and  various  activities  for  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  soldiers,  works  in  the  closest  relationship  with  the  military 
officers,  and  is  often  made  responsible  for  all  of  the  physical 
activities  in  the  camp;  a  social  secretary,  who  promotes  the  social 
activities,  including  entertainments,  stunts,  and  moving  pictures; 
a  business  secretary,  who  keeps  close  tab  on  the  sale  of  stamps, 
post  cards,  and  such  other  supplies  as  may  be  handled  by  the 
Association,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  proper  accounting 
of  finances.  In  every  case  these  secretaries  have  been  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  investigated  before  being  appointed,  and 
are  required  to  be  members  of  evangelical  churches  in  good 
standing  and  men  capable  of  commanding  the  respect  of  the 
soldiers  with  whom  they  work. 

To  provide  these  secretaries  has  required  a  well-organized 
office  and  recruiting  force.  The  efficient  work  of  the  Ck>lored 
Men's  Department  in  the  past  gave  it  a  great  advantage  in  pro- 
moting this  work  in  a  rapid  and  effective  manner.  A  staff  of 
secretaries  giving  their  entire  time  to  War  Work  was  granted 
the  Senior  Secretary  of  the  Colored  Men's  Department  and 
a  sufficient  office  force  to  carry  on  the  work  of  recruiting,  inves- 
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tigation,  transferring,  and  interviewing  of  men  for  overseas 
service.  Their  work  has  been  so  well  done  that  comparatively 
few  complaints  have  been  registered  against  the  secretaries  in 
the  camps  at  home  and  practically  none  of  any  consequence 
against  the  secretaries  sent  overseas.  Not  a  single  colored  sec- 
retary has  been  returned  from  overseas  on  account  of  inefficiency. 
A  few  have  returned  because  their  term  of  service  was  at  an  end 
and  they  desired  to  come  back  with  the  soldiers  with  whom  they 
served. 

In  the  home  camps  and  overseas  large  numbers  of  illiterates 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write.  Never  has  such  a  powerful 
searchlight  been  turned  on  the  intellectual  assets  of  our  country 
as  this  war  has  done.  Men  have  been  found  in  the  camps  who 
did  not  know  the  right  hand  from  the  left  and  did  not  know  their 
names.  The  military  officers  have  besought  the  Association  to 
aid  them  in  every  way  possible  and  in  many  cases  have  cooper- 
ated with  the  Association  by  requiring  illiterates  to  attend 
classes  at  stated  periods.  Some  men,  after  having  learned  to 
write  their  names,  have  actually  shouted  for  joy  over  the  new- 
found power  which  at  last  had  released  them  from  the  shackles 
of  an  oppressing  ignorance.  Some  of  our  educational  workers 
have  invented  quick  methods  of  teaching  illiterates  to  read  and 
write.  Speakers  of  both  races  have  inspired  the  men  and  en- 
larged their  vision.  Many  men  with  a  better  educational  equip- 
ment have  increased  their  efficiency  by  sober  thinking  along  with 
purposeful  programs  of  reading. 

The  religious  activities  have  not  been  less  in  importance. 
Hundreds  of  Bible  classes  have  been  maintained,  and  religious 
meetings  with  purpose  have  been  largely  and  appreciatively 
attended.  The  best  of  both  races  have  been  able  to  give  en- 
couraging and  helpful  messages  to  the  men,  many  of  whom 
have  had  their  faith  strengthened;  many  others  have  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  the  captain  of 
their  salvation.  It  has  been  the  effort  and  the  definite  purpose  to 
give  a  religious  program  which  would  fit  into  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  enable  them  to  go  overseas  and  come  back  fit  to  look 
mother,  wife,  sister,  and  sweetheart  in  the  face  and  not  be 
ashamed.  The  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  this  program  upon 
life,  and  speakers  had  been  requested  to  avoid  emphasizing  death. 
The  men  probably  were  not  afraid  to  die  but  they  were  anxious 
for  these  fundamental  truths  which  would  help  them,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  would  be  placed,  to  live  a  fit  life  ,and 
they  responded  to  these  messages  with  alertness  and  profound 
appreciation.  Many  of  them  have  also  learned  to  serve  their 
fellows  and  will  carry  this  great  asset  back  into  civil  life  with 
them. 
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''All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  Although 
the  trainingr  in  the  army  camps  is  physical  development  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  yet  there  must  be  a  recreational  side  or  a  man 
may  become  dull,  sullen,  and  morose,  and  so  the  physical  di- 
rector has  been  able  to  minister  to  the  physical  needs  of  the  men 
in  a  most  helpful  way.  Baseball  teams,  foot-ball  teams,  all  sorts 
of  recreational  games  have  been  promoted;  boxing  has  proved 
to  be  an  essential  in  the  matter  of  self-defense,  as  have  lectures 
and  private  talks  on  health  and  the  protection  of  the  body 
against  the  ravages  of  every  form  of  vice. 

The  social  secretaries  have  rendered  no  less  a  service  than 
the  others  in  providing  fine  programs  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  men,  in  presenting  interesting  moving  pictures,  in  relating 
the  talent  of  various  conmiunities  near  the  camps  to  the  needs 
of  the  men  in  the  camps,  a  task  which  in  the  past  would  have 
seemed  impossible,  but  which  has  proved  in  most  cases  quite 
easy  under  the  new  circumstances,  for  the  people  in  the  com- 
munities have  been  glad  to  serve  and  the  men  in  the  camps  have 
not  failed  to  give  them  large  and  appreciative  audiences.  The 
selective  draft  has  brought  together  the  most  remarkable  army 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Men  of  all  grades,  from  the  most  illit- 
erate to  the  highly  trained  university  graduate,  may  be  messing 
together,  drilling  daily  side  by  side.  Men  who  have  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  vice  and  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  best 
Christian  homes  are  thrown  together  in  a  common  cause,  wear- 
ing the  same  uniform,  obeying  the  same  orders,  and  in  this 
great  mass  the  social  secretary  has  often  discovered  remarkable 
talent  which  has  been  able  to  provide  entertainment  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  camps  and,  at  certain  times,  the  people  outside 
the  camps.  Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  singing,  and 
practically  every  social  secretary  has  been  a  leader  in  this.  To  hear 
a  group  of  our  soldiers  sing,  ''Keep  The  Homes  Fires  Burning  " 
is  to  enjoy  an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten.  Some  noted 
singers  have  gone  to  sing  for  our  boys,  but  have  soon  asked  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  them,  thus  reversing  the  plan  of  the 
entertainment. 

This  gives  a  small  idea  of  the  work  of  a  Y-hut  staff.  It  has 
prevented  many  down-hearted  recruits  from  deserting  or  com- 
mitting suicide,  and  has  always  provided  safe  counsellors  who 
have  had  much  to  do,  with  keeping  up  the  fine  morale  of  the 
men,  the  story  of  which  will  be  fully  told  in  due  time. 

No  words  are  adequate  to  describe  the  splendid  work  many 
of  the  colored  secretaries  have  done  overseas.  Two  men  who 
have  just  returned  went  "over  the  top"  with  their  men.  One 
remained  all  night  with  a  wounded  soldier,  waiting  for  the 
heavy  enemy  fire  to  cease  so  that  he  could  bring  his  wounded 
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companion  to  a  place  of  safety.  Both  of  these  men  mentioned 
were  gassed;  one  of  them  had  on  his  person  a  large  sum  of 
money  given  him  by  the  soldiers  as  they  went  into  battle,  and 
when  he  was  carried  unconscious  to  the  rear  the  money  was 
found  and  every  penny  of  it  returned  to  him  when  he  regained 
consciousness  and  strength  sufficient  to  take  up  his  work  again. 
In  some  centers  over  there  splendid  educational  classes  have 
been  conducted  and  services  of  every  conceivable  kind  given  to 
the  men. 

Three  colored  women  have  been  serving  in  France  now 
for  more  than  a  year  with  our  secretaries.  The  women  are  sent 
over  under  our  approval  the  same  as  the  men,  and  at  this  writing 
preparation  is  being  made  to  send  twenty  more,  as  the  need  is 
now  greater  in  some  respects  than  before  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

Now  that  the  days  of  reconstruction  have  come,  secretaries 
are  being  placed  in  cities  and  in  states  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
soldiers  as  they  return  from  the  camps  overseas.  A  great  train- 
ing school  is  now  in  operation  in  Atlanta,  and  numbers  of  train- 
ing conferences  in  many  sections  of  the  country  for  training 
secretaries  and  laymen  in  post-war  methods  of  work  to  meet  the 
needs  of  returning  soldiers,  and  those  created  by  the  changed 
conditions  at  the  close  of  this  world  war. 

The  familiar  stationery  bearing  the  emblem  of  our  country 
or  the  Red  Triangle  has  found  its  way  into  every  corner  of  our 
land.  The  colored  soldiers  have  made  large  use  of  it,  and  upon 
the  clean  sheet  they  have  sent  messages  of  hope  and  cheer  along 
with  the  accounts  of  their  new  surroundings  and  their  try- 
ing ordeals.  If  they  were  not  able  to  record  the  message  them- 
selves a  kindly  secretary  was  glad  to  do  this,  and  so  the  record 
of  this  important  agency  which  has  so  faithfully  endeavored 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  our  boys  is  recorded  in  no  one 
central  place,  but  a  record  may  be  found  in  practically  every 
home  represented  in  the  great  army  of  400,000  colored  soldiers. 
The  effect  of  the  work  in  the  camps  is  bound  to  have  a  tremend- 
ous reflex  influence  on  life  when  the  men  have  settled  down 
again  to  the  ways  of  civil  life. 
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TWO  buildings  which  have  sprung  up  over  night,  one  at  Thirty- 
Sixth  street  and  Washington  Avenue  and  the  other  in  the 
colored  community  at  Twenty-second  Street  and  Marshall  Avenue, 
have  been  the  source  of  much  inquiry.  Announcement  is  now 
made  that  these  are  to  be  the  Industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings, 
one  for  the  white  and  one  for  the  colored  shipyard  workers  and 
their  families  in  the  city. 

They  are  to  be  conducted  as  community  buildings  witH  the 
same  type  of  programs  as  has  met  with  so  great  a  success  in  other 
large  industries  of  the  country.  They  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  which  H.  L.  Ferguson  is  chairman,  and 
J.  E.  McMurran  is  treasurer. — Newport  News,  Va.,  Daily  Press 

THE  Negro  college  [Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College] 
and  its  president  [James  B.  Dudley]  and  faculty  stand  well 
in  the  estimation  of  Greensboro  people.  Greensboro  realizes  that 
the  college  is  doing  a  good  work  and  doing  it  soundly,  and  going 
about  it  in  the  right  way.  It  would  be  greatly  deplored  here  if 
the  usefulness  of  the  school  should  be  impaired  by  neglect.  It 
has  already  suffered  the  loss  of  useful  faculty  members  simply 
because  it  could  not  pay  them  enough  to  keep  them.  Five  of  the 
faculty  members  are  also  in  Government  service  in  France. 

—Greensboro,  N.  C,  Daily  News 

THE  Negro,  in  many  sections  of  the  South,  is  not  getting  a 
square  deal  in  tha  matter  of  schools.  In  South  Carolina  it  is 
announced  that  in  the  fiscal  year  the  average  amount  spent  for 
the  education  of  white  children  was  $17.84,  while  the  average 
amount  spent  for  the  schooling  of  Negro  children  was  only  $2.16. 
No  state  can  afford  to  give  its  Negro  children  so  small  an  amount 

—Raleigh,  N.  C,  Progressive  Farmer 

IT  is  in  the  interest  of  both  races  that  we  forget  and  forgive, 
and  there  is  much  on  both  sides  that  should  be  forgiven  and 
very  much  that  should  be  forgotten.  But  the  peace  and  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  both  groups  depend  upon  the  softening  of  feel- 
ing and  the  welcoming  of  a  plan  of  cooperation. 

We  quite  well  know  that  this  cannot  be  forced.  It  cannot 
be  forced  on  the  Negro,  much  less  can  it  be  forced  on  the  white 
man,  but  the  task  must  be  undertaken  in  the  name  of  patriotism 
and  of  common  sense  and  of  mutual  benefit.  If  the  two  races 
are  to  live  side  by  side,  and  they  are,  they  must  live  side  by  side 
on  terms  of  mutual  helpfulness. 

—  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate 
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AT  DEARFIELD 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  HARSHA 

ABOUT  three  years  ago  I  gave  in  this  magazine  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  beginnings  of  the  Negro  colony  of  farmers  in 
northeastern  Colorado.  I  am  told  by  the  energetic  founder  of 
the  colony,  Mr.  0.  T.  Jackson,  that  the  widespread  interest  thus 
awakened  among  colored  people  all  over  the  country  has  resulted 
in  several  accessions  and  much  practical  encouragement  to  the 
colony.  No  Negro  of  prominence  now  visits  Colorado  without 
paying  a  part  of  his  visit  to  Dearfield.  Among  many  others  of 
note  Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington,  her  son  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Jr.,  and  his  son,  Booker  T.  Washington,  3rd,  spent  some  days 
here.  Thus  in  threefold  interest  was  this  honored  name  im- 
pressed on  the  sturdy  settlers  and  their  children. 

Be  careful  to  note  that  the  name  of  the  colony  is  Dearfield, 
not  Deerfield,  as  uninformed  white  reporters  often  spell  it.  This 
spelling  is  significant.  There  came  a  day  when  the  few  settlers 
who  were  at  that  time  on  the  ground  came  together  to  decide  on 
a  name  for  the  project.  Though  but  a  handful  of  people,  they 
already  had  a  pastor  and  he  it  was  who  suggested  the  name. 
"Shall  we  not  call  our  new  home  Dearfield?  '*  he  asked.  **  Are 
we  not  to  be  tillers  of  the  field  and  will  not  our  fields  be  dear 
to  us?  This  is  a  venture  of  the  heart.  We  are  founding  our 
endeavors  on  sentiment.  We  have  little  else  than  sentiment 
to  go  on.  Let's  frankly  show  the  world  how  dear  our  homes  are 
to  us.'' 

All  along  the  colony  has  gone  on  big-heartedness.  It  is  an 
assemblage  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  are 
the  recognized  father  and  mother  of  the  family.  Nearly  25,000 
acres  of  land  are  now  included  in  the  limits  of  the  colony  and  the 
sun  shines  not  more  warmly  on  this  big  area  than  shine  the  cheer 
and  helpfulness  of  hearty  cooperation.  What  one  has  all  have. 
Self-help  merges  without  a  jar  into  mutual  exchange  of  teams, 
tools,  and  work.  ''Not  big  talk  but  big  work,"  is  the  senti- 
ment Mr.  Jackson  hammers  into  the  thought  of  the  colonists. 
"Booker  T.  Washington's  advice  was  to  talk  uptrodding,  not 
downtrodding.    Talk  of  our  successes  one  with  another  and  let 
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the  failures  be  a  subject  of  the  past.  Our  aim  should  be  to  make 
the  colony  a  success  in  reality,  not  on  paper  only  in  flaring  write- 
ups  and  big  talk.  I  care  nothing  for  praise  or  knocks.  What 
I  am  working  for  is  success  and  that  is  not  acquired  by  big  talk 
and  praise,  but  by  hard  work  and  the  success  of  every  individual 
in  the  settlement  and  town  site.  Then  we  shall  have  success 
both  on  and  off  paper. '' 

This  being  the  mental  attitude  of  the  founder  I  must  be  care- 
ful to  modulate  the  praise  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  give  him  for 
his  great  work.  **Give  the  colonists  the  credit,"  he  insists. 
And  they  deserve  m#ch.  But  he  is  the  spring  of  action  of  the 
whole  endeavor,  the /.easeless  planner,  the  day  and  night  dreamer, 
the  inspirer  of  the  whole.  In  my  former  article  I  called  the 
colonists  "  the  pluckiest  pioneers  I  know."  That  stands.  It  is 
enough  to  say  of  Mr.  Jackson  that  he  stands  at  their  head. 

Have  you  who  read  these  words  any  adequate  conception  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  pioneer,  a  homesteader  ?    Probably  your 
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father  and  mother  were  of  that  courageous  class.  As  children 
you  heard  their  stories  of  hardships,  but  these  were  pleasant 
romances  in  your  ears.  The  hard  grind,  the  ceaseless  anxieties, 
the  doing  with  few  things  and  without  many,  the  day-long  strug- 
gle with  sods  of  prairies  or  trees  of  deep  forests,  the  distance 
from  town  and  a  physician,  the  sweeping  storms,  the  piercing 
hail,  the  drouths  and  floods  in  turn,  crop-shortage,  absence  of 
all  luxuries  and  often  the  equal  absence  of  necessities— all  this 
was  a  story  to  you  but  a  reality  to  them.  You  have  entered  into 
their  labors,  you  profit  by  their  toils  and  sufVringb.  But  can 
you  enter  into  their  realities? 

Eight  years  ago  when  Dearfield  was  started  the  acres  that 
now  are  farmed  were  bare  waste,  dry  and  desolate,  covered  with 
sagebrush  and  the  bones  of  cattle  and  buffalo.  Gophers  and 
prairie  dogs  flirted  their  tails  on  its  mounds,  coyotes  chattered 
and  jeered  on  its  hills.  There  were  no  houses,  no  fences,  little 
grass,  a  desert  as  far  as  eye  could  sweep.  Newcomers  were 
heartsick  and  many  tears  were  shed,  tears  of  loneliness  and 
almost  of  anger  that  they  had  come  at  all.  Few  had  a  vision  of 
what  the  lands  would  produce;  these  few  had  a  task  to  impress 
their  vision  on  the  others.  That  as  many  remained  as  did  remain 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  too  poor  to  get  away.  For 
the  most  part  they  were  "tenderfoot  homesteaders."  Of  the 
sixty  men  on  the  field  now,  only  seven  were  originally  farmers. 
They  were  Pullman  porters,  barbers,  clerks,  merchants,  profes- 
sional men — anything  but  agriculturists.  Every  step  was  to  be 
learned,   and  every  step  agricultural  was  to  be  hard    **dry- 


IN  THE  CORNFIELD 

The  central  figure  is  Booker  T.  Washington.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Jackson  is  holdins: 

Booker  T.  Washinsrton,  III. 
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farming."  No  irrigation  was  or  is  possible.  The  colonists  have 
gone  to  school  to  the  Campbell  System;  they  have  purchased  the 
implements  needed  for  such  tillings  of  the  soil.  The  summer 
fallow,  the  subsoil  packing,  the  fall  plowing  and  spring  harrow- 
ing, the  ceaseless  making  of  dust  mulches,  the  study  of  how 
small  the  rate  of  seeding  shall  be  to  afford  each  grain  a  chance 
to  draw  moisture  to  itself,— this  has  been  and  must  ever  be  the 
curriculum. 

For  a  year  or  two  the  new  enthusiasm  of  the  project  carried 
them  forward.  They  could  laugh  and  sing  when  three  of  their 
six  horses  died.  They  could  sing  as  they  drew  firewood  from 
the  Platte  River,  zero  weather  prevailing.  Hope  was  the  rain- 
bow shining  before  them;  at  the  rainbow's  end  lay  a  pot  of  gold. 
But  then  came  the  pinch.  In  homesteading  the  pinch  comes 
when  the  first  enthusiasm  fades.  Along  about  1916  the  hard 
striving  began  to  tell.  They  had  not  yet  made  a  marketable 
crop.  When  two  settlers  met  they  looked  into  each  others'  eyes 
and  dismally  confessed  by  silence  if  not  by  speech  that  failure 
was  more  probable  than  success.  But  the  whole  colony  would 
get  together  and  hearten  one  another  up.  They  would  talk  the 
situation  over  frankly  and  agree  to  hang  on  and  stick  together 
and  give  the  project  another  trial.  Only  seven  families  of  all 
that  have  come  upon  the  field  have  deserted  it  and  "these  quit- 
ters are  now  sorry." 

Take  as  a  fair  sample  the  experience  of  Walter  Spates,  told 
in  his  own  words.  "To  the  founder  of  the  colony,  Mr.  0.  T. 
Jackson,  I  owe  my  success.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him  the  col- 
ored people  would  not  be  located  here.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
take  up  a  homestead  and  work  for  myself.  I  was  born  and  raised 
in  the  city.  I  always  had  some  petty  job,  working  for  the  other 
man,  but  thanks,  today,  I  am  working  for  myself.  On  the  19th 
of  January,  1914,  I  filed  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  dry 
land  here.  The  following  15th  of  April  £  bought  a  team  of 
horses,  but  couldn't  put  the  harness  on  them  after  I  had  taken  it 
off.  I  rented  a  bam  and  tied  one  of  my  horses  with  so  long  a 
rope  that  he  got  twisted  up  in  it  and  broke  his  neck;  so  I  had  to 
buy  another.  On  the  20th  of  April  I  landed  on  my  place  in  a 
snow  storm  with  five  chickens  and  two  turkeys.  What  cover 
I  had  I  put  over  the  chickens  to  save  them  and  I  sat  under  the 
wagon  all  night.  Right  there  my  first  hardship  came.  Next 
morning  I  lost  two  of  my  chickens  and  was  nearly  frozen  myself. 
I  was  very  disgusted.  But  after  eating  some  frozen  sandwiches 
I  felt  better. 

**I  started  for  the  station  to  haul  lumber  to  build  with. 
I  started  my  bam  first  and  sent  for  my  wife  before  it  was 
completed.    She  arrived  in  a  storm  and  rode  six  miles  on  a  load  of 
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lumber.  We  slept  in  the  barn  with  the  horses  on  one  side 
until  I  built  my  house.  When  the  house  was  completed  I  was 
anxious  to  get  in  some  crop;  this  was  in  June.  I  never  had  had 
my  hand  on  a  plow  before.  I  hooked  onto  it  and  made  a  round 
circle  and  though  I  did  little  the  sweat  was  running  off  my  team 
as  though  I  had  poured  water  on  them.  I  wanted  my  wife 
to  drive  while  I  held  the  plow  and  though  she  was  willipg 
enough  she  did  not  know  how  to  drive.  My  determination  was 
still  strong  and  I  hired  a  man  to  break  up  five  acres  for  me. 
I  planted  it  in  com  and  cultivated  it  with  a  hoe.  I  raised  pretty 
fair  com.  The  next  year  I  went  around  to  my  neighbors  and 
watched  them  plow  and  then  hired  a  man  to  teach  me.  But 
when  my  crop  was  high  enough  to  cultivate  I  was  unable  to  do 
this  and  it  was  a  failure.  I  was  hauling  water  that  fall  and 
got  caught  in  another  blizzard  and  ran  my  horses  all  the  way 
home.  The  next  day  my  mare  died.  My  money  was  awful 
short;  I  was  compelled  to  screen  the  ashes  from  my  stove  and 
bum  them  over.  By  the  way,  the  one  thing  a  man  needs  when 
he  starts  homesteading  is  money. 

"We  managed  to  pull  through  the  winter.  When  spring 
came  I  went  to  town  to  work,  leaving  my  wife  to  mn  the  place. 
I  worked  awhile  but  wasn't  satisfied  and  wanted  to  get  back  to 
the  farm.  I  stayed  on  the  farm  all  summer  but  couldn't  do  much 
as  I  had  so  little  experience  and  so  few  implements.  Not  know- 
ing what  implements  were  needed  I  consulted  a  neighbor  and  he 
told  me  what  to  buy.  So,  in  the  fall  of  1916  I  went  to  town  to 
work  to  satisfy  my  wants.  The  spring  of  1917  I  started  to  farm 
on  a  big  scale  and  it  was  too  much  for  me.    I  couldn't  keep 
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ahead  of  my  work;  it  was  always  ahead  of  me;  but  I  raised 
enougrh  to  take  to  market  besides  supplying  our  own  needs.  But 
just  when  I  began  to  realize  results  from  my  undertakings,  un- 
fortunately my  wife  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  which  was  a  great 
setback  to  me.  In  the  spring  of  1918  I  put  in  twenty-five  acres 
of  corn  and  ten  in  beans  besides  garden  truck.  I  did  all  the 
chores  and  waited  on  my  wife  all  through  the  sununer,  and  made 
a  fine  crop.  There  is  one  thing  I  have  found  in  farm  work;  if  a 
man  has  any  energy  about  him  he  can  make  a  success;  but  it 
takes  work,  not  play.  It  certainly  takes  nerve  and  plenty  of  it 
for  a  man  to  take  up  a  homestead  with  no  knowledge  of  farming. 
But  no  more  city  life  for  me.  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  on 
a  farm  and  my  advice  to  young  men  is  to  get  on  a  farm.  If  you 
cannot  own  one  try  to  rent.  It  will  add  ten  years  to  your  physi- 
cal life  and  success  to  your  financial  standing.'' 

In  the  fall  of  1917  the  colonists  as  a  whole  had  their  market- 
able crop.  This  consisted  of  potatoes,  beans,  com,  watermelons, 
cantaloupes,  pumpkins,  squash,  onions,  turnips,  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
oats,  rye,  alfalfa,  and  native  hay.  The  year  of  1918  added  new 
life  and  inspiration  to  the  farmers,  their  marketable  crops  and 
acquired  stock  exceeding  in  value  $50,000,  in  addition  to  the  sup- 
plies needed  to  carry  them  over.  A  community  fair  was  held 
last  fall  at  which  the  products  of  the  colony  were  displayed 
to  advantage  and  witnessed  by  more  than  five  hundred  white 
friends  from  the  surrounding  country  and  from  Denver. 

*  There  was  a  time  when  Jackson  could  count  all  the  stock  and 
poultry  in  the  settlement  by  going  over  in  mind  what  each  man 
had.  Today  numbers  run  into  the  hundreds  for  horses,  cows, 
and  hogs  and  into  the  thousands  for  poultry.    At  one  time  there 
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were  no  fences,  now  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of 
fencing.  When  a  settler  becomes  a  little  forehanded,  he  im- 
proves his  house,  his  bam,  his  tool  house,  and  corral.  He  buys 
better  horses  and  implements  and  begins  to  think  of  a  phono- 
graph, a  piano,  and  an  automobile.  In  the  district  owned  by  the 
farmers  are  now  six  pianos,  twelve  victrolas,  four  automobiles, 
and  one  gas-propelled  truck.  Ten  of  the  settlers  took  stock  in 
a  thresher  and  have  paid  for  it  out  of  contract  threshing  of  beans 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  At  this  writing  they  have  $1000 
worth  of  threshing  awaiting  them  on  the  farms  of  the  settlers 
and  of  near-by  white  farmers. 

In  a  local  paper  I  see  the  following  sample  reports  as  to  the 
results  of  last  year's  farming:  "Eli  Burrel  killed  two  hogs 
which  netted  him  110  pounds  of  lard.  He  had  five  tons  of  pinto 
beans,  besides  eighteen  acres  of  com,  all  of  which  netted  him 
a  neat  sum.  Elsie  Danforth,  whose  bean  crop  netted  him  about 
three  and  a  half  tons,  had  also  an  excellent  crop  of  com  that  was 
the  pride  of  the  colony.  William  Bailey  fairly  cleaned  up  on  rye, 
beans,  and  com.  Mrs.  Bruce  did  exceptionally  well  and  all  the 
other  farmers  reaped  their  proportionate  success."  Ten  new 
families  were  added  to  the  colony  last  year  and  there  is  now  a 
demand  for  farms  for  1919.  All  the  original  homesteaders  have 
made  final  proof  and  are  tax  payers.  They  have  reached  inde- 
pendence in  eight  years  from  the  grass  roots  on  virgin  soil, 
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without  capital  or  any  appreciable  knowledgre  of  dry  farming. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  dairying.  The  average  returns 
from  dairy  products  at  present  are  $100  a  week,  and  the  aim  of 
the  farmers  is  to  bring  this  up  speedily  to  $500.  No  sacrifice  is 
too  great  to  enable  them  to  put  in  better  cows  and  more  of  them. 
The  5000  acres  now  under  cultivation  and  in  hay  are  farmed  with 
a  direct  view  to  assist  the  dairy  interests.  And  among  the  new 
men  coming  in  are  some  with  knowledge  of  real  farming  and 
great  adaptability  to  dairying.  They  have  money  also,  and  when 
they  see  the  wonderful  pastures  of  the  regions  they  are  con- 
vinced of  the  promising  outlook  for  the  business.  The  settlers 
have  made  friends  and  established  the  best  of  credits  in  the  com- 
mercial centers;  they  have  paid  their  bills  promptly  and  their 
trade  is  eagerly  solicited  in  person  and  through  the  mails. 
Horse  power  is  giving  place  to  tractors  and  trucks,  and  every 
new  and  reliable  device  to  increase  production  receives  attention. 

Laborers  are  wanted.  There  is  about  $40,000  worth  of  farm 
work  in  the  vicinity  that  is  done  now  by  Japs  and  Mexicans. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  beginning  a  new  campaign  to  bring  in  a  few 
families  to  do  their  share  of  this  work  and  bring  that  support  to 
the  town  of  Dearfield,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  colony. 
The  settlers  up  to  this  time  have  gone  out  to  work  for  surround- 
ing farmers;  they  now  are  in  position  to  remain  at  home.  Wages 
up  to  $6  a  day  have  been  offered  for  farm  labor.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  town.  It  is  located  on  state  land  acquired  by  the 
colony.  There  are  480  acres  in  the  town  site  to  be  sold  to  resi- 
dents in  small  plats.  The  town  has  its  church,  school,  and  hotel, 
besides  several  comfortable  homes.  Among  the  new  features  are 
a  fifty-room  hotel  for  summer  visitors,  an  elevator,  a  creamery, 
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and  a  canning  factory.  Tourists  will  be  welcomed  and  made 
comfortable.  A  flattering  inducement  has  been  offered  by  one 
of  Colorado's  white  philanthropists  to  build  in  the  town  a  large 
sanitarium  to  be  supported  by  charitable  organizations,  lodges, 
and  insurance  organizations  of  the  country  at  large.  The  colony, 
in  order  to  furnish  room  for  this  and  other  projected  enterprises, 
is  planning  to  acquire  800  additional  acres  of  state  land  adjoining 
the  settlement  on  the  west. 

The  church  in  the  town  of  Dearfield  belongs  to  the  Methodist 
body.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  B.  F.  McCully.  At  Chapelton, 
another  town  within  the  borders  of  the  settlement,  there  is 
a  Presbyterian  church.  The  Rev.  0.  J.  McLeod  is  the  pastor. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  report  that  the  members  of  their 
churches  are  more  than  usually  devout  and  active  in  Christian 
work.  The  whole  community,  in  fact,  is  above  the  average 
morally  and  religiously.  I  was  particularly  struck  in  looking 
over  the  reports  made  to  the  conference  to  note  that  members  of 
the  Methodist  church  had  given  regularly  their  dollar  each  to  the 
support  of  the  gospel  ministry  and  service.  Along  with  a  re- 
markable improvement  of  land  and  stock  valuations  from  about 
nothing  to  nearly  $500,000,  the  settlers  have  not  forgotten  to  lay 
up  treasures  of  a  better,  more  permanent  sort. 

The  men  of  the  colony  have  their  Farmers'  Association  which 
meets  once  a  month  for  discussion  and  to  be  addressed  by  experts 
from  various  colleges  and  congresses.  The  women  have  their 
missionary  meetings  and  aid  societies  and  as  a  class  are  estimable 
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and  industrious.  Mr.  Jackson  cannot  give  too  much  credit  to 
them,  to  his  faithful  and  untiring  wife  especially.  She  was  a 
school-teacher  in  Missouri  for  fifteen  years  and  is  thoroughly 
competent  to  fill  the  position  of  leader  in  the  settlement.  She  is 
always  sought  for  in  times  of  trouble  and  in  times  of  joy.  She  is 
a  notary  public  and  is  judge  and  jury  in  all  cases  civil,  criminal, 
social,  and  religious.  She  and  Miss  Odessa  McCoUough,  the 
school-teacher,  are  the  intellectual  forces  of  the  community.  The 
school  children  under  Miss  McCollough's  care  are  eager  for 
instruction.  They  troop  forth  to  meet  their  teacher  when  the 
hour  for  convening  arrives  and  many  of  them  come  long  distances 
to  school. 

These  colored  farmers  have  done  their  bit  in  the  great  war. 
They  sent  out  five  husky  lads  to  fight  for  them.  They  subscribed 
$950  for  war  stamps  and  bought  $1000  worth  of  government 
bonds.  They  made  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war 
activities.  Their  boast  has  been  that  they  had  a  man  and  a 
woman  with  a  hoe  behind  every  black  mother's  son  of  Colorado 
who  was  carrying  a  erun  at  the  front  fighting  for  Uncle  Sam's 
democracy.  At  night  they  prayed  God  to  give  them  strength, 
sunshine,  and  rain  so  that  they  might  raise  enough  produce  to 
feed  these  boys.  They  prayed  God  to  bring  the  black  boys  back 
home  again  alive  and  un wounded,  ''crowned,"  as  Mr.  Jackson 
put  it,  "  with  enough  honors  for  their  brawn  and  fighting  grit  to 
warrant  Uncle  Sam  in  being  democratic  enough  to  go  around 
and  reach  the  struggling  Negroes  of  Dearfield  and  other  places.'' 

Dearfield  is  the  admiration  of  the  white  people  of  Colorado 
and  the  pride  of  our  colored  citizens.  It  stands  for  the  welcome 
our  state  officials  are  ready  to  extend  to  all  newcomers  of  the 
right  spirit,  be  their  color  what  it  may.  We  cannot  have  too 
many  colored  families  of  the  stamp  of  these  colonists.  Dearfield 
also  stands  for  what  may  be  done  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
by  Negroes  who  are  frugal  and  industrious  if  they  will  set  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  self-support  in  such  social  and  agricultural 
communities  as  they  naturally  love  and  to  which  they  naturally 
gravitate. 


IT  is  not  our  fortune  or  personal  advantage, 
but  our  turning  them  to  account,  that   con- 
stitutes the  value  of  lite— Charles  Wagner 
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BY  ALLEN  HENRY  WRIGHT 

TO  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  there  have  been  ascribed 
at  times  srreat  benefits  to  mankind  and  at  other  times  serious 
disasters.  Before  it  was  found  feasible  to  hold  the  spring  floods 
in  check  thousands  of  acres  of  land  were  washed  away,  but  now, 
by  means  of  engineering  accomplishments,  the  surplus  of  water 
finds  its  way  through  canals  and  irrigation  ditches  which  serve 
vast  areas  of  what  was  once  known  only  as  desert.  Today  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  California  is  the  producing  point  for  the  earliest 
shipments  of  asparagus,  strawberries,  canteloupes  and  other 
things  for  the  Eastern  markets,  and  this  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  control  of  the  Colorado's  waters. 

On  the  eastern  border  of  the  Imperial  Valley  and  lying  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  is  the  farm  connected  with  the 
Fort  Yuma  Indian  School.  This  farm  contains  160  acres,  and  is 
irrigated  by  water  from  the  Colorado.  The  Yuma  Reservation, 
lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  school,  contains  8000  acres  of 
irrigable  land  under  the  famous  Yuma  Project,  one  of  the  great 
engineering  feats  of  the  Southwest. 

It  was  no  longer  than  five  years  ago  that  this  reservation  was 
a  desolate  wilderness.  The  Yumas  were  considered  the  poorest 
Indians  in  California,  and  the  Government  had  done  but  little  for 
them.  They  made  a  scant  living  by  raising  pumpkins,  water- 
melons, wheat,  and  com  on  lands  which  were  occasionally  over- 
flowed by  the  Colorado. 

The  tribe  numbers  slightly  more  than  800,  of  whom  some  780 
are  full-bloods.  An  Act  of  Congress  in  1911  set  aside  8000  acres 
for  their  use,  10  acres  to  each  Indian.  It  requires  about  $100  in 
labor  to  place  each  acre  under  cultivation,  but  after  the  land  has 
been  grubbed,  cleared,  and  leveled  for  irrigation  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  to  exceed  it  in  agricultural  possibilities.  The  visitor 
to  the  farm  will  find  alfalfa  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops.  It 
can  be  cut  from  seven  to  ten  times  a  year,  and  the  yield  is  from 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  to  three  tons  to  the  acre  for  each  cutting. 
Some  of  the  Indian  farmers  allow  the  alfalfa  to  go  to  seed,  as 
from  four  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds  can  be  produced  to 
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the  acre,  and  it  sells  at  from  eififhteen  to  thirty-five  cents  a  pound. 
Cotton  raising  is  another  successful  industry  amonsr  the  Yuma 
Indian  farmers,  the  averasre  yield  of  long-staple  cotton  being  from 
three-fourths  to  one  bale  to  the  acre,  with  about  twice  as  large 
crops  of  the  short-staple.  Milo  maize  will  average  two  tons  to 
the  acre. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  reservation  is  leased  by  the  Indians 
to  white  farmers,  under  an  improvement  plan  of  rental,  by  which 
the  land  is  returned  to  the  Indian  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
lease  ready  for  him  to  proceed  with  his  own  selected  rotation  of 
crops. 

At  a  recent  fair  held  in  Yuma  County,  Arizona,  the  Indian 
entered  exhibits  in  competition  with  the  whites  and  carried  off 
63  first  premiums.  Among  the  crops  of  the  past  season  at  the 
school  farm  one  of  the  most  successful  has  been  sorghum,  of 
which  little  was  made  anywhere  else  in  the  county.  The  school 
supplied  the  stores  of  Yuma  and  sold  to  anyone  who  would  come 
after  it  The  yield  was  about  200  gallons  to  the  acre,  and  the 
State  University  gave  it  a  very  high  analysis.  Another  valuable 
crop  was  hairy  Peruvian  alfalfa  seed,  which  sold  locally  for  forty 
cents  a  pound.  From  less  than  twenty  acres  of  the  school  farm 
the  crop  was  6494  pounds. 

During  the  recent  war  the  boys  sawed  wood  to  save  coal,  as 
asked  by  the  Government;  the  girls  did  Red  Cross  sewing,  and  all 
the  children  went  into  the  cotton  fields  and  gave  their  earnings 
to  the  Red  Cross  funds. 

The  site  of  the  school  has  an  interesting  history.      In  the 
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early  days  Fort  Yuma  was  situated  there,  the  location,  on  a  high 
prominence  near  the  Colorado,  commanding  the  overland  routes 
to  the  coast  Between  1878  and  1880  the  Fort  was  abandoned, 
and  the  site  was  then  taken  over  by  the  Catholics  and  a  school 
established  for  the  Yumas.  In  1895  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment took  possession  and  established  the  present  boarding  school. 
At  first,  owing  to  the  superstitious  nature  of  the  Indians,  it  was 
difficult  to  get  them  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  Government 
school,  but  they  have  gradually  overcome  their  prejudices,  and  are 
sending  their  children  for  instruction. 

The  pupils  are  brought  in  at  the  age  of  five  years  and 
kept  at  the  boarding  school  until  they  complete  the  primary 
work,  when  they  are  transferred  to  non-reservation  schools, 
such  as  Sherman  Institute  at  Riverside,  California,  and  Phoenix 
Industrial  School  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  they  receive 
advanced  training  along  industrial  lines.  At  the  Yuma  School, 
however,  the  boys  are  given  a  good  fundamental  knowledge  of 
dairying,  gardening,  and  carpentry,  and  the  girls  are  well  in- 
structed in  housekeeping,  laundrying,  sewing,  and  cooking 
before  they  leave  for  the  larger  schools.  The  girls  make  all  the 
dresses  and  other  clothing  needed  for  the  year.  In  numbers,  the 
boys  and  girls  are  about  evenly  divided — 72  boys  and  78  girls.  A 
grade  must  be  made  each  year;  hence  the  recent  break  in  school 
attendance  on  account  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  Spanish  in- 
fluenza has  forced  all  the  children  to  work  hard  to  make  up  lost 
time. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  climatic  conditions  and  the  attractive 
location  of  the  Fort  Yuma  School  and  Reservation  it  is  predicted 
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by  Superintendent  Loson  L.  Odle  and  others  that  the  near  future 
will  see  the  boarding  school  abandoned,  with  day-schools  estab- 
lished on  the  reservation,  as  well  as  a  Government  sanitorium 
where  afflicted  Indians  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  can  be 
nursed  back  to  health. 


JUVENILE  WORK  IN  ARKANSAS 

BY  MRS.  M.  A.  JEFFRIES 

Probation  Officer  at  Little  Rock.  Arkansas 

IN  September  1915  two  women  of  Little  Rock  read  in  the  paper 
of  a  colored  girl  fifteen  years  of  agfe  being  bound  over  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  They  at  once  investigated  the  case  and  found  that 
she  had  committed  eight  offenses  of  petty  larceny.  She  would 
have  received  a  sentence  of  from  one  to  two  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  each  offense  had  not  these  women  investigated  the 
case  and  worked  faithfully  for  her.  Their  interest  caused  the 
sentence  to  be  changed  to  four  years.  The  Judge  said  that 
Pulaski  County  had  no  probation  officer  to  handle  colored  youth, 
hence  they  could  do  nothing  but  sentence  them  to  the  county 
farm  or  the  penitentiary. 

A  number  of  colored  women  were  immediately  called  to- 
gether and  a  Juvenile  Court  Aid  Club  (incorporated)  was  organ- 
ized; with  the  assistance  of  the  chief  probation  officer  the  club 
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succeeded  in  having  the  writer  appointed  probation  officer  for 
the  colored  youth,  the  term  of  office  to  begin  January  1,  1916, 
and  the  salary  to  be  paid  by  the  club. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Aid  Club  also  paid  such  expenses  of  the 
office  as  providing  dlothes,  food,  and  transportation  for  many 
of  the  boys  and  girls.  The  county  furnishes  the  office,  light, 
heat,  and  telephone.  The  state,  county,  and  city  officials  have 
cooperated  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  me  to  have  a  number  of 
boys  released  who  were  on  the  county  farm  before  I  took  the 
work,  and  several  have  been  pardoned  from  the  penitentiary. 
The  chief  probation  officer  had  not  the  time  to  devote  to  all  the 
colored  youth,  so  she  arranged  to  oversee  only  those  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  I  have  personal  supervision  of  all 
colored  children  ranging  in  age  from  infants  to  eighteen  years. 
Since  I  have  neither  an  industrial  school  for  boys  or  detention 
home  for  girls  I  have  had  to  place  many  of  these  children  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  The  people  with  whom  I  have 
placed  them  write  very  favorably  of  their  behavior.  Only  nine 
of  the  one  hundred  sixty-seven  that  I  have  placed  in  this  way 
have  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  move  them.  Having  no  orphan 
home  I  have  many  dependent  children  to  handle  and  place  in 
homes.  In  many  cases  I  have  had  to  provide  food  and  clothing 
until  I  could  place  the  children. 

The  great  need  for  our  colored  boys  and  girls  just  now  is  a 
detention  home,  a  place  other  than  the  prison  cell  where  they  are 
placed  side  by  side  with  hardened  criminals.  In  such  a  home 
they  could  be  well  cared  for  until  some  disposition  could  be  made 
of  their  cases.  Only  the  other  day  a  boy  who  had  been  benefited 
by  the  probation  officer  brought  me  a  bright  little  girl.  I  found 
that  she  had  had  nothing  to  eat  during  the  day.  Had  I  had  a 
detention  home  I  could  have  given  this  child  immediate  care  and 
later  placed  her  in  a  good  home. 

Again,  many  small  boys  from  six  to  twelve  years  get  into 
mischief  and  are  locked  in  the  prison  cell  all  night;  if  arrested 
Saturday  they  must  stay  in  prison  until  Monday  morning.  These 
conditions  have  aroused  the  Juvenile  Court  Club,  and  it  is  now 
planning  to  purchase  a  detention  home.  I  have  handled  633 
children  since  my  first  engagment. 


THE  way  to  strengthen  the  weak  is  constantly 
to  test  them  under  favorable  conditions.  To 
change  low  ideas  of  their  mutual  relations  into  higher 
ones,  they  must  be  trained,  not  in  the  abstract,  but 
in  the  concrete. — S.  C.  Armstrong- 
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AT  a  cost  of  $15,000  a  modern  and  well-equipped  Y,  M.  C.  A. 
building  has  been  erected  for  the  Negro  workmen  at  the 
powder  plant  at  Nitro,  West  Va.  It  is  provided  with  billiard 
tables,  bowling  alleys,  shower  baths,  a  soda  fountain,  a  library 
of  1000  volumes  and  30  current  periodicals,  a  moving  picture 
theatre,  and  auditorium.  When  asked  for  an  opinion  about  the 
Negro  workers,  an  official  at  Nitro  recently  stated  that  they  are 
the  most  satisfied  and  appreciative  workers  in  the  plant.  The 
Negro  laborers,  he  said,  cannot  be  criticised. 

THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  are  employing  every  Ne- 
gro that  can  be  secured  and  advancing  them  as  fast  as  they 
are  fitted.  They  have  recently  started  two  gangs  of  carpenters 
under  colored  foremen.  The  Warren-Ehret  Company,  slag  roof- 
ers, are  replacing  white  men  with  colored.  The  Midvale  and 
Pencoys  Steel  Company  are  employing  large  numbers  of  colored 
men  at  good  wages  and  other  companies  are  employing  them  in 
increasing  numbers. 

A"  stand-by-the-job "  record  deserving  of  recognition  was 
made  by  Frank  Harris,  a  Negro  employed  by  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  worked  every  day  last 
year  except  two  days  in  January,  one  in  February,  and  one  in 
June— a  total  of  239  days  out  of  243.  He  has  been  continuously 
employed  by  the  company  since  October  1, 1904,  and  wears  a  10- 
year  gold  service  button.  The  four  days  he  took  off  in  1918  have 
been  more  than  made  up  by  7i  days  of  overtime  work. 

Albert  Jones,  another  Negro,  worked  141  consecutive  days — 
7  days  a  week— without  losing  any  time,  from  March  30  to 
August  19.  These  men  work  on  the  pig-casting  machine,  and 
stuck  to  their  jobs  during  the  hottest  weather. 

THERE  are  now  eight  young  colored  women  employed  as 
elevator  operators  in  the  State,  Army,  and  Navy  building  in 
Washington,  who  are  giving  satisfactory  service.  Young  colored 
women  are  also  employed  as  waitresses  in  the  Cairo  and  Cochran 
apartment  houses  in  Washington. 

A  very  large  mattress  factory  in  Chicago  has  replaced  all 
its  employees  from  mechanics  to  laborers,  with  colored  women. 
The  manager  says;  ''The  change  surpasses  my  most  sanguine 
expectations;  in  other  words,  we  are  receiving  a  full  day's  work 
for  a  full  day's  pay.'' 
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Education  for  Life:  The  Story  of  Hampton  Institute.  By 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals, 
Emeritus,  Harvard  University— with  illustrations,  maps,  and 
appendices.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden 
City,  New  York.    Price  $2.50;  by  mail,  $2.65. 

U  T^DUCATION  FOR  LIFE,''  by  Francis  G.  Peabody,  is,  far 
-Hi  and  away,  the  most  accurate  reflex  of  the  inner  pur- 
poses of  Hampton  Institute  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
country.  While  primarily  a  study  of  the  rise  and  forward  move- 
ment of  this  great  school,  it  is  also  a  luminous  recital  of  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  Negro  American  in  civilization, 
and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  of  the  fearless  souls  who 
fought  so  sturdily  for  the  education  and  Christianization  of  the 
race,  and  made  sacrifices  innumerable  that  this  happy  consum- 
mation might  be  realized. 

Dr.  Peabody's  book  is  a  priceless  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  sound  economics  and  industrial  advancement,  and  is  of 
especial  value  to  the  nation  at  this  time  when  the  far-visioned 
men  and  women  are  concerning  themselves  so  seriously  with  the 
problems  of  reconstruction  and  readjustment,  and  particularly 
with  those  phases  that  relate  to  the  future  of  the  darker  peoples 
of  this  country  and  of  the  earth,  who  are  bound  to  grow  year  by 
year  in  numbers  and  importance. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  belief  that  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  must  come  through  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  practi- 
cal education,  civic  efiiciency,  and  high  ideals  of  personal  con- 
duct, formulated  by  Doctors  Armstrong  and  Frissell  at  Hampton, 
and  given  a  larger  application  by  Booker  T.  Washington  through 
Tuskegee  Institute  and  its  extension  activities. 

That  the  world  is  holding  out  its  richest  rewards  to  those 
who  know  how  to  do  its  essential  work  is  the  note  most  force- 
fully emphasized  by  Dr.  Peabody  in  his  *'  Education  for  Life." 
It  is  a  book  that  is  certain  to  exert  a  most  helpful  influence  in 
fixing  the  newer  policies  that  must  come  with  the  era  of  recon- 
struction. These  will  be  expected  to  assure  to  the  humblest  the 
fruits  of  industry  and  character  and  education  in  the  democracy 
that  the  world  combat  has  striven  to  make  universal.  Dr.  Pea- 
body's  book  should  be  in  the  home  of  every  thinking  American, 
whatever  his  color,  creed,  or  race.  emmett  j.  scott 
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The  Education  of  the  South  African  Natives :  By  Charles  T. 
Loram.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York. 
Price  $2.00  net. 

FIRST,  a  word  of  warning.  This  book  deals  with  South  African 
natives,  not  with  American  Negroes.  Dr.  Loram  is  well 
qualified  for  his  task.  He  was  born  and  bred  among  South 
African  natives,  graduated  in  his  own  country,  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  Columbia, 
New  York,  has  the  scientific  temper,  and  is  free  from  race  preju- 
dice (either  black  or  white).  He  brings  the  fresh  mind  of  a 
trained  educationalist  to  a  subject  that  was  never  before  thor- 
oughly and  scientifically  handled.  He  first  undertook  the  study 
as  a  doctorial  dissertation  at  Columbia;  but  its  smell  is  not  that 
of  midnight  oil,  but  of  the  broad,  open  veld  in  which  the  little 
native  schools  are  dotted.  On  its  subject,  we  know  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  for  scope,  method,  or  clarity  of  vision.  No  stu- 
dent of  the  question  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  or  to  leave  it 
half  studied. 

There  are  a  few  f^lts.  There  is  no  index;  and  a  full  index 
is  a  necessity  in  a  book  that  is  worth  shelving  for  reference  after 
it  has  been  studied.  The  author  is  usually  careful  in  his  use  of 
terms;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  has  ever  defined  "civili- 
zation,''though  he  often  uses  the  term;  and  it  badly  needs 
definition.  The  atmosphere  of  Natal  and  Kaffraria  sometimes 
unconsciously  colors  his  thought ;  he  refers,  for  example,  to  the 
Bushmen  being  driven  into  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  says 
that  the  native  hunter  now  finds  little  but  rabbits,  porcupines, 
and  other  vermin.  Most  South  African  Bushmen  were  driven 
into  the  desert;  and  the  buyers  of  pelts,  skins,  and  horns  can 
testify  to  the  quantity  of  much  larger  game  that  South  African 
natives  destroy.  Then,  why  * 'rabbits"?  Are  there  any  rab- 
bits in  South  Africa  ?  There  are  conies  and  hares.  In  spite  of 
his  title.  Dr.  Loram  is  not  discussing  the  South  African  native, 
but  the  native  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  with  occasional 
reference  to  Basutoland.  Hence  his  mention  of  5  natives  to  1 
white,  which  would  be  10  to  1  if  he  were  dealing  with  the  larger 
area. 

But  these  faults  are  mere  chips  in  wholesome  and  nutritious 
porridge.  Look  at  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  book.  It  sur- 
veys the  South  African  race  problem,— the  history  and  effect  of 
the  pressure  of  European  civilization  upon  South  African  tribal 
institutions,  with  its  inevitable  reaction  upon  Europeans.  It 
reviews  in  greater  detail  the  past  and  present  relations  of  South 
African  governments  to  native  education.  It  is  a  criticism,  at 
times  trenchant  but  always  fair,  of  the  systems  (?)  of  native 
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education  now  in  vogrue.  Then  it  outlines  a  complete  scheme  for 
the  kind  of  native  education  that  the  author  thinks  necessary 
and  practicable.  It  is  criticism,  but  constructive  criticism,  and 
the  temper  of  modern  scientific  pedagogy  prevails  throughout. 

Towards  missionaries  Dr.  Loram  is  discriminatingly  sympa- 
thetic. "The  history  of  native  education  in  South  Africa," 
he  tells  us,  "is  the  history  of  South  African  missions"  ;  but 
"education  "  here  means  purposeful  training,  which  is  not  what 
the  word  means  in  Lord  Selborne's  statement  on  p.  28  (footnote), 
nor  in  his  own  statement  on  p.  28  et  seq.  Hence  what  appears  to 
be  a  contradiction.  He  deals  trenchantly,  as  anyone  but  a  bigot 
must  do,  with  that  denominational  rivalry  that  is  a  reproach  and 
hindrance  to  missions,  and  recognizes  that  there  are  untrained 
missionaries  who  are  unfit  to  train  natives;  but  he  urges  closer 
cooperation  of  government  and  mission  in  native  education,  be- 
cause the  State  is  not  yet  prepared  to  carry  the  whole  of  the 
burden  that  it  ought  to  bear,  and  because  native  pupils  should  be 
trained  in  an  ethical  and  religious  atmosphere. 

His  attitude  towards  the  native  is  that  of  patient,  hopeful, 
but  clear-eyed  friendship.  He  knows  that  tribalism  retards 
progress  and  must  go;  but  he  wants  evolution,  not  revolution, 
and  wishes  to  carry  the  chiefs  with  him  in  his  schemes.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  vernacular  cannot  live;  but  he  sees  that  at 
present  it  must  be  made  the  medium  of  instruction  during  the  first 
school  years.  He  is  aware  that  the  town  native  is  the  biggest 
part  of  the  native  problem;  but  he  is  not  band  to^the  fact  that 
the  name,  like  the  thing  denominated,  finds  its  origin  in  "town  " 
as  well  as  "native."  He  disposes  very  summarily  of  the  simple 
Arcadian  life  that  Africans  have  been  supposed  to  live  since  first 
the  famous  French  literateur  painted  his  fancy  picture,  and  of 
the  "  high  morality  of  the  Zulu"  that  exists  in  the  imagination 
of  worthy  people  who  have  not  the  excuse  of  remoteness  that 
the  French  writer  had;  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  from 
saying:  "On  the  whole  our  duty  seems  clear.  God  made  the 
native  a  man.    We  cannot  and  dare  not  make  him  less." 

His  statement  of  the  South  African  race  problem  is  interest- 
ing, though  its  nomenclature  is  not  above  criticism.  He  classes 
the  whites,  according  to  their  attitude  towards  natives,  as  (1) 
Repressionists,  (2)  Equalists,  and  (3)  Segregationists.  Some 
of  the  Repressionists  are  kind  masters  to  their  native  servants; 
but  they  all  hold  what  Sir  Bernard  Mandeville  held  of  most  of 
their  ancestors  when  he  wrote  in  1714  that  the  welfare  of  society 
demands  great  numbers  of  poor  and  ignorant  people,  only  they 
think  that  it  is  blacks  who  were  made  for  the  rough  and  unskilled 
tasks.  He  dismisses  this  class  with  the  remark  that  it  cannot 
be  done,  even  if  it  be  desirable  to  do  it.    His  Equalists  are  phi- 
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lanthropists  too  remote  from  the  problem  of  race  conflict  to  be 
able  to  imagine  it,  and  missionaries  who  clinsr  to  the  doctrine  of 
brotherhood  and  equality.  They  want,  what  most  native  leaders 
want,  the  same  traininsr  for  both  races,  on  the  ground  that 
blacks  are  potentially  equal  to  whites.  He  does  not  point  out 
that  ''brotherhood  '*  and  "equality '*  are  not  convertible  terms; 
but  he  tells  the  Equalists  that  their  claim  is  contrary  to  the 
instincts  of  both  races,  and  therefore  of  mere  academic  interest. 
What  he  calls  Segregationists  are  men  who  want  scientific  in- 
vestigation followed  by  every  assistance  to  the  natives  to  develop 
along  the  lines  of  their  racial  genius.  But  he  thinks  that  native 
customs  have  been  too  much  destroyed  by  European  contact  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  race  now  to  evolve  a  civilization  of  its 
own,  and  that  any  degree  of  civilization  which  the  South  African 
natives  may  attain  must  be  the  product  of  conscious  or  unconscious 
European  example  and  guidance.  There  is  much  truth  in  all 
this;  but  South  African  natives  have  inherited  other  mental  pro- 
cesses and  are  steeped  in  another  philosophy,  and  they  cannot 
become  black  white  men.  The  heathenism  that  is  in  the  blood 
of  even  the  Christianized  native,  modifies  thought  and  action  as 
does  the  Christianity  that  is  in  the  blood  of  the  white  heathen. 

On  p.  28  the  author  lays  down  six  propositions  with  regard 
to  the  native  :  *'(1)  We  cannot  help  educating  him,  if  not 
intentionally,  then  unintentionally;  (2)  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  Christianity  demand  that  we  educate  him;  (3)  he  means  to 
be  educated,  and  we  have  no  right  to  refuse  him  this  boon ; 
(4)  it  is  the  educated  native  who  will  help  most  men  to  solve 
the  native  problem;  (5)  it  is  to  the  moral,  social,  and  economic 
interest  of  the  European  to  educate  him,  and  we  dare  not  face 
the  consequence  of  failing  to  do  so;  (6)  wherever  we  have  given 
him  anything  in  the  way  of  real  education  the  results  have  been 
satisfactory. 

On  p.  225«  also,  after  examining  the  bases  of  reconstruction 
of  the  native  educational  scheme,  he  says:  **If  our  conclusions 
are  correct,  their  significance  for  native  education  is  very  great. 
They  would  encourage  us  to  continue  in  our  efforts  to  educate 
the  natives  so  that  the  great  mass  of  people  may  become  a  bene- 
fit, and  not  a  hindrance,  to  South  Africa.  For  many  years  to 
come,  separate  courses  of  study,  as  well  as  separate  schools, 
for  the  natives  will  be  necessary.  The  courses  of  study  should 
take  account  of  the  peculiar  experiences  of  the  natives,  and  the 
teaching,  in  the  earlier  stages  at  least,  should  be  through  the 
vernacular.  From  the  beginning  the  education  should  be  mean- 
ingful to  the  native,  and  to  this  end  should  lead  up  to  the  future 
occupations  open  to  him.  Above  all,  it  teaches  us  that  the  kind 
of  schools,  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  methods  pursued 
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can  never  be  permanent,  but  must  change  with  the  advance  of 
civilization  among  the  native  people/' 

The  systems  of  native  education  in  force  in  the  Provinces  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  come  in  for  some  well-deserved  criti- 
cism. From  primary  classes  to  teachers'  training  school  and  the 
higher  academic,  there  is  hardly  an  attempt  to  draft  a  course 
based  on  the  psychology  of  the  Bantu.  It  is  the  attempt,  merely, 
to  give  natives  the  curriculum  that  has  been  drafted  for  Euro- 
peans; and,  for  those  who  can  see,  the  effect  is  as  ludicrous  as 
that  of  European  ready-mades  in  which  natives  are  wont  to 
parade.  Classification,  according  to  the  old  English ' '  Standards, ' ' 
was  never  suitable  to  English  education,  though  it  lent  itself  to 
the  old  English  plan  of  payment  by  results  (results  being  the 
ability  of  the  pupil  to  disgorge  in  the  examination  room  what 
had  been  crammed  into  him  before) ;  but  when  applied  to  classes 
in  which  some  pupils  are  five  years  of  age  and  others  fifteen  it  is 
really  absurd.  His  way  of  putting  it  is  that  identity  of  cur- 
riculum is  not  equality  of  opportunity. 

But  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  book  is  the  constructive. 
He  applied  a  series  of  tests  to  European,  Indian,  and  native  pupils 
in  Natal,  and  from  these  tests  he  draws  tentative  conclusions. 
His  experiments  are  all  in  the  right  direction;  we  must  know 
more  of  Bantu  psychology  before  we  can  draft  a  course  of  study 
suitable  to  the  Bantu;  but  the  number  of  his  experiments  should 
be  multiplied  by  1000.  The  conclusions  drawn  are  mainly  and 
briefly  as  follows:  In  all  these  schools  little  improvement  is 
made  in  handwriting  after  Standard  IV.  In  comparison  with 
Europeans  native  pupils  are  considerably  poorer,  and  less  vari- 
able, in  composition;  much  slower  and  less  accurate  in  mechanical 
arithmetic;  and  less  eflicient  in  all  the  mental  processes  involved 
in  Prof.  Pyle's  tests.  In  spite  of  the  common  Colonial  opinion, 
he  finds  little  difference  between  European  and  native  pupils  in 
arrest  of  mental  development  at  puberty,  though  the  stronger 
sex  impulse  in  natives  probably  accounts  for  a  certain  amount  of 
listlessness  and  indifference  to  study.  One  hesitates  to  accept 
all  these  conclusions  till  they  are  confirmed  by  more  extensive 
and  varied  experiments.  That  natives  are  much  slower  in  think- 
ing is  in  accord  with  the  experience  of  most  of  us;  but  we  are 
dealing,  not  with  empirical  opinion,  but  with  scientific  tests;  and 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  tests  in  logical  memory,  rote 
memory,  word-building  with  letters,  free  association,  and  con- 
trolled association,  all  depend  partly  upon  the  extent  and  ease  of 
the  pupil's  vocabulary,  and  that  probably  most  of  the  native 
pupils  think  in  the  vernacular  and  translate  into  English,  which 
is,  of  course,  a  slower  process. 

Space  forbids  us  to  give  even  a  resume  of  his  new  scheme  of 
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education  for  South  African  natives.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  remark  that  it  covers  the  whole  course  from  primary  to 
normal,  trades,  and  university.  It  is  regrettable  that  he  retains 
the  pernicious  practice  of  working  for  the  Junior  and  Matricula- 
tion certificates  of  the  Cape  University,  as  he  himself  confesses; 
and  the  native  demand  for  this  seems  hardly  sufficient  excuse  for 
such  a  serious  blot  on  an  excellent  scheme.  He  speaks  of  the 
native  cry  for  education.  There  is  little  native  demand  for  edu- 
cation in  South  Africa;  but  the  native  cry  for  learning  and  cer- 
tificates  of  learning  is  very  audible.  The  South  African  native 
has  not  yet  begun  to  see— it  would  be  wonderful  if  he  had— that 
there  are  educated  men  who  have,  unfortunately,  been  denied 
the  privilege  of  securing  much  learning,  and  learned  men  whose 
education  seems  to  have  been  sadly  neglected. 

w.  c.  wiLLOUGHBY,  London 

Teepee  Neighbors,  by  Grace  Coolidge.      Published  by  the 
Four  Seas  Company,  Boston.     Price  $1.50  net. 

THIS  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  Mrs.  Sherman  Coolidge 
who  has  spent  many  years  among  Indians  and  whose  husband 
is  a  full-blood  Arapaho.  They  are  fascinating  stories,  vividly 
told,  but  presenting  a  deeply  pathetic  picture  of  the  lives  of  a 
people  suddenly  thrust  into  civilization  without  the  education  to 
grasp  new  standards,  and  so  often  with  the  old  ideals  gone  and 
nothing  to  take  their  places.  Occasionally  there  is  humor,  but 
the  lasting  impression  one  gains  is  that  of  the  needless  suffering 
shown  in  these  intimate  glimpses  of  life  so  far  removed  from 
that  which  most  of  us  know.  But  the  stories  are  true,  true  not 
only  of  one  tribe, but  of  many;  and  with  Mrs.  Coolidge  we  ask  why 
these  things  should  be,  why  ignorance,  poverty,  and  injustice 
should  so  long  prevail ;  and  with  her  we  hope  for  better  days 
through  the  help  of  the  Indian  race  itself.  Her  dedication  reads, 
*'In  admiration,  respect,  and  expectation  this  book  is  dedicated 
to  the  Society  of  American  Indians,  the  truest  expression  and  the 
brightest  present  hope  of  the  Indian  people."  c.  w.  A. 


THE  Indians  have  a  good  Liberty  Bond  record. 
Although  they  are  not  wealthy  people,  on  the 
first  three  loans  they  subscribed  more  than  $13,000- 
000,  or  between  $30  and  $40  per  capita.  The  Osages, 
with  a  population  of  only  2180,  subscribed  $226,000 
to  the  third  loan.— New  York  Evening  Sun. 
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ADAMS  ESSAY  CONTEST 

ALTHOUGH  it  was  not  possible 
this  year  to  hold  the  annual 
Adams  Prize  Debate,  the  Essay  Con- 
test was  held  as  usual,  the  difference 
beings  that  the  essays  were  not  on  one 
given  subject  but  on  any  subject 
chosen  by  the  contestants,  and  were 
delivered  before  an  audience  in  Ogden 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  March  15  in- 
stead of  being  read  and  judged  by  a 
committee.  There  were  six  contestants, 
three  girls  and  three  boys.  The  judges 
were  Mrs.  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  Rev. 
E.  R.  Carter,  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Wheelock, 
and  Dr.  Gregg  acted  as  presiding 
officer.  In  making  their  decisions  the 
judges  gave  50  per  cent  for  material 
and  context,  25  per  cent  for  literary 
merit,  and  25  per  cent  for  delivery. 
The  prizes  were  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals,  given  by  Mr.  Elbridge 
L.  Adams  of  New  York  City.  The 
first  prize  was  won  by  Emma  Lewis, 
her  subject being"The  Woman  Worker 
and  her  Future  **;  the  second  by 
Leonidas  E.  Wilson,  who  spoke  on 
*•  Theodore  '  Roosevelt :  American"; 
and  the  third  by  Madge  C.  Joiner,  whose 
subject  was  ''American  Women  and 
the  War."  Music  was  furnished  by 
the  Girls'  Glee  Club,  a  Girls'  and 
Boys'  Chorus,  and  Walter  B.  Baker, 
who  played  a  piano  solo.  ' 

THE  LIBERIAN    REPUBUC 

AN  interesting  address  was  made 
at  the  chapel  service  on  Sunday 
evening,  February  16,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
N.  H.  B.  Cassell,  president  of  Liberia 
College,  Monrovia,  West  Africa.  Af- 
ter describing  the  contributions  which 
Africa  has  made  to  the  world— to  its 
literature,  its  arts  and  sciences,  and 
its  church  history— Dr.  Cassell  spoke 
of  the  neW  Africa  which  is  at  last  to 
take  its  true  place  in  the  world,  and 
made  a  strong  plea  for  the  aid  of 
Negro  Americans  in  building  up  a  de- 
mocracy there.     Liberia,  Dr.  Cassell 


said,  may  be  the  gateway  through 
which  this  can  be  done,  for  it  has 
stood  for  republican  ideas  in  Africa, 
for  the  adoption  of  a  national  ideal. 
"  Let  us  hope, "  said  Dr.  Cassell,  "that 
the  international  cpmpact  is  going  to 
be  so  complete  that  a  small  state  like 
Liberia  in  Africa  is  no  longer  going  to 
be  menaced  by  ships  of  war  in  her 
harbor;  that  the  principle  of  might 
over  right  is  no  longer  to  prevail,  but 
that  international  justice  and  inter- 
national fair  play  are  going  to  be 
established." 

••THE  OLD  PEABODY  PEW" 

A  bit  of  New  England  village  life  in 
1860  was  charmingly  portrayed  by 
members  of  the  B.  B.  Club  in  the 
Hampton  Institute  Museum  on  Mon- 
day evening,  March  3,  when  the  Club 
presented  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  dra- 
matization of  her  story  entitled,  "  The 
Old  Peabody  Pew."  All  the  workers 
were  invited  and  no  admission  was 
charged. 

The  simple  but  effective  stage  setting 
showed  the  pulpit  and  four  "wing" 
pews  of  the  old  Tory  Hill  Church,  the 
audience  forming  the '  *  congregation. " 
Murmurs  of  admiration  were  heard 
as  the  various  members  of  the  carpet 
committee  of  the  Edge  wood  Dorcas 
Society,  in  quaint  old  dresses  and 
wonderful  shawls  and  bonnets,  came 
up  the  aisle  and  grouped  themselves 
about  the  pulpit  to  sew  on  the  carpet 
for  the  church,  Mrs.  Burbank,  the 
president  of  the  Dorcas  Society  tak- 
ing charge.  Every  character,  from 
sweet,  gentle  Mrs.  Baxter,  the  minis- 
ter's wife,  to  Nancy  Wentworth, 
"who  had  waited  ten  years  for  her 
romance,"  was  well  depicted.  This 
romance  was  made  known  to  the  audi- 
ence through  the  ensuing  gossip  of 
the  Society,  kindly,  even  when  spiced 
by  the  sarcasms  of  Miss  Lobelia  Brew- 
ster, professed  hater  of  men,  and  Miss 
Maria  Sharp, ' '  quick  of  speech,  sound 
of  heart. ' '  The  village  historian,  Mrs. 
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Sargent,  knew  all  about  the  affair. 
But  when  Nancy  came  in  late,  they 
all  greeted  her  with  evident  affection, 
and  turned  their  talk  to  the  condition 
of  the  church,  finally  deciding  that 
the  pews  would  do  without  paint  if 
well  scrubbed,  which  they  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  do,  the  Widow  Buz- 
zell  and  Deacon  Miller's  wife  being 
particularly  energetic,  while  Nancy 
spent  all  her  time  on  the  Peabody  pew. 
The  happy  conclusion  of  her  romance 
in  the  second  act,  when  Justin  Pea- 
body  came  back  to  make  her  his  wife, 
ended  the  play  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody,  the  "  congregation ''  ris- 
ing to  sing  with  the  actors  the  hymn, 
"  Siloam,"  which  they  had  sung 
in  i^e  first  act.  The  sympathetic 
reading  of  the  interpretation  before 
each  act  by  Mrs.  Gregg  added  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 

FARM-DEMONSTRATION 
AGENTS'  CONFERENCE 

A  four-day  conference  of  the  col- 
ored farm-demonstration  agents 
engaged  in  cooperative  extension  work 
in  Virginia,  was  held  at  Hampton 
Institute,  January  28-31.  The  confer- 
ence was  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Pierce,  the  district  agent,  and  Mr.  J. 
R.  Hutcheson,  the  assistant  director 
of  the  extension  department  of  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  which 
cooperates  with  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  directing  this 
work,  was  present  and  gave  the  men 
much  helpful  advice.  The  agents 
present  were  J.  R.  Beverly,  Caroline 
Co.;  L.  W.  Bradley,  Goochland;  A.  B. 
Doles,  Southampton;  S.  J.  Ellis,  Buck- 
ingham; W.  H.  George,  Surry ;  H.  C. 
Green,  Brunswick;  C.  G.  Greer,  Albe- 
marle; J.  K.  Johnson,  Louisa;  M.  D. 
Jones»  Sussex;  R.  F.  Jones,  Greens- 
ville; C.  H.  Jordan,  Isle  of  Wight;  J. 
W.  Lancaster,  Prince  Edward;  R.  D. 
Lemon,  Gloucester;  N.  D.  Morse, 
Mecklenburg;  G.  E.  Oliver,  Nottoway; 
A.  W.  Pegram,  Dinwiddle;  C.  C.  H. 
Thompson,  Lunenburg;  W.  H.  Walton, 
Powhatan;  R.  E.  F.  Washington, 
Charles  City;  J.  F.  Wilson,  Charlotte; 
R.  L.  Wynn,  Amelia;  Alexander  Scott, 


Prince  George;  and  Walter  G.  Young, 
district  agent.  Caroline  Co. 

The  meetings  dealt  largely  with 
methods  of  organization  for  the  prop- 
er conduct  of  extension  work  among 
farmers,  some  of  the  subjects  being 
"  Effective  Community  Organization 
Work;"  "Cooperation  of  School  and 
Demonstration  Forces;"  ''The  1919 
Program  for  Club  Work;"  and 
*  'Demonstration  Projects. ' ' 

On  the  last  evening  of  their  stay  the 
agents  attended  the  chapel  service, 
and  Mr.  Pierce,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr. 
Pegram  addressed  the  school,  their 
aim  being  to  urge  the  boys  to  take  up 
agriculture  by  showing  them  how  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  good  living  on  the 
farm. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  NEGRO 

THE  school  was  glad  to  welcome 
back  to  Hampton  one  of  its  grad- 
uates and  former  workers— Lieut 
James  E.  Scott,  '11— who  has  recently 
returned  from  service  overseas  with 
the  famous  "Buffalo"  regiment.  He 
spoke  at  prayers  on  Friday  evening, 
March  14.  The  Negro  race,  be  said, 
made  ai^iost  generous  gift  when  it 
sent  so  many  of  its  young  men  to  the 
war,  for  the  very  best  men  went,  and 
had  not  many  of  them  been  spared  to 
come  back,  the  race  would  have  been 
put  at  least  one  hundred  years  behind. 
The  white  race  could  afford  to  lose 
men  for  they  have  years  and  years  of 
bivilization  behind  them,  but  it  was 
a  great  chance  the  Negroes  took. 
They  were,'  however,  glad  to  do  it. 
'  'Not  only  the  men  who  have  gathered 
under  the  flag,  but  the  stevedores 
and  men  working  in  the  labor  battal- 
ions, who  have  kept  the  American 
Army  continually  supplied,  who  have 
kept  food  and  clothing  and  equipment 
rushing  to  the  front,  all  the  time,  who 
have  been  laying  railroad  tracks  for 
the  transportation  of  equipment  to 
the  soldiers — they  have  equally  done 
their  part ' ' 

Lieut  Scott  said  he  felt  sure  things 
were  going  to  be  better  for  the  Negro 
race  because   of    the    training    and 
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experience  the  soldiers  have  had,  and 
bis  message  to  the  students  was  to 
become  efficient,  so  they  may  take 
advantage  of  the  chances  which  are 
going  to  be  given  them.  He  closed 
by  saying:  **  We  are  a  young  people. 
We  had  the  cleanest  and  purest  mo- 
tives for  fighting  that  any  people 
could  have.  We  did  not  fight  because 
we  bated  the  Germans,  or  oecause  we 
wanted  to  acquire  more  territory.  We 
did  not  fight  m  order  that  we  might 
not  have  unwelcome  competitors.  We 
fought  because  we  loved  America  and 
we  wanted  to  prove  that,  whenever 
the  time  comes,  whenever  she  is 
threatened  by  foes  without,  we  stand 
ready  and  willing  to  die.  That  is  what 
your  comrades  have  been  doing,  what 
the  men  who  have  gone  out  from  this 
school  have  been  doing.  For  that 
alone  you  have  a  claim— and  Hampton 
has  a  claim — on  whatever  good  can 
come  out  of  their  efforts.  And  I  do 
know  that  many  good  things  are  com- 
ing and  we  have  a  bright  future,  and 
it  IS  up  to  us  to  get  right  down  and,  as 
the  boys  say, 'commence  soldiering.'  " 
Sergeant  Wm.  D.  Dickey  of  the 
Buffaloes,  and  Willis  Branch,  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  16th  Infantry  Band,  also 
spoke  at  this  service. 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 
<  <  A  N  Evening  with  R.  Nathaniel 
-^  Dett"  was  the  title  of  a  con- 
cert given  by  a  choir  of  fifty  voices, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Neolus 
Bailey,  Hampton,  '93,  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  (colored)  of  Hampton 
on  Sunday  evening,  February  23.  The 
selections  were  "America  the  Beauti- 
ful," "Listen  to  the  Lambs,"  and 
"OHoly  Lord,"  by  the  choir;  "I'll 
Never  Turn  Back  No  More,"  by  a 
quintette;  two  numbers  from  "The 
Magnolia  Suite,"  arranged  for  the  or- 
gan by  Gordon  Balch  Nevin;  "  Weep- 
ing Mary, "  by  an  octette;  "  Hampton, 
My  Home  by  the  Sea,"  by  a  double 
quartette;  and  a  reading  by  Miss 
Marie  Coleman,  "  At  Niagara,"  from 
Mr.  Dett's  "Album  of  the  Heart." 

Anew  teacher  in  the    Academic 
Department  is  Miss  Grace  Breck- 
inridge of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ON  Sunday  evening,  March  9,  Mr. 
Aery  spoke  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  colored,  of  Newport  News, 


under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  his  subject  being 
"  War  Lessons  and  Community  Life." 

WHITTIER  NOTES 

THE  children  at  the  Whittier  have 
been  making  scrap  books  for  the 
wounded  soldiers  at  the  Debarkation 
Hospital.  The  older  boys  and  girls 
have  planted  a  quantity  of  tomato 
seed.  In  a  few  days  the  young  plants 
will  be  ready  for  the  first  transplant- 
ing and  when  they  are  ready  to  be  put 
outdoors  the  children  will  take  them 
to  their  homes  for  their  "victory" 
gardens.  This  year  212  children  have 
volunteered  for  the  garden  work,  an 
increase  of  76  over  last  year.  Last 
year  much  was  raised  in  the  home  or 
war  gardens  for  home  consumption, 
but  the  victory  gardens  of  the  coming 
season  will  show  much  larger  returns. 
The  boys  and  girls  wish  to  show  their 
loyalty  by  doing  what  they  can  to 
help  meet  the  pledge  that  the  United 
States  has  made  to  send  fifty  million 
tons  of  food  overseas  to  the  Allies. 

Lessons  on  the  fly  and  mosquito 
are  being  given  to  the  children  in 
preparation  for  the  observance  of 
"  Clean-up-Week  "  and  also  to  help  the 
community  to  get  rid  of  these  pests 
uid  disease  breeders. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  getting  ready 
for  a  concert  to  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Parents'  Association. 
For  several  years  the  parents  have 
shown  their  interest  in  the  hot  lunch 
given  at  the  school,  and  this  year 
wish  to  raise  money  through  the  con- 
cert for  its  benefit. 

Even  the  little  children  have  been 
saving  their  money  for  the  Red  Cross, 
and  so  far  this  year  the  sum  handed 
in  has  amounted  to  $36.35.  Each  room 
has  had  a  bank  in  which  the  money 
was  put,  and  this  money  represents  a 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
as  they  are  not  allowed  to  ask  for  it 
at  home  but  must  give  up  something 
they  want  in  order  to  give  it. 

VISITORS 

N  the  early  part  of  March  two  inter, 
esting  missionaries  visited  Hamp- 
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ton  Institute— Dr.  James  H.  Pettee, 
of  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  Miss  Jessie  A. 
Marriott,  who  is  at  Hinghwa,  China, 
under  the  Women's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  who  came  to  study  Hampton's 
methods.  Dr.  Pettee  spent  five  months 
at  the  school  as  chaplain  thirty-two 
years  ago.  He  spoke  to  the  school  on 
Sunday  evening,  March  9. 
Other  visitors  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Orrin  R.  Judd,  of  Brooklyn,  N..Y. ;  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Hill,  assistant  to  Dr.  Jones 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education;  Mrs. 
Albert  F.  Bemis,  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass.,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Gregg;  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Femandis,  a  Hampton  graduate 
who  is  a  member  of  the  War  Workers 
Community  Service  Committee  of 
Chester,  Pa.;  and  Mr.  Arthur  D. 
Wright,  state  agent  of  rural  schools 
in  Virginia. 


GRADUATES  AND  EX-STUDENTS 


THE  369th  Infantry  was  the  first  of 
New  York's  fighting  troops  to  re- 
turn from  overseas,  and  when  they 
marched  down  Fifth  Avenue  the  lat- 
ter part  of  February,  they  were  given 
a  great  ovation.  In  spite  of  their  191 
days  of  heavy  fighting,  the  "Rattle- 
snakes" marched  with  vigor  and  spirit 
to  the  music  of  their  own  famous  reg- 
imental band,  in  Paris  their  band 
was  given  a  vote  of  honor  as  one  of 
the  four  best  bands  in  the  world,  the 
other  three  being  the  British  Grenad- 
iers, the  Garde  Republicaine,  and  the 
Royal  Italian.  Two  members  of  the 
band,  Sgt.  John  H.  Watkins,  chief 
trumpeter,  and  William  McK.  Hub- 
bard, greeted  Hampton  friends  the 
first  week  in  March.  They  report 
that  the  band  is  to  be  kept  together 
and  already  has  engagements  for  three 
months  in  New  York. 

Hercules  J.  Davis,  ex-student  '17, 
one  of  the  doughboys  in  the  369th,  did 
not  return  with  his  regiment  as  he 
has  been  wounded  and  gassed,  and  is 
now  recovering  in  a  hospital  in  France. 

ONE  of  the  colored  National  Guard 
regiments  to  make  a  brilliant 
war  record  in  France  was  the  Old 
Eighth  Illinois,  which  was  changed  to 
the  370th  United  States  Infantry  when 
it  was  called  to  active  service.  This 
regiment  sailed  from  Newport  News 
in  the  early  spring  of  1918  and  many 
men  of  this  section  were  added  to  the 
ranks. 

In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  370th 
regiment,  a  war  correspondent  writes: 


**As  a  part  of  General  Mangin's  fight- 
ing tenth  army  on  September  16  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  they  attacked  the 
fiower  of  the  German  Army  and  drove 
them  from  the  Ailette  Canal  to  the 
interior  of  Belgium." 

Sergeant  Willis  B.  Godwin,  ex- stu- 
dent '17,  who  was  a  recent  visitor  at 
Hampton,  was  a  member  of  this  reg- 
iment. With  the  exception  of  three 
days*  rest,  he  was  in  the  front  line 
trenches  from  the  middle  of  September 
until  the  armistice  was  signed.  The 
370th,  together  with  the  369th,  was 
brigaded  with  the  French,  and  Sgt. 
Godwin  wore  the  insignia  of  his  reg- 
iment, a  French  helmet.  He  was 
ten  months  in  France  and  was  given 
two  gold  foreign  service  stripes. 

Hampton  furnished  at  least  two 
commissioned  officers  for  the  370th, 
Lieut.  Avon  Hugo  Williams,  ex-stu- 
dent '06,  and  Lieut.  Walter  H.  Aiken, 
ex-student  '14.  Among  the  other 
Hampton  men  in  this  regiment  were 
ex-students  Sergeant  William  Frank- 
lin Banks,  Samuel  C.  Wright,  and 
Robert  H.  Tucker  who  left  here  in 
the  fall  of  1917. 

AN  ex-student  of  '17,  Sergeant 
Arthur  J.  Banks,  is  with  the  army 
of  occupation,  near  Coblenz,  Germany. 
He  writes,  "  We  are  preparing  a 
fiower  garden  and  a  great  watering 
place  for  the  summer."  Among  the 
points  of  interest  he  has  visited  in  the 
vicinity  is  a  palace  of  the  former 
Kaiser,  the  Castle  of  Stolzenfels. 
This  Castle  is  situated  on  a  high  hill 
overlooking  the  Rhine,  and  the  archi- 
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lecture  is  fine  and  the  furnishings  very 
interesting.  In  one  room  he  was  shown 
a  bed  used  by  the  Kaiser's  father. 

THE  special  assistant  in  colored  War 
Camp  Community  Service  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  Major  J.  B.  Ramsey, 
'93,  for  many  years  commandant  of 
cadets  at  Tuskegee  Institute.  Major 
Ramsey  has  charge  of  the  work  of  ex- 
tending hospitality  to  colored  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  Washington.  Through 
his  efforts  a  large  building  was  secured 
and  turned  into  a  comfortable  club 
home,  with  fifty  beds.  The  building 
is  steam-heated  and  electrically  light- 
ed, has  shower  baths,  an  excellent 
library,  and  a  large  entertainment 
hall. 

AY.  M.  C.  A.  Conference  for  con- 
sidering the  subject, "  How  to  as- 
Bimilate  the  returned  soldier  in  the 
community  activities "  was  held  in 
Richmond,  Va. ,  the  last  week  in  Feb> 
ruary.  Lieut.  Hugh  V.  Brown,  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  at  Cape  Charles, 
Va.,  was  chosen  as  a  delegate  from 
that  vicinity  and  reported  a  wide- 
awake conference  and  a  large  attend- 
ance. Lieut.  Brown  has  been  in  the 
army  for  several  months  and  received 
a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  at 
Camp  Pike,  Ark.,  Jan.  15,1919.  Virgil 
M.  Dalton,  1916,  was  another  Hamp- 
ton man  to  receive  his  commission  at 
the  same  time.  Both  of  these  men 
have  been  discharged. 

A  Post  Graduate  of  1902,  Mr.  John 
B.  Pierce,  has  been  made  special 
agent  for  extension  work,  South,  for 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

TWO  teachers  in  Denton,  Md. ,  Lula 
R.  Dun  ton,  '16,  domestic  science 
teacher,  and  Janie  G.  Jackson,  '11, 
supervisor  of  Caroline  County,  re 
housekeepers  as  well  as  teachers. 
Miss  Dun  ton  writes:  '*We  have  rented 
a  furnished  house  and  are  doing  for  our- 
selves. We  were  here  for  the  tomato, 
apple,  bean,  pear,  and  com  season, 
which  gave  us  a  chance  to  can  and  pre- 
serve our  winter  goods.  Many  people 
gave  us  things  to  can  and  potatoes  to 
put  away  for  winter  use.    The  people 


arequite  interested  in  'The  Teachers' 
Cottage'  and  for  the  present  our  clubs 
meet  there.  We  are  in  the  town  of 
the  central  school,  and  when  the  coun- 
try teachers  come  in  for  meetings 
they  find  a  place  to  spend  their  time 
while  waiting.  I  wish  each  teacher 
might  have  the  chance  to  live  as  we 
are  doing.  It  means  a  better  table, 
better  beds,  a  cleaner  home,  and  more 
time  to  oneself." 

A  graduate  of  1917,  Ethel  G.  Hor- 
ton,  is  a  teacher  in  the  Pitt  (bounty 
Training  School,  Grimesland,  N.  C. 
She  wrote  recently:  **We  have  had  a 
rally  for  a  dormitory  and  succeeded 
in  raising  five  hundred  of  the  one 
thousand  dollars  needed  Our  school 
has  been  a  training  school  only  two 
years.  We  have  a  nice  building,  built 
on  the  modem  plan,  with  a  workshop, 
and  we  have  a  school  garden,  a  school 
horse,  and  some  farm  implements." 

THE  first  Hampton  graduates  to  ac- 
cept positions  in  Greenville  Co.> 
Va  ,  are  Lily  M.  Porter  and  Leola  D. 
Cook,  '18,  who  are  teaching  in  the  six- 
room  county  training  school  at  Em- 
poria. Miss  Porter  is  teaching  do- 
mestic science  and  sixth-grade  work, 
and  Miss  Cook  has  charge  of  the  kin- 
dergarten department. 

E.  Salome  Coleman,  1918,  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Hickory  Hill  School  at 
South  Richmond,  Va.,  where  Lillian 
R.  Jones,  a  classmate,  has  charge  of 
the  industrial  work  and  intermediate 
grades. 

OTHER  members  of  the  claos  of  1918 
who  are  teaching  are  P.  Marjorie 
Souther  and  Bettie  S.  Harmon,  in  a 
three-room  school  near  Frank  town, 
Va. ;  Marrie  R.  Onley  and  Frances  I. 
Treheme,  also  in  Northampton 
County;  and  Carrie  V.  B  Taylor,  prin- 
cipal, and  Viola  C.  Weeden,  assistant, 
of  the  two-room  school  at  Elk  Hill,  Va. 

A  graduate  of  1918,  Estelia  A.  Ash- 
ley, is  teaching  at  her  home.  Ark., 
Va.  In  a  letter  written  in  November, 
she  says:— 

"  My  oldest  brother  was  called  to 
camp  in  July  and  had  to  go  and  leave 
the  crop  in  the  hands  of  my  two  little 
brothers,  one  fourteen  and  the  other 
twelve.  The  crop  was  larger  this  year 
than  ever  before  and  help  was  scarce 
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80  I  thought  there  was  no  better  way 
in  which  1  could  serve  my  country  than 
helping  to  save  the  crop.  I  worked 
day  after  day  along  with  rov  little 
brothers  and  sister  until  all  the  crop 
was  saved.  We  have  been  fortunate 
to  get  most  of  it  housed,  and  we  don't 
have  to  worry  about  something  to  eat 
this  winter. 

"  I  was  fortunate  to  get  a  school  at 
home,  where  I  can  be  home  with  my 
mother  every  night.  I  am  principal 
of  the  LfOcust  Grove  School,  and  have 
only  one  other  teacher.  We  are  very 
much  in  need  of  a  third  teacher,  but 
they  are  hard  to  get  this  year.  I  am 
planning  to  give  a  concert  at  my  school 
on  Thanksgiving  if  the  children  are  well 
enough.  We  have  been  quite  lonesome 
here  on  Sundays.  The  churches  have 
all  been  closed.  On  Friday  nights  we 
have  a  Bible  class  at  the  church,  con- 
ducted by  our  minister,  and  that  is  of 
special  interest" 

AFTER  spending  twelve  years  in 
charge  of  colored  libraries  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Thomas  F.  Blue,  1888, 
was  given  leave  of  absence  for  army 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  He  was  assigned  to  Camp 
Taylor,  Ky.,  as  educational  secretary 
Under  his  direction  classes  were  con- 
ducted with  an  attendance  of  20,345, 
and  1676  books  were  circulated.  ''Our 
slogan  "  he  writes,  "is,  'every  sol- 
dier must  learn  to  write  his  name  and 
as  much  more  as  he  can.'  Today  a 
soldier  came  to  the  desk  to  have  a 
money  order  cashed  and  signed  his 
name  for  the  first  time." 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Preston  Johnson, 
Post  Graduate  1911,  has  been,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year,  domestic 
science  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
at  her  home,  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
since  graduation.  She  wrote  in  Jan- 
uary: "Of  course  war  work  has  fur- 
nisned  an  opportunity  for  everyone  to 
do  something.  What  with  the  Red 
Cross  unit,  with  numberless  mothers 
and  wives  and  sweethearts  wanting 
to  learn  how  to  knit  and  sew,  and  then 
the  Liberty  Bonds  with  hundreds  of 
points  to  be  explained,  oh!  it  has  been 
a  wonderful  year  for  work.  My  Camp 
Fire  Circle  took  up  war  work  and 
became  one  of  the  Girls'  Patriotic 
Leagues  under  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  We 
have  two  clubs  under  their  auspices 
which  promise  to  turnout  very  well." 


THE  following  letter  is  from  Mrs. 
Kate  Hunter  Freeman,  1896,  who 
is  teaching  in  Campbell  County,  Va. 
She  writes:  I  am  livmg  on  a  little  place 
which  I  bought  last  year.  I  have  a 
good  house  with  four  rooms,  and  have 
20 >^  acres  and  a  pretty  good  orchard. 
I  am  teaching  scnool  in  sight  of  my 
home.  The  scnool  is  a  nice  little  house, 
painted  inside  and  out,  with  black- 
boards and  good  windows.  I  have  34 
pupils  on  roU. 

"  I  have  a  little  girl  whom  my  hus- 
band and  I  adopted.  She  is  now  twelve 
years  old.  I  snow  her  the  Hampton 
pictures  ;  she  knows  General  Arm- 
strong and  Dr.  Frissell,  and  is  expect- 
ing to  come  to  Hampton  when  she  is 
old  enough." 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1914, 
Lucy  C.Barrow, is  teaching  at  the 
Magnolia  graded  school,  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  where  she  had  great  success  with 
her  work  last  year. 

Another  member  of  this  class,  James 
E.  Johnson,  who  was  the  manual 
training  teacher  at  Thornton,  Ark., 
for  four  years,  writes  from  France  as 
follows:  "The  men  are  not  as  busy 
now  as  a  few  months  ago,  so  we  are 
trying  to  help  them  fill  their  spare 
time  in  leammg  to  read,  write,  and 
improve  themselves  along  other  lines. 
I  have  given  an  hour  each  night  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  an  instructor.  On  Jan- 
uary 6  I  was  promoted  to  1st  Sergeant 
of  my  company.  I  have  been  station- 
ed at  one  of  the  largest  American 
supply  camps  in  France  and  have  done 
office  work  ever  since  I  have  been 
with  this  company." 

MARRIAGE 

THE  marriage  of  Rosa  A.  White, 
1916,  and  Arthur  S.  Starks  took 
place  June  10,  1918,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
Mrs.  Starks,  who  has  taught  since  her 
graduation,  is  a  special  teacher  of  sew- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Louisville. 
She  is  very  much  interested  in  her 
work  and  last  summer  took  a  special 
course  in  domestic  science  at  the 
Chicago  University.  Mr.  Starks  is  in 
the  army  at  present. 

DEATHS 

WE  regret  to  record  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Robert  McCloskev  (Clara 
I.  Davis,)  a  post  graduate  of  1912,  at 
the  Blue  Grass  Sanitorium,  Lexington, 
Kv.,  on  January  9,  1919.  She  leaves 
a  husband  and  one  daughter. 
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A  member  of  the  second  class  to 
graduate  at  Hampton  Institute,  John 
M.  Beckwith,  1872,  died  at  Smithfield, 
N.  C,  in  November.  He  was  a  loyal 
Hamptonian  and  for  some  years  taught 
in  Smithfield. 

THE  death  of  Nelson  Nottingham, 
1912.  occurred  on  February  8, 1919, 
at  the  State  Sanitarium,  Burkeville, 
Va.,  where  he  had  gone  for  treat- 
ment He  was  taken  with  influenza 
which  developed  into  pneumonia  and 
his  death  came  very  suddenly. 

INDIAN  NOTES 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  re- 
ceived of  the  marriage  of  Arthur 
Harris  and  Mae  M.  Ellis  on  January 
22.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Rev.  D.  M.  Wynkoop,  at  the  par- 
sonage in  Comville,  Arizona.  Mr. 
Harris  left  Hampton  in  1916,  after 
having  completed  the  machinist's 
trade.  He  spent  a  few  months  at  the 
Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  and 
then  went  West  where  he  has  since 
been  working  at  his  trade. 

THE  first  gold  star  to  be  added  to 
the  Hampton  service  fiag  for  an 
Indian  is  in  memory  of  Joseph  Me- 
toxen  of  Oneida,  Wis.  He  was  called 
to  the  colors  last  July,  and  died  of  pneu- 
monia at  Camp  McClellan,  Alabama, 
early  in  January.  He  was  a  student 
at  Hampton  in  '09— '11,  and  has  since 
been  farming  with  his  father  at  home. 
Mae  Pierce,  from  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation  in  New  York  State,  has 
been  working  with  the  Naval  Aircraft 


Investigating  Board,  and  is  now  em- 
ployed as  a  bookkeeper  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Mazakuta  Frazier, 
who  was  at  Hampton  from  1881  until 
1888,  and  has  since  been  active  in 
Christian  work  among  her  own  people, 
has  been  appointed  vice-president  of 
the  Women's  Missionary  Society  of 
all  the  Sioux  Reservations. 

WE  regret  to  record  the  death  of 
another  Hampton  student  from 
influenza.  John  White,  an  Arapaho, 
who  was  here  from  '04  until  '08,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Geary,  Okla- 
homa. For  several  years  he  has  held 
the  position  of  Government  Farmer 
at  one  of  the  sub-agencies  among  the 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahos,  has  handled 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Indians  in 
his  district,  and  has  been  a  leader 
among  his  people.  His  death  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  them. 

Joseph  C.  Morgan,  '00,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  writing  in  Navaho  a  series 
of  Bible  stories  for  the  use  of  young 
people  in  Mission  Schools.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  when  the  Indians  themselves 
use  both  English  and  their  own  tongue 
well  enough  to  do  a  work  of  this  sort, 
and  we  are  sure  Mr.  Morgan's  con- 
tribution toward  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  Navaho  will  be  one  of 
value. 

TWO  Hampton  students  are  now  em- 
ployed at  the  Tomah,  Wisconsin,  In- 
dian School,  Mrs.  Minnie  Metoxen 
Hill  as  boys'  matron,  and  Mrs.  Lena 
Skenandore  Charles  as  girls'  matron. 
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THE  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  suplementary  lists  of  Hamp- 
ton's Negro  graduates  and  ex-students  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
are  as  follows  :— 

Peter  J.  Carter  and  Joseph  A.  Tropey,  ex-students,  '07; 
Ceah  K.  Hardwick,  Post  Graduate,  '08,  and  Giles  J.  Burress, 
ex-student,  '08;  Harry  C.  Kemp,  George  W.  Pennick,  Edward  B. 
Wallace,  and  William  P.  Yancey,  ex-students,  '09;  Odell  M.  Boyd, 
and  Samuel  E.  Brown,  ex-students,  '10;  Leroy  D.  Dunlop,  Bur- 
nett E.  Gholston,  Harry  R.  Johnson,  and  Charles  E.  Riddick, 
ex-students,  '11;  William  L.  Briggs,  Chas.  H,  Donaway,  Harrison 
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N.  Coles,  William  E.  Henderson,  Evert  L.  Jenkins,  Hampton 
E.  Johnson,  and  Walter  E.  Lawson,  ex-students,  '12;  Joseph  A. 
Colyer,  ex-student,  '13;  Walter  fl.  Aiken,  Junion  F.  Brooks, 
Timothy  W.  Fisher,  William  G.  Heam,  and  Horace  G.  King,  ex- 
students  '14,  and  James  E.  Johnson,  '14;  Herberts.  Harth  and 
Richard  F.  Scott, ex-students, '15;  Lester  B.  Johnson, '16;  and  Ed- 
gar A.  Hawkins,  W.  Herbert  Lucy,  and  Charles  L  Randall, 
ex-students,  '16;  Herman  Brydie,  Benjamin  P.  Fitzgerald,  Alex. 
B.  B.  Mundy,  Patrick  H.  Temple,  and  Samuel  C.  Wood,  ex- 
students,  '17;  and  Geo.  L.  Hilliard  and  Richard  I.  Clair,  '17  and 
June  W.  Barnwell,  George  H.  Blount,  Booker  T.  W.  Griffin, 
Reginald  L.  Henson,  D.  Coaken  Jones,  W.  Herman  Paxton,  and 
Walter  L.  Webb,  ex-students,  '18.  All  these  men  have  been 
overseas. 

Those  who  have  not  been  overseas  are:— 

In  the  Navy:  Lindeus  H.  Cary,  ex-student,  '12;  Ross  B. 
Haymes,  ex-student,  '11;  Harold  E.  Holmesley,  ex-student,  '03; 
Eugene  F.  Knight,  ex-student,  '11;  Nathaniel  Murrough,  ex- 
student,  '05;  James  0.  Richardson,  ex-student,  '13;  Adolphus  S. 
Scott,  ex-student,  '11;  Frank  W.  Vincent,  ex-student,  '14;  Gar- 
land McN.  Wilson  and  Talmage  G.  Wilson,  ex-students,  '17; 
Oscar  L.Wood,  ex-student,  '16;  and  Leon  Wynn,  ex-student, '18. 

Others  who  have  not  been  overseas:  James  A.  Kinsey  and 
Charles  L.  Newman,  ex-students,  '07;  Howard  B.  Weston,  '08; 
Claude  C.  Browne,  ex-student,  '09;  William  W.  CoUey  and  Robert 
L.  Whiting,  ex-students,  '10;  William  B.  Evans,  LucianC.  Greggs, 
and  Stephen  T.  Rhetta,  ex-students,  '11;  C.  Beville  Cash,  Enos  M. 
Edmunds,  and  Waldon  S.  France,  ex-students,  '12;  James  I. 
Shearer,  ex-student,  '13;  Maryus  Dedmond,  Samuel  C.  Parker, 
and  John  C..  Westcott,  ex-students,  '14,  and  Arthur  J.  Wells,  '14; 
Frank  J.  Wright,  ex-student,  '15;  Eugene  F.  Evans  and  Walter  R. 
Meadows,  ex-students,  '16,  and  William  H.  Magee,  '16;  E. 
Reginald  Armstead,  B.  Pratt  Cooley,  and  Jasper  L.  Redd,  ex- 
students,  '17;  and  Fentress  L.  A.  Dawkins,  R.  Warren  Evins, 
Alvin  C.  Gibbs,  Jasper  C.  Godwin,  Homer  H.  Henderson,  James 
G.  Martin,  Jacob  C.  Overby,  Laurence  J.  Sims,  Joseph  C. 
Spratley,  Ernest  B.  Sugg,  E.  Walter  Williams,  and  William  B. 
Wright,  ex-students,  '18. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  total  number  of  Negro 
and  Indian  former  students  of  Hampton  known  to  be  in  the 
service  March  1,  1919:— 

Negro 
Graduates  166 

Undergraduates  427 

Hampton  Inst.  S.  A.  T.  C.    149 


[ndian 

Total 

8 

174 

37 

464 

0 

149 

Total  742  45  787 
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The  name  of  Ralph  S.  Stoney,  '15,  appeared  in  the  Honor 
Roll  in  January  but  has  been  subtracted  as  it  has  been  discov- 
ered that  he  has  not  been  in  the  Army.  The  names  of  John  L. 
Charity,  '16,  and  Robert  M.  Black,  ex-student,  '18,  have  also 
been  subtracted  from  the  list  for  the  same  reason. 

Walter  H.  Aiken,  ex-student,  '14,  whose  name  has  hitherto 
been  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  list,  entered  the  regular  army  and  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  after  reaching  France. 

The  first  death  among  the  former  students  overseas  has 
been  reported— that  of  Booker  T.  W.  Griffin,  ex-student,  '18, 
who  died'  in  France  of  pneumonia.  In  camp  on  this  side  six  men 
have  died  of  influenza  or  pneumonia— Charles  W.  Bailey  and 
Joseph  Metoxen  (Indian),  ex-students,  '11;  Waldon  S.France, 
ex-student,  '12;  Stevan  R.  Young,  '14;  Samuel  H.  Booker,  ex- 
student,  '16;  and  Rufus  C.  Stokes,  '17. 


THE  COLORED  TROOPS 

FACING  the  State  House  in  Boston  a  gray  stone 
tablet  stands. 
Splendidly  graven  and  chiselled,  the  work  of  Saint- 

Gaudens'  hands. 
To  Shaw  and  his  men  of  color  who  fought  for  the 
white  men's  lands. 

Studding  the  slopes  of  Caney  are  graves  of  the  men 

that  drew 
Unhindered  the  breath  of   freemen,  who  fought  to 

make  freedom  true 
For  men  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba,   when  the  Fighting 

Tenth  charged  through. 

Sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  fallen,  buried  beyond  the 

sea. 
Silently  holding  the  ground  they  won,  sharing  the 

victory. 
Are  sons  of  the  sons  of  freemen  who  died  for  a 

world  made  free. 

Marching  in  stalwart  masses  with  all  of  the  veterans' 

pride. 
Battle-scarred  banners  above  them,   the  men  of  the 

Fifteenth  stride 
To  take  the  people's  welcome  to  the  trusted,  true, 
and  tried. 

o.  c.  A.  CHILD, 

in  the  New  York  World 
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NEGRO  EDUCATION 

CHELBY  County,  Tenn.,  believes 
^  Neero  education  worth  providing 
for  Last  winter  the  county  Board 
of  Education  appropriated  $60,000  for 
twenty-five  new  public  scfaoolsf  or  col- 
ored children.  Shelby  has  a  county 
training:  school  for  Negro  teachers, 
maintained  by  the  county  board  and 
the  Slater  Fund.  Liocal  white  friends 
gave  the  principal  $1000  for  the  ex- 
tension of  his  work.  He  has  450  boys 
in  his  pig  club,  has  organized  56 
chicken  clubs,  and  has  400  boys  each 
cultivating  one  acre  for  ''war  food." 

npHE  Person  County,  N.  C,  Board  of 
^  Education  has  raised  the  salary 
of  every  colored  teacher  in  the  county. 
It  recently  offered  for  improvements 
at  one  colored  school  more  than  the 
county  superintendent  asked  for.  He 
declined  the  extra  amount  on  the 
ground  that  the  Negroes  themselves 
wished  to  give  part  of  the  money 
needed.  The  Negroes  seem  to  have 
made  this  an  unwritten  law  for  them- 
selves: wherever  the  white  people  help 
their  schools,  they  insist  upon  doing 
what  they  can  themselves. 

Sauthem  JPublieity  Committee 

AN  INDIAN  BANK 

npHE  4000  residents  of  the  Yakima, 
-^  Washington,  Indian  Reservation,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  well  fixed  finan- 
cially, through  land  holdings,  and  400 
of  whom  own  motor  cars  and  live  in 
modern  houses,  now  have  a  substan- 
tial bank  of  their  own,  managed  exclu- 
sively by  red  men  and  for  red  men— 
the  American  Commercial  Bank  of 
Wapato,  Wash.  It  obtained  a  char- 
ter from  the  State  Banking  Depart- 
ment and  began  business  over  a  year 
ago,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $25,000 
and  a  surplus  of  $2500. 

New  York  Evening  Mail 

NEGRO  CANTEEN  WORKERS 

"PIFTEEN  colored  canteen  workers 
■■■  are  to  be  sent  at  once  to  France 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
They  are  to  serve  among  the  colored 
troops  who  are  doing  engineer  and 
stevedore  work.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  these  colored  soldiers  re- 
maining in  France.  New  York  Ag€ 

OURIDEBT  TO  THE  INDIAN 

QUR  great  indebtedness  to  the  Amer- 
^^  ican  Indian  for  many  things  which 
have  helped  in  tho  development  of 


our  country  is  constantly  coming  to 
light  A  recent  report  from  the  Gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that,  for  food  products  alone, 
our  annual  debt  to  the  Indian  amounts 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  $3  000,000,000.  - 
The  Indian's  greatest  gift  to  the  world 
was  Indian  com. 

Woman's  Home  Misnona 

NEGRO  CHURCH  HELPS  CANNING 

CUCCESSFUL  canning  •  work  waa 
^  done  in  a  colored  community  in 
Virginia  the  past  summer  through  the 
foresight  of  its  minister.  Impressed 
by  the  home  demonstration  agent's 
talks  on  the  value  of  canning  the  sur- 
plus products  of  the  garden,  this  up- 
to-date  leader  of  a  colored  church  de- 
cided to  invest  in  a  large  hot-water 
canner  and  4000  cans.  His  daughter 
had  charge  of  it,  and  the  members  of 
the  congregation  brought  their  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  his  house  and  canned 
under  supervision,  saving  money  for 
themselves  and  canned  goods  for  the 

soldiers.  AgneuUural  WeeJdy  Letter 

INDIAN   AMERICANS 

npHE  Indian  proved  himself  a  true 
-*•  American  during  the  war.  •  Of  a 
total  of  33,000  eligibles  for  military 
service,  8000  were  in  the  Army  ana 
Navy  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 
Of  this  number,  6000  enlisted  volun- 
tarily, a  percentage  said  to  be  better 
than  that  of  any  other  nationality  re- 
presented in  American  citizenship. 
The  Indians  subscribed  $15,000,000  to 
liberty  loans,  a  per  capita  record  of 
$50.  Ten  thousand  of  them  joined  the 
Indian  Red  Cross.  Their  patriotic 
effort  extended  into  every  phase  of 
war  work,  and  Indian  women  were 
particularly  noted  for  their  knitting. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Valandre,  of  a  Soum 
Dakota  reservation,  established  a  re- 
markable record  on  a  soldier's  sweater 
which  she  began  at  2  p.  m.  and  com- 
pleted at  10:30  p.  m.  These  war  ser- 
vices will  go  far  to  support  the  demand 
for  the  release  of  educated  self-re- 
specting Indians  from  the  guardian- 
snip  of  the  Government. 

CoUier'a  Weekly 

NEGRO  SURGEON  HONORED 

A  Negro  surgeon.  Dr.  J.  H.  Ward, 
-^^  was  recently  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major  in  the  Medical  Corps,  United 
States  Army.  Dr.  Ward  is  with  Base 
Hospital  No.  49,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
only  colored  surgeon  in  France  to  hold 

such  a  position.         (Indianapolis)  Freeman 
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O  HE  comet,  nuijeitic,  ikrouKb  the  fieldft  of  death 

Where  men    lie  mangled    with    quick   rattling 
breath 

A  radiant  rui(io  ^himag  in  their  eyes 
For  they  have,  now,  fulfilled  (hetr  high  emprise. 
Tlirough  Fire  She  comes,  through  agony  and  woe, 
More  beautiful  than  dawn's  illumined  glow  ; 
She  corner     and  harmony  and  love  increase* 
Crowned  with  the  morning  stars  She  stands — ber 
name  is  Peace. 

kAtririA    I  mik     in  Hit:  .\atviy 
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The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 


HAMPTON,  VIRGINIA 


JAMe3  B.  ORBOQ,  Prlactpii 
a  P.  PNBNIX.  Vlc«  Principal 


P.  K.  ROOBKS.  Ti 
W.  N.  SCOVILLa 


Wbai  ii  it  An  undenominational  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstronfl:  for  Negro  youtk. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 

Objeei  To  train  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 

EqaipMent      Land,  about  1100  acres;  buildings^  140 

Coartet  Academic-normal,  trade,  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 

EoroiiiiiMit     Including  Normal,  Practice,  and  Smnmer  Schools,   1450 
Graduates,  2098;  ex-students,  about  8000 
Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt.  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

$136,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$4,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 

A  full  annual  scholarship  for  both  academic  and 

industrial  instruction        ...       $ioo 
Annual  academic  scholarship     ...  70 

Annual  industrial  scholarship     ...  so 

Endowed  full  scholarship    ....       2600 
Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 

received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer, 

Hampton,  Virginia. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  gine  and  devise  to  the  trustees  oj  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia,  the  sum  of  dollars, 

payable 
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Virginia  is  fortunate  in  having  authorized  an  edu- 
The  Virginia    cational  survey,  which  is  now  being  made  under 

s^ey  ^^^  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  pro- 
fessor of  secondary  education  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  has  done  extensive  survey  work  in  New  York, 
South  Dakota,  and  the  State  of  Washington,  Dr.  Inglis  has  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  various  state  educational  specialists.  The  Legislature  last 
year  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $10,000  for  this  survey.  The 
following  facts  in  regard  to  it  were  given  in  a  recent  address  at 
Hampton  by  Arthur  D.  Wright,  state  agent  for  rural  schools, 
who  is  one  of  the  specialists  assisting  in  the  work: — 

"As  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  survey  directly  each 
one  of  the  100  counties  in  Virginia,  it  was  decided  to  select  rep- 
resentative counties.  This  was  done  by  placing  all  the  counties 
in  five  groups  of  20  each,  according  to  their  excellence,  and 
selecting  4  representative  counties  from  each  of  these  groups, 
making  a  total  of  20  counties  fairly  representing  the  state.  In 
these  counties  representative  schools  were  selected  for  intensive 
inspection.  I  myself  have  inspected  700  schools  since  the  first 
of  January.  All  of  the  teachers  and  all  of  the  pupils  in  the 
state  have  been  asked  to  fill  out  questionnaires  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain matters. 

"After  the  inspection  had  been  going  on  for  a  couple  of 
months,  it  was  suggested  that  the  study  would  not  be  complete 
without  looking  into  the  achievements  of  the  pupils.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  number  of  experts  in  psychology  had  just  been 
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freed  from  Government  duty  by  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
and  these  gentlemen  have  been  of  great  service  in  giving  in- 
telligence tests  in  the  selected  schools.  For  this  purpose  the 
Legislature  appropriated  a  second  $10,000. 

"This  survey  will  blaze  a  path  for  the  friends  of  education 
in  Virginia.  It  will  mean  better  schools,  better  trained  teachers, 
larger  numbers  of  well-trained  teachers  for  both  races.  We  need 
all  the  teachers  we  can  get.  Probably  the  most  important  changes 
will  be  in  the  matter  of  administration  of  educational  work,  for 
these  are  very  much  needed;  but  it  may  be  expected  that  this 
survey  will  bring  about  great  improvement  in  Virginia  schools 
all  along  the  line." 


The  following  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
te  Ne^^  Newport  News  DaUy  Press  of  April  13,  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  our  readers  as  showing  a  South- 
em  estimate  of  the  work  of  Negro  leaders: — 

**  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  activity 
of  the  Negro  Organization  Society,  of  which  Allen  Washington  of 
Hampton  Institute  is  president,  in  spreading  among  the  members 
of  the  race  throughout  the  state  the  simple  but  invaluable  in- 
formation concerning  elemental  precautions  in  prevention  of 
disease.  A  recent  bulletin  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  contained 
a  supplement  especially  devoted  to  the  work  of  this  Society,  in 
which  were  stated  the  things  which  every  Negro  family  can  find 
it  possible  to  do  for  its  health  and  comfort,  and  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  illnesses  that  are  specially  induced  by  the  conditions 
under  which  so  many  Negroes  are  forced  to  live.  Under  eco- 
nomic pressure  there  must  be  crowding  to  some  extent  in  the 
cities;  on  the  farms  old  customs  die  hard.  But  health,  if  precious, 
is  cheaply  acquired  at  the  cost  of  knowledge  plus  diligence, 
and  it  is  the  demonstration  of  this  truth  to  which  this  Society  is 
lending  its  efforts. 

"Beginning  today,  'Clean-Up  Week'  will  be  emphasized 
by  all  Negro  preachers  in  Virginia  in  practical*  talks  to  their 
congregations.  Every  school  will  devote  some  of  its  time  to  in- 
struction upon  the  relationship  of  health  to  efficiency  and  hap- 
piness. The  importance  of  personal  cleanliness  and  of  sanitary 
surroundings  will  be  both  insisted  upon  and  practically  illustrated 
in  the  renovation  of  the  places,  such  as  schools  and  churches,  of 
which  Negroes  make  common  use.  Before  the  week's  impres- 
sion of  a  campaign  that  must  be  never-ending  is  completed,  every 
Negro  in  the  state  who  is  in  any  way  a  participant  in  the  organ- 
ized activities  of  his  race,  or  who  is  in  reach  of  personal  or 
printed  propaganda,  will  have  been  told,  shown,  and  instructed. 
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"The  value  of  such  an  enterprise  is  great  in  its  immediate 
bearing;  it  will  prove  of  ever-increasing  value  as  it  founds  a  new 
habit  and  practice  with  respect  to  those  amenities  of  living  which 
follow  on  intelligent  care  of  the  health,  and  so  induce  also  the 
moral  health  that  physical  cleanliness  so  inevitably  suggests. 
The  economic  reliance  of  the  South  upon  the  Negro  in  so  many 
particulars  and  the  necessarily  numerous  contacts  arising  from 
domestic  service,  make  these  efforts  for  maintaining  the  health 
of  the  race  peculiarly  gratifying,  and  it  is  a  thing  of  promise  to 
note  the  Negro  himself  engaged  systematically  in  providing  sal- 
vation out  of  his  own  leadership." 


The  celebration  of  Founder's  Day  at  Tuskegee  In- 
arTuskesee^  stituto  was  held  this  year  on  Sunday,  April  6,  the 
day  after  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. The  party  who  came  down  for  the  occasion  included, 
besides  trustees,  four  much  interested  friends  from  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina:  Mrs.  0.  W.  Bright,  Mr.  E.  P.  Wharton,  Mr.  L. 
Richardson,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown,  Principal  of 
Palmer  Memorial  Institute;  also  Miss  Marion  Doolittle,  head 
worker  at  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House,  Boston,  and  Professor  and 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Richards  of  Pratt  Institute,  New  York  (Professor 
Richards  having  been  called  into  consultation  on  the  plans  for 
the  new  buildings  of  the  Trade  School). 

Arriving  on  Thursday  morning,  April  3,  the  guests  were 
welcomed  by  Dr.  Moton  and  other  officers  of  the  school  and  by 
long  rows  of  smiling,  cheering  students  who  threw  flowers  into 
the  automobiles  which  carried  them  from  the  train  to  Dorothy 
Hall.  The  first  afternoon  was  spent  in  an  inspection  of  Baldwin 
Farms,  the  new  community  ten  miles  away  which  is  being  settled 
and  developed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Institute.  Thursday 
evening  was  the  occasion  of  a  public  meeting  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Alabama  Medical,  Dental,  and  Pharmaceutical  Association 
and  the  John  A.  Andrew  Clinical  Society,  the  latter  of  which  was 
holding,  on  April  3,  4,  and  5,  its  annual  clinic  at  the  John  A. 
Andrew  Memorial  Hospital.  Under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Kenney,  this  hospital,  built  and  equipped  in  memory  of  her 
grandfather,  the  famous  Civil  War  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
by  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Mason  of  Boston,  has  maintained  an  extra- 
ordinarily low  record  of  deaths  and  deep  infections  in  its  surgical 
cases,  and  is  doing  a  constantly  widening  work.  At  the  Thurs- 
day evening  meeting  the  perils  of  consumption  and  venereal 
disease  were  discussed. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  visitors,  accompanied  by  most  of 
the  Trustees,  were  taken  to  a  delightful  meeting  at  the  Brown 
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Hill  schoolhouse,  one  of  the  six  hundred  and  nine  new  buildings 
of  the  sort  which  the  wise  generosity  of  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald 
has  made  possible.  It  was  hard  to  tell  who  seemed  happier,  the 
pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons  of  the  school,  or  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rosenwald  themselves. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  long  procession  of  school  officials, 
guests,  graduates,  and  students  wound  its  way  from  the  Library 
across  the  campus  to  the  Chapel,  where  the  commemorative  ex- 
ercises of  Founder's  Day  were  held.  Ex-Governor  O^Neal's 
eloquent  address  was  especially  emphatic  in  its  denunciation  of 
lynching,  and  in  its  warm  approval  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  Tuskegee  Institute. 


In  Virginia  and  in  other  states,  where  the  Jeanes 

The  Opportunity  p^j^^j  industrial  supervising  teachers  are  enrich- 

SttperTuort     ^^^  rural  life,  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr. 

James  Hardy  Dillard,  it  has  become  possible  for 

public  and  private  educational  agencies,   school  officials,  (from 

state  superintendents  to  local  school  trustees),  school . patrons, 

and  teachers  to  cooperate  effectively  and  thereby  promote  racial 

good  will,  as  well  as  local  and  state  prosperity. 

The  recent  meeting  at  Hampton  Institute  of  fifty-five  indus- 
trial supervising  teachers  of  Virginia  brought  together  white  and 
colored  leaders  who  delivered  timely  and  helpful  messages  on 
club-work  organization,  home-gardening,  public  health,  clean-up 
campaigns,  better  food  and  better  health,  after-the-war  coopera- 
tion, community  improvement.  Red  Cross  development,  and  pub- 
lic support  for  education. 

The  presence  of  Hon.  Harris  Hart,  Virginia's  new  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  his  frank  utterance  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  state  assume  the  responsibility  of  educating 
all  its  citizens,  gave  renewed  courage  to  those  who  are  busy  at 
Hampton  and  afield  in  spreading  the  doctrine  of  ''education  for 
life,  in  and  through  life,''  to  paraphrase  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick's 
summary  of  Hampton's  work. 

Bishop  Thirkield's  plea  for  a  constructive  program  for  racial 
cooperation,  which  already  is  meeting  with  a  fine  response  in 
many  Southern  cities  and  towns,  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  the  supervising  teachers,  who  have  unusual  opportuni- 
i  es  to  influence  hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  and  colored 
Virginians.  The  capitalization  of  individual  effort  and  responsi- 
bility at  this  critical  time  is  most  important.  Bishop  Thirkield's 
message  of  hope— hope  founded  on  a  program  of  sound  work- 
fell  upon  attentive  ears  and  responsive  hearts. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Extension  Department  of  the  Virginia 
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Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blacksburg  was  as  cordial  as  it  was 
effective.  Director  Jesse  M.  Jones  and  his  associates  at  Blacks- 
burg, Miss  Ella  6.  Agnew  and  Miss  Grace  Townley,  as  well  as 
Miss  Lizzie  A.  Jenkins  of  Hampton  Institute,  worked  early  and 
late  with  the  supervising  teachers  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
their  wide  experience  in  organization  work.  Their  messages 
were  simple  and  full  of  sound  common  sense.  Their  attitude  was 
friendly  and  sympathetic,  with  no  trace  of  official  command. 
Their  vision  was  clear  in  the  matter  of  state  and  racial  pros- 
perity being  founded  on  the  sound  education  of  all  the  people  in 
the  fundamentals  of  living. 

Dr.  James  Hardy  Dillard's  report  on  his  recent  Southern 
tour  showed  clearly  that  Negro  education  has  already  justified 
itself,  and  that  more  and  more  white  people  are  discovering  that 
education  is  a  community  blessing  rather  than  a  community 
tax.  In  this  development  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Negro 
education,  the  industrial  supervising  teachers  in  Virginia  and 
other  Southern  states  have  played  an  important  and  helpful  part. 


There  have  appeared  recently  in  some  Negro  pa- 

*Race^™**   pers  editorials  so  sane  and  so  appreciative  of  the 

friendly  efforts  of  many  white  people  to  give  the 

Negro  a  square  deal  that  we  take  pleasure  in  reprinting  them. 

The  following  is  from  the  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate :  — 

"There  is  grave  danger  in  the  position  that  some  of  our 
race  leaders  are  taking  in  charging  that  the  white  race  as  a 
whole  is  an  enemy  to  the  Negro  race,  and  therefore  such  race 
leaders  are  seeking  to  array  race  against  race  and  to  meet  preju- 
dice with  prejudice,  hatred  with  hatred,  and  bitterness  with 
bitterness.  This  position  is  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
wrong  as  a  matter  of  policy.  We  will  get  nowhere  in  our  effort 
to  secure  justice  and  equity  if  we  array  ourselves  as  a  race 
against  a  race  that  has  superior  numbers,  intelligence  and  wealth, 
and  social  and  political  advantage.  It  would  be  far  better  to  seek 
to  show  the  white  people  themselves  and  the  world  the  fairness 
of  our  appeal. 

"  We  do  not  underestimate  that  element  of  the  white  race 
which  is  disposed  not  to  give  us  an  even-handed  justice.  This 
element  is  considerable  in  number,  persistent  in  its  attitude,  and 
determined  so  far  as  possible  to  see  to  it  that  the  Negro  is  hin- 
dered at  every  point  and  is  reduced  to  or  kept  in  practical 
peonage.  But  another  fact  is  equally  apparent.  There  is  a  large 
and  growing  element  of  white  people.  South  as  well  as  North, 
that  is  anxious  for  the  Negro  to  have  a  square  deal.  There  are 
individuals  in  this  group,  who,  because  of  this  attitude,  are  going 
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up  against  social  embarrassment  and,  in  some  instances,  eco- 
nomic boycott  and  political  discord.  They  are  fighting  with 
might  and  main  to  maintain  a  good  conscience  and  a  sense  of 
self-respect  and  therefore  to  accord  to  all  men,  including  the 
Negro,  a  square  deal.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  our  race  orators, 
agitators,  debaters,  and  writers  to  charge  the  entire  white  race 
as  being  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Negro.  While  it  is 
easy  to  do  this,  it  is  exceedingly  hazardous  and  unfair.  We  must 
not  forget  the  individual  white  men  and  women  and  the  large  and 
influential  groups,  South  and  North,  who  are  doing  their  level  best 
to  improve  our  condition  and  make  life  more  tolerable.  We 
must  not  forget  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  and  the  lives  given 
for  our  uplift. 

"In  our  effort  to  secure  justice  we  must  not  be  unjust.  In  our 
effort  to  break  down  prejudice,  we  must  not  endorse  prejudice 
by  being  prejudiced  ourselves.  People  who  know  the  bitterness 
of  mistreatment,  injustice,  and  prejudice  must  first  of  all  be  those 
who  know  how  to  treat  others  fairly  and  to  measure  their  deeds 
correctly.  We  shall  lose  friends  rather  than  gain  them  if  we  fail 
to  do  this." 

This  editorial  appeared  in  the  Norfolk  Journal 
^"tou^T^     and  Guide,  a  Negro  paper:— 
White*  Womeii  ''Southern  white  women  are  wielding  an  in- 

creasing influence  in  the  adjustment  of  the  South's 
problems,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  and  their  participa- 
tion is  having  a  most  salutary  effect.  The  war  discovered  many 
useful  qualities  in  Southern  women,  both  white  and  colored,  that 
had  not  previously  been  utilized.  That  Southern  women  will 
ultimately  occupy  the  place  they  deserve  in  the  political  and 
economic  affairs  of  the  South  is  beyond  doubt. 

"  It  is  the  conspicuous  part  that  Southern  white  women  are 
taking  in  the  adjustment  of  race  questions  and  in  bringing  shout 
social  justice  that  inspires  this  editorial.  In  last  week's  issue  of 
the  Journal  and  Guide  we  carried  a  news  article  reciting  from 
the  pen  of  Miss  Kate  M.  Herring,  director  of  publicity  for  the 
North  Carolina  War  Savings  Committee,  the  part  the  colored 
people  played  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  various  war  loans. 
A  significant  statement  by  Miss  Herring  was  that  'North 
Carolina  recognized  the  Negro  as  an  American  citizen,  and  gave 
him  responsibilities  the  same  as  white  men.  Like  the  colored 
soldier  at  the  front  he  heard  the  call  and  responded. '  It  is 
both  interesting  and  encouraging  to  have  this  principle  of  jus- 
tice penetrate  the  mind  of  Southern  women.  We  assume  that 
Miss  Herring  expressed  the  sentiment  of  a  group  of  Southern 
white  women  that  is  increasing  in  number. 
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"Mrs.  L.  H.  Hammond,  of  Georg^ia,  is  a  white  woman  who 
has  recofirnized  the  injustice  that  is  done  the  Negro  race  as  a 
whole  by  the  press  of  the  country,  in  featuring  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Negroes  and  practically  excluding  deeds  of  worth  and 
merit  that  reflect  credit  upon  the  race.  Mrs.  Hammond  has 
organized  the  Southern  Publicity  Committee,  which  gathers  and 
sends  out  to  the  press  articles  that  tell  of  the  good  things  that 
Negroes  do. 

''Norfolk  can  also  claim  some  women  who  have  taken  an 
aggressive  attitude  in  the  proper  adjustment  of  these  questions. 
When  it  was  first  proposed  to  arrange  a  welcome-home  demon- 
stration for  the  returning  soldiers  all  thought  along  this  line  at 
first  centered  in  the  Norfolk  Light  Artillery  Blues  and  the  Fourth 
Virginia  Regiment.  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Walke,  who  for  years 
has  been  the  consistent  friend  of  colored  people,  promptly  di- 
rected public  attention  to  the  part  the  Norfolk  colored  soldiers 
had  taken  in  the  war  and  insisted  that  they  too  should  be  included 
in  the  welcome.    Mrs.  Walkers  ideas  prevailed. 

''  It  is  generally  believed  that  Southern  white  women  have 
but  very  little  interest  in  the  higher  development  of  colored 
women,  but  Mrs.  C.  S.  Stanworth  of  Norfolk  recently  dissipated 
that  theory  by  proposing  that  the  colored  housewives  of  Norfolk 
should  be  organized  for  efficiency  and  self-improvement  along 
the  lines  that  the  white  women  are  organized. 

''We  mention  these  women,  because  we  believe  it  is  our 
duty  to  recognize  and  applaud  the  good  work  that  they  are  doing 
voluntarily.  Anyone  who  knows  how  hard  it  is  in  the  South  for 
one  of  the  opposite  race  to  publicly  manifest  any  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  colored  people,  will  appreciate  the  courage  and  sin- 
cerity of  these  splendid  Southern  women.  We  have  never  sub- 
scribed to  the  belief  that  Southern  white  women  stood  in  constant 
fear  of  Negroes,  as  the  political  demagogues  and  some  unfriendly 
editors  would  have  the  world  believe.  These  women  are  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  women  of  the  South  who  were  left  in 
the  care  and  keeping  of  their  Negro  servants  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  history  has  yet  to  record  a  single  instance  where  the 
black  man  violated  his  trust.  The  brave  white  women  of  the 
South  who  dare  to  demand  simple  justice  for  the  race  are  giving 
the  lie  to  a  slander  that  has  done  the  entire  Negro  race  incalcu- 
lable harm  and  served  no  good  purpose  for  the  white  race." 

m 

Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton  and  many  other  observers. 

The  Negro     j^j.|^  white  and  colored,  who  have  made  a  careful, 

Grait  War      first-hand  study  of  the  Negro  troops  abroad,  agree 

to  a  man  that  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 

should  be  most  proud  of  the  fine  efficiency  and  character  record 
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which  American  Negrro  soldiers  and  officers  have  madeev  ery  where 
that  they  have  been  put  to  the  test.  Negro  soldiers  have  rendered 
the  Nation  and  the  world  a  splendid  and  priceless  service. 

The  record  has  been  clearly  established,  but  only  here  and 
there  have  stories  of  Negro  bravery,  patience,  and  endurance 
been  graphically  and  widely  told  to  an  incredulous  world.  Today 
Dr.  Emmett  J.  Scott,  Secretary  of  Tuskegee  Institute  and  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  cooperation  with  a  group 
of  men  and  women  who  are  students  of  contemporary  social 
problems,  is  gathering  from  many  sources  the  material  for  a 
*'  History  of  the  Negro's  Part  in  the  Great  War.'' 

According  to  a  recent  announcement,  ''  the  history  will  not 
be  a  complete  story  of  the  valorous  deeds  of  the  colored  fighting 
units  on  the  battlefields  of  France  and  a  thorough-going  recital 
of  the  essential  work  done  by  the  no  less  courageous  men  behind 
the  lines  'over  there,'  but  it  will  offer  an  enduring  record  of 
the  valued  labors  of  the  soldier  lads  in  the  camps  and  canton- 
ments at  home,  and  tell  of  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  the 
patriotic  men  and  women  who  gave  the  best  that  was  in  them  to 
help  this  Nation  win  the  war  for  freedom  and  democracy." 

Men  and  women  who  have  in  their  possession  material  which 
will  throw  light  on  the  Negro's  valuable  contribution  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  Dr. 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  1939  Thirteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hampton  workers,  graduates,  or  former  students,  in  particular, 
are  asked  to  cooperate  with  Dr.  Scott  so  that  the  history  may 
do  justice  to  the  12,000,000  American  Neroes,  and  to  myriads 
of  other  black  people  throughout  the  world. 


In  response  to  the  request  made  in  the  January 
So*  CMltetr  Southern  Workman  that  Hampton  alma-mater 
songs  be  entered  in  competition  for  prizes— $100 
for  words  and  $100  for  original  music— to  be  assigned  by  a  com- 
mittee of  judges,  twenty-three  songs  were  received. 

After  serious  and  unbiased  consideration  the  judges  reluc- 
tantly announce  that,  in  their  opinion,  although  several  of  the 
manuscripts  submitted  have  decided  merit,  no  one  of  them  is 
entirely  suitable  for  the  award  of  either  of  the  Hampton  prizes. 
They  therefore  recommend  that  the  time  of  competition  be  ex- 
tended to  November  1,  and  be  open  to  all  students,  graduates,  and 
friends  of  Hampton,  whether  former  competitors  or  not.  The 
terms  of  the  competition  require  that  the  manuscripts  be  sent  to 
the  Southern  Workman,  Hampton,  Virginia,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  signed  but  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  author  in  a  sealed  envelope.  Words  set  to  well-known 
national  airs  cannot  be  considered 

The  committee  appreciates  the  cordial  response  to  its  request 
and  regrets  extremely  that  the  prize  song  cannot  be  sung  at  the 
celebration  of  Hampton's  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 
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NEGRO  TROOPS  IN  FRANCE 

BY  ROBBiRT  R.  MOTON 

Principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute 

DURING  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1918,  there  were  a 
great  many  rumors  in  and  out  of  official  circles  in  this 
country,  to  the  effect  that  morally  the  Negro  soldier  in  France 
had  failed,  and  that  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  ''the 
Negro  is  controlled  by  brutal  instincts,*'  was  justified. 

The  report  was  current  in  France  that  the  committing  of  the 
"unmentionable  crime'' was  very  common,  and  according  to 
the  rumors,  Negro  officers,  as  well  as  privates,  in  all  branches 
and  grades  of  the  service,  were  guilty  of  this  crime. 

THE    "whispering  GALLERY" 

A  letter  that  I  saw  written  by  a  lady  overseas  to  another 
lady  in  the  United  States,  stated  that  the  writer  had  been  told 
by  the  Colonel  of  a  certain  unit,  whose  guest  she  was,  that  he 
would  not  feel  it  safe  for  her  to  walk,  even  with  him,  through 
this  camp  of  Negro  soldiers. 

Another  letter  from  a  high  official  in  a  very  important  posi- 
tion with  the  overseas  Negro  troops,  written  unofficially  to  a 
very  prominent  official  on  this  side,  stated,  that,  in  the  92nd 
Division  alone,  there  had  recently  been  at  least  thirty  cases  of 
the  "unmentionable  crime." 

Another  rumor,  equally  malignant  and  damaging,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  fighting  units  commanded  by  Negro  officers  had 
been  a  failure.  Ip  other  words,  "the  whispering  gallery," 
which  was  most  active  in  France  on  phases  of  life  overseas,  said 
that  the  92nd  Division,  in  which  Negroes  in  America  took  special 
pride,  and  with  good  reason,  had  failed  utterly;  that,  wherever 
they  had  been  engaged,  the  Negro  officers  had  gone  to  pieces; 
and  that  in  some  cases  the  men  had  to  pull  themselves  together 
after  their  officers  had  shown  "the  white  feather." 

GETTING  AT  THE  FACTS 

At  the  request  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  I 
went  to  France  with  authority  to  go  anywhere  and  get  informa- 
tion from  any  source,  so  far  as  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  was  concerned. 
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It  so  happened  that  I  went  on  the  steamer  assigrned  to  the 
newspaper  correspondents— a  steamer  which  was  one  of  the 
convoy  ships  for  the  President's  party— on  which  Dr.  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois,  editor  of  the  Crisis,  was  a  passenger.  Mr.  Lester  A. 
Walton,  of  the  New  York  Age;  Mr.  Nathan  Hunt,  of  Tuske- 
gee,  Dr.  DuBois,  and  I  were  in  the  same  very  comfortable 
stateroom.  We  had  many  frank  but  pleasant  talks,  both  on  the 
ship  and  in  Paris,  where  we  had  opposite  rooms  in  the  same  hotel. 
The  subject  that  we  discussed  most  often  was,  of  course,  some 
phase  of  the  Negro  question,  always  with  a  view,  so  far  as  our 
judgment  went,  to  help  the  situation. 

I  purposely  planned  to  have  with  me  on  the  trips  out  from 
Paris,  as  well  as  at  many  interviews  in  Paris,  two  colored  and 
two  white  men— one  white  newspaper  man,  Clyde  R.  Miller,  of 
the  Cleveland  PlaindeaXer,  and  Lester  A.  Walton,  of  the  New  York 
Age.  I  also  invited  to  go  with  me  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  Phelps-Stokes  Founda- 
tion, and  Mr.  Nathan  Hunt,  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

I  realized  that  the  mission  was  a  delicate  one,  and  that  ques- 
tions which  I  might  ask,  and  things  which  I  might  say  would 
probably  be  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted.  My  purpose,  how- 
ever, was  to  get  at  the  facts  and  to  allay  untruthful  rumors.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  facts,  I  made  extended  inquiries  of  those 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  from  the  highest  officials  down. 
I  asked  many  questions  with  reference  to  the  conduct  and  char- 
acter of  colored  soldiers  as  compared  with  white  soldiers. 

When  I  reached  the  General  Headquarters  of  the  American 
Forces,  I  found  that  two  days  before  my  arrival  a  young  white 
soldier  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  the  "unmentionable 
crime,"  but,  because  of  his  good  record  in  every  other  way,  the 
sentence  was  finally  commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  The  opin- 
ion at  General  Headquarters  was  that  the  crime  to  which  I  have 
referred  was  no  more  prevalent  among  Negro  soldiers  than 
among  white  soldiers,  or  any  soldiers. 

From  Chaumont  we  went  immediately  to  Marbache,  the 
Headquarters  of  the  92nd  Division.  I  asked  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  92nd  Division  about  the  prevalence  of  the  crime 
in  question.  He  said  it  Was  very  prevalent,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  great  many  cases  over  which  he  was  very  much  disturbed. 
This  statement  was  substantiated  by  conversation  with  two  of 
his  white  staff  officers  who  were  present.  I  courteously  asked  if 
he  would  mind  having  one  of  his  aides  get  the  records.  I  said 
that  I  thought  general  statements  were  often  very  damaging, 
and,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  reputation  of  a  race  was  at  stake, 
I  was  very  anxious  to  get  the  facts  in  order  to  make  an  accurate 
report,  and  if  possible,  stop  the  rumors  which  were   becoming 
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more  and  more  prevalent  in  America  and  were  already  prevalent 
in  France,  especially  in  American  circles,  including  army 
officers,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, Red  Cross,  and  other  organizations. 

When  the  records  were  brought  in  and  examined,  only  seven 
cases  charged  could  be  found.  Of  those  charged,  only  two  had 
been  found  guilty  and  convicted,  and  one  of  the  two  convictions 
had  been  ** turned  down"  by  General  Headquarters.  After- 
wards, I  saw  the  Judge  Advocate  of  the  92nd  Division,  who  told 
me  that  there  had  been  eleven  cases  charged.  Two  of  them  were 
men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  92nd  Division,  but  to  other 
organizations.  Out  of  the  eleven,  only  three  had  been  finally 
approved  as  guilty  by  General  Headquarters,  and  one  sentence 
out  of  three  had  been  reduced  frem  life  imprisonment  to  taking 
half  the  man's  pay  for  twelve  months ! 

In  other  fighting  units,  as  well  as  at  Bordeaux,  St.  Nazaire, 
and  Brest  where  many  of  the  Service  of  Supply  Troops  were 
located,  and  at  many  other  places,  I  made  the  same  investiga- 
tions. I  interviewed  American  and  French  commanding  officers, 
I  talked,  as  well,  with  scores  of  American  and  French  officials  of 
lower  rank.  When  the  records  were  consulted,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  92nd  Division,  the  number  of  cases  charged  was  very 
small.  I  likewise  spent  much  time  with  members  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  with  Americans  engaged  in  various  branches 
of  war  activities,  in  an  effort  to  disprove  and  set  at  rest  this 
awful  slander  upon  the  Negro  race.  I  spared  no  pains  or  effort 
to  do  this,  and  it  would  appear  from  subsequent  investigations 
on  this  side  of  the  water  and  from  reports  which  have  come  to 
me  from  overseas,  that  the  momentum  of  these  damaging  rumors 
has  preceptibly  lessened. 

NEGRO  OFFICERS 

There  was  apparently  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anybody  in 
France,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  find  out,  among  the  French  or 
Americans,  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  American  Negro  as  a  soldier, 
when  led  by  white  officers.  There  was  also  little  question  about 
the  fighting  record  of  the  four  regiments-the  369th,  370th,  371st 
and  372d— which  had  been  brigaded  with  French  Divisions;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  92nd  Division,  there  was  a  subtle  and  per- 
sistent rumor  in  Paris  and  in  other  places  in  France,  as  far  as  my 
travels,  observations,  and  investigations  went  (substantiating 
the  rumor  which  was  also  prevalent  in  America,  only  in  France  it 
was  much  more  generally  accepted  as  true);  namely,  that  the 
Negro  officers  "  had  been  practically  a  failure,'*  and  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  have  ever  attempted  to  have  a  division  with  Negroes 
as  officers. 
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A  SINGLE  FAILURE  MAGNIFIED 

I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  care,  as  did  also  the  gentle- 
men with  me,  to  run  down  every  rumor.  We  spent  much  time  in 
and  out  of  Paris  ferreting  out  every  statement  that  came  from 
the  "whispering  gallery."  We  finally  found  that,  so  far  as  the 
92nd  Division  was  concerned,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  a  single 
battcdion,  of  a  single  regiment,  had  failed. 

Later,  in  talking  with  the  highest  American  military  official 
in  France,  regarding  this  story  of  the  failure  of  Negro  officers, 
he  said  that  the  possibilities  were  that  any  officer,  white  or  black, 
under  the  same  adverse  circumstances  that  these  men  faced, 
would  have  failed,  as  the  very  few  did.  About  a  dozen  officers 
of  the  battalion  were  sent  before  a  board  for  trial  for  having 
shown  cowardice.  They  were  not,  however,  all  found  guilty; 
and  to  offset  this,  some  of  the  other  colored  officers  of  this  regi- 
ment, for  conspicuous  bravery  in  the  same  engagement,  were 
promoted  and  decorated  with  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross! 

It  would  appear  that  this  small  part  of  a  battalion  whose 
failure  was  so  widely  reported,  had  never  before  been  under  fire, 
and  had  been  taken  from  a  quiet  sector  and  brought  forward 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would  not  be  put  into  the  fighting 
for  several  weeks;  but  it  so  happened  that  the  Germans  were 
much  stronger  than  the  French  behind  whom  this  unit  was 
placed.  When  the  French  troops  were  badly  cut  to  pieces,  the 
Negro  unit  in  question  had  to  go  into  the  fighting  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  reaching  the  front,  which  was  much  earlier  than 
expected.  In  connection  with  this  alleged  failure,  there  are 
also  some  other  very  important  considerations  that  will  later 
probably  be  brought  out  officially. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Commanding  General,  who 
knew  all  phases  of  the  affair,  did  not  take  this  failure  anything 
like  as  seriously  as  the  rumor  about  it  seemed  to  warrant.  The 
facts  in  the  case  in  no  sense  justified  the  common  report 

In  talking  with  the  Commanding  General  at  Le  Mans,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  something  like  fifteen  Negro  officers  had 
been  sent  back  as  ''inefficient."  He  said  .to  me,  "If  it  is  any 
comfort  to  you,  I  will  tell  you  this:  we  sent  back  through  Blois  to 
America, in  six  months,  an  average  of  one  thousand  white  officers 
a  month,  who  failed  in  one  way  or  another  in  this  awful  struggle. 
I  hope.  Dr.  Moton,"  he  added,  "  that  you  won't  lose  your  faith 
in  my  race  because  of  that,  and  certainly  I  am  not  going  to  lose 
my  faith  in  your  race  because  of  the  record  of  a  few  colored 
officers  who  failed.'' 

We  talked  with  Colonel  House,  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Capt. 
Walter  Lippman,  and  leading  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers,  and  many. 
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many  others.  Everybody  assured  me,  that  so  far  as  they  were 
able,  they  would  stop  the  slanderous  rumors  concerning  our 
Negro  soldiers.  I  spoke  to  white  officers  in  a  number  of  places— 
at  one  place,  to  two  hundred  of  them,  and  candidly  stated  the 
facts  in  the  case.  I  asked  them  if  they  did  not  think  it  was  the 
fair  thing  to  stop  these  rumors  of  the  "whispering  gallery," 
which  was  defaming  a  race,  which  might  cut  down  the  efficiency 
of  the  Negro  troops,  and  which  was  putting  America  in  a  bad 
light  before  the  world. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  and  troubles  among  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  92nd  Division,  as  well  as  other  colored  units,  could 
have  been  avoided,  if  we  had  had  at  General  Headquarters  in 
France,  a  colored  man  who  might  have  given  the  same  wise, 
dignified,  and  efficient  help,  as  Mr.  Emmett  J.  Scott,  Secretary 
ofTuskegee  Institute,  has  so  splendidly  rendered  in  the  War 
Department  at  Washington,  to  both  races  and  to  the  Nation. 
President  John  Hope,  of  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
who  under  many  trying  conditions  has  done  fine  overseas  work 
in  connection  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  felt  this  need  very  much. 
General  Pershing  would  gladly  have  had  such  a  man  if  it  had  oc- 
curred to  any  of  us  to  suggest  it. 

SUGGESTIONS  ACCEPTED 

In  almost  every  instance  I  found  the  commanding  officers 
open  to  suggestions  regarding  relieving  the  needless  embarrass- 
ment of  colored  soldiers.  I  found  in  the  Service  of  Supplies  that 
colored  stevedores  were  working  twelve  and  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
and  sometimes  more,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  do  any  effective  work  along  educational  lines  with  the 
thousands  of  colored  soldiers  in  the  S.  0.  S.  I  took  up  this  mat- 
ter with  the  Commanding  General,  and  within  three  days  orders 
had  been  given  to  reduce  the  time  of  work  to  eight  hours.  At 
several  places  the  quarters  of  the  colored  men  seemed  unfortu- 
nately located.  In  many  of  these  places  changes  were  soon  made. 

I  took  up  with  care,  also,  the  matter  of  excluding  colored 
women  from  France,  going  to  the  source  of  the  trouble,  or  at 
least  where  it  started.  Here  again,  I  found  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  justification  for  wholesale  exclusion  of  the  women  of 
our  race  from  overseas  service.  This  I  took  up  with  the  proper 
authorities,  military  and  otherwise,  and  before  I  left,  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  send  for  more  of  our  colored  women, 
and  men  also,  and  some  have  already  gone  over.  The  best 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  I  saw,  from  every  point  of  view,  was  the  one 
where  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hunton,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Curtis,  and  Miss  Katherine 
Johnson  were  located.  There  was  here  a  very  fine  spirit  of 
co&peration  between  the  white  and  colored  workers.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, the  manager  of  the  district,  whom  I  later  met  in  Paris,  was 
loud  in  his  praise  of  Secretary  Nichols,  Secretary  Whiting, 
Chaplain  Oveltrea,  and  other  colored  workers. 

REMARKS  TO  NEGRO  SOLDIERS 

Just  what  did  I  say  to  the  Negro  troops?  I  said:  "The 
record  you  have  made  in  this  war,  of  faithfulness,  bravery,  and 
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loyalty,  has  deepened  my  faith  in  you  as  men  and  as  soldiers,  as 
well  as  in  my  race  and  country.  You  have  been  tremendously 
tested.  You  have  suffered  hardships  and  many  privations.  You 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  many  sacrifices.  Your  record  has 
sent  a  thrill  of  joy  and  satisfaction  to  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
white  and  black  Americans,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  Black 
mothers  and  wives,  sweethearts,  fathers,  and  friends  have  re- 
joiced with  you  and  with  our  country  in  your  record. 

"  You  will  go  back  to  America  as  heroes,  as  you  really  are. 
You  will  go  back  as  you  have  carried  yourselves  over  here— in  a 
straightforward,  manly,  and  modest  way.  If  I  were  you,  I 
would  find  a  job  as  soon  as  possible,  and  get  to  work.  To  those 
who  have  not  already  done  so,  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  hold 
of  a  piece  of  land  and  a  home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  marry  and 
settle  down.  Save  your  money,  and  put  it  into  something  tang- 
ible. I  hope  no  one  will  do  anything  in  peace  to  spoil  the 
magnificent  record  your  troops  have  made  in  the  war." 

APPEAL  TO  WHITE  SOLDIERS 

In  all  fairness  to  those  who  are  vitally  interested  in  some  of 
the  questions  which  have  arisen  on  account  of  my  mission  to 
France,  I  am  quoting  from  an  address  which  I  delivered  to  white 
officers  and  soldiers  at  one  place : — 

''These black  soldiers,  officers,  and  men,  have  with  you  will- 
ingly and  gladly  placed  their  lives  at  the  disposal  of  their  coun- 
try, not  only  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but,  what  is 
equally  important,  to  make  democracy  safe  for  mankind,  black 
and  white.  You  and  they  go  back  to  Americsi  as  heroes,  brave 
and  modest,  of  course,  but  there  is  a  difference;  you  go  back 
without  let  or  hindrance,  with  every  opportunity  our  beloved 
country  offers  open  to  you.  You  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages. 
God  has  never  given  any  race  more  than  He  has  given  to  you.  The 
men  of  my  race  who  return  will  have  many  unnecessary  hard- 
ships and  limitations,  and  along  many  lines.  What  a  wonderful 
opportunity  you  have,  therefore,  and  what  a  great  responsibility, 
if  you  go  back  to  America  resolved  that  as  far  as  in  your  power 
lies,  you  are  going  to  see  that  these  black  men  and  the  twelve 
millions  of  people  whom  they  represent  in  our  great  country, 
who  have  stood  so  loyally  by  you  and  America  in  peace  and  in 
war,  shall  have  a  fair  and  absolutely  equal  chance  with  every 
other  American  citizen,  along  every  line,— this  is  your  duty 
and  sacred  obligation.  They  ask  only  fair  play  and,  as  loyal 
American  citizens,  they  should  have  if 

AN  HEROIC  RECORD 

I  cannot  conclude  without  again  mentioning  the  heroic  rec- 
ord of  all  of  our  men  in  France,  especially,  the  Negro  officers, 
who,  in  spite  of  hardships  and  discriminations  from  sources 
which  should  have  accorded  them  most  encouragement,  went 
into  battle  with  dash,  courage,  and  an  absolutely  unshaken  and 
undisturbed  morale.  I  do  not  believe  that  men  of  any  other  race, 
under  similar  trying  circumstances,  could  have  retained  more 
self-possession  or  made  a  more  glorious  record  than  did  our 
Negro  soldiers — both  officers  and  men. 
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AT  CAMP  ALEXANDER,  VIRGINIA 
BY  IRVING  H.  HART 

Educational  Director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  Tidewater  District 

THE  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  great  World 
War  has  brought  home  to  the  people  of  this  country  very 
vividly  the  fact  that  modem  war  is  a  tremendous  business,  re- 
quiring the  mobilization,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  industry.  And 
even  among  the  men  of  the  army  there  were  large  numbers  who 
not  only  did  not  shoulder  a  rifle  but  who  were  not  intended  to 
do  so.  The  S.  0.  S.  (Service  of  Supply)  abroad  and  at  home 
required  thousands  of  men,  most  of  whom  would  greatly  have 
preferred  the  more  dramatic  and  certainly  more  appreciated  du- 
ties of  the  fighting  man.  There  were,  too,  at  home  and  abroad, 
large  numbers  of  soldiers  who  were  organized  into  Labor  Units, 
their  service  consisting  of  construction  of  roads  and  buildings 
and  all  the  varied  labor  of  the  camps  and  cantonments. 

In  the  Port  of  Embarkation  at  Newport  News  several  such 
Labor  Battalions  were  stationed  throughout  the  period  of  the 
war.  When  the  armistice  came,  there  was,  perhaps,  an  even 
greater  immediate  loss  of  morale  among  these  men  than  in  other 
units  whose  service,  in  fact  or  in  prospect,  seemed  to  the  men 
directly  concerned  to  have  contributed  more  largely  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.    As  a  matter  of  fact  everyone  else  recognized 
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Wesley  D.  Elam  in  his  Hampton  Institute  uniform  at  the 
door  of  the  first  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tent  at  the 
Stevedore  Camp,  near  Newport  News 


A  SECTION  OP  THE  PRESENT  Y.  M.  C.  A.  **HUT"  AT  CAMP  ALEXANDER 
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that  these  men  of  the  Labor  Battalions  and  similar  orgranizations 
of  men  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  Army  had  contributed 
their  full  share  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  task  to  which 
our  country  had  set  itself.  There  is,  however,  nothing  inspiring 
in  work  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  with  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties whatever  of  incentive  there  had  been  before  was  lost. 

In  Camp  Alexander  near  Newport  News  two  Labor  Bat- 
talions made  up  of  colored  soldiers  were  stationed.  In  common 
with  other  organizations  of  the  same  character  the  morale  of 
these  men  sank  for  a  time  to  a  comparatively  low  level.  Alarm- 
ing tales  of  the  sad  conditions  existing  in  this  and  other  neigh- 
boring camps  began  to  be  circulated,  some  of  them  even  getting 
into  print.  These  reports  were  for  the  most  part  greatly  exag- 
gerated, but  the  situation  was  one  which  called  for  thoughtful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  army  and  the  friends  of  the  colored 
soldier. 


A  LESSON  IN  BASKET  BALL 

Fortunately  there  were  at  hand  both  the  men  and  the  means 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  camp,  the  camp  chaplain,  and  the 
staff  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  unit  stationed  there,  a  comprehensive 
morale  program  was  worked  out  and  put  into  operation  which 
effectually  served  to  correct  undesirable  tendencies  and  to  develop 
a  fine  spirit  among  the  men. 

Like  all  good  schemes  for  the  assistance  of  men,  this  was 
a  plan  to  help  them  to  help  themselves.  It  involved  the  three 
phases  of  military,  educational,  and  recreational  activities.    By 
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military  order  each  company  in  turn  was  detailed  for  three  con- 
secutive days  to  take  part  in  this  program.  The  day's  routine 
included  an  hour's  lecture  by  an  army  officer,  a  chaplain,  or  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  or  other  speaker,  at  least  one  hour's  class 
instruction,  one  hour's  military  drill,  and  one  hour's  organized 
recreation. 

The  lectures  given  covered  the  subjects  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance, the  plans  of  the  Government  for  the  assistance  of  the 
soldier  after  his  return  to  civil  life,  and  various  other  allied 
topics.    For  the  class  work  the  men  were  grouped  into  small 
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classes  according  to  their  educational  needs  and  desires.  The 
men  were  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  was  taught  the 
elementary  English  subjects,  the  other  receiving  instruction  in 
algebra,  agriculture,  civics,  and  other  subjects.  These  classes 
were  taught  almost  entirely  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries.  The 
military  drill  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  means 
for  the  development  in  the  men  of  pride  of  a  real  spirit  in  their 
service  and  Ib  themselves.  In  the  recreational  periods,  basket 
ball,  baseball,  and  various  mass  games  were  played.  Needless 
to  say  this  period  was  a  popular  one. 

While  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  measure  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  results  of  such  an  effort,  there  are  many 
things  which  indicated  to  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  assist 
in  this  work  and  to  those  who  had  opportunity  to  watch  its  de- 
velopment that  the  results  were  satisfactory.    There  was  an 
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atmosphere  of  good  fellowship  among  the  men  which  was  absent 
from  many  camps  where  such  work  was  not  attempted.  The  men 
were  more  soldierly  in  their  bearing,  more  careful  in  their  ap- 
pearance, more  exact  in  their  observance  of  military  regulations. 
Their  camp  was  better  kept.  Speakers  who  came  in  from  out- 
side to  address  these  men  commented  without  exception  on  their 
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unusual  responsiveness.    These  and  other  indications  justify  the 
statement  that  the  work  done  was  most  effective.    . 

The  discharge  of  some  of  the  men  and  the  transfer  of  others 
necessarily  brought  this  work  to  an  end,  but  a  standard  was  set 
that  it  is  believed  few  camps  can  excel.  For  the  success  of  this 
morale  work  credit  is  due  chiefly  to  Major  Bridges,  in  command 
of  the  camp,  to  Chaplain  McCabe,  to  Secretary  Wesley  D.  Elam, 
building  secretary  of  the  Colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  to  Secretary 
J.  C.  Cooper,  educational  secretary. 


A  WRONG  TO  BE  RIGHTED 

BY  MATHEW  K.  SNIFFEN 

Secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights'  AsBociation 

ON  a  recent  visit  to  the  Southwest,  I  stopped  off  at  Dulce, 
New  Mexico,  the  agency  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian 
Reservation,  situated  on  ''the  backbone  of  the  American  conti- 
nent." Here  I  found  a  most  distressing  situation  that  is  now 
causing  the  authorities  a  great  deal  of  concern— and  properly  so. 
Owing  to  a  prolonged  period  of  want,  and  life  in  wretched 
habitations,  due  to  past  indifference,  neglect,  and  incompetent 
administration,  there  has  been  a  steady  deterioration  in  the 
physical  condition  of  these  Indians,  and  now  they  are  without 
sufficient  vitality  to  resist  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases.  The  conditions  are  appalling;  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  tribe  are  said  to  be  tubercular  in  one  form  or  another,  and  if 
the  present  excessive  death  rate  cannot  be  checked,  this  band 
will  be  practically  extinct  in  twenty  years.  During  the  year 
just  closed  the  births  were  10  and  the  deaths  33.  When  these 
Indians  were  placed  on  this  reservation  in  1887  they  numbered 
upwards  of  1000.  In  September  1919,  there  were  but  619,  a 
decrease  of  nearly  40  per  cent  in  30  years !  Infant  mortality 
is  high  and  cases  of  senile  tuberculosis  are  on  the  increase. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was  much  game  on  the  reservation, 
and  in  addition  the  beef  ration  issued  by  the  Government  was 
about  450,000  pounds  annually.  This  was  suddenly  reduced, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  to  100,000  pounds,  cutting  off  at  one 
stroke  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  Indians'  main  article  of  diet,  and 
before  they  were  in  a  position  to  provide  for  their  own  needs. 
The  game  supply  was  soon  exhausted,  and  then  followed  a  steady 
decline  in  numbers  and  health.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the 
ration  system;  it  has  been  a  curse  wherever  adopted,  but  when 
Indians  were  taught  to  rely  upon  such  bounty  rather  than  their 
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own  efforts  they  were  made  dependents,  and  discontinuance  of 
the  policy  should  have  been  more  gradual.     . 

At  the  present  time  these  Indians  have  about  $200,000  to 
their  credit,  mostly  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  their  timber,  that 
can  be  spent  for  their  benefit,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  consent  of  the  tribe.  This  money  should 
be  made  immediately  available,  and  used  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  Indians.  There  are  a  number  of  the  tribe,  beyond 
seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age,  who  will  never  receive  any  bene- 
fit from  their  own  money  if  steps  are  not  promptly  taiken  to 
make  it  available.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  accumulating 
a  larger  fund  while  the  aged  and  infirm  are  living  in  squalor  and 
want.  Justice  and  humanity  demand  that  they  should  receive 
immediate  and  material  benefit  from  their  own  resources.  Many 
of  them  cannot  live  much  longer,  and  their  last  days  should  be 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  To  say  the  least,  this  would 
be  a  slight  atonement  for  past  suffering. 


One  old  Indian  whom  I  visited  was  living  in  a  little  shack, 
an  inverted  "V,"  that  would  serve  as  an  apology  for  a  chicken 
house;  but  it  was  his  home.  He  was  so  badly  crippled  from  rheu- 
matism that  he  was  practically  helpless  and  obliged  to  depend 
upon  the  assistance  of  a  few  kinsmen  to  meet  his  simple  wants. 

With  the  natural  resources  of  these  Indians— timber  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $3,000,000,  and  fine  grazing  facilities— it  is  a 
crime  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  have  developed.  The 
situation  is  one  that  calls  for  immediate  and  extraordinary 
methods,  one  that  justifies  cutting  the  red  tape  and  disregarding 
the  regulations  that  are  made  to  apply  to  all  Indian  reservations. 
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Periodically  the  attention  of  the  Government  authorities  was 
called  to  the  needs  of  these  Indians,,  and  some  steps  were  taken 
to  relieve  immediate  wants,  but  the  effect  was  only  temporary  ; 
the  trouble  is  too  deep-rooted  and  serious  for  palliative  measures. 
In  January  1918,  the  Indian  Office  was  informed  that  the  Jic- 
arillas  were  again  in  very  destitute  circumstances  and  relief 
measures  were  ordered  by  telegraph.  This  was  followed  by  fur- 
ther activities  along  right  lines;  legislation  was  secured  making 
available  the  money  from  the  timber  contracts,  and  a  high-grade 
man,  Chester  E.  Faris,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Agency.  In  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Superintendent  Faris  worked  wonders, 
by  an  intelligent  utilization  of  natural  resources.  He  took  up 
the  task  about  a  year  ago  and  adopted  a  new  line  of  procedure, 
with  a  view  to  making  the  reservation  supply  most  of  its  own  food- 
stuffs. He  was  told,  *'  It  can't  be  done,',  but  he  broke  ground, 
planted  seed,  and  raised  such  a  crop  of  grain  and  vegetables 
that  he  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  to  meet  all  requirements 
of  the  situation  and  prevent  another  winter  of  want  and  suffer- 
ing. The  Indians  were  also  encouraged  to  engage  in  agriculture 
and  they  raised  a  fair  amount  of  wheat  and  vegetables.  A  mill 
was  constructed  and  wheat  raised  on  the  reservation  was  con- 
verted into  flour.  All  this  has  been  of  great  help  in  meeting  the 
immediate  needs  of  these  people,  but  it  must  be  supplemented 
by  intelligent  and  persistent  medical  work  to  stamp  out  disease 
and  rebuild  the  health  of  the  Indians. 

The  health  situation  overshadows  everything  else,  and  extra- 
ordinary measures  are  called  for.  Anything  in  the  Departmental 
regulations  that  interferes  with  improving  the  health  of  these 
Indians  should  be  ignored.  Radical  action  is  necessary.  Not  one 
or  two  physicians,  but  half  a  dozen  or  more,  with  good  field 
matrons,  are  needed.  The  medicine  men,  I  understand,  still 
exert  a  considerable  influence  over  the  people,  but  if  they  inter- 
fere with  an  intelligent  building-up  process,  they  also  should  be 
treated  as  invalids.  In  short,  the  whole  reservation  should  be 
made  a  sanitarium  and  every  individual  given  such  treatment  as 
medical  science  suggests.  If  it  were  located  in  a  populous  sec- 
tion of  the  country  it  would  be  considered  a  menace,  and  if  the 
local  authorities  were  not  able  to  cope  with  the  situation,  doubt- 
less the  Public  Health  Service  would  be  asked  to  do  the  required 
work. 

There  is  a  reservation  boarding  school,  well-equipped  to  take 
care  of  108  pupils,  and  this  should  likewise  be  managed  in  a  way 
that  would  seek  first  to  build  up  the  health  of  its  scholars. 
Under  present  regulations,  a  full  school  is  the  aim;  for  on  the 
basis  of  attendance  the  financial  allowance  is  made.  As  a  result, 
every  effort  is  put  forth  to  crowd  the  school  to  its  full  capacity. 
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in  order  that  sufficient  funds  be  assured  for  salaries  of  employes 
and  for  necessary  expenses.  Hence,  every  possible  pupil  is 
''  rounded  up/'  re&rardless  of  health,  to  have  the  requisite  enroll- 
ment. This  brings  together,  in  close  contact,  "all  sorts  and 
conditions,''  and  soon  the  school  is  little  better  than  a  disease 
breeder.  Ck)ming  from  such  shacks  and  hovels  as  the  majority 
of  these  children  were  brought  up  in,  very  few  of  them  are  fit  for 
the  daily  grind  that  is  expected  of  them.  Like  the  older  people, 
they  are  underfed  and  more  in  need  of  hospital  treatment  than 
anything  else.  The  wiser  plan  would  be  to  turn  the  school  into 
a  sanitarium;  to  first  fill  the  stomachs  of  the  pupils  before  try- 
ing to  stuff  their  heads.  Let  education  take  care  of  itself  later 
on;  it  should  not  be  forced  now. 

The  reservation,  with  an  area  of  over  760,000  acres,  is  well 
adapted  for  grazing,  for  sheep  and  goats  rather  than  cattle,  be- 
cause of  the  limited  supply  of  water.    This  has  been  fully  dem- 
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onstrated  by  the  fortunes  made  by  white  men  who  enjoyed  the 
grazing  privileges.  Now  these  resources  are  being  used,  to  a 
greater  degree,  for  the  Indians'  benefit.  The  present  tribal  herd 
of  sheep,  bought  four  years  ago  for  $26,000  from  reimbursable 
funds,  now  numbers  9000  and  is  worth  $100,000.  The  wool  clip 
from  such  a  herd  would  bring  about  $18,000,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  could  be  realized  by  selling  the  lamb  crop.  A  tribal  herd  of 
cattle  placed  on  the  reservation  about  the  same  time,  at  a  cost  of 
$65,000  from  reimbursable  funds,  now  numbers  at  least  1700,  and 
represents  a  value  of  $100,000.  This  indicates  the  possibilities 
of  one  asset  of  the  Jicarilla  Apaches. 

However  profitable  large  tribal  herds  may  be,  they  do  very 
little  to  develop  the  individual.  When  these  sheep  and  cattle 
were  placed  on  the  reservation  the  Indians  were  told,  ''They 
belong  to  you.''  To  them  that  is  only  true  in  an  abstract  sense, 
because  they  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  herds,  and 
do  not  receive  direct  benefits  from  them.  The  question  of 
ownership  is  a  matter  of  doubt  to  them.  It  would  therefore 
seem  that,  instead  of  building  up  a  vast  tribal  herd,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  issuing  to  every  family  a  herd  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  sheep  or  goats.  It  is  probable  that  at  first  the 
financial  returns  would  not  be  as  great  as  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, but  the  Indians  would  have  an  active,  healthful  occupation, 
a  means  of  livelihood,  and  an  incentive  to  work.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  goats.  Aside  from  the  meat  and  skins  to 
be  derived,  a  milch  goat  gives  an  abundance  of  milk— twelve 
times  its  own  weight  in  a  year— and  that  would  go  far  to  help 
the  food  supply.  If  such  a  plan  were  adopted,  and  the  care  of 
the  herds  properly  supervised,  I  believe  it  would  do  much  to  put 
the  Indians  on  a  responsible  individual  basis  and  bring  with  it  an 
improved  health  situation.  If  the  reservation  were  to  be  stocked 
to  its  full  capacity,  and  the  individual  Indian  holdings  increased 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  justified,  the  question  of  self-support 
would  be  materially  advanced. 

There  is  a  small  group  of  progressive  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion, who  managed,  in  some  cases  by  the  help  of  white  friends, 
to  build  up  fair-sized  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  They  are  doing 
well,  and  because  they  have  always  had  sufficient  nourishment, 
their  general  condition  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  tribe 
as  a  whole. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Agency  is  a  modem,  well-equipped 
saw  mill,  where  the  contract  timber  is  made  into  marketable 
lumber.  One  of  the  stipulations  of  the  timber  contract  was  that 
preference  should  be  given  to  Indian  labor.  There  are  126  In- 
dians between  the  ages  of  18  to  60,  but  not  more  than  15  of  that 
number  are  able  to  do  a  real  day's  work.    When  the  mill  began 
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operations  some  of  the  Indians  accepted  employment,  but  they 
were  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  white  workmen,  and  had  to 
drop  out.  It  was  not  because  they  were  lazy  or  indifferent,  but 
their  physical  condition  was  such  that  they  were  unequal  to  the 
task.  They  did  not  complain;  they  have  passed  that  stage  and 
now  their  attitude  is  largely  one  of  apathy  and  stoicism. 

Just  before  I  left  the  reservation,  an  old  Indian,  who  had 
been  observing  my  movements,  sought  an  interview  to  learn  the 
object  of  my  visit.  When  I  explained  to  him  (through  an  inter- 
preter), his  face  lit  up  with  a  sad  smile  and  he  embraced  me. 


A  PRIMITIVE  METHOD  OF  THRESHING  WHEAT 

stating  that  it  made  him  happy  to  think  there  were  those  who 
felt  sufficiently  interested  in  his  people  to  send  some  one  who 
would  learn  of  their  needs  and  report  them  to  the  Great  Father. 
These  matters  have  been  reported  to  the  proper  authorities, 
and  I  share  the  hope  of  my  Indian  friend  that  prompt  and  effec- 
tive measures  may  be  taken  which  will  mean  a  new  and  better 
era  for  these  unfortunate  and  long-suffering  people. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SCHOOL 
BUILDING 

BY  CLINTON  J.  CALLOWAY 

Director  of  the  Extension  DeiMurtment  of  Tuskeflree  Institute 

IN  June  1914  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago  authorized  Tus- 
kegee  Institute,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee,  to  launch  a  campaiern 
in  the  South  for  better  rural  schoolhouses  for  colored  people. 
Eifirht  months  previous  to  this  time,  Mr.  Rosenwald  had  permitted 
the  Extension  Department  of  Tuskegee  Institute  to  try  out  six 
near-by  communities  in  Alabama,  to  see  if  they  would  give  a 
worth-while  response.  Two  communities  in  Macon  County,  one 
in  Lee  County,  and  three  in  Montgomery  County  were  selected. 
Plans  for  a  one-teacher  schoolhouse,  to  cost  about  $600,  were 
drawn  in  the  Architectural  Division  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  When 
these  were  presented  to  the  communities  they  were  readily 
accepted.  Mr.  Rosenwald  offered  one  dollar  for  every  dollar 
furnished  by  each  of  the  communities,  up  to  the  amount  of  $300. 

The  county  superintendent  of  education  of  each  of  the  coun- 
ties, the  Jeanes  Fund  supervisors,  pastors  of  churches  located  in 
the  communities,  and  the  county  agricultural  agents  were  asked 
to  give  their  cooperation  in  helping  to  rally  the  people  to  raise 
their  share  of  the  funds  necessary  to  complete  the  buildings. 
After  many  visits  by  representatives  of  Tuskegee's  Extension 
Department,  the  six  schools  were  finished  at  a  cost  of  about  $700 
each.  They  were  furnished  with  home-made  desks  and  the  nec- 
essary chairs  and  tables.  The  people  were  so  happy  and  grateful 
that  they  wrote  many  letters  to  their  good  friend,  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald, about  their  beautiful  buildings. 

The  coming  of  the  Rosenwald  schools  marked  the  period  of 
educational  awakening;  the  time  when  the  people  ceased  to 
think  of  the  city  as  the  only  place  for  decent  schoolhouses;  the 
time  when  patrons  began  to  realize  the  possibility  of  organized 
effort.  There  were  other  evidences  of  community  improvement. 
The  white  people  seemed  to  recognize  the  aspirations  of  their 
Negro  neighbors  to  higher  and  better  things  and  contributed  to- 
wards the  new  schoolhouses.  The  school  terms  were  lengthened 
from  four  to  seven  months.  The  attendance  of  the  children 
improved.    The  teachers  were  able  to  do  better  work  by  reason  of 
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the  conveniences  in  the  classrooms,  the  increased  comfort  of  the 
building,  and  the  general  awakening  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  continued  to  encourage  communities  by  offer- 
ing his  aid  in  blocks  of  100  schools  at  a  time  until  the  number 
reached  300  in  November  1917,  at  which  time  he  offered  to  aid  in 
the  building  of  300  more  schoolhouses;  and  on  account  of  the 
increased  cost  of  building  material,  he  raised,  in  1918,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  for  each  schoolhouse  to  $400  for  a  one-teacher 
school  and  $500  for  a  school  built  for  two  or  more  teachers. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  campaign  work  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  Negro  responds  to  the  call  to  raise 
money  in  his  little  community,  composed  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
families,  to  meet  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Rosenwald's  offer.  This  is 
usually  made  in  a  meeting  where  nearly  every  family  is  present. 
Pledges  are  made  in  cash,  labor,  or  material.  In  many  cases 
farmers  can  do  hauling.  In  some  instances  the  material  is  do- 
nated by  the  patron  from  saw-milling  timber  on  his  land.  In 
such  cases  the  patrons  meet  in  the  woods,  cut  the  saw  stock, 
carry  it  to  the  mill,  and  have  the  lumber  sawed  on  shares. 

In  one  of  these  meetings  where  pledges  were  made,  a  widow 
of  ninety  years  subscribed  one  dollar  toward  the  building.  The 
next  day  she  was  seen  about  the  community  selling  ginger  cakes 
which  she  had  baked.    In  this  way  she  succeeded  in  raising  the 
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amount  of  her  pledge.  In  many  conmiunities  the  children  are 
organized  into  little  clubs  for  ttie  purpose  of  raising  money  to 
meet  Mr.  Rosenwald's  offer. 

Many  communities  must  get  rid  of  petty  prejudices  and  old 
ideals  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  modem  schoolhouse. 
Now  and  then  friendly  progressive  leaders  must  wait  until  some 
old  influential  opposer  dies  and  is  respectfully  put  out  of  the 
way.  A  common  viewpoint  for  Baptist  and  Methodist  must 
be  found.  It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  convince  the  white 
landowner  that  no  harm,  but  rather  substantial  returns,  will 
come  by  encouraging  the  building  of  a  comfortable  Negro  school- 
house  near  his  land.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  is  the  ab- 
sence of  strong  community  leadership. 

It  is  Mr.  Rosenwald's  desire  to  help  only  in  those  states 
where  state  officers  of  public  school  funds,  and  others  who,  in 
any  way,  control  the  public  schools,  wish  this  help.  No  com- 
munity will  be  granted  aid  by  Mr.  Rosenwald  toward  the  erection 
of  schoolhouses  whose  school  term  does  not  run  at  least  five 
months.  Neither  will  Mr.  Rosenwald  aid  in  the  building  of 
schoolhouses  unless  the  money  raised  by  the  community,  county, 
and  state,  added  to  what  he  gives,  is  sufficient  to  complete  and 
furnish  the  schoolhouse.  In  the  eleven  states  where  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald is  extending  his  aid  state  officers  and  other  agencies  are 
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actively  at  work  trying  to  get  communities  to  qualify  for  his 
help. 

The  writer,  in  company  with  Mr.  George  D.  Godard,  state 
agent  for  rural  schools  in  Georgia,  visited  a  school  community  in 
that  state  and  on  the  day  of  the  visit  found  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  education  leading  a  volunteer  group  of  colored  fanners 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  schoolhouse.  The  superintendent 
was  enthusiastic  over  the  work.  He  was  not  a  carpenter,  but, 
with  his  bruised  and  bleeding  hands,  he  was  a  real  inspiration  to 
the  others  at  work. 
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The  significance  of  this  work  in  co&perative  school  building 
is  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page,  which  covers  the 
"  Rosen wald  School  Improvement  Campaign"  up  to  March  1,1919. 

It  was  found  at  the  very  beginning  that  school  patrons,  as 
well  as  others,  need  information  first  hand  from  agents  who 
might  attend  the  meetings  to  explain  the  necessity  of  better 
school  buildings  and  the  importance  of  sticking  to  certain  mod- 
em lines  of  procedure  in  the  erection.  For  the  purpose  of 
helping  in  this  way  Mr.  Rosenwald  has  contributed  each  year  ad- 
ditional funds  to  pay  one-half  the  salary  and  traveling  expenses 
of  agents  to  assist  the  state  agents  for  rural  schools.    In  North 
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No  of. 
school 

AMOyNTS  CONTRIBUTED  BY 

STATES 

! 

hoUMB 

projected 
184 

STATES 

White 
people 

Colored 
people 

Mr. 

Rosen  wald 

Total 

Alabama  .   .   . 

$46,576.00 

$  8,465.00 

$  93,514.93 

$  57.350.00 

$204,905.93 

Arkansas     .   . 

31 

15,839.00 

1,735.00 

18,084.00 

18,800.00 

49,408.00 

Georgia     .   .   . 

31 

5,625.00 

10,552.00 

26,507.77 

11.300.00 

53,984.77 

Kentucky     .   . 

20 

17,895.00 

2,500.00 

7,741.50 

7,700.00 

35,836.50 

Louisiana     .   . 

61 

14,600.00 

3.750.00 

41,410.57 

13,000.00 

72,760.60 

Maryland     .   . 

6 

7,700.00 

600.00 

2,575.00 

2,250.00 

12,125.00 

Mississippi  .   . 
North  Cfarolina 

33 

3,613.50 

14,249.95 

21,623.27 

14,275.00 

55,761.72 

111 

44,706.00 

4,129.26 

50,633.75 

36,565.00 

135,034.00 

South  Carolina 

10 

3,900.00 

8,428.00 

6,644.00 

4,400.00 

23,372.00 

Tennessee    .   . 

76 

80,755  00 

4,275.00 

48,796.00 

46,775.00 

180.601.00 

Virginia    .   .   . 

46 
609 

32,405.00 
$272,614.50 

750.00 

25,444.80 

22,000.00 

80,699.80 

$59,434.20 

$342,926.59 

$228,415.00 

$904,389.22 

Carolina,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Ala- 
bama, agents  have  been  employed  by  the  state  especially  to  look 
after  this  kind  of  work.  In  all  these  states  except  one,  one-half 
the  expenses  of  agents'  assistants  have  been  paid  by  local  funds. 
Some  of  these  assistants  have  raised  as  much  as  $5000  in  one 
month  toward  the  erection  of  schoolhouses.  The  General  Edu- 
cation Board  and  the  Jeanes  Fund  have  heartily  cooperated  in 
the  work. 
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Although  much  better  teaching  is  being  done  in  these  new 
buildings,  though  the  terms  have  been  lengthened,  and  the  at- 
tendance has  been  much  better,  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment in  many  cases.  To  encourage  the  movement  and  make 
these  schools  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald  has  recently  offered  to  help  in  extending  school  terms 
where  the  community,  county,  and  state  are  willing  to  furnish  a 
like  amount  The  hope  is  that  all  who  can  possibly  do  so  will 
join  the  forces  already  at  work  and  improve  the  chances  for 
country  boys  and  girls  by  helping  to  place  one  of  these  modem 
schoolhouses  in  needy  communities. 


AGRICULTURAL  MISSION  WORK 

"ON  THE  ROAD  TO  MANDALAY" 
BY  BRAYTON  C.  CASE 

Of  the  American  Baptist  Mission 

PYINMANA  (Lazy-Man-Don' t-Rest)  is  located  on  the  main 
railway  line  of  Burma  running  between  Rangoon  and  Man- 
dalay.  To  the  east,  only  ten  miles  away,  are  the  Paunglaung 
Mountains,  rising  range  above  range  to  the  highest  peak,  over 
6000  feet.  These  ranges  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Shans  and 
Karens.  To  the  west  are  low  hills  covered  by  the  forest  reserves, 
in  which  are  large  quantities  of  teak  and  other  timber.  The 
cultivated  valleys  between  the  hills  are  dotted  with  villages. 

Pyinmana  is  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  Burma.  It 
lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Nga-laik(Follow-the-Fish)  Creek,  which 
is  not  used  for  navigation,  but  down  which  thousands  of  logs  are 
floated  from  the  forests  when  it  is  in  flood  during  the  rains.  It 
has  a  population  of  15,000  and  is  the  government  headquarters 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  Yamethin  district,  about  half  the  size 
of  Massachusetts  with  a  population  of  300,000.  Since  the  days 
of  the  Burman  kings  it  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the  large 
timber  trading  firms  of  the  Bombay  Burma  Ck)mpany  and  Steel 
Brothers.  Here  is  also  located  the  forestry  school  of  Burma, 
whose  director  and  several  of  whose  teachers  are  Europeans. 
The  Europeans  live  on  the  western  side  of  the  railway,  while 
the  larger  part  of  the  native  people  live  east  of  the  railway. 
Here  the  big  bazaar  is  located  on  a  square  of  three  or  four  acres, 
where  over  five  thousand  people  gather  for  the  five-day  fairs. 
Karens  and  Shans  come  from  the  mountains  fifteen  miles  away 
to  sell  their  vegetables  and  buy  city  products. 

Not  far  from  the  bazaar  there  are  three  rice  mills,  in  which 
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is  milled  some  of  the  rice  srrown  in  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
paddy  fields  of  this  section.  The  chief  product,  next  to  rice,  is 
crude  sugar.  This  is  the  second  most  important  sugar-cane 
center  in  Burma.  Between  December  and  March  boxes  and 
boxes  of  the  cakes  of  sugar  are  piled  up  at  the  railway  station 
for  shipment  The  juice  is  extracted  from  the  sugar-cane  in  the 
fields,  by  mills  turned  by  oxen,  and  the  juice  boiled  and  made 
into  cakes,  much  like  maple  sugar  in  America.  There  is  no  place 
for  refining  sugar  in  Burma,  so  the  farmers  get  only  from  $1.50 
to  $3.00  a  hundred  pounds.  Even  at  this  price  the  raising  of 
sugar-cane  is  very  profitable,  since  it  gives  a  profit  six  to  ten 
times  as  great  as  that  obtained  from  growing  rice. 

Pyinmana  has  more  wealth  for  the  population  than  any  other 
city  in  Burma,  due  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  land.  There  are 
many  large  houses  in  the  town  made  of  teak  and  brick,  and  some 
of  the  families  living  in  them  own  property  worth  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  rupees.  Most  of  these  wealthy  people  have  large 
estates  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  which  are  rented  out 
for  paddy  or  sugar-cane.  Others  are  lumber  dealers  and  saw- 
mill owners.  But  there  are  plenty  of  poor  people  who  live  from 
hand  to  mouth. 

I  chose  Pyinmana  because  it  seemed  the  best  station  in 
Burma  for  developing  agricultural  educational  work.  It  lies  on 
the  border  between  the  excessively  wet  belt  of  Lower  Burma, 
where  rice  is  practically  the  only  crop  grown  during  the  rains, 
and  the  excessively  dry  belt  of  Upper  Burma,  where  the  rainfall 
is  sometimes  so  uncertain  and  deficient  that  famines  are  known. 
The  rainfall  in  Pyinmana  is  on  the  average  about  fifty  inches  a 
year,  most  of  it  coming  between  June  and  September.  Here  are 
found  the  common  crops  grown  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Burma; 
besides  rice  and  sugar-cane,  sessamum  for  extracting  cooking  oil, 
maize,  beans,  tomatoes,  peanuts,  cotton,  bananas,  cocoanuts, 
mangoes,  custard  apples,  papias,  lemons,  and  other  common 
fruits.  Besides  the  large  number  of  crops  grown,  the  fact  that 
Pyinmana  is  the  center  for  sugar-cane,  one  of  the  best-paying 
crops  in  Burma,  made  me  hope  that  the  agricultural  work  could 
be  made  self-supporting.  The  forestry  school  places  scientific 
men  and  equipment  near  at  hand,  and  the  town  is  a  center  which 
touches  nearly  all  the  races  of  Burma— the  Karens,  Shans,  and 
Chins;  and  any  progress  made  in  agricultural  education  can 
readily  be  transmitted  to  these  races. 

The  Pyinmana  Mission  was  started  in  1890  as  an  out-station 
worked  from  Toungoo,  sixty  miles  away.  A  little  school  with 
about  eighty  pupils  started  by  a  native  Christian  was  taken  over  by 
the  Mission;  a  lot  was  bought  near  the  bazaar  and  a  school 
building  erected.    This  has  now  grown  into  a  high  school.    The 
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school  is  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.  The  new  teak 
building:  was  built  in  1914.  It  has  no  boardins:  department  as 
yet.  There  is  no  mission  school  in  Burma  of  our  size  and  stand- 
ing which  is  without  a  boarding:  department  and  we  should  have 
a  dormitory  for  boys  in  the  high-school  compound. 

When  I  first  arrived  there  was  a  field  containing  about  four 
and  a  half  acres,  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the  school,  which 
had  been  bought  by  the  mission  for  a  school  playground.  It  was 
not  being  used  much  for  this  purpose,  so  I  laid  hold  of  it  as  my 
opportunity  for  starting  agricultural  work.  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  come  to  Pyinmana  with  the  express  understanding  that 
I  was  to  receive  no  money  to  do  agricultural  work.  If,  however, 
I  could  do  such  work  without  any  money,  I  was  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  I  had  this  field  ploughed  up  and  planted  to  sugar-cane, 
ploughing  and  planting  deeper,  leaving  more  space  between 
plants,  and  fertilizing  my  soil  more  than  did  my  neighbors.  My 
cane,  when  compared  with  that  of  some  Burmans  on  an  adjoining 
plot  who  had  grown  cane  on  the  same  land  year  after  year,  was 
about  twice  as  high  and  twice  t^e  thickness,  and  my  sets  steeled 
out  to  as  many  as  ten  canes,  where  they  had  only  two  or  three. 

On  one  comer  of  this  field  I  built  a  house  for  my  farmer, 
and  near  him  built  a  rough  bamboo  shack  and  started  to  raise 
Berkshire  hogs.  We  began  with  five  and  they  were  the  most 
respectable  looking  hogs  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  young  pigs  that  came  along  could  not  be  equalled  for  stick- 
ing their  noses  into  other  people's  business,  as  our  neighbors 
soon  found  out,  till  I  showed  the  Burmans  that  pigs  could  be 
taught  new  habits  by  having  rings  put  through  their  noses.  I 
had  brought  some  white  leghorn  fowls  with  me,  and  another  mis- 
sionary had  some  good  ones  which  I  took  over.  With  these 
I  started  the  third  department  of  the  demonstration  farm.  The 
poultry  department  is  located  on  the  Mission  compound,  and  my 
wife  has  been  appointed  manager.  The  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  build  a  model  poultry  house  which  was  thief  proof,  for  one  of 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  agricultural  progress  in  this  country 
is  thieves.  Everything  that  is  not  watched  day  and  night  will  be 
stolen.  One  of  my  hogs,  almost  full  grown,  was  killed  and  stolen 
out  of  the  pen  because  it  was  not  thief  proof,  and  I  had  to  have 
a  man  sleep  over  the  pig  pen.  Since  wire  netting  cost  too  much, 
I  had  a  bamboo  fence  made  to  keep  the  poultry  in  and  a  house 
built  and  reinforced  and  provided  with  locks  that  could  not  be 
broken  by  ordinary  thieves;  thus  far  we  have  been  safe. 

After  getting  the  demonstration  farm  started,  I  looked 
about  to  see  how  I  could  start  my  agricultural  school.  Near  the 
farm  was  a  section  of  the  town  in  which  lived  poor  people  who 
earn  their  living  as  laborers  or  cultivators.    There  had  been  a 
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vernacular  school  here,  run  by  a  Buddhist,  but  the  man  lacked 
education  and  energy,  and  the  school  was  nearly  dead.  I  went 
to  him  with  the  proposition  of  tumingr  it  over  to  me,  and  as  there 
was  hope  of  more  financial  gain  to  him  by  doing  so  than  by  keep- 
ing it,  he  consented.  I  bought  his  equipment  and  had  him  sign 
the  school  over  to  me.  At  the  same  time  I  purchased  a  small 
plot  of  land  near  by  for  seventeen  dollars,  and  had  the  deed 
signed.  At  once  workmen  were  obtained,  and  a  bamboo  hut  was 
put  up  for  another  seventeen  dollars.  Benches  were  brought 
from  the  old  school  building  near  the  bazaar  and  placed  on  the 
bare  ground,  which  is  the  floor. 

The  school  opened  with  four  pupils  and  Saya  Mya  Bu,  whom 
I  had  transferred  from  the  high  school,  as  teacher.  I  had  moved 
with  the  utmost  speed  and  secrecy,  because  I  knew  as  soon  as 
the  Buddhists  in  the  town,  who  had  been  opposing  our  high 
school,  learned  of  it,  they  would  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  baulk 
us,  and  they  did.  Buddhist  teachers  from  other  schools  were 
sent  with  threats  to  the  man  who  had  turned  over  the  school 
to  me,  demanding  that  it  should  not  be  given  to  a  Christian  but 
to  them  for  a  branch  school.  But  after  some  wavering  the  man 
stuck  to  his  agreement  with  me,  and  we  won  out.  Now  there 
are  about  sixty  pupils  enrolled  in  the  school.  Most  of  the  pupils 
are  very  young,  however,  being  in  the  first  and  infant  standards. 
But  we  have  started  making  a  garden  in  the  little  plot  of  land 
and  we  have  growing,  com,  beans,  peas,  egg  plant,  peppers, 
radishes,  lettuce,  etc.,  besides  having  banana  and  guava  trees  set 
out.  The  children  will  grow  as  well  as  the  trees,  and  we  expect 
the  agricultural  school  to  grow  with  them.  We  have  a  begin- 
ning and  that  makes  us  very  happy. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

BY  SARAH  COLLINS  FERNANDIS 

STRONG,  that  no  human  soul  may  pass 
Its  warm,  encircling  unity, 
Wide,  to  enclose  all  creed,  all  class, 
This  shall  we  name,  Community; 

Service  shall  be  that  all  and  each, 
Aroused  to  know  the  common  good, 

Shall  strive,  and  in  the  striving  reach 
A  broader  human  brotherhood. 

From  the  Survey 
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WHITE  SOUTHERNERS  ON 
NEGRO  EDUCATION 

IF  Virginia  is  to  progress  socially  and  economically  both  races 
must  be  lifted  together,  for  they  are  interdependent.  The  last 
legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a  cash  appropriation  bill  by  which 
school  officials  must  maintain. for  all  the  children  of  the  Com- 
monwealth elementary  schools  of  an  average  length  of  seven 
months.  Last  year  the  average  length  of  Virginia  school  terms- 
white  and  colored,  city  and  county,  high  and  elementary,  was 
just  a  day  and  a  half  over  seven  months.  The  next  thing  we  are 
going  to  urge  is  a  minimum  term  of  seven  'months  for  every 
individual  school  in  every  county. 

It  is  most  hopeful  that  we  are  now  having  made  in  Virginia 
a  carefully  worked  out  and  efficient  school  survey.  Out  of  this 
is  sure  to  grow  a  constructive  school  program  that  will  mean 
much  for  education  in  the  state— Harris  Hart,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  Virginia 

THERE  has  been  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  readiness  of 
school  superintendents  and  school  boards  to  urge  the  appro- 
priation of  money  for  colored  schools.  Recently  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  appropriated  $74,000  for  the  annual  work  of 
the  State  Colored  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Orange- 
burg. The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  appropriated  $25,000  for  a 
new  building  at  the  state  school  for  colored  youth  to  meet  the 
$25,000  offered  by  the  General  Education  Board.  Now  the  county 
school  boards  are  paying  for  the  larger  part  of  the  Jeanes  teach- 
ers' salaries  throughout  the  South.  Recently  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  North  Carolina  said  that  it  was 
the  aim  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  provide  a  good  high 
school  for  colored  boys  and  girls  in  every  county.  At  present 
there  are  14  county  training  schools  in  North  Carolina.  Last 
year  there  were  54  of  these  advanced  schools  in  the  South,  to 
which  the  Jeanes  Fund  gave  $30,000,  the  General  Education 
Board,  $15,000,  and  the  county  authorities,  $132,000.  This  year 
there  are  73  of  these  schools  which  give  colored  youth  some  valu- 
able training  through  the  tenth  grade.  Virginia  now  has  six, 
and  plans  to  have  twelve  next  year— James  H.  Dillard,  President 
of  the  Slater  and  Jeanes  Funds 
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ARMSTRONG  LEAGUE  SUPPER 

THE  annual  turkey  supper  of  the 
Armstrong  League  was  held  this 
year  on  Wednesday  evening,  March 
26,  instead  of  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day. It  was  in  cafeteria  style,  and 
the  menu  consisted  of  oyster  cocktail, 
roast  turkey  with  cranberry  sauce, 
scalloped  potatoes,  rolls,  vegetable 
salad,  coffee  and  chocolate,  pie,  cake, 
and  ice  cream.  Salted  nuts,  candy, 
and  whole  cakes  were  also  on  sale,  as 
were  many  potted  plants  and  flowers. 
The  rooms  and  tables  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  cherry  blossoms  and 
f orsythia.  There  were  very  few  things 
left  for  the  auction  after  the  supper, 
and  practically  everything  was  sold, 
about  $130  being  cleared. 

GIRLS'  EXHIBIT 

ii  /^OME  and  see  what  the  girls 
^  can  do"  read  the  inviting 
heading  of  the  programs  for  Saturday, 
March  22,  the  day  of  the  girls'  ex- 
hibit It  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  years  to  exhibit  the  work  of  the 
Trade  School,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  a  day  had  been  set  aside  for  the 
whole  school  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  girls.  From 
3:80  to  4:16  a  steady  stream  of  inter- 
ested sightseers  went  from  the  Holly 
Tree  Inn  to  the  Library,  to  the  Laun- 
dry, and  to  Virginia  Hall.  At  the  Inn 
were  shown  the  attractive  parlors 
dining-rooms,  and  spotless  kitchen, 
with  its  neatly  dressed  cooks  and  wait- 
resses. In  Virginia  Hall  the  teachers' 
kitchen,  pantry,  and  dining-room, 
the  students'  dining-room  and  the 
kitchen,  where  the  girls  were  wash- 
ing dishes,  were  equally  attractive  and 
interesting. 

In  the  Laundry  the  girls  were  busy 
downstairs  sorting,  washing,  and  iron- 
ing clothes,  while  upstairs  the  visitors 
saw  more  ironing  and  a  pleasant  light 
room  in  which  clothes  were  being 
mended. 


**  Art  in  Common  Things  "  was  the 
title  of  the  exhibit  in  the  Library, 
showing  simple  and  effective  designs 
for  rugs,  cushions,  table  covers,  and 
children's  dresses,  the  work  of  the 
girls'  art  classes. 

From  4:15  to  6  the  Domestic  Science 
Building  was  the  center  of  attraction. 
Besides  the  exhibits  of  finished  work, 
girls  were  busily  engaged  in  the  sew- 
ing and  weaving  rooms  on  a  variety 
of  interesting  articles.  Appetizing 
odors  floated  from  the  kitchens  in 
which  classes  were  being  conducted, 
and  delicious  food  was  on  exhibit.  The 
dining-rooms  showed  the  proper  ways 
of  table  setting  for  families  with  and 
without  a  maid  to  do  the  serving. 

There  were  also  in  this  building 
classes  in  laundry  chemistry,  bacteri- 
ology, agriculture  (potting  of  tomato 
plants)  and  in  home  handicrafts.  In 
this  so-called  "gumption"  class  the 
girls  learn  to  do  the  many  little 
things  connected  with  keeping  a  house 
in  repair.  Back  of  the  building  the 
girls  were  working  in  their  gardens. 
The  exhibit  was  particularly  enlight- 
ening to  the  boys  of  the  school,  several 
of  whom  were  heard  to  say  that  they 
had  no  idea  the  girls  could  do  so  many 
things. 

''CHILDREN  OF  THE  SUN" 

THE  crowning  feature  of  the  ex. 
hibit,  because  it  showed  that  the 
girls  had  ability,  not  only  to  bake  and 
sew  and  clean,  but  to  do  artistic  work, 
was  a  charming  fairy  play,  "  Children 
of  the  Sun,"  which  was  presented  in 
the  evening  in  Ogden  Hall.  The  play, 
which  illustrates  the  theory  of  light 
and  color,  was  written  by  Mr.  Miner, 
the  school's  Director  of  Applied  Art, 
and  was  most  beautifully  worked  out. 
Sarah's  orchard,  entered  through  a 
little  white  gate,  guarded  by  two  trees. 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee,  was  her 
refuge,  where  she  came   to  imagine 
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things,  and  to  talk  to  her  friends,  the 
trees  and  the  little  pool  fringed  with 
flowers.  She  was  unhappy  because 
she  could  not  understand  how  to  mix 
colors  to  get  the  shades  she  wanted 
and  her  drawing  lesson  had  not  been 
a  success.  Finally  she  fell  asleep  on 
a  bench  and  her  dream  was  portrayed 
while  she  slept.  To  her  dream-self 
in  the  garden  came  dancing  in  a  sun- 
beam three  fairies — Red,  in  fairyland 
called  Love  ;  Blue,  or  Truth  and 
Yellow,  Wisdom.  Clumps  of  white 
flowers  glowed  softly  with  color  as  the 
fairies  bent  over  them.  Red  and 
Yellow,  blending  together  in  a  fairy 
dance,  summoned  Orange;  this  was 
repeated  by  Red  and  Blue  to  get 
Violet,  and  Yellow  and  Blue  to- 
gether produced  Green,  the  flowers 
changing  their  hues  to  correspond 
with  the  fairies  who  hovered  over 
them. 

With  a  farewell  dance  and  song  the 
fairies  went  away,  as  they  had  come, 
in  a  sunbeam,  Sarah's  dream-self  dis- 
appeared, and  Sarah  herself  awoke, 
searching  in  vain  for  the  fairies,  but 
able  now  to  comprehend  and  enjoy 
their  handiwork  in  everything  she  saw, 
and  fancying  sometimes  she  heard 
them  softly  singing,  bidding  her 

"Then  look  for  us  at  ev'ry  turn. 
In  blade  of  grass,  in  frond  of  fern. 
In  arching  sky,  in  blush  of  rose; 
A  joy  to  you  we  will  disclose." 

ENTERTAINMENTS 

ON  Saturday  evening,  March  29, 
members  of  the  Dunbar  Literary 
and  Debating  Society  entertained  the 
school  with  papers  and  recitations  and 
the  performance  of  two  scenes  from 
Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables,"  de- 
picting Jean  Valjean's  evening  in  the 
house  of  the  Bishop,  his  theft  of  the 
silver,  his  arrest,  and  subsequent  re- 
lease on  the  Bishop's  assurance  that 
he  had  given  the  silver  to  Valjean. 
The  two  little  scenes  were  carefully 
worked  out  and  all  the  characters 
were  well  portrayed. 

Amoving    picture,     Maeterlinck's 
"Bluebird,"  was  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Y.  W.C.  A.  on  Saturday 


evening,  April  5,  and  was  much  en- 
joyed. 

THE  804th  Engineers  Band  from 
Camp  Alexander,  together  with  a 
number  of  colored  soldiers,  visited  the 
school  on  Saturday  morning,  March 
22,  and  gave  an  enjoyable  concert  in 
Ogden  Hall.  They  were  taken  through 
the  school  and  in  the  afternoon  visited 
the  girls'  exhibit. 

ADDRESSES 

THE  preacher  at  the  church  service 
on  Sunday  morning,  March  23» 
was  Dr.  H.  H.  Proctor,  pastor  of  the 
People's  Congregational  Church  of 
Atlanta,  one  ef  the  largest  institu- 
tional colored  churches  in  the  country. 
His  subject  was  "The  Making  of  a 
Man."  The  characteristics  of  true 
manhood.  Dr.  Proctor  said,  are  a  clean 
mind,  a  keen  vision,  and  a  strong  will. 
"  Those  who  would  place  Christ  on  the 
throne  of  their  hearts  must  have  a  new 
mind,  open  their  ears  to  God's  mes- 
sage, and  also  open  the  doors  of  their 
hearts." 

At  the  evening  service  Mr.  H.  K. 
Caskey  addressed  the  school,  appeal- 
ing particularly  to  the  students  to 
realize  the  need  of  leadership  in  the 
world  today  and  also  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  work  for  each  individual, 
which  will  not  be  done  unless  he 
does  it.  Mr.  Caskey  has  been  dis- 
trict Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  for  the 
Tidewater  District  for  over  a  year, 
and  has  made  many  friends  on  the 
school  grounds.  He  left  on  March  26 
to  take  charge  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  A  farewell  lunch- 
eon was  given  him  at  the  Fort  Monroe 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  March  24,  when 
he  was  presented  with  a  Waltham 
watch  and  Mrs.  Caskey  with  a  wrist 
watch.  Among  the  guests  were  Dr. 
Gregg  and  Mr.  Scoville.  Mr.  Caskey's 
successor  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Baldwin. 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  Col- 
ored Girls'  Division,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Ogden  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
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March  28,  at  which  Dean  William 
Pickens,  vice  president  of  Morgan 
College,  Baltimore,  was  the  principal 
speaker,  his  subject  being,  "The 
Negro  and  Reconstruction. "  He  said 
in  part: — 

"The  Great  War  has  shown  the 
possibilities  of  the  black  man,  not 
only  as  a  brave  fighter  and  an  efficient 
officer,  but  also  as  a  reliable  industrial 
worker.  The  Negro  as  a  mass  has 
made  good  in  war  activities,  wherever 
tried  out 

"The  Great  War  has  also  shown 
that  the  weakness  of  any  group  be- 
comes the  weakness  of  the  nation,  and 
the  strength  of  one  group  becomes 
the  strength  of  all.  An  ignorant  per- 
son is  a  continual  deficit  to  the  nation. 
The  reconstruction  period  is  pregnant 
with  great  dangers  and  greater  op- 
portunities. The  interests  of  white 
and  black  people  run  inseparably." 

At  this  meeting  Dr.  Moton,  recently 
returned  from  overseas,  also  spoke, 
telling  of  the  good  work  done  by  the 
Negroes  in  the  war,  and  expressing 
his  belief  that  human  justice  and  fair- 
ness will  prevail  in  the  future. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Einstein,  in  charge  of  the 
colored  division  of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  at  Newport  News, 
spoke  of  the  work  of  this  organization 
for  colored  people. 

AT  the  Faculty  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  April  2,  Bishop 
W.  P.  Thirkield  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Orleans,  formerly 
president  of  Howard  University  and 
for  many  years  dean  of  Gammon  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  spoke  on  "After- 
the- War  Cooperation. "  He  said  that 
the  time  had  come  to  stop  talking  of 
the  Negro  race  as  a  problem  and  talk 
instead  of  a  program.  He  believes 
that  representative  men  and  women 
of  both  races  in  all  communities  should 
confer  in  regard  to  a  program  for  the 
colored  people  of  better  educational 
facilities,  better  health  and  labor  con- 
ditions, justice  in  the  courts,  and 
abolishment  of  lynching  and  Jim  Crow- 
ism— in  short,  a  program  that  will  give 
every  Negro  a  man's  chance  in  the 
world.  • 

T  is  always  a  pleasure  to  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers  to  have  a  visit 


I 


rom  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Roe,  of  Colony, 
Oklahoma,  and  a  short  talk  which  she 
gave  in  Ogden  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
April  11  was  greatly  enjoyed.  For 
the  past  year  Mrs.  Roe  has  been  away 
from  the  Indian  field,  being  engaged 
in  work  among  the  soldiers  at  Camp 
Merritt.  She  spoke  of  her  pleasure  in 
coming  in  contact  with  so  many  thou- 
sands of  the  splendid  men  of  all  races 
that  she  has  seen  in  camp,  but  dwelt 
particularly  upon  the  work  done  by 
the  Indians  in  the  Great  War;  the 
large  number  in  the  service,  so  splen- 
did in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
in  the  coimtry  ;  and  their  remarkable 
contributions  to  the  various  Liberty 
Loan  campaigns.  Mrs.  Roe  told  of 
one  incident  which  had  come  under  her 
own  observation,  of  an  Indian  settle- 
ment of  300  persons  allotted  $3000  as 
their  quota  of  bonds.  They  oversub- 
scribed thirty  times,  and  when  an  honor 
flag  was  given  them  they  said  they 
would  keep  it  flying  imtil  they  heard 
of  some  organization  or  conununity 
which  had  made  a  better  record,  and 
then  they  would  take  it  down.  At 
last  accounts  it  was  still  flying.  After 
the  evening  service  Mrs.  Roe  met  the 
Indian  students  by  themselves  for  a 
few  moments,  and  spoke  to  them  of 
some  of  their  peculiar  problems  with 
with  which  her  years  on  the  reserva- 
tion have  made  her  so  familiar. 

THE  SUPERVISORS' 
CONFERENCE 

A  four  days'  conference  of  the  su- 
pervising industrial  teachers  of 
colored  schools  in  Virginia  was  held  at 
Hampton  Institute  April  1-4,  called 
and  presided  over  by  Mr.  Arthur  D. 
Wright,  Virginia  state  agent  of  rural 
schools.  The  teachers  who  came  to- 
gether for  this  meeting  were  a  most 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  body  of 
women,  ready  to  share  the  results  of 
their  experiences  with  each  other, 
and  equally  ready  to  hear  anything 
from  which  they  might  learn  how  to 
better  school  conditions  in  their  coun- 
ties. 
At  the  first  meeting  Miss   Ella  G. 
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Agnew,  the  state  agent  in  charge  of 
women's  and  'girls'  work,  spoke  on 
organization  of  club  work,  and  Miss 
Grace  Townley,  home  economics  spe- 
cialist of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, spoke  on  "The  Relation  of 
Food  to  Health. "  The  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Mr.  Hart,  was 
present  at  the  Thursday  meeting  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  deep 
interest  the  supervising  teachers  were 
taking  in  their  work,  and  his  belief 
that  ijiey  can  do  much  to  improve  the 
schools,  not  only  along  the  line  of  in- 
dustrial work,  but  also  in  academic 
subjects  and  in  sanitation. 

On  the  following  day,  the  last  day 
•of  the  conference,  Dr.  J.  H.  Dillard, 
president  of  the  Jeanes  and  Slater 
Funds,  who  had  recently  made  a  trip 
through  the  South,  addressed  the 
teachers,  saying  that  he  felt  greatly 
encouraged  with  the  general  improve- 
ment in  all  educational  work.  He  told 
of  the  readiness  of  school  superin- 
tendents and  boards  to  urge  the  appro- 
priation of  money  for  colored  schools, 
and  spoke  of  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  county  training  schools. 

Other  speakers  at  the  conference 
were  Mr.  Jesse  M.  Jones,  director 
of  the  extension  department  of  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  Mr. 
T.  C.  Erwin  of  Petersburg,  field  agent 
of  the  Negro  Organization  Society; 
Bishop  W.  P.  Thirkield  of  New  Or- 
leans; Miss  Edith  McCully,  of  Wash- 
ington, field  agent  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  Home  Service,  who  out- 
lined the  work  being  done  for  soldiers' 
families;  and  several  of  the  Hampton 
Institute  instructors. 

On  the  evening  of  April  3,  six  mov- 
ing-picture reels  illustrating  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  France  were  shown 
in  Ogden  Hall.  Later  a  reception  was 
held  in  the  Museum  for  the  visiting 
teachers. 

THE  TRIANGULAR  DEBATE 

THE  third  annual  debate  of  the  East 
Virginia  Triangle,  composed  of  the 
Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute at  Petersburg,  St.   Paul  Normal 


and  Industrial  School  at  Lawrence- 
ville,  and  Hampton  Institute,  was 
held  on  Friday  evening,  April  11. 
Hampton  sent  a  team  to  Petersburg, 
Petersburg  to  Lawrenceville,  and 
Lawrenceville  to  Hampton.  In  each 
case  the  home  teams  upheld  the  af- 
firmative, visiting  teams  the  negative. 

The  subject  for  debate  was  '  'Resolv- 
ed: That  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment retain  control  of  the  chief  rail- 
way lines."  Each  team  was  composed 
of  two  debaters  and  one  alternate. 
The  Hampton  team  won  the  debate  at 
Hampton  by  unanimous  decision  of  the 
judges,  but  lost  at  Petersburg.  Pet- 
ersburg also  won  at  Lawrenceville, 
thus  winning  the  championship  for 
the  second  time. 

The  judges  at  Hampton  were  Mr. 
T.  C.  Erwm,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  McGrew. 
Dr.  Gregg  presided  at  the  debate. 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 

A  poem  written  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Miner, 
Director  of  Applied  Art,  "The 
New  Dawn,"  is  to  be  published  in  the 
American  edition  of  "During  the  Bat- 
tle," a  collection  of  poems  written 
during,  the  war,  which  is  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  St.  Dunstan's  Insti- 
tute for  Blinded  Soldiers. 

THE  address  at  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  Dixie  Training 
School  for  Nurses  on  the  evening  of 
April  2  was  made  by  Mr.  Aery,  his 
subject  being,  "The  Nurse  as  a  Com- 
munity Blessing."  Mr.  Aery  also 
addressed  the  Kecoughtan  Literary 
Circle  of  Hampton  recently  on  *'  Col- 
onial Rivalry  in  Africa." 

AMONG  the  party  that  went  from 
New  York  to  attend  the  Founder's 
Day  exercises  at  Tuskegee  Institute 
on  April  6  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg 
of  Hampton  Institute  and  Dr.  W.  J. 
Schieffelin,^  one  of  Hampton's  trustees. 
While  there  Dr.  Gregg  made  an  in- 
formal address  to  the  school  on  the 
spirit  of  Tuskegee  and  Hampton, 
which,  he  said,  could  be  summed  up  in 
two  words— "courage  and  courtesy- 
courage  to  believe  that  what  never 
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has  been,  but  ought  to  be,  shall  be, 
courage  to  believe  in  one's  fellow-men; 
and  courtesy,  which  means  considera- 
tion, sympathy,  justice,  kindness, 
charity." 

A  training  course  was  given  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
March  12  to  30  for  its  workers  among 
colored  women  and  girls.  Miss  Almira 
F.  Holmes  of  Hampton  Institute  con- 
tributed a  course  of  Bible  lectures. 

RETURNED  HAMPTON 
SOLDIERS 

0^  Monday,  March  31,  Lieut.  Lan- 
caster, of  the  367th  Infantry, 
("Buffaloes")  visited  the  school  and 
spoke  to  the  boys  in  Ogden  Hall  at 
prayers.  He  g^ve  an  account  of  his  war 
experiences  from  the  time  of  his  train- 
ing at  Camp  Des  Moines  until  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  when  he  stood 
on  the  Metz  front,  watch  in  hand, 
ready  to  lead  his  men  over  the  top. 
Instead  of  the  order  to  advance  he 
received  a  message  which  he  read  to 
his  Company,  saying  **  Hostilities  will 
cease  at  11  a.  m.  Nov.  11.  Allies 
will  not  cross  line  reached  at  that 
time.    Signed  :    Marshal  Foch." 

He  described  the  intensive  training 
the  regiment  received  in  France  and 
emphasized  the  absolute  need  of  obedi- 
ence in  a  soldier,  saying,  "A  man  is 
no  soldier  if  he  cannot  obey."  Lieut. 
Lancaster  was  with  the  first  battalion 
of  the  367th  when  it  received  the 
Croix  de  Guerre.  Other  Hampton  men 
in  this  battalion  were  Lieut.  Kerr, 
Lieut.  Lee,  and  Lieut.  Dabney. 

Mr.  Lancaster  said  that  the  *  *  Buffa- 
loes "  were  keenly  disappointed  not  to 
be  allowed  to  make  the  final  drive  on 
Metz.  His  Hampton  friends,  however, 
are  not  sorry  that  he  could  not  make  it, 
for,  judging  by  his  account  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  machine-gun  nests  which  he 
afterwards  saw  in  front  of  Metz,  he 
might  not  have  been  able  to  return  to 
his  position  in  the  Treasurer's  Office 
at  the  school  as  he  has  now  done. 
Mr.  Lancaster  has  also  resumed  his 
very  acceptable  work  as  leader  of 
plantation  melodies. 


WEARING  the  ''  Bloody  Hand," 
the  insignia  of  the  French  di- 
vision with  which  his  regiment,  the 
371st  Infantry,  was  brigaded  during 
its  long  service  at  the  front.  Corporal 
Edward  E.  Brown,  whose  letter,  giv- 
ing his  experience  when  he  went  over 
the  top,  was  published  in  the  South- 
em  Workman  for  December,  visited 
the  school  for  several  days  early  in 
April. 

Corporal  Brown  brought  with  him 
a  number  of  very  interesting  sou- 
venirs, prominent  among  them  being 
the  French  gas  mask  which  he  wore, 
and  a  German  officer's  belt  with  the 
motto  "Gott  mit  uns."  Among  his 
most  cherished  possessions  is  the  cita-  - 
tion  of  the  regiment  for  bringing  down 
three  Germ-n  airplanes,  signed  by 
General  Petain.  Mr.  Brown  was  kept 
busy  during  his  visit,  giving  accounts 
of  his  experiences,  showing  his  sou- 
venirs, and  explaining  the  methods  of 
signaling  and  telephoning  which  he 
learned  at  the  French  signalmen's 
school.  He  had  many  things  of  great 
interest  to  tell  and  gave  the  school  a 
better  idea  of  French  methods  of  fight- 
ing than  they  had  ever  had  before. 

WHITTIER  NOTES 

A  ventriloquist  and  monologist  highly 
entertained  the  children  at  the 
Whittier  School  on  April  first  by  giving 
an  exhibition  of  his  powers.  Half  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  entertainment 
were  given  to  the  ventriloquist  and  the 
other  half  were  added  to  the  Whittier 
Red  Cross  Fund,  which  is  now  about 
$60.00. 

The  Parents'  Association  has  shown 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  hot 
lunch  at  the  school  and  recently  gave 
$43.00  for  its  use.  This  lunch  affords 
training  of  a  rare  kind  for  the  Senior 
young  women  who  have  taken  the 
home-economics  course. 

A  very  delightful  concert  was  given 
at  the  school  on  the  evening  of  March 
26.  The  hall  was  not  large  enough  to 
seat  the  interested  audience  who  came 
to  hear  the  children  sing.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  a  large  number  of 
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the  cliildren  are  learning  to  play  the 
violin  and  piano,  and  much  is  being 
done  to  foster  their  natural  love  for 
music. 

"Clean-up  Week"  is  in  evidence  on 
every  side.  Garden  borders  and  cor- 
ners are  being  put  in  order.  Mosquito 
and  fly  lessons  have  been  given  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  result  in  getting 
rid  of  many  of  these  pests  in  Hamp- 
ton and  Phoebus. 

The  little  children  of  Rooms  1  and  2 
were  given  a  delightful  party  the  last 
of  March  by  Miss  Journeay  of  New 
York.  The  last  meeting  of  the  Par- 
ents' Association  was  held  on  April  18, 
under  the  direction  of  the  sanitation 
committee. 

THE  SAILORS'  CONCERT 

ON  Monday,  April  14,  a  glee  club  of 
sailors  from  the  Hampton  Roads 
Naval  Base,  who  had  been  on  a  sing- 
ing tour,  visited  Hampton.  They  were 
accompanied  by  their  director,  Mr. 
Jerry  A.  Swineford,  and  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth .  Lennox,  a  contralto  singer. 
After  several  plantation  songs  by  the 
students,  the  visitors  responded  with 
some  of  their  songs,  a  particularly 
effective  one  being  a  humming  accom- 
paniment to  the  Hawaiian  song  "Aloha 
Oe"  sung  by  Miss  Lennox,  who  also 
sang  some  solos.  After  more  songs 
by  the  students  the  glee  club  sang 
again,  two  "nonsense"  songs,  and 
closed  with  "Spring  will  come  back 
with  you"  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  O'Hara, 
and  "  Till  we  meet  again,"  the  stu- 
dents joining  in  the  chorus  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

VISITORS 

SEVERAL  former  workers  besides 
those  mentioned  elsewhere  have 
visited  the  school  during  the  past 
month,  among  them  Lieut.  Sydney  D. 
Frissell,  on  furlough  from  Camp  Up- 
ton; Miss  Mary  Brinsmade,  who  is 
doing  physical  reconstruction  work 
for  wounded  soldiers;  Miss  Edna  Ter- 
rell, now  teaching  in  a  girls'  school 
near  Baltimore,  Md.;  Miss  Bessie 
Tower,  of  Boston;  Mrs.  I.  N.  Tilling- 


hast,  of  Vassar  College;  Mrs.  S. 
Thornton  Hollingshead,  of  Moores- 
towp,  N.J.;  Miss  Ida  A.  Tourtellot, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ;  Miss  Alta  Reed,  of  New 
York;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Brown  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

rpHREE  visitors  from  the  Nether- 
J-  lands  Legation  at  Washington, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laman  Trip  and  Mr. 
D.  C.  vanVollenhover,  spent  a  day  at 
Hampton  recently,  as  did  also  two 
Chinamen— Mr.  T.  Y.  Teng,  dean  of 
Peking  Normal  College,  now  studying 
at  Teachers  College,  New  York,  and 
Mr.  P.  Ling,  of  Nan  Kai  College, 
Tientsin,  now  at  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Muss. 

Missionaries  who  have  visited  the 
school  are  Miss  Florence  L.  Nichols, 
of  the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Church;  Mr. 
Fred  G.  Leasure,  of  the  Lumbwa  In- 
dustrial Mission,  British  East  Africa; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Springer, 
of  the  Congo  Mission,  ^Elisabethdale, 
Belgian  Congo. 

AMONG  the  educators  recently  at 
Hampton  who  have  not  been  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  were  Dr.  Inglis  of 
Harvard,  who  is  making  a  survey  of 
the  educational  system  of  Virginia; 
Dr.  J.  Stanley  Durkee,  president 
of  Howard  University;  Mr.  J.  Wal- 
ter Huffington,  state  agent  of  rural 
schools  in  Maryland,  with  Mr.  Emer- 
son and  Mr.  Cotterman;  Dr.  H.  G. 
Buehler,  head  master  of  the  Hotch- 
kiss  School,  and  Mr.  Cherry,  a  master 
at  Hotchkiss;  Mr.  Frank  S.  Hackett; 
head  master  of  the  Riverdale  Country 
School,  and  Mrs.  Hackett;  and  Mr. 
W.  K.  Blodgett,  of  Cornell  University, 
with  Mrs.  Blodgett. 

Other  visitors  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Benj.  F.  Rogers,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Gregg  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Gregg;  Dr. 
Frank  K.  Sanders,  director  of  the 
Board  of  Missionary  Preparation; 
Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  of 
New  York  City,  with  her  daughter; 
and  Miss  Ida  Lathers,  of  New  York 
City. 
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PROGRESS  IN  POULTRY  BREEDING 

AT  HAMPTON  INSTITUTE 

BY  F.  S.  GAMMACK,  POULTRYMAN 

'rilVE  years  ago  the  Poultry  Department  at  Hampton  Institute  was  in  very 
^  much  the  same  position  as  the  average  farmer  is  today.  No  records  of  in- 
dividual egg  production  were  kept  for  the  1000  to  1600  laying  birds,  nor  was  that 
possible,  since  the  hens  laid  in  open  nests  and  there  was  no  means  of  knowing 
which  birds  were  actually  doing  the  work  ;  the  total  production ,  however 
was  low. 

It  was  then  decided  to  establish  a  breeding  station  the  object  of  which 
should  be  to  produce  prolific  strains  of  two  particular  breeds;  namely,  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and  Single-Comb  White  Leghorn,  so  that  farmers  might 
be  able  to  procure  at  a  nominal  price  male  birds  capable  of  improving  egg  pro- 
duction. AH  birds  were  furnished  with  leg  bands,  each  band  bearing  a  differ- 
ent number.  Trap  nests  were  installed,  so  that  record  might  be  made  of  every 
egg  laid  by  each  hen  throughout  the  year.  Some  new  birds  of  both  sexes  from 
noted  egg-producing  strains  were  added  to  the  original  stock. 

In  1915  the  average  egg  production  from  the  Plymouth  Rocks  was  89  eggs 
per  hen.  In  that  year  one  of  the  newly  purchased  hens  of  that  breed  laid  274 
eggs.  To  this  individual  and  her  mate  are  due  all  credit  for  the  advances  made 
by  the  flock  since  that  time,  for  her  sons  have  headed  all  the  breeding  pens. 
Sons  of  the  highest  producing  hens  have  been  chosen  to  sire  the  next  genera- 
tion with  the  most  consistent  results.  A  daughter  of  the  pair  just  mentioned 
was  awarded  a  blue  ribbon  the  next  year  at  the  international  egg-lajring  con- 
test for  laying  243  eggs.  The  year  following  a  granddaughter  of  the  same  pair 
won  a  blue  ribbon  at  the  same  contest  by  laying  232  eggs,  and  last  year  a  great- 
granddaughter  laid  256  eggs.  In  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  a 
great-great-granddaughter  has  laid  121  eggs  and  has  the  best  lajring  half  of 
the  year  still  ahead  of  her. 

So  much  for  individuals,  now  for  averages.  As  before  stated  the  Plymouth 
Rock  average  for  1915  was  89  eggs;  in  1916  it  rose  to  113i,  in  1917,  to  126,  and 
in  1919  it  reached  168i  eggs  with  prospect  of  a  higher  record  this  year  than 
ever  before.  The  White  Leghorn  averages  for  the  four  years  were  as  follows: 
1915,  96  eggs;  1916,  lUk  eggs;  1917,  123  eggs ;  and  in  1918,  165  eggs,  with  a 
higher  average  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  than  ever  before, 
which  is  partly  due  to  the  very  warm  winter  but  partly  to  the  effect  of  breed- 
ing. These  figures  are  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Poultry  Department  and 
they  clearly  show  the  wisdom  of  mating  as  above  described. 

The  Poultry  Department  of  Hampton  Institute  is  now  in  a  position  to  help 
the  farmer  in  a  practical  way  and  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  place  pro- 
lific male  brids  where  they  can  produce  prolific  females  in  the  farmer's  own 
yard  from  his  own  stock.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  a  good  laying  hen  than  it 
does  a  poor  one,  yet  the  results  obtained  are  very  different. 

The  eggs  produced  by  the  average  hen  at  the  breeding  station  during  last 
year  were  worth  at  wholesale  $7.56,  take  from  this  amoimt  $3.00  for  feeds,  and 
there  is  still  left  $4.56  and  a  good  Sunday  dinner,  which  is  a  very  different 
showing  from  that  made  by  the  72-egg  hen  before  mentioned.  If  the  farmer 
had  better  laying  hens  than  he  has  he  would  keep  more  of  them.  Once  having 
that  kind  he  would  be  encouraged  to  take  better  care  of  them,  and  before  long 
the  South  would  enjoy  the  reputation  of  producing  the  bulk  of  the  nation's 
poultry  products  instead  of  the  one-third  it  now  does. 
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AN  ex-student  of  1902,  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Laws,  until  recently  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army,  has  returned  from 
France  and^^ill  resume  his  practice 
at  Elkins,  W.  Va.  For  seven  months 
Dr.  Laws  was  with  the  372nd  Infantry, 
which  was  composed  of  former  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee. 
The  372nd  was  brigaded  with  a  crack 
French  regiment,  having  for  its  in- 
signia the  "Red  Hand,"  an  emblem 
which  has  been  in  the  French  Army 
over  two  hundred  years  Later  Dr. 
Laws  was  assigned  to  the  366th  Infan- 
try, a  part  of  the  92nd  Division. 

AMONG  the  American  soldiers  who 
won  the  coveted  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  for  bravery  in  action  was  Ser- 
geant George  H.  Jordan,  ex-student 
1912.  Speaking  of  Sergeant  Jordan, 
the  New  York  World  said,  "Sergeant 
George  H.  Jordan,  of  the  372nd  In- 
fantry, won  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and 
palm  for  taking  command  of  an  am- 
munition train  at  Verdun,  October  5, 
when  the  commanding  officer  had  been 
killed  by  a  shell.  He  saved  and  brought 
out  eight  of  the  seventeen  wagons  of 
the  train." 

Another  Hampton  boy,  Henry  Mar- 
shall, ex-student  '17,  a  mess  sergeant, 
was  cited  for  bravery  in  carrying  food 
under  fire.  He  was  decorated  by  the 
Greneral  of  the  French  division  with 
which  his  regiment,  the  371st,  was 
brigaded. 

AFTER  his  discharge  from  the  army 
in  December,  1918,  Royal  A.  B. 
Crump,  1909,  was  made  secretary  of 
the  Colored  Community  Club,  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C.  He  has  recently  been 
made  district  community  song  leader, 
covering  all  the  War  Camp  Commun- 
ity Service  Clubs  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  is  very  glad  of  this  op- 
portunity to  help  perpetuate  the 
spirituals  and  folk  songs  of  his  race. 


TOURING  the  war,  schools  for  offi- 
^  cers'  training  for  American  sol- 
diers were  opened  in  France,  non-com- 
missioned officers  showing  special 
ability  in  leadership  and  military  tac- 
tics being  selected  by  their  colonels 
for  further  instruction.  Walter  H. 
Aiken,  Agriculture  1914  (Hampton), 
first  sergeant  in  the  371st  Infantry, 
was  recommended  for  one  of  these 
officers'  training  schools,  and  was 
given  a  commission  as  second  lieuten- 
ant. He  was  later  assigned  to  the 
370th  Infantry,  the  old  Eighth  Illinois. 
Before  entering  the  army  Lieut  Aiken 
was  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  at  Camp 
Jackson,  S.  C. 

RECENTLY  the  United  States 
Government  has  offered  special 
courses  of  a  few  months  in  French 
and  English  universities  to  American 
soldiers  abroad  who  have  shown  ability 
and  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this 
instruction.  First  Sergeant  Everett 
H.  Brewing  ton,  '17,  a  member  of  the 
814th  Pioneer  Infantry,  has  been  given 
this  opportunity,  and  is  now  a  student 
in  King's  College,  London  University. 
He  has  been  in  the  army  over  a  year, 
having  joined  the  317th  Engineers  at 
Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  last  February. 
He  was  later  transferred  to  the  814th 
Pioneer  Infantry  and  sailed  for  France 
in  the  fall  of  1918. 

A  graduate  of  Hampton  Institute, 
'04,  and  of  Union  University, 
George  W.  Buckner,  taught  at  the 
Armstrong  High  School,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  later  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 
He  is  now  executive  secretary  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  League  on  Urban  Con- 
ditions among  Negroes. 

AFTER  completing  the  course  in 
agriculture  at  Hampton,  John  B. 
Tull,  ex-student  '10,  was  landscape 
gardener  at  the  Chamberlin  Hotel  and 
foreman  in  the  Horticulture  Depart- 
ment at  Hampton  Institute.  A  letter 
written  in  January  says:  "Since  April 
1918, 1  have  been  located  in  Chester- 
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town,  Md.,  as  farm  demonBtration 
agent.  The  work  is  wonderful  and  I 
like  it  very  much.  It  has  given  me 
the  privilege  of  addressing  more  than 
7000  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
I  have  organized  farmers'  clubs  in  22 
communities." 

AFTER  graduating  from  Hampton 
in  1912,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Howard 
spent  one  year  at  Ferris  Institute, 
Mich.,  and  then  entered  the  Dental 
School  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
graduating  in  1917.  He  entered  the 
Medical  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  but 
was  not  called  to  service,  and  has  now 
started  business  in  Detroit,  being  the 
youngest  colored  dentist  in  that  city. 

A  letter  from  Fred  K.  Pate,  ex-stu- 
dent 1918,  a  member  of  the  368th 
Band,  reads  in  part  as  follows:— 

''My  regiment  has  seen  service  on 
three  fronts— the  Vosges,  Argonne, 
and  Metz.  Our  hardest  fighting  was 
done  in  the  Argonne  Forest  The  band 
men  were  used  as  stretcher  bearers, 
first-aid  men,  and  to  carry  up  ammu- 
nition and  bury  the  dead.  I  had  the 
chance  of  doing  all  four  things.  The 
entire  band  was  slightly  gassed  the 
first  morning  on  the  Argonne  front, 
as  we  were  all  asleep  in  our  dugouts 
after  hiking  four  days  and  nights 
with  very  little  rest,  out  we  were 
quickly  treated  and  were  soon  all 
right. '^' 

THE  Colored  Branch  Library  at 
Henderson,  Ky.,  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  Eugenia  A.  Mundy,  1899.  For 
several  years  past  she  has  been  do- 
mestic science  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 
Miss  Mundy  finds  her  new  work  most 
interesting. 

AN  ex-student  of  1908,  Mattie 
Pearle  Adams,  was  graduated 
from  Howard  University  in  1916.  The 
past  two  years  she  has  been  taking  a 
course  in  physical  training  in  Boston, 
Mass.  Miss  Adams  has  recently  gone 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  act  as  teach- 
er of  physical  training  in  the  Arms- 
trong Manual  Training  School  in 
the  absence  of  the  regular  instructor 
who  is  engaged  in  war  work.  Miss 
Adams  deserves  much  credit  for 
her  pluck  and  determination  to  secure 


an  education.  During  her  college 
course  in  Howard  University  she  was 
entirely  dependent  on  her  own  ex- 
ertions to  meet  the  expenses  of  her 
course  but  during  this  time  made  a 
satisfactory  showing  in  her  classes. 
Her  friends  wish  her  all  success  in 
her  new  field. 

IN  January  Rosa  B.  Jones,  1909,  who 
was  for  several  years  an  industrial 
supervisor  in  Rockingham  County, 
Va.,  accepted  a  position  as  war  worker 
in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation at  Williamsport,  Pa.  She 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Wal- 
nut Street  Branch, a  department  which 
has  been  recently  opened  for  colored 
girls.  Miss  Jones  is  very  happy  in 
her  new  work  and  hopes  to  be  of 
real  service  to  the  young  women  of 
Williamsport. 

A  member  of  the  class  of  1904,  Miss 
Susie  T.  Townsley,  completed  a 
course  in  nurse  training  at  the  Mercy 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1912. 
She  was  for  several  years  a  trained 
nurse  in  charge  of  the  girls  at  Cal- 
houn School,  Calhoun,  Ala.  Miss 
Townsley  is  now  taking  a  post-grad- 
uate course  in  nursing  at  Lincoln 
Hospital,  New  York  City. 


A  classmate  of  Dr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Sallie  Gregory  John- 
son, '75,  has  lived  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
.  for  several  years.  She  writes:  The 
past  year  has  been  a  very  busy  one 
for  most  of  us.  I  have  been  very 
active  in  Red  Cross  work,  having 
charge  of  the  knitting  in  my  auxiliary. 
In  August  I  was  appointed  by  the 
Northwestern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  matron 
of  the  Hostess  House  for  our  colored 
soldiers  at  Camp  Lewis,  one  of  the 
largest  cantonments  in  the  country, 
located  about  sixty  miles  from  Seattle. 
My  husband  was  one  of  the  first 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  appointed 
there,  for  which  position  he  resigned 
his  church  work.  My  work  was  adja- 
cent to  his  and  I  enjoyed  it  immensely. 
I  was  there  until  late  in  November 
when  the  quarantine  for  influenza  was 
lifted.  Before  the  epidemic  broke  out 
we  held  three  meetings  every  Sunday, 
with  hundreds  of  our  boys  in  attend- 
ance." 
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FOR  many  years  George  D.  Whar- 
ton, 1880,  has  lived  at  Averett, 
Virginia,  as  preacher  and  farmer,  and 
has  done  fine  work  there.      He  says: 

"I  have  helped  others  to  get  homes, 
to  build  up  credit,  to  get  the  highest 
market  price  for  what  they  have,  to 
buy  and  sell  at  a  fair  margin.  I  have 
bought  since  November  last  $23,000 
worth  of  land  to  sell  to  colored  people. 
Nearly  all  of  my  people  here  own 
their  homes.  But  my  f^reatest  work 
has  been  in  the  church,  in  helping  the 
people  to  buildup  Christian  character.'' 

A  classmate  of  Dr.  Moton,  Thomas 
B.  Patterson,  1890,  is  engaged  in 
farm-demonstration  work  in  Rowan 
Co.,  N.  C,  with  headquarters  at  Salis- 
bury. He  has  secured  the  codpera- 
tion  of  both  white  and  colored  people 
in  the  county.  During  the  past  year 
he  has  established  11  farmers'  clubs, 
formed  a  county  organization  and  a 
farmers'  bank,  increased  the  com  pro- 
duction by  his  demonstrations,  and 
has  awakened  many  of  the  farmers  to 
the  large  possibilities  before  them. 

DEATH 

WORD  has  been  received  from 
Mrs.  Clara  Mahoney  Seldon,  '84, 
of  the  death  on  December  6,  1918,  of 
her  husband,  Austin  A.  Seldon,  ex-stu- 
dent of  1880.  He  was  formerly  teacher 
and  farmer  in  Kinsale,  Va.,  giving  up 
teaching  several  years  ago  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  bis  farm. 

INDIAN  N6TES 

AFTER  graduating  from  Hampton 
in  1914,  Susie  St.    Martin  took  a 


course  in  nurse's  training  in  the  City 
and  County  Hospital,  St  Paul,  and 
is  now  in  FVance  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 

Jacob  Morgan,  '02,.  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of  dis- 
ciplinarian and  assistant  principal  at 
the  Rehoboth  Mission  in  New  Mexico. 
For  years  Mr.  Morgan  has  worked 
among  the  Navahos  and  is  well  fitted 
for  his  new  work. 

SEVERAL  former  students  have 
lately  visited  the  school.  In  March 
Hugh  N.  Lambert,  '02,  spent  some 
days  at  Hampton.  On  April  10  Mary 
E.  Broker,  '11,  now  a  Red  Cross  nurse 
at  Camp  Meade,  came  to  welcome  her 
brother  who  was  just  back  from  over- 
seas. A  day  or  two  later  Robert  Big 
Thunder,  a  Wisconsin  Winnebago  who 
left  in  1912  from  the  Agricultural 
Course,  arrived  from  Fort  McHenry. 
He  enlisted  with  the  American  forces 
early  in  the  war,  and  was  in  France 
for  a  little  over  a  year.  Last  June  he 
was  wounded,  narrowly  escaping  the 
loss  of  an  eye,  and  has  ever  since  been 
under  treatment.  On  Sunday,  April 
13,  Miss  Broker  and  Mr.  Big  Thunder 
spoke  to  the  Indians  at  the  Christian 
^deavor  Society  of  some  of  their  in- 
teresting experiences  while  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

LETTERS  have  recently  been  re- 
ceived from  George  Owl,  John 
O'Donnell,  and  Fred  Bender.  All  are 
with  the  American  forces  abroad,  and 
though  well  and  iminjured  are  longing 
to  be  back  in  the  United  States  once 
more. 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


NEGRO  WOMEN'S  MOTOR  CORPS 

VTEARLY  six  months  ago  a  Negro 
-^^  women's  motor  corps  was  started 
which  took  up  and  carried  on  most  suc- 
cessfully a  part  of  the  work  of  caring 
for  returning  heroes.  Because  of  its 
efficiency  this  group  of  Ne^o  women 
has  been  taken  over  as  a  distinct  unit 
of  the  Motor  Corps  of  America  and  is 
known  as  the  Major  Little  Unit.  Every 
day  the  corps  has  visited  every  hos- 


pital in  New  York,  has  provided  to- 
bacco for  wounded  Negn>es,  and  has 
taken  the  men  on  a  two-hour  auto- 
mobile ride.  On  Sundays  the  wounded 
are  taken  to  the  various  churches, 
where,  after  the  service,  each  church 
provides  a  good  dinner  for  them. 

New  York  TeUgram 

AN  INDIAN  POUCE  OFFICER 

TfOR  twenty-seven  years  Serflreant 
^      Richard  Bender  has   serveS  the 
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Carson  School  and  Agency  at  Steward, 
Nevada.  As  a  member*  of  the  United 
States  Indian  Police,  a      anted  in  1901, 


he  has  a  lone  and  dist 

and  has  the  honor  of 

turned  without 

forth  to  arrests  - 

that  of  a  deputy  \  ^ 

suppression  of  the'llquor  traffic  among 

Indians.  jlmm^lriean  Indian  Magazine 


fished  record, 
bving  never  re- 

^  offender  he  set 
special  work   is 

cial  officer   in  the 


NEGRO  WOM^  IN  LABOR 


A  MC.JG  w( 
'^^  "nee  in 
of  women  jn 
the  Depai ' 
Negro  w  ■ 
Mrs.  G«o' 


who  sit  in  confer- 
gton  upon  problems 
le  industry  section  of 
it  of    Labor  are  two 
—Mrs.  Helen  Irvin  and 
E.   Haynes,  the  special 


'aids"         dary  VanKleeck,  head  of 
the  ser  Perhaps  of  all  the  women 

cop'^f  with  the  Department  of  La- 
bor .  determine  questions  and  set 
preceu  its  concerning  working  women, 
thes''  'o  have  the  greatest  right  to 
the  le  "expert."  Possessing  a 
thoi  1  knowledge  of  economics, 
law,  I  labor  conditions,  they  spec- 
ialize *n  the  peculiarities  of  their  own 
race. 

Pittsbarffh  Courier 

WAR  WORK  COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL 

AT  Gammon  Theological  Seminarv 
"^^  there  is  conducted  a  War  Work 
Community  School.  Among  the  teach- 
ers and  lecturers  are  Professors 
Haynes  and  Harvey  of  Morehouse 
College,  Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander,  Pro- 
fessor A.  M.  Trawick,  Dr.  P.  M.  Wat- 
ters.  Dt.  D.  D.  Martin,  Dean  Plato 
Durham  of  Emery  University,  and 
specialists  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 
Among  the  special  lecturers  are  Dr. 
P.  James  Bryant,  Bishop  R.  A.  Car- 
ter, Dr.  E.  R.  Carter,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Tobias. 

Southtoestem  Christian  Advocate 

WAR  POEMS 

A  T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Modem 
''•^  Classics  Club  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  the  subject  of  study  was  "The 
Human  Value  of  War  Literature." 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  says:— 

"The  closing  phase  of  the  morning's 
study  dealt  with  verse  that  has  been 


the  vehicle  of  some  of  the  highest 
utterances  that  have  come  out  of  the 
war.  One  of  the  studies  presented 
was  the  dialect  poem-prayer,  *Tek 
Keer  uv  Jim'  by  Leign  Richmond 
Miner,  the  human  value  of  which  lies 
in  its  delineation  of  the  stress  and 
sacrifice  of  Afro- Americans  in  tiie  war, 
and  in  its  reminder  of  the  contribution 
which  each  race  can  make  to  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  world." 

MAGAZINE  NOTES 

AN  interesting  article  in  the  Wo- 
-"^  inen*8  Missionary  Hagazine  for 
March  1919  is  "The  Path  of  Labor: 
Among  Negro  Laborers,"  by  Mrs.  J. 

The  April  issue  of  the  Crisis  con- 
tains an  article  on  "Some  Comtempor- 
ary  Poets  of  the  Negro  Race,"  by 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite. 

In  the  April  Review  of  Reviews  may 
be  found  an  interesting  article  on 
"The  Negro  at  Work,"  by  Prof. 
George  E.  Haynes  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 

"The  Record  of  a  Rescue"  in  Carry 
On  for  March  tells  how  a  returned 
Negro  soldier,  deaf,  dumb,  and  ap- 
parently witless,  was  saved  by  care- 
ful treatment  in  one  of  the  army  hos- 
pitals. 

NEGRO  LABOR  IN  THE  WAR 

■^EGROES  at  work  in  industry  and  in 
■'•^  agriculture  contributed  as  materi- 
ally to  winning  the  war  as  did  Ne^oes 
on  the  battlefront  in  France.  They 
helped  to  build  ships,  to  dig  coal,  to 
operate  railroads,  to  raise  com,  wheat, 
hogs,  and  other  food  prodifcts,  and  to 
raise  cotton  and  other  staples.  Thev 
worked  in  ^wder  plants  and  in  muni- 
tion factones;  they  helped  to  build 
cantonments.  The  brawny  arms  of 
black  stevedores  and  screwmen  loaded 
many  vessels  with  supplies  on  the 
docks  at  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, New  Orleans,  and  other  places, 
and  unloaded  vessels  in  record  time 
at  foreign  ports.  When  the  full  story 
of  the  war  is  written,  the  black  steve- 
dore battalions  at  French  docks,  who 
sometimes  worked  night  and  day  with- 
out relief,  will  have  a  high  place  in 
the  annals  of  victory. 
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THE  SCHOOL  WATERFRONT  IN  1868 

WHEN  Hampton  Institute  opened  in  April  1868,  there  were 
two  teachers,  fifteen  pupils,  and  three  buildings.  When, 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  1  and  2, 1919,  the  friends  of  Hanap- 
ton  came  together  to  celebrate  its  fifty-first  anniversary  and  its 
delayed  semi-centennial,  there  were  over  200  workers  on  the  staff; 
its  enrollment,  including  its  summer  and  training  schools,  had  for 
several  years  reached  nearly  2000;  its  graduates  and  ex-students 
numbered  over  10,000;  and  there  were  140  buildings  on  the 
grounds. 

This  external  growth,  symbolized  on  one  of  the  programs  by 
contrasting  pictures  of  the  school  waterfront  in  1868  and  in  1919, 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  similar  growth  in  value  and  influence, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  two  days'  celebration. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE  WATERFRONT  IN  1919 
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The  first  Anniversary  morninsr  was  unfortunately  stormy, 
but  the  rain  failed  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  Hampton's  guests, 
who  spent  the  early  mominsr  visitinsr  academic  classes,  the  Whit- 
tier  Training  School,  and  the  poultry  plant.  Later  they  assem- 
bled in  Clarke  Hall  to  witness  demonstrations  by  members  of  the 
Senior  Class.  The  annual  Trustees'  Meeting  was  also  held  on 
Thursday  morning,  with  only  two  of  the  number  absent.  At 
this  meeting  a  new  trustee,  Mr.  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  President 
of  the  Newport  News  Shipyard,  was  elected.  Four  state  curators 
met  with  the  trustees  at  this  time.  On  Friday  morning  a  com- 
mittee of  the  alumni  met  with  the  trustees.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  Harris  Barrett,  '84,  Dr.  Sara  W.  Brown,  '97,  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Femandis,  '82,  Messrs  W.  M.  Reid,  '77,  F.  D.  Banks,  '76, 
W.  T.  B.  Williams,  '88,  and  F.  D.  Wheelock,  '88,  Major  Allen 
Washington,  '91,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  '09.  The  last  named 
was  unable  to  be  present  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Lieut  J.  E. 
Scott,  '11,  lately  returned  from  service  in  France  with  the  "Buf- 
faloes." 

The  committee  presented  a  number  of  recommendations, 
practically  all  of  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  new  plans  sug- 
gested in  the  General  Education  Board  survey,  and  with  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  the  trustees.  Dr.  Hanus  was  present  and  gave 
a  clear  and  persuasive  exposition  of  his  views,  especially  on  the 
necessity  of  an  advanced  normal  course  of  two  years. 

DEDICATION  OF  OGDEN  HALL 

IN  the  afternoon  occurred  the  dedication  of  Ogden  Hall, the  beau- 
tiful auditorium  erected  as  a  national  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Curtis  Ogden  of  New  York.  The  auditorium,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  2500,  was  designed  by  Ludlow  and  Peabody, 
and  built,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  by  the  Whitney  Company  of  New 
York.  The  attractive  souvenir  program  for  this  meeting  contained 
a  striking  portrait  of  Mr.  Ogden  and  three  pictures  of  the  build- 
ing about  to  be  dedicated.  Among  the  guests  on  the  platform 
were  the  following  members  of  Mr.  Ogden's  family:  Mrs.  George 
W.  Crary  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Purves,  his  daughters;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Olcott  and  Mr.  Robert  Ogden  Purves,  his  grandchild- 
ren; Mrs.  Charles  W.  Ide,  his  sister;  Miss  Alice  Ogden  and  Mrs. 
Willis  D.  Wood,  his  nieces.  Many  of  Mr.  Ogden's  friends  from 
various  sections  of  the  country  showed  their  devotion  by  their 
presence.  Especially  interesting  guests  were  two  classmates  of 
General  Armstrong  at  Williams  College— Colonel  Archibald  Hop- 
kins of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  John  E.  Denison  of  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  with  Mrs.  Denison.  Prominent  educators  present 
were  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick  and  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board;  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Education;  and  Presidents  McKenzie  of  Fisk,  Ware  of  Atlanta, 
Moton  of  Tuskesree,  and  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  exercises  began  with  a  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Johnson  of 
Richmond,  after  which  Dr.  Gregg  read  the  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President  of  the  University  of  Virginia  :— 

"  I  want  to  send  to  the  Institute  on  this  Anniversary,  not 
only  the  expression  of  my  own  interest  and  faith,  but  the  assur- 
ances of  sympathy  and  good  will  and  desire  for  cooperation  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  which  is  soon  to  celebrate  its  own  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary. 

''The  founding  of  Hampton  Institute  was  a  great  spiritual, 
social,  and  patriotic  achievement  The  story  of  its  life  is  the  story 
of  heroic,  intelligent,  and  devoted  service  to  the  Republic.  The 
future  of  such  a  foundation  deserves  the  cordial  sympathy  and 
helpfulness  of  all  good  citizens  and  the  friendly  cooperation  of  all 
sister  institutions. 

"  Armstrong  and  Frissell  have  written  their  life  deeply  into 
the  history  of  the  higher  life  of  Virginia." 


OGDEN  HALL 

Ogden  Hall  was  formally  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
by  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody,  senior  member  of  the  Board,  re- 
presenting, as  he  said,  **a  very  large  company  of  men,  women, 
and  children  as  the  donors  of  this  building."  Mr.  Peabody  said 
that  an  opportunity  had  been  given  to  everyone  interested  to  con- 
tribute to  the  building  of  Ogden  Hall  because  Dr.  Frissell  felt 
that  this  sharing  of  the  cost  among  white  and  colored  people, 
North  and  South,  would  ''emphasize  particularly  that  extraordin- 
ary faculty  which  Mr.  Ogden  had  of  bringing  together  men  and 
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women  in  large  numbers  and  welding  together  their  minds  and 
hearts  so  that  they  became  thereafter  unified  in  their  purpose 
and  in  their  ardent  intention  to  carry  through  that  purpose/' 
Mr.  Peabody  also  spoke  of  the  personal  interest  taken  by  the 
contractor,  whose  devotion  resulted  in  the  saving  of  $10,000  from 
the  estimated  cost.  President  Taft  accepted  the  building  on  be- 
half of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

It  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  dedication  of  this  auditorium, 
which  was  placed  at  Hampton  to  afford  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  friends  of  education  from  both  North  and  South,  and 
to  commemorate  one  who  did  so  much  to  bring  the  two  sections 
of  the  country  together,  should  be  celebrated  by  addresses  from  a 
white  Northerner,  Dr.  Wilton  Merle-Smith,  D.D.,  Mr.  Ogden's 
pastor  at  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City; 
a  white  Southerner,  Dr.  James  H.  Kirkland,  Chancellor  of  Van- 
derbilt  University;  and  a  Negro,  Professor  Isaac  Fisher,  Univer- 
sity Editor,  Fisk  University.  ^ 

A  fresh  downpour  of  rain  at  the  end  of  the  dedication  ex- 
ercises prevented  the  proposed  adjournment  to  the  school  cem- 
etery for  the  memorial  service  to  Hampton's  former  Principals, 
which  was  held  instead  in  Ogden  Hall,  conducted  by  Dr.  Francis 
G.  Peabody,  prayer  being  offered  by  Rev.  Chester  B.  Emerson. 
Dr.  Peabody  compared  the  two  great  pilots  of  Hampton— ** Arm- 
strong was  a  flaming  fire;  impulsive,  impetuous,  daring,  audacious, 
a  crusader  of  Christianity,  a  Paladin  of  philanthropy.  Frissell 
was  a  steady  light;  patient,  sagacious,  prudent,  wise.  The  one 
was  raised  up  of  God  to  establish  this  untried  work;  the  other  was 
not  less  manifestly  raised  up  to  perpetuate  a  great  institution 
and  to  commend  it  to  two  races  and  to  two  divided  portions  of  a 
common  land. 

"Their  very  graves  are  a  symbol  of  their  lives— Armstrong's 
with  a  colossal,  volcanic  boulder  from  his  Hawaiian  Islands  at  its 
head,  a  great  mass  of  quartz-boulder  at  its  foot,  and  between  the 
two  the  fresh,  green,  budding  leaves  and  the  flowers  strewn  by 
constant  love.  That  was  Armstrong— volcanic  in  temperament, 
granitic  in  firmness,  and  over  all  the  fresh,  fragrant  blossoms  of 
his  sacrificial  life.  And  close  by  the  side  of  Armstrong's  grave 
there  is  soon  to  be  set  a  stone  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  Fris- 
seirs  body:  and  that,  too,  is  to  be  characteristic  of  the  man— a 
simple,  low-lying,  flat  slab  of  dark  stone;  on  it  no  eulogy,  but 
simply  his  name  and  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death;  as  though, 
lying  there  close  to  his  master  and  teacher,  he  could  desire  noth- 
ing else  but  to  be  remembered  as  one  who  served.  That  was 
Frissell." 


1    These  addresses  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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HAMPTON'S  ALUMNI 

NOT  only  from  students  and  educators  did  the  visitors  learn 
of  Hampton's  power  and  influence.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  semi-centennial  was  the  presence  of  over  three 
hundred  members  of  the  Alumni  Association,  whose  appearance 
was  a  concrete  example  of  Hampton's  successful  work.  Amonsr 
them  were  the  five  livinsr  members  of  the  first  graduating  class, 
1871— Mrs.  Julia  Gibbs  Stevens,  Mrs.  Eliza  Jackson  Pindle,  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Weaver,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Watkins,  and  Dr.  Dee  A.  Ellett 
Mrs.  Stevens  and  Mrs.  Pindle  entered  Hampton  on  the  first  day, 
both  coming  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  roomed  together  in  Griggs 
Hall,  and  returned  after  fifty-one  years,  to  room  together  again! 
They,  with  Mr.  Tazewell  Hines,  '72,  who  was  also  present,   are 


THE  ONLY  LIVING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1871 

the  only  ones  living  of  the  first  fifteen  pupils  with  whom  Hamp- 
ton Institute  opened.  Representatives  of  every  class  from  1871 
to  1918  were  present.  Among  the  hundreds  of  other  alunmi  were 
ministers,  lawyers,  teachers,  supervisors,  principals  of  schools, 
doctors,  social  workers,  farm-demonstration  agents,  farmers, 
war  workers,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries,  and  bus- 
iness men  and  women— the  entire  body  giving  an  impression  of 
fine  achievement  and  of  intense  loyalty  to  their  alma  mater.  As 
Dr.  Gregg  said, '  'Hampton  is  proud  of  the  quality  of  its  graduates. ' ' 
Thursday  evening  was  ''Alumni  Night,"  the  large  platform 
of  Ogden  Hall  being  filled  to  overfiowing  with  former  students. 
The  president  of  the  Association,  Mr.  William  M.  Reid,  '77,  pre- 
sided and,  after  introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Lee,  '79, 
gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Alumni  Association,  which  was  organ- 
ized forty  years  ago. 
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An  address  on  "Practical  Farming"  was  made  by  Mr.  George 
D.  Wharton,  '80,  who  went  to  Southside,  Virginia,  to  be  a  teacher, 
and  became  a  farmer  through  necessity,  his  salary  being  only 
$30  per  month.  Mr.  Wharton  has  not  only  made  a  good  living 
himself,  but  has  helped  others  to  do  so  by  selling  them  land  and 
allowing  them  plenty  of  time  to  pay  for  it  while  ''learning  to  do 
by  doing."  He  gave  concrete  illustrations  of  successful  farming 
and  urged  the  Hampton  students  to  "go  back  to  the  land." 

A  paper  on  "Hampton's  Religious  Training,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Palmer,  '89,  showed  the  strong  influence  which  the  school  exerts 
on  the  lives  of  its  graduates  who  are  "standing  the  test  of  the 
hour,  being  supported  by  the  Christlike  spirit  of  patience,  en- 
durance, kindliness,  and  brotherly  love  which  they  imbibed  from 
the  religious  atmosphere  of  Hampton  Institute." 

An  original  poem  —"Hampton:  Fifty  Years^"— was  read  by 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Pernandis,  '82,  and  a  graduate  of  1918,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Garlick,  spoke  on  "Hampton of  Today."  The  last  papei^ "Hamp- 
ton Graduates  as  Teachers,^ "-by  Mr.  W.  T,  B.  Williams,  '88, 
noted  the  fact  that  at  least  ten  Hampton  men  have  taught  as  long 
as  forty  years. 

The  paper  which  follows  is  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Brokenburr,  Class 
of  1906. 

HAMPTON  MEN  IN  PROFESSIONS 
AND  BUSINESS 

MOST  people  with  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  come  in 
contact  marvel  that  I,  a  lawyer,  received  my  academic 
training  at  Hampton  Institute.  When  I  tell  them  that  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  law  school,  covering  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately fifteen  years,  I  was  a  Hampton  student,  they  marvel  the 
more.  Even  many  of  Hampton's  sons  and  daughters  wonder, 
so  prevalent  and  deep  rooted  is  the  idea  that  this  institution 
stands  only  for  nomial-school  ti^aining,  agriculture,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  skilled  tradesmen  and  against  any  other  kind  of 
development. 

Hampton  does  most  emphatically  stand  for  these  things,  and 
has,  by  reason  thereof,  revolutionized  whole  communities.  On 
these  issues  she  "has  sounded  forth  a  trumpet  that  shall  never 
call  retreat,"  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  But,  contrary  to  the  under- 
standing of  many ,  her  position  is  and  always  has  been  that 
students  possessing  special  qualifications  for  business  or  pro- 
fessional careers  should  not  have  their  ambitions  smothered;  and 


1  ThiB  poem  was  printed  in  the  Southern  Workman  for  November  1918. 

2  This  paper  will  be  published  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Southern  Workman. 
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the  evidence  is  and  has  been  that  she  has  inspired  them  with 
high  hopes  and  steeled  them  with  ^eat  determination,  which 
attitude  has  resulted  in  her  being  creditably  represented  in  the 
professional  and  business  life  of  our  country. 

At  least  three  hundred  Hampton  men  are  transplanting  her 
ideals  and  practices  into  Negro  professional  life.  One  hundred 
and  three  of  these  are  graduates  and  have  been  sufficiently 
successful  to  be  regarded  as  established  in  their  callings. 
Twenty-nine  of  this  class  of  one  hundred  and  three  are  ministers, 
twenty-one  are  lawyers,  forty-three  are  doctors,  eight  are 
dentists,  and  two  are  druggists.  Thirty-two  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  respective  communities  and  several  of  this 
number  have  more  than  state-wide  reputations. 

Nine  ministers  have  distinguished  themselves.  Among  them 
are  well-known  church  builders,  pastors  of  some  of  the  foremost 
Negro  congregations,  and  prominent  social-service  leaders.  One 
has  struggled  up  from  the  pastorate  of  a  little  country  church  to 
the  bishopric  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  and  is  respected  in 
that  great  organization  as  an  aggressive  executive  and  one  of  its 
model  ministers.  Another  has  had  marked  success  in  fostering 
cooperation  among  denominations.  Ten  years  ago  he  was  sent 
to  one  of  the  leading  Central  Western  cities  wherein  denomina- 
tional strife  and  jealousies  were  blinding  the  spiritual  leaders  to 
their  duty  of  saving  men  for  God  and  country.  If  the  Baptists 
launched  a  movement  it  was  pretty  certain  that  the  Methodists 
would  do  nothing.  If  the  Methodists  launched  a  movement  the 
Baptists  would  not  coSperate.  In  the  meantime  the  underworld 
waxed  bold  and  aggressive,  young  men  and  women  were  being 
lured  into  dens  of  vice  at  the  very  doors  of  the  churches. 
Gamblers  plied  their  trade  without  shame.  Corrupt  politicians 
were  making  men  disregard  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot  for  gold 
and  for  intoxicating  liquors.  When  he  saw  these  things,  this 
brave  son  of  Hampton,  caring  primarily  for  men  above  creeds, 
for  God  above  denominational  strife,  called  the  leaders  of  the 
warring  forces  together  and  so  impressed  them  with  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  that  they  actually  held  an  interdenominational 
revival,  the  largest  spiritual  and  civic  movement  of  its  kind  ever 
instituted  in  that  city.  It  caused  hundreds  of  people,  some  no- 
torious characters,  to  turn  their  backs  on  their  former  wicked 
ways;  and  they  have  joined  the  church  and  become  sober  and 
self-respecting  citizens. 

Eight  lawyers  have  been  very  successful.  Seven  are  Negroes 
and  one  an  Indian.  The  Negroes  are  engaged  in  general  prac- 
tice. A  typical  example  of  their  success  is  a  young  man  who 
settled  in  one  of  our  important  commercial  centers  a  few  years 
ago,  taking  for  his  motto,  *'Look  forward  and  not  backward." 
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His  first  lefiral  acquaintance  told  him  that  Negroes  in  that  town 
had  never  supported  one  of  their  own  lawyers,  and  that  he  had 
better  leave  at  once.  He  stayed.  Today  he  is  reputed  to  have 
the  largest  following  of  any  lawyer  of  his  race,  and  is  the  legal 
representative  of  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  Negro 
business  interests  in  his  locality,  in  addition  to  which  he  holds 
one  of  the  most  responsible  deputyships  under  the  prosecuting 
attorney  for  his  district.  Another  has  served  as  divorce  deputy 
prosecutor,  and  still  another  has  served  as  special  judge  in 
Negro  cases  in  one  of  our  leading  Central  Western  cities. 

Hampton's  distinguished  Indian  representative  in  the  law 
has  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  Indian  land  cases  and  has 
thereby  rendered  his  people  great  service.  He  is  respected  as 
a  high-class  citizen  and  a  first-rate  lawyer. 

None  of  Hampton's  sons  are  more  willing  to  render  service, 
even  without  hope  of  financial  reward,  than  those  in  the  legal 
profession.  Hundreds  of  cases  might  be  cited  to  prove  this  but 
I  will  call  attention  to  only  one.  Not  long  ago,  a  thrifty  but 
unlearned  colored  man  went  to  the  police  headquarters  in  one 
of  our  large  cities  seeking  the  whereabouts  of  his  brother. 
Instead  of  assisting,  the  police  searched  him  and  found  one 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  certificates  of  deposit  on  his  person. 
Instantly  they  decided  that  he  was  insane  and  caused  a  hurried 
inquest  to  be  had  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  who  sustained 
their  position.  Then  a  guardian  was  appointed  who  took  charge 
of  these  certificates.  When  the  attention  of  an  association  of 
three  lawyers  was  called  to  this,  they  felt  that  a  gross  injustice 
had  been  done  and  brought  habeas  corpus  proceedings  to  have 
this  unfortunate  man's  sanity  tested  before  a  higher  court, 
which  resulted  in  his  immediate  release,  the  discharge  of  the 
guardian,  and  the  restoration  of  his  property.  Although  these 
lawyers,  one  of  whom  was  a  son  of  Hampton,  could  have  ob- 
tained a  good  fee  for  their  services,  not  one  cent  was  charged  or 
received. 

Ten  physicians  have  distinguished  themselves.  Nine  are 
Negroes  and  one  is  an  Indian.  All  are  in  the  general  practice  of 
medicine. 

The  distinguished  Indian  physician  was  for  many  years 
a  successful  practitioner  among  white  people  in  a  large  Western 
city,  but  one  day  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  people  calling  for  his 
help  on  the  reservation,  and  he  went:  be  has  remained  there 
waging  a  campaign  among  them  for  cleaner  homes,  better  babies, 
and  freedom  from  tuberculosis. 

Some  of  the  foremost  physicians  of  the  race  are  among  our 
Negro  graduates.  Two  of  them  are  the  medical  directors  of 
excellent  Negro  hospitals,  and  one  of  them  held  for  many  years 
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an  important  office  in  the  National  Negro  Medical  Association. 
Their  fifirht  against  tuberculosis  and  for  sanitation  has  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Negroes'  campaign  for  good  homes  and 
healthful  districts  in  which  to  live;  and  they  have  done  much  to 
impress  upon  their  people  the  fact  that  strong  bodies  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  racial  advancement 

Four  dentists  have  distinguished  themselves.  They  are 
teaching  the  sound  doctrine  that  one  performs  a  great  civic  duty 
by  properly  caring  for  the  teeth.  One  druggist  has  had  more 
than  normal  success.  His  establishment  is  thoroughly  equipped 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Negro  community 
progress  in  his  city. 

Hampton  men  in  business  have  been  no  less  successful  than 
their  professional  brethren.  More  than  five  hundred  are  either 
in  business  for  themselves  or  are  essential  to  the  success  of  busi- 
ness establishments  with  which  they  are  connected.  Thirty-six 
ate  in  business  for  themselves,  thirty-three  of  whom  are  Negroes 
and  three  are  Indians.  Eight  have  been  very  successful,  six  of 
them  being  Negroes  and  two,  Indians.  This  class  of  eight 
is  composed  of  one  restaurant  keeper,  three  merchants,  one 
clothier,  one  real-estate  and  moving-picture  man,  one  funeral 
director,  and  one  newspaper  publisher. 

The  newspaper  publisher  is  perhaps  the  most  eminent  and  is 
influencing  the  largest  number  of  people.  He  says,  I  "started 
my  paper  with  a  borrowed  capital  of  twent-five  cents,  a  lot  of 
nerve,  and  a  few  good  friends  who  believed  in  me.  By  dint  of 
hard  work  punctuated  by  a  few  knocks  I  have  built  the  paper  up 
to  its  present  status— 115,000  copies  per  week  and  still  climbing. 
I  have  a  permanent  working  force  of  about  thirty  and  give  par- 
tial emplo3rment  to  two  or  three  hundred  more.''  This  is  the 
largest  Negro  newspaper  in  America  and  it  has  been  one  of 
the  great  champions  of  a  hundred  per  cent  Americanism  and 
American  rights  and  privileges  to  all  citizens  at  all  times. 

A  great  many  of  Hampton's  sons  are  successfully  teaching 
their  people  the  advantages  of  organized  effort  in  business.  At 
least  eleven  very  successful  corporations  owe  either  their  estab- 
lishment or  maintenance,  or  both,  largely  to  the  sagacity  and 
determination  of  these  men.  One  is  a  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion, one  a  hotel  company,  three  are  insurance  companies,  three 
are  banks,  one  is  a  drug  store,  one  an  amusement  company,  and 
one  an  undertaking  establishment. 

The  People's  Building  and  Loan  Association  of  Hampton  has 
possibly  been  the  most  successful.  It  has  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $600,000,  pays  seven-per-cent  dividends,  has  been  the 
agency  through  which  at  least  500  homes  have  been  bought  or 
retained,   and  has  inspired  the  establishment  of  at  least  six 
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building  and  loan  associations  and  land  companies  in  the  South. 
At  least  800  men  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of 
America  are  this  day  thinking  of  "  Hampton,  My  Home  by  the 
Sea,''  in  a  spirit  of  intense  devotion,  with  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude, and  a  pride  that  only  Hamptonians  can  have  in  the  tri- 
umphs of  this  institution  during  the  past  fifty  years. 


ON  this    evening  an  informal  address  was   made    by    Mr. 
Moorfield  Storey  of  Boston,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Colored  People. 

"I  have  been  astonished  and  inspired,"  he  said,  ''by  what  I 
have  seen  here  today.  The  lesson  which  Hampton  is  teaching  this 
country  is  the  lesson  which  every  citizen  ought  to  learn.  When 
a  great  subject  like  the  race  question  has  to  be  disposed  of,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  ways  of  doing  it,  all  sorts  of  contributions  from 
different  men  and  different  organizations,  and  all  are  needed. 

*'  There  are  some  who  think  the  Negro  should  devote  him- 
self to  acquiring  knowledge  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
and  business.  There  are  others  who  think  what  is  needed  is 
higher  education,  that  the  Negro  needs  leaders,  preachers,  men 
who  can  hold  their  own  in  any  institution  of  the  world.  There 
are  some  who  feel  that  a  little  active,  vigorous  self-assertion,  a 
little  combative  contribution  is  needed.  There  are  others  who 
want  to  smooth  everything  over  and  talk  merely  of  peace.  All 
are  needed.  All  are  making  contributions  to  the  general  result, 
and  instead  of  wasting  our  time  in  finding  fault  with  each  other's 
methods,  if  we  recognize  the  fact  that  each  is  working  in  his  own 
way,  and  that  his  way  may  be  the  Lord's  way  quite  as  well  as 
our  own,  much  will  be  accomplished. 

"  The  great  lesson  which  this  country  wants  to  learn  is  that 
in  order  to  advance,  all  Americans,  whatever  their  national  de- 
scent, whatever  their  color,  whatever  their  religion,  whatever 
their  prejudice,  must  work  together— everyone  trying  to  advance 
all  his  fellows  and  not  trying  to  keep  anyone  down  or  back.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  lesson  taken  to  heart  which  was  expressed 
in  the  ancient  toast:  The  various  peoples  of  the  United  States, 
distinct  like  the  billows,  but  one  like  the  sea.'  " 

Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  offered  from  the  fioor  a  motion 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Storey,  who  "at  great  personal  inconvenience  un- 
dertook to  carry  through  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  segregation  laws.  "I 
should  like  to  move,  "said  Mr.  Peabody  ''that  the  Hampton  Alumni 
Association  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of  what  Mr.  Storey  did, 
not  merely  for  the  Negro  race  but  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
for  the  white  people  of  the  South,  in  establishing  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  those  laws,  which  are  the  curse  of  true  democracy." 
This  motion  was  enthusiastically  carried. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  Mr.  Reid  asked  Mr.  Taf t  to 
come  to  the  platform,  and  presented  to  him,  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  $3500  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Alumni 
Association— $2500  for  a   ''HoUis  B.  Frissell  Scholarship,"  and 
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$1000  to  be  added  to  the  Alumni  ''Armstrong  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship," making  it  also  $2500.  Mr.  Reid  added  that  twenty-five  of 
the  alumni  had  pledged  themselves  to  raise  $100  each  to  provide, 
by  next  Anniversary,  a  third  scholarship  to  be  known  as  the 
"Mary  P.  Mackie  Scholarship.'' 

The  Alumni  Chorus  did  some  especially  fine  singing  of  planta- 
tion songs,  under  the  leadership  of  Lieut.  Lancaster,  '10  (lately 
overseas  with  the  367th  Infantry,  the  original  "Buffaloes")  who 
also  led  the  school  in  its  chorus  singing  on  both  Anniversary  days. 
"Alumni  Night"  ended  with  the  singing  of  "Hampton,  My  Home 
by  the  Sea,"  led  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Dett,  its  author  and  Hampton's 
director  of  vocal  music. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  MARCH  TO  DINNER 
Foar  bnndred  Whittter  children  are  ieadinir  the  procMtion 

ANNIVERSARY  DAY 

FRIDAY  was  a  golden  day  for  a  Golden  Anniversary.  The  pro- 
cession of  students,  alumni,  trustees,  and  visitors  passed  in  re- 
view before  the  Mansion  House  on  its  way  to  Ogden  Hall,  the 
long  line  of  graduates  being  warmly  applauded.  The  pictures  on 
the  souvenir  profirrams  for  this  day  showed  portraits  of  General 
Armstrong  and  Dr.  Frissell,  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  the 
school  waterfronts  in  1868  and  1919,  the  new  Administration 
Building,  the  Church  tower,  and  Carl  Schurz  Hall. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  G.  Lake  Imes, 
head  of  Phelps  Hall  Bible  School,  Tuskegee  Institute,  followed  by 
the  announcement  by  Dr.  Gregg  of  Anniversary  gifts :  suitable 
platform  furniture  for  Ogden  Hall  from  Mr.  Ogden's  family; 
$20,000  from  the  family  of  Capt.  Charles  B.  Wilder,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  when  General  Armstrong  came 
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to  Hampton;  $25,000  from  the  General  Education  Board  for  the 
maintenance  of  Ogden  Hall;  and  $3500  from  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion mentioned  above. 

Two  talks  and  a  demonstration  were  sriven  by  members  of 
the  Class  of  1919— ''The  Negro  a  Patriotic  American;''  the  Pre- 
paration of  an  Invalid's  Tray;"  and  "A  South  African's  Story." 


A  SOUTH  AFRICAN'S  STORY 

BY  COLUMBUS  K.  SIHAN60 

President  of  Hampton's  Senior  Class  from  Melsetter.  Southfom  Rhodesia,  South  Africa 

IN  Portuguese  East  Africa  I  was  bom  and  reared  under  the  same 
conditions  as  other  African  children.  Since  there  were  no 
schools  to  go  to,  my  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  tending  my 
father's  sheep  and  goats;  in  swimming,  fishing, and  hunting;  and 
also  in  playing  many  African  games.  All  this  was  very  exciting 
and  amusing. 

I  saw  people  who  could  read  and  write  Portuguese  and  I 
always  wondered  what  was  in  their  eyes  that  made  them  read 
and  write.  The  art  of  reading  and  writing  impressed  us  so 
much  that  when  we  were  playing  we  used  to  take  leaves  of  trees 
and  punch  little  holes  in  them  and  send  them  to  other  boys  as 
letters.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  went  to  work  at  Beira,  the 
nearest  town  to  my  home.  Here  I  saw  more  people  of  my  own 
color  who  could  read  and  this  filled  me  with  a  desire  to  learn. 
I  learned  how  to  read  figures  by  playing  cards  (but  not  for 
gambling).  When  I  knew  how  to  read  the  days  of  the  month  I 
thought  it  was  wonderful. 

In  1905  a  missionary  under  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  started  a  school  in  Beira.  Many  young  men  attended 
this  school.  A  few  months  later  the  students  were  arrested, 
beaten,  and  imprisoned  by  the  Portuguese  Government  officials 
who  were  hostile  toward  the  education  of  the  natives.  For 
a  while,  this  disturbance  interfered  with  the  mission  work,  but 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  that  energetic  missionary,  Mr. 
Fred  R.  Bunker,  the  school  was  reopened  and  was  soon  crowded 
again  by  the  same  young  men  who  had  been  arrested,  and 
others.  You  wish  to  know  whether  I  was  one  of  these  brave 
young  men.  No,  all  this  happened  around  me.  I  wanted  to 
learn,  but  the  outward  fear  of  the  Portuguese  was  stronger 
than  my  inner  desire.  I  even  laughed  at  some  of  these  unfortunate 
students  who  suffered  from  the  hands  of  autocratic  rulers  of  the 
inquisition  type. 

I  was  talking  one  day  with  one  of  these  young  men  and 
told  him  how  much  I  would  like  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
He  agreed  to  teach  me.  I  had  my  first  lesson  in  the  alphabet  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  lesson  took  about  a  half  an  hour.  Al- 
though I  left  my  teacher  without  a  book  and  went  to  a  place 
where  I  could  not  get  one,  I  never  forgot  that  first  lesson.  The 
following  morning,  as  I  was  walking  on  the  seashore,  I  tried  to 
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make  the  letters  that  I  had  learned  on  the  sand.  When  I  went 
to  bed  I  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  ^  I  had  been  taught,  but  as  time 
went  on,  I  began  to  t^ke  a  vacationtm  my  prayers,  praying  now 
and  then,  like  a  good  churchman  who  prays  more  on  Sundays. 
When  I  returned  to  Beira,  I  bought  a  book  and  found  that  I 
still  remembered  my  first  lesson.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
boys  who  went  to  school,  I  learned  my  lessons  rapidly,  but  I  was 
still  unwilling  to  go  to  school  myself,  for  fear  of  the  Portuguese. 

One  Sunday  a  young  man  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  Sunday 
service.  I  declined  the  invitation,  but  on  Monday  I  visited  the 
school  and  decided  to  stay,  though  I  had  been  preparing  to  go 
home.  After  a  few  weeks  I  rose  one  Sunday  in  the  meeting  and 
decided  to  follow  Christ.  With  full  knowledge  of  what  this  de- 
cision meant?  No,  but  as  one  going  from  darkness  into  light.  My 
studies  now  consisted  of  reading  the  New  Testament  and  a  book 
that  contained  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. On  one  occasion  the  hostile  governor  visited  the  school 
only  to  tell  us  with  threatening  words  that  we  were  fools  for 
attending  it.  Shortly  after  he  sent  police  to  arrest  us.  One 
student  was  arrested.  I  escaped  this  because  the  police  were 
instructed  not  to  come  to  the  school  but  to  arrest  those  who  came 
outside.  This  young  man  who  was  arrested  for  the  second  time 
was  treated  with  more  cruelty  than  before.  This  time  he  re- 
ceived fifty  strokes  on  the  hands  instead  of  twelve. 

These  repeated  persecutions  disturbed  and  hindered  the 
work  very  much.  Mr.  Bunker,  the  missionary,  thought  it  was 
unwise  to  carry  on  the  work  under  these  almost  impossible  con- 
ditions, and  told  us  that  if  we  wanted  we  could  go  to  our  homes 
and  escape  persecution.  We  knew  very  well  that  staying  in 
school  meant  constant  danger,  but  we  ako  knew  that  leaving 
school  meant  going  into  darkness  and  ignorance.  This  mis- 
sionary had  planted  in  us  the  desire  to  learn  and  to  follow  Christ. 
We  had  seen  the  light  and  were  determined  to  follow  it, 
although  we  did  so  with  unsteady  steps  and  wavering  faith.  We 
told  him  that  we  would  stay  with  him  and  take  what  might 
come.  He  then  told  us  of  a  school  at  Mount  Silinda  Mission 
Station  in  Rhodesia,  225  miles  away.  This  distance  had  to  be 
walked.  Three  of  us  decided  to  go;  225  miles  when  traveled  by 
train  or  any  other  conveyance,  on  a  good  road,  is  not  very  far, 
but  when  you  remember  that  this  journey  lay  across  the  wilder- 
ness, through  the  jungles,  at  some  places  on  an  almost  unbeaten 
path,  and  with  villages  twenty  or  thirty  miles  apart,  you  will 
realize  that  the  way  was  long  and  tiresome.  The  journey  took 
us  eleven  days. 

After  spending  two  years  at  Mt.  Silinda,  with  eight  other 
young  men  who  followed  our  example,  we  started  for  home. 
Later  we  returned  to  Mt.  Silinda  with  eleven  more  young  men, 
making  our  number  twenty-two.  It  was  during  these  journeys 
that  I  saw  the  needs  of  my  people,  and  it  was  this  vision 
that  caused  me,  together  with  other  young  men,  to  go  out 
for  three  weeks,  during  vacation,  not  for  pay  but  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  places  which  were  far  from  the  school.  It  was  through 
the  personal  contact  I  had  with  the  missionaries  at  Mt.  Silinda, 
especially  my  teacher,  Miss  Minnie  Clark,  that  my  desire  for 
education  was  increased  and  my  faith  in  the  Lord  strengthened. 
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It  was  largely  through  her  that  I  was  influenced  to  come  to 
Hampton.  I  came  nearly  five  years  ago,  and  have  been  learning 
the  practical  education  of  the  hand,  head,  and  heart  with  the 
express  purpose  of  going  back  to  teach  my  people  who  are  still  in 
darkness. 

To  some  people  the  name  "Africa  "  is  only  associated  with  wild 
animals,  cannibals,  and  savages,  but  I  can  never  forget  that  my 
people  live  there.  Many  years  ago  the  vast  area  of  Africa  was 
divided  among  the  European  powers  for  commercial  exploitation. 
Everywhere  the  natives  were  demoralized  and  made  destitute  by 
inhuman  treatment.  In  some  colonies  slavery  and  forced  labor 
carried  death  and  desolation  far  and  wide,  except  here  and  there 
where  noble  men  and  women  from  this  and  other  countries,  who 
had  gone  there  as  missionaries,  brought  light  and  comfort  to 
those  who  lived  in  darkness  and  ignorance. 

Through  ignorance  the  Africans  are  today  the  victims  of  all 
sorts  of  vices  and  diseases.  For  instance,  in  that  gold-mining 
center,  the  city  of  Johannesburg,  where  the  natives  of  many 
African  tribes  are  employed  by  the  hundreds,  there  were  112 
arrests  in  one  week  for  drunkenness— 12  were  white,  the  rest 
natives;  12,274  convictions  in  one  year  for  intemperance;  809 
white,  the  remainder  native  men  and  women.  There  are  about 
6000  native  women  and  girls  in  Johannesburg  alone,  who  are 
living  any  and  everywhere,  unprepared  to  meet  and  adjust 
themselves  to  civilization.  With  these  are  many  men  and  boys 
who  are  the  victims  of  all  evils,  who  are  sinking  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  sin  ;who  are  paying  daily  the  penalty  of  sorrow  and  death. 

These  conditions  in  Johannesburg,  the  so-called  ''University 
of  Crime,''  whose  graduates  carry  to  their  tribes  and  communi- 
ties the  worst  elements  of  civilization,  illustrate  the  great  need 
for  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  Africa.  And  the  war  has  opened 
Africa  as  never  before.  People  in  Europe  are  thinking  and  talk- 
ing about  Africa  and  her  future.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  Africa.  And  the  eyes  of  Africa  are  upon  you;  she  hopes 
that  some  of  you  will  answer  the  call  and  help  to  carry  the  light 
of  truth  to  her  people  so  that  they,  too,  may  have  life  more 
abundantly. 

Whatever  changes  in  territory  the  Peace  Conference  may 
bring,  Africa  will  still  be  pleading  with  America  for  help.  She 
needs  industrial  instructors  who  will  teach  the  Africans  to  de- 
velop her  resources.  She  calls  for  agriculturists  to  teach  her 
sons  to  till  her  rich  soil  and  prevent  the  deadly  famines,  which 
are  so  prevalent.  She  is  calling  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
workers  who  will  better  conditions  and  lay  hold  upon  the  entire 
life  of  her  sons  and  daughters  in  the  cities.  She  is  pleading  for 
doctors  who  will  save  many  people  who  are  dying  from  prevent- 
able diseases  through  lack  of  hygienic  and  sanitary  knowledge. 

Africa  needs  teachers  and  ministers  to  educate  her  vast 
population  which  is  still  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  to  enable 
the  African  races  to  develop  their  latent  powers,   to  cultivate 
their  peculiar  gifts,  to  create  a  characteristic  life  of  their  own, 
and  so  enrich  the  life  of  humanity  by  their  distinctive  contributions. 
"0  Africa !    Thou  hast  dwelt  too  long  in  the  night. 
God  is  rising  in  the  heart  of  mankind, 
AH  the  world  glows  with  his  light." 
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GREETINGS  were  brought  to  Hampton  by  Dr.Lucien  E.  Warner, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association.  The  addresses  which  followed,  by  Dr.M.Ashby 
Jones  of  Atlanta,  Dr.  R.  R.  Moton  of  Tuskegee,  and  ex-President 
Taf t,  who  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  forty-five  can- 
didates for  diplomas,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

"the  golden  wedding" 

THE  closing  feature  of  the  semi-centennial  was  the  present- 
ation by  the  Sophoclean  Club,  a  student  organization,  of  "The 
Golden  Wedding, '*  dramatized  by  Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom  from  the 
story  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.  This  took  place  on  Friday  even- 
ing in  Ogden  Hall. 


INTERIOR  OF  OGDBN  HALL 

The  scene  was  laid  in  a  small  town  in  Louisiana  at  Christmas 
time,  1890.  Seated  on  the  porches  of  adjoining  one-roomed  cabins 
divided  by  a  partition  with  an  opening  through  which  they  could 
see  each  other,  Bro'  Alexander-the-Great  Smith  Thompson  and 
Sis'  Cicily  Smith  Garrett  smoked  and  conversed  together.  Roses 
climbed  up  the  walls  of  the  old  cabins  and  a  rooster  scratched 
contentedly  in  his  coop  beside  Bro'  Thompson's  door.  Finding 
that  this  rooster  was  to  form  his  Christmas  dinner.  Sis'  Garret 
offered  to  cook  it  for  him  and  invited  him  to  eat  Christmas  dinner 
with  her  the  following  day. 

The  second  scene  was  laid  in  Sis'  Garrett's  spotless  cabin, 
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the  table  covered  with  a  red  cloth  on  which  the  dinner  was  set 
Bro'  Thompson  came  arrayed  in  best  black  coat  and  high  white 
collar,  while  Sis'  Garrett,  in  clean  white  apron  and  bandanna, 
did  the  honors.  As  the  conversation  turned  on  old  days,  Sis' 
Garrett's  suspicions,  already  aroused  by  Bro'  Thompson's  ac- 
counts of  his  youth,  were  confirmed  by  his  story  of  his  wedding 
and  bride,  and  it  became  apparent  that  Sis'  Garrett  was  his  long- 
lost  wife.  A  touching  reunion  took  place,  followed  by  many  re- 
miniscences. 

The  final  scene  showed  the  ''golden  wedding"  in  the  church, 
where  several  preachers  were  attending  Conference,  one  of  whom. 
Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  turned  out  to  be  "Little  Joe,"  the  son  of  the 
old  couple.  He  introduced  his  wife  and  their  children,  the  young- 
est of  whom,  a  baby  in  arms,  he  promised  to  name  Alexander-the- 
Great,  the  proud  errandfather  declaring  that  this  one  would  be  the 
greatest  of  them  all. 

An  additional  attraction  of  this  artistic  production  was  the 
wonderful  singing  of  plantation  melodies  between  each  scene  by 
a  chorus  of  young  men  and  women,  who  also  formed  the  congre- 
gation at  the  wedding.  Much  of  the  success  attending  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  ''Golden  Wedding"  was  due  to  the  excellent  taste 
of  costume  and  setting,  for  which  Miss  Folsom  was  largely 
responsible. 

ANNIVERSARY  GUESTS 

THE  Anniversary  exercises  brought  together  a  great  company 
of  representative  white  and  colored  citizens,  including  many 
who  have  won  distinction  in  the  political,  business,  religious,  and 
professional  life  of  the  nation.  The  new  auditorium  was  unable  to 
seat  the  crowd,  many  standing  throughout  the  long  exercises. 

Among  those  from  New  York  were  Mr.  Frank  L.  Babbott  and 
Miss  Babbott,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bigelow,  Miss  Theodora  Bulkley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Burlin,  Miss  Dougherty,  Mr.  A.  S.  Frissell  and 
Miss  Frissell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  H.  Kelsey,  Miss  Julia  Lathers,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  McKelway, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Moss,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Olcott  and  Miss  Olcott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  H.  Parsons,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Schieffielin  and  Miss  Schief- 
felin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Trowbridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Willcox,  and  Mrs.  John  Van  Nostrand. 

From  Boston  came,  among  others,  Mrs.  John  F.  Moors,  pres- 
ident, Mrs.  L.  C.  Cornish,  secretary.  Miss  Alice  P.  Tapley, 
treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Everett,  assistant  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Peabody,  of  the  Advisory  Board,  of  the  Boston  Hampton 
Committee;  Miss  Marion  Doolittle,  head  worker  of  the  Robert 
Gould  Shaw  House;  Rev.  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  Hon.  W.  Cameron 
Forbes  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  William  Hathaway  Forbes;  Dr.  and 
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Mrs.  James  B.  Gregg,  father  and  mother  of  Hampton's  Principal; 
Miss  Marian  Homans;  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody  and  his  daughter, 
Miss  Gertrude  Peabody;  Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips,  and  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Tappan. 

Some  of  the  guests  from  Philadelphia  were  Mrs.  B.  Borie,  Jr., 
Dr.  Chas.  J.  Hatfield,  Chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Hampton 
Committee,  Mrs.  John  Markoe,  Miss  Ellen  Morris,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Scat- 
tergood,  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Tilge.  Among  other  guests  from  the 
North  were  Professor  and  Mrs.  0.  J.  Campbell  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howell  Cheney  of  South  Manchester, 
Conn.,  Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Haw- 
kins of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Bosenwald 
and  daughter  of  Chicago. 

From  Richmond  came  Mrs.  B.  B.  Munford,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Dash- 
iell,  Mrs.  W.  S.  McNeill,  Miss  Ella  Agnew,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Russell  Bowie,  Miss  Ora  Hatcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  Davis, 
and  Dr.  J.  J.  Gravatt;  from  Petersburg,  Dr.  C.  B.  Bryan;  and 
from  Hampton  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Darling. 

Among  the  colored  people  present  were  sixteen  Tuskegee- 
ans— Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington  and  her  son  Davidson,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Moton,  Mr.  Warren  Logan,  treasurer,  Mr.  C.  H.  Gib- 
son, chief  accountant;  Dr.  J.  A.  Kenney,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Medical  Association,  with  Mrs.  Kenney ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Palmer,  Mrs.  Robins,  Mr.  Chisholm,  Mrs.  Estella  Mack 
Evans,  and  Rev.  G.  Lake  Imes  ;  Hon.  Emmett  J.  Scott,  on  leave 
of  absence  from  Tuskegee,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
War;  and  Major  Julius  B.  Ramsey,  also  on  leave  of  absence  from 
Tuskegee,in  War  Community  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  few  of 
the  many  other  colored  visitors  were  Dr.  Sara  W.Brown,  teacher  of 
biology  at  the  Armstrong  School,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  Harris 
Barrett,  superintendent  of  the  Virginia  Industrial  Home  School; 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Fernandis,  social  service  organizer,  now  in  Chester, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  Delia  Hayden,  principal  of  the  Franklin  Industrial 
School,  Virginia;  President  E.  A.  Long  of  Christiansburg  Institute, 
Va. ;  Secretary  C.  H.  Tobias,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  National  War 
Work  Council;  and  Mr.W.M.  Reid,  President  of  the  Alumni  Ass'n. 

Many  former  Hampton  workers  returned  for  the  semi-centen- 
nial—Mrs. S.  C.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Edith  Armstrong  Talbot,  Lieut. 
S.  D.  Frissell,  Dr.  T.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  Grace  Hyde  Bouv6,  Miss 
Rossa  Cooley  and  Miss  Grace  House,  principals  of  Penn  School; 
Miss  Mary  T.  Galpin,  Miss  Charlotte  L.  Mackie,  a  worker  from 
1870-1886;  Mrs.  Anna  Doggett  Page,  Mrs.  George  W.  Lane,  at 
Hampton  in  1869;  the  Misses  Tileston,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  T. 
Scott,  and  Misses  Emma  Johnston,  Annie  Knight,  A.  B.  Rock- 
well, Ida  A.  Tourtellot,  Mary  R.  Ripley,  Elizabeth  Swift,  Frances 
Chickering,  Anna  Vinton,  Sarah  M.  Howland,  and  Bessie  Tower. 
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BY  WILTON  HERLE-SHITR 

Pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City 

EMERSON  says,  ''  What  you  are  speaks  so  loud  I  cannot  hear 
what  you  say."  What  he  means  is,  that  the  unconscious 
influence  of  a  man's  life  is  its  most  telling  eloquence.  This  truth 
impresses  me  at  Hampton  as  nowhere  else  when  I  think  of 
Armstrong,  Frissell,  and  Kobert  Ogden.  Remarkable  men  have 
builded  here,  men  who  radiated  power,  whose  characters  were 
dynamic,  from  whom  streamed  out  a  living  energy  that  altered 
and  shaped  in  some  little  measure  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
it  ever  touched.  Hampton  has  many  glorious  assets;  but  the 
greatest' of  them  all  is  the  character  and  strength  of  the  leaders 
who  have  given  themselves  to  her  development.  And  not  least 
among  them  was  Robert  Ogden.    ♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  all  that  I  shall  say  today  I  desire  to  have  in  mind  this 
great  body  of  students  whose  interests  so  commanded  the  time 
and  thought  of  this  truly  great  man.  I  want  to  paint  his  char- 
acter and  life  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  stand  out  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  them  and  a  challenge  to  them  to  make  the  most  of  their 
lives.  The  question  I  ask  is  this:  What  was  it  that  made  Robert 
Ogden's  life  so  telling  and  of  such  extraordinary  efficiency? 

(1)  His  personality.  He  had  unusual  magnetism  and  charm. 
The  English  critic,  A.  C.  Benson,  in  a  very  delightful  essay  on 
*'  Charm,"  after  discussing  many  other  things  that  contribute  to 
it,  makes  its  most  secret  essence  to  be  vitality.  A  man  to  have 
charm  must  be  alive  to  his  finger  tips,  exuberantly  alive.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  certainly  had  charm  of  this  kind.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Benson  is  right.  Graciousness,  which  is  born  out  of  a  loving 
heart,  is  to  me  an  even  more  important  secret  of  charm.  But 
Mr.  Ogden  had  both.  His  vitality  was  tremendous.  Few  men 
have  been  more  alive,  but  the  quality  that  drew  men  to  him  was 
his  unusual  sympathy.  I  have  seen  oftentimes  the  tear  in  his 
eye  and  heard  the  quaver  in  his  voice  when  talking  of  men  and 
races  who  needed  a  fair  chance  in  life.  It  was  his  heart  that 
mellowed  and  made  beautiful  his  personality.  His  thought  was 
never  of  himself.    He  wanted  no  honors,  only  to  serve.    ♦  ♦  ♦ 

But  his  personality  was  not  lovable  only.  It  had  the  hard- 
ened steel  of  invincible  strength.      Someone  says,    "The  strong 
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man  and  the  waterfall  carve  their  own  way/'  Robert  Ogden 
made  his  own  way  in  business  life  through  unsurpassed  courage 
and  rare  devotion  to  duty,  and,  by  invincible  will,  to  high  and 
proudest  station.  He  bore  his  whole  weight  upon  everything  he 
undertook,  and  sometimes  he  weighed  a  ton  ! 

He  did  not  hope  for  laurels  in  easy,  idle  drifting.  He  knew 
the  huzzas  were  for  men  who  bend  to  the  oars.  He  loved  work. 
That  little  poem  of  Angela  Morgan's  describes  the  spirit  of  his 
business  life:— 

"Work! 
Thank  God  for  the  swing  of  it. 
For  the  clamoring,  hammering  ring  of  it, 
Passion  of  labor  daily  hurled 

On  the  mighty  anvils  of  the  world. 

•  •  •  * 

Oh,  what  is  so  fierce  as  the  flame  of  it. 
And  what  is  so  huge  as  the  aim  of  it. 
Thundering  on  through  death  and  doubt. 
Calling  the  plan  of  the  Maker  out; 
Work,  the  Titan;  Work,  the  friend. 

Shaping  the  earth  to  a  glorious  end; 

•  •  •  * 

Thank  God  for  a  world  where  none  may  shirk. 
Thank  God  for  the  splendor  of  work !  '* 
That  was  Robert  Ogden ! 

Add  to  this  picture  unbending  principle  and  devotion  to 
truth.  The  wrestle  of  life  is  with  the  arms.  The  feet  must  be 
firmly  planted.  Robert  Ogden  stood  fast  on  God's  eternal  truth. 
His  character  had  bone  in  it,  not  the  sinews  of  good  impulses 
only,  which  are  useless  alone,  but  the  bone  of  solid  conviction 
and  principle.  Hence  there  was  something  in  his  character  you 
could  tie  to,  and,  more  than  that,  something  you  could  pry  on; 
and  he  never  failed  the  man  that  trusted  him.  He  had  principle, 
purpose,  courage,  and  almost  divine  unselfishness  and  love. 

(2)  But  in  the  second  place  he  had  vision.  It  is  one  thing 
to  be  a  man  of  character  and  strength.  It  is  even  a  greater 
thing  to  be  a  seer.  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  most  con- 
spicuous factor  of  this  truly  great  life  was  the  vision  of  the  man. 
He  saw  further  and  he  saw  more  clearly  than  other  men,  and 
more  than  this  he  unfolded  and  gave  his  vision  to  others,  and  by 
it  profoundly  influenced  the  thinking  of  this  land  upon  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  and  embarrassing  questions  of  our  day. 

It  was  a  momentous  day  truly  when  the  young  Armstrong 
met  the  young  Robert  Ogden  and  a  life-long  friendship  was 
plighted.  General  Armstrong  fascinated  Ogden  and  when,  after 
the  war,  he  went  into  this  difficult  work  and  called  Mr.  Ogden  to 
his  side  he  made  an  alliance  between  this  rapidly  rising  young 
business  man  and  a  great  Cause  which  soon  became  an  absorbing 
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passion  in  Mr.  Ogden's  heart  *  *  *  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hampton  in  1874  and  was  made  its 
President  in  1894.  Soon  after  this  he  began  the  famous  trips  of 
Northerners  to  Southern  educational  institutions  and  conferences. 
He  saw  with  unerring  vision  that  the  hope  for  the  South  lay  in 
the  education  of  both  races,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  great  interest  in  education  in  the  South,  and  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplying of  the  monies  voted  by  the  Southern  states  for  education 
were  due  largely  to  the  vision  and  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Ogden. 
These  trips  of  a  hundred  or  more  distinguished  Northerners  as 
Mr.  Ogden's  guests  to  some  Southern  educational  conference, 
a  project  that  cost  him  probably  in  his  life  nearly  $100,000,  ac- 
complished untold  results.  The  whole  cause  was  stimulated,  the 
South  was  awakened,  the  North  began  to  understand  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  South,  and  the  warmest  relations  were  estab- 
lished. And  last  but  not  least,  out  of  it  all  sprang  the  two  great 
Boards— the  Southern  Education  Board,  and  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  endowed  largely  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who 
had  seen  the  need  through  Mr.  Ogden's  eyes,  and  whose  con- 
tributions have  done  extraordinary  things  for  education  in  the 
neediest  parts  of  our  country.  Think  of  it— all  these  results 
develop  out  of  the  vision  of  one  man  !  No  wonder  a  prominent 
Southerner  says,  ''Mr.  Ogden  was  the  greatest  benefactor  the 
South  has  had  since  Appomattox.''  In  Georgia  alone  $20,000,000 
were  added  to  the  educational  appropriation  annually,  and  in  10 
years  1000  high  schools  were  established.    *  *  * 

(3)  I  make  mention  in  the  third  pla^e  of  the  faith  of  the  man. 
This  above  all  things  else  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  secret  of 
his  efficient  and  masterful  life.  I  cannot  forget  how  the  histo- 
rian of  old  in  his  honor  roll  of  men  who  had  victoriously  accom- 
plished great  tasks,  names  faith  as  their  secret  impulsion— "who 
through  faith,"  he  says,  ''subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  right- 
eousness, obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  out  of 
weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to 
flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.  "  This  historian  sees  these  men 
mightily  hurled  by  unseen  and  superhuman  forces,  coming 
against  worldly  obstacles  with  irresistible  impact,  and  all  earthly 
opposition  crashing  down  before  men  who  were  driven  hard  by 
faith. 

Robert  Ogden  was  a  man  of  faith— an  elder  in  the  church, 
through  a  large  part  of  his  life  superintendent  of  a  great  Sun- 
day school,  later  a  teacher  of  a  large  Bible  Class,  always  a  man 
of  faith  and  a  man  of  God.  He  believed  God  was  ever  with  the 
right,  and  in  this  belief  he  labored.  He  never  questioned  God's 
willingness  to  help  in  every  cause  big  enough  and  worthy  enough 
to  challenge  his  help.  It  was  his  triumphant  faith  that  sharp- 
ened his  vision  and  nerved  his  arm. 
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He  believed  also  in  man— in  the  possibility  and  capacity  of 
poor,  humble,  naked  humanity,  stripped  of  everything  the  world 
calls  great.  He  believed  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  South 
with  dark  skins  but  white  souls  should  have  their  chance,  and  to 
this  dream  of  the  uplift  of  a  race  he  gave  his  life  in  boundless 
sacrifice.  The  accomplishments  of  his  life  work  are  as  yet  un- 
measured and  untold.  They  could  never  be  tabulated  in  statis- 
tics—but I  am  sure  they  are  fhr  beyond  our  dreams. 

And  this  was  Robert  Ogden— great  in  heart,  great  in  intel- 
lect, great  in  vision,  great  in  faith.  Few  men  of  his  day  reach 
higher  into  the  heavens. 

One  of  our  poets  makes  Ck>lumbia  speak  like  this  :  — 

"  Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains ; 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  plains  ; 
Men  with  empires  in  their  purpose 
And  new  eras  in  their  brains- 
Pioneers  to  clear  thought's  marshlands 
And  to  cleanse  old  errors'  fen. 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains. 
Bring  me  men— Bring  me  men." 
Hampton  presents  Robert  C.  Ogden. 
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BY  ISAAC  FISHER 

Univenity  Editor.  Fiak  Univenity 

WE  are  asked  to  consider  here  in  brief  the  work  which  Rob- 
ert Curtis  Ogden  did  for  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States.  *  *  *  First  of  all,  let  us  declare  that  Mr.  Ogden  was 
a  true  philanthropist.  Because  of  carelessness  in  the  use  of  words 
we  have  taken  a  philanthropist  to  be  one  who  gives  vast  sums  of 
money  for  charitable  purposes,  and  we  have,  under  this  definition, 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  philanthropists  all  persons  who  give 
money  for  worthy  causes;  but  the  giving  of  money  is  not  the  test 
of  philanthropy,  although  it  may  be  one  of  its  manifestations; 
for  in  Holy  Writ  we  are  warned  that  *'  if  I  give  my  body  to  be 
burned  and  have  not  love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.''  If  we  turn  to 
standard  defining  authorities,  we  shall  find  that  philanthropy 
means  benevolence  toward  the  whole  human  family ;  that  it  is  a 
''desire  and  readiness  to  do  good  to  all  men.''  The  test  and  es- 
sence of  philanthropy,  then,  is  love  for  all  mankind;  not  for  any 
one  race  or  nation,  but  for  all  peoples  of  the  earth. 

As  a  giver  of  material  gifts  to  Negro  agencies  of  uplift,  Mr. 
Ogden  easily  qualified  as  a  philanthropist,  under  the  narrow  def- 
inition of  the  term.  His  connection  with  Hampton  and  Tuskegee 
is  eloquent  of  personal  benefactions  for  Negro  education  and  of 
the  stimulation  of  gifts  to  these  and  other  worthy  Negro  institu- 
tions in  the  South.  If  there  were  a  list  of  such  gifts,  however, 
without  any  evidence  of  a  benevolent  spirit  prompting  their  giv- 
ing, that  list,  though  it  stretched  from  earth  to  heaven,  would 
be  a  sham  and  pretense.  Let  me  pass  from  such  a  statistician's 
list  to  the  spirit  which  measures  philanthropy  and  made  Mr.  Ogden 
great.  He  loved  the  Negroes  and  beloved  the  Indians.  He  proved 
it  by  his  direct  services  as  trustee  for  Hampton  and  for  Tuskegee. 
He  proved  it  by  the  helping  hand,  extended  quietly,  to  many  other 
worthy  Negro  institutions  and  Negro  workers;  and  he  proved  it 
by  his  labors  on  the  General  Education  Board  whose  expressed 
purposes  are  to  promote  education  in  the  United  States,  without 
distinction  of  race,  sex,  or  creed.  He  could  not  qualify,  however, 
as  a  philanthropist  by  loving  the  darker  races  and  stopping  there. 
He  loved  the  white  people,  too.  Mr.  Ogden  proved  this  by 
organizing  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South.  He  proved 
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it  by  his  direction  of  the  Southern  Education  Board.  He  proved 
it  by  his  work  on  the  General  Education  Board. 

But  when  you  seek  for  the  broadest  service  which  Mr.  Ogden 
rendered  to  the  colored  people  you  must  examine  certain  move- 
ments with  which  his  name  is  connected  but  which  have  not  been 
and  are  not  even  yet  clearly  understood  by  all  of  the  colored 
people.  Since  history  will  demand  the  whole  truth,  I  ougrht  to 
go  even  further  than  this  and  say  that,  not  only  was  Mr.  Ogden 
not  clearly  understood  in  some  of  these  movements,  but  there 
were  many  who  believed  that  they  discerned  in  these  activities 
a  lessening  of  his  interest  in  the  colored  people  of  the  land  and 
a  transference  of  his  sympathies  to  the  white  people  of  the  South. 

I  owe  it  to  the  silent,  sleeping  Booker  Washington  who  nour- 
ished me,  and  who  was  partially  sustained  so  long  by  Mr.  Ogden' s 
help  and  faith;  I  owe  it  to  the  soldier-statesman  and  seer;  Gen- 
eral Armstrong,  resting  so  quietly  in  yonder  cemetery,  who  made 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  possible,  and  who  was  partially  sustained 
by  Mr.  Ogden;  I  owe  it  to  the  gentle  friend-maker  and  statesman, 
the  absent  Frissell,  who  leaned  on  Mr.  Ogden;  I  owe  it  to  my  own 
people  who  are  not  ungrateful  for  kindness  received;  and  I  owe 
it  to  Mr.  Ogden  who  gave  himself  to  the  service  of  all  the  people 
in  this  country  to  try  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  service 
which  he  rendered. 

The  main  distinction  between  a  politician  and  a  states- 
man is  that  the  politician  never  supports  heartily  any  meas- 
ure, however  meritorious,  which  is  unsatisfactory  to  any  con- 
siderable number  of  his  constituents;  while  the  statesman,  look- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  formulates  his  policies  and 
moves  forward,  heedless  of  the  objections  of  those  who  do  not 
understand,  content  to  wait  for  vindication  in  the  kindly  shelter 
of  the  friendly  grave.  Mr.  Ogden  discerned  that  the  great  need 
in  the  South  was  increased  opportunities  for  education  for  both 
white  and  colored  people;  and  that  the  stream  of  benefactions  to 
secondary  schools  in  the  South,  helpful  and  praiseworthy  as  these 
gifts  proved  themselves  to  be,  could  not,  alone,  accomplish  the 
national  results  desired  by  the  donors.  More  than  this,  he  dis- 
cerned that  there  was  no  cooperation  between  the  philanthropists 
of  the  North  and  those  who  controlled  the  public  schools  of  the 
South— the  schools  in  which  the  masses  of  the  colored  people 
must  be  educated  or  fail  to  be  educated.  This  lack  of  co5peration 
he  knew  to  be  based  on  mutual  misunderstandings  between  the 
North  and  the  South.    *    ♦    * 

A  careful  student  of  public  affairs,  Mr.  Ogden  saw  that  the 
remedy  for  poorly  equipped  Negro  schools  was  held  by  the 
white  people  of  the  South  and  that  the  statesmanlike  thing  to  do 
was  to  challenge  their  friendly  cooperation  in  giving  the  Negro 
better  schools  and,  therefore,  better  education. 
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So  he  set  about  organizing:  a  platform  on  which  both  could 
come  together  and  mutually  know,  mutually  understand,  and 
mutually  appreciate  each  other.  The  Conference  for  Education 
in  the  South  was  the  concrete  expression  of  his  desire  to  bring 
together  the  finer  elements  of  the  whites  in  both  sections  of  the 
country.  But  this  was  but  one  step  forward.  He  believed  that 
if  Northern  philanthropy,  in  cooperation  with  the  constructive 
statesmanship  of  the  South,  ever  succeeded  in  beginning  a 
crusade  for  education  in  the  South  by  educational  leaders  of  the 
South,  the  movement  would  envelop  Negro  schools  as  well  as 
white  schools.  And,  so,  seeming  to  forget  the  Negro  and  his 
needs,  Mr.  Ogden  set  out  to  help  strengthen  the  white  schools 
of  the  South.    *    *    * 

The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South  and  then  the 
Southern  Education  Board  adopted  for  their  program  the  stimula- 
tion of  school  building,  the  enactment  of  compulsory  education 
laws,  the  increase  of  school  taxes,  and  the  endowment  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  Very  soon,  as  a  result  of  these  movements, 
stirred  by  the  moving  force  of  public  opinion  which  its  own  leaders 
were  creating  and  directing,  and  cheered  by  the  good  will  and 
understanding  of  that  group  of  educational  statesmen  which  Mr. 
Ogden  brought  periodically  into  our  Southern  States,  the  South 
began  laying  a  broader  structure  of  education  for  all  the  people. 
Those  of  us  who  are  watching  the  trend  of  affairs  in  the  South 
know  that  Southern  school  officials  are  more  interested  in  Negro 
schools  today  and  are  giving  more  support  to  Negro  education 
than  they  have  ever  done  before.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
fruits  of  the  work  of  him  in  whose  honor  Ogden  Hall  has  been 
erected  at  Hampton  Institute;  and  while  the  South  has  not  done 
its  full  duty  by  its  Negro  schools  (and  I  know  it  would  not  have 
me  say  that  it  has)  it  is  coming  to  accept  a  broader  measure  of 
responsibility  for  Negro  education  than  we  have  seen  before. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Mr.  Ogden's  influence  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  causing  two  sections  to  accept  responsibility  for  the 
Negro's  opportunities,  where  but  one  accepted  it  before.  So  long 
as  the  North  attempted  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  Negro's  uplift 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  South,  the  North  carried  that  bur- 
den alone.  And  wherever  the  South  attempted  to  carry  the  same 
burden  without  accepting  the  aid  of  the  North,  the  South  carried 
it  alone.  And  in  either  case  the  Negro  was  a  step-child,  loved  by 
but  one  in  the  family  of  the  North  and  the  South.  But  this  kindly 
work  of  sympathy  for  the  South's  perplexing  questions,  by 
Northern  leaders,  made  the  South  more  willing  to  accept  a 
larger  share  of  responsibility  for  the  Negro's  uplift;  and  now, 
while  the  large  Negro  institutions  are  being  endowed  by  North- 
ern philanthropy,  the  South  is  giving  better  common-school  facil- 
ities to  all  of  her  children,  colored  and  white. 
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In  another  direction  Mr.  Ogden  was  a  true  friend  of  the  col- 
ored people  and  a  statesman  of  vision.  He  knew  that  most  of  the 
race  friction  in  the  South  arrows  out  of  clashes  between  the  ignor- 
ant of  both  races.  He  knew  that  the  white  race  in  the  South  is 
in  the  majority  and  that  it  has  control  over  the  lives  and  personal 
security  of  the  colored  people  there.  Knowing  that  Christian 
education  makes  it  easier  for  men  to  live  with  each  other,  he  saw 
clearly  that  the  best  way  to  secure  future  peace  and  safety  for 
the  Negro  was,  not  only  to  have  the  colored  people  worthy  of 
protection,  but  to  have  those  who  govern  the  race  not  merely  edu- 
cated in  the  usual  sense  and  degree,  but  to  have  them,  even  in  a 
higher  sense  than  is  true  of  white  people  elsewhere,  veritable 
princes  of  education  and  kings  of  culture  ;  since  no  other  type  of 
citizen  will  have  patience  with  a  race  of  antecedents  and  back- 
ground like  those  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South. 

This  extra-superior  type  of  white  people  would  make  their 
lives  and  characters  a  pledge  for  the  future  peace,  safety,  and 
progress  of  the  colored  people  living  in  their  midst;  and  not  only 
would  future  racial  peace  be  assured,  but  the  Negro  would  find  a 
new  type  of  white  neighbor  who  would  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
see  that  he  did  not  fall  as  he  trod  civilization's  rocky  path.  And 
so  Mr.  Ogden  laid  increasing  stress  upon  giving  encouragement  to 
the  white  people  of  the  South  who  were  trying  to  improve  all  of 
their  schools.    The  future  will  vindicate  his  judgment.    *    *    * 

Mr.  Ogden  has  passed  on.  But  we  have  the  right  to  pause  here 
and  ask  what  lessons  we  may  learn  from  his  life  and  philosophy. 
Very  soon,  please  God,  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  white  and 
black,  will  return  home,  bringing  with  them  a  new  passion  for 
liberty,  justice,  fraternity,  and  brotherhood.  They  are  men  whose 
glimpses  of  pain  and  suffering  ''over  there''  have  given  them  a 
holy  ardor  for  a  new  order  of  things.  Let  me  say  in  the  solemn 
stillness  of  this  hour  that  the  men  who  lead  these  soldiers  on  the 
new  battlefields  of  peace  must  be  men  upon  whom  the  mantle  of 
a  new  t3npe  of  leadership  has  fallen. 

That  small  group  of  Negro  leaders  with  their  narrow  desire 
to  have  all  philanthropic  endeavors  center  in  their  race,  and  who 
would  shut  the  white  people  of  the  South  out  from  the  benefits  of 
philanthropy  from  other  sections,  must  stand  aside  and  give  place 
to  men  whose  sympathies  have  gone  out  to  Belgium,  France,  Po- 
land, Serbia,  and  to  all  the  oppressed  races  of  the  world,  and  who 
want  that  philanthropy  shall  be  as  broad  as  the  needs  of  the 
human  race.  That  small  group  of  wealthy  men  of  the  North 
whose  hearts  could  not  be  touched  by  the  educational  needs  of  any 
poor  white  people  of  the  South,  must  stand  aside  and  give  place 
to  the  Ogden  type  of  philanthropic  statesman  who  asks  God's 
angel  Truth  to  "Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow-men;"  and 
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who  is  willing  to  aid  whites  and  blacks  alike  everywhere.  That 
small  but  noisy  type  of  white  leader  in  the  South  who  felt  that 
the  benefits  of  government  were  to  be  for  his  own  race  and  for 
it  alone,  must  stand  aside  and  give  place  to  the  new  type  of 
Southern  statesmen  like  that  historic  band  of  educational,  religious, 
and  civic  leaders,  including  Dr.  James  H.  Kirkland,  Chancellor 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  who  gathered  in  Nashville  a  few  months 
ago  and  solemnly  declared  to  the  world  that  the  old  order,  sanc- 
tioning the  lynching  of  men,  had  passed,  and  published  the  de- 
fiant message  which  read,  "As  for  ourselves,  we  will  be  silent 
no  longer." 

It  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Ogden's  philosophy  that  any  attempted 
adjustment  of  race  relations  in  the  South  must  include  the  white 
man  of  the  North,  the  white  man  of  the  South,  and  the  Negro; 
and  that  the  permanent  exclusion  of  either  of  these  groups  from 
the  general  council  table  would  undo  the  work  of  the  other  two. 
The  Negro  and  the  white  man  of  the  North  alone  cannot  adjust 
race  relations  in  the  South,  for  on  the  outside  will  stand  the 
white  man  of  the  South,  able  to  make  life  heaven  or  hell  for  the 
Negro.  The  Negro  and  the  white  man  of  the  South  cannot  ad- 
just race  relations  through  their  efforts  alone,  for  the  populous 
North,  having  an  abiding  interest  in  the  social  structures  builded 
and  to  be  built  in  the  South,  concerned  about  the  health,  the 
morals,  and  the  ultimate  ideals  of  the  Negro  population  moving 
freely,  as  it  must,  in  the  interstate  commerce  of  the  land,  will  in- 
sist that  its  interest  in  the  Negro  is  permanent  and  inalienable. 
The  white  man  of  the  North  and  the  white  man  of  the  South 
cannot  adjust  these  race  relations  alone;  for  if  the  Negro  is  left 
out  of  the  deliberations,  he  will  respond  only  indifferently  to  the 
wishes  and  programs  of  both  groups  and  will  remain  an  inert 
mass  that  will  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  land. 
To  this  simple  reason,  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
reply  to  the  German  Chancellor  on  February  11,  1918,  adds  the 
declaration  that  one  of  the  principles  for  which  we  are  fighting  is 
"that  peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about  from 
sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and 
pawns  in  a  game.'*    *    *    * 

To  all  those  who  aspire  to  leadership  now  that  this  cruel  war 
is  done  and  who  plan  to  rebuild  the  old  earth,  I  commend  a 
mastery  of  the  teachings  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,  and  a  study  of 
the  life  and  philosophy  of  the  philanthropist,  statesman,  and 
Christian,  Robert  C.  Ogden,  beloved  of  men  because  he  loved 
the  sons  of  men;  and  a  lover  of  the  sons  of  men  because  he  loved 
God  and  tried  to  emulate  the  example  and  apply  the  teachings  of 
His  Son.  It  is  our  hope  that  so  long  as  Ogden  Hall  shall  stand 
on  these  grounds  it  shall  be  a  constant  reminder  that  no  man 
who  is  little  in  his  sympathies  and  love  can  become  immortal; 
that  no  man  who  lives  for  his  own  race  can  survive  in  memory 
the  wrecks  of  time;  but  that  the  man  who  gives  himself  to  the 
service  of  all  men,  without  respect  to  race  or  kinship,  obeys  the 
Master  and  overcomes  himself,  and,  so  overcoming,  shall  live 
forever;  for  in  the  Book  of  Books  it  is  written,  "Him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God.'' 
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OGDEN:  THE  STATESMAN- 
EDUCATOR 

BY  JAMES  HAMPTON  KIRKLAND 

Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  Univenity.  Naghville,  Tennessee 

THE  national  sigrnificance  of  any  life  depends,  not  on  the  noise 
or  srlare  that  marks  its  course,  but  on  the  extent  to  which  it 
moves  outside  the  narrow  sphere  of  personal  interest  and  expends 
itself  in  national  service  or  world-wide  enterprises.  *  *  *  Some 
enterprises  of  national  scope  and  sweep  have  had  most  modest 
beginnings  and  are  identified  with  no  conspicuous  author.  Our 
early  colonial  colleges  were  the  result  of  social  impulses  guided 
and  directed  by  high-minded  idealists.  The  founders  of  these 
colleges  were  soon  forgotten,  their  memories  faded  away  into 
a  haze  of  tradition,  but  they  made  possible  higher  standards  of 
life.  They  provided  leaders  during  one  hundred  years  of  national 
history.  They  builded  wiser  than  they  knew.  And  so  it  has 
ever  been  with  educational  workers.  So  far  as  such  work  is 
honest,  sound  in  principle,  and  unselfish  in  aim,  it  has  an  in- 
fluence and  significance  bounded  neither  by  time  nor  space.  It 
is  to  such  a  work  that  our  attention  is  directed  today.  It  is 
such  a  life  that  we  commemorate  in  this  gathering  in  honor  of 
Robert  C.  Ogden.     *    *     * 
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Hampton  Institute,  in  which  Mr.  Ogden  was  primarily 
interested,  has  made  a  contribution  to  our  national  life  and 
thoufirht.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  illustration  of  a  new  educa- 
tional theory.  It  has  influenced  schools  for  whites  as  well  as 
schools  for  Negroes.  It  has  affected  legislation  in  the  State  and 
in  the  Nation.  It  has  demanded  and  secured  the  finest  co5pera- 
tion  of  generous  spirits  in  the  North  and  South.  It  has  brought 
the  two  sections  together  in  unselfish  service  and  in  constructive 
achievement.  In  all  these  phases  the  story  of  Hampton  Institute 
reflects  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Ogden 's  life  and  explains  the  enl^u^ng 
circle  of  his  influence  and  interest.     *    *    * 

The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South,  which  Mr.  Ogden 
created,  was  a  direct  challenge  to  certain  cherished  preju- 
dices and  an  open  call  to  new  thought  and  new  life.  It  was  a 
call  to  the  people  of  both  sections  to  stop  the  discussion  of  past 
issues  and  to  turn  interest  and  effort  to  present  problems.  It 
was  a  call  to  serious  souls  to  turn  from  the  west  and  worship 
toward  the  rising  sun.  It  was  an  invitation  to  open  and  free 
discussion.  It  was  a  renunciation  of  that  spirit,  too  long  preva- 
lent in  the  South,  that  allowed  only  one  side  of  certain  questions 
to  be  presented.  It  was  an  effort  to  restore  freedom  of  investi- 
gation and  freedom  of  opinion  to  a  people  that  had  been  too  long 
in  mental  and  spiritual  slavery.  It  appealed  to  the  business 
sense  and  interest  of  the  South.  It  emphasized  the  relation  of 
business  to  education.  It  endeavored  to  put  before  the  plain 
business  man  of  every  section  his  obligation  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote public  school  enterprises  as  the  best  investment  that  could 
be  made.  In  the  same  spirit  it  called  for  the  abandonment  of 
sectional  differences. 

From  the  beginning  the  Conference  represented  the  union  of 
the  choicest  spirits  of  the  North  and  the  South.  The  men  who 
came  together  were  willing  to  join  hands  in  a  common  and  holy 
enterprise,  and  this  work  in  itself  cemented  sections  long  es- 
tranged. The  program  of  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the 
South  included  also  an  attack  on  the  poverty  of  the  South.  It 
recognized  the  necessity  of  a  higher  economic  development  as 
the  basis  of  all  growth  and  progress.  Finally,  the  demand  for 
universal  education  necessarily  meant  the  inclusion  of  all  races.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that,  in  spite  of  early  and  serious  efforts  in  iso- 
lated quarters,  the  South  had  not  done  its  full  duty  by  the  Negro. 
Many  Southern  leaders  had  come  to  a  full  realization  of  the  hin- 
drance to  all  intellectual  and  material  progress  growing  out  of 
the  prevailing  Southern  attitude  toward  the  Negro  question. 
This  attitude  was  to  be  overcome  by  a  new  appeal  to  the  spirit  of 
fairness  and  of  justice. 

This  was  in  accord  with  a  universal  law.    Oppression  of 
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every  kind  works  a  double  woe.  Slavery  cannot  be  perpetuated 
in  any  form  that  will  not  put  its  shackles  on  the  minds  of  the 
white  race.  If  we  treat  the  Negro  unjustly  we  shall  practice 
fraud  and  injustice  toward  each  other.  We  shall  necessarily  live 
by  the  standard  of  conduct  we  apply  to  him.  This  is  the  eternal 
curse  of  wrong  and  injustice— a  curse  that  abides  on  the  ruler  as 
well  as  on  the  slave.  The  South  will  be  free  only  as  it  grants 
freedom.  Perhaps  the  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South 
would  not  have  placed  itself  on  record  in  the  beginning  as  defi- 
nitely as  circumstances  warranted,  but  before  its  brief  history 
was  ended  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  would  have  been  ready 
to  adopt  the  sentiment  expressed  in  an  open  letter  of  the  South- 
ern University  Race  Commission  to  this  effect:  "The  inade- 
quate provision  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  is  more  than  an 
injustice  to  him,  it  is  an  injury  to  the  white  man.  The  South 
cannot  realize  its  destiny  if  one-third  of  its  population  is  unde- 
veloped and  inefficient''    *    *    * 

Mr.  Ogden  clearly  realized  from  the  beginning  the  problems 
before  the  South  and  the  Nation.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
that  when  he  became  president  of  the  Conference  for  Education 
in  the  South  he  entered  upon  a  definite  program  largely  foreshad- 
owed in  the  earliest  meetings.  For  the  program  of  work  carried 
out  during  successive  years  Mr.  Ogden  was  largely  responsible. 
It  is  true  he  had  many  helpers.  He  had  secretaries  and  com- 
mittees, but  those  who  were  familiar  with  his  methods  of  work 
will  remember  that  he  gave  personal  attention  to  every  detail. 
No  matter  was  too  minute  to  escape  his  attention.  Everything 
was  important  that  had  any  bearing  on  the  general  work  of  the 
Conference.  But  if  he  was  valuable  in  preliminary  details,  when 
the  hour  for  the  great  gathering  of  representatives  from  all  over 
the  country  came,  Mr.  Ogden  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
No  matter  how  many  or  how  able  were  the  speakers  brought 
together  on  the  platform  he  was  the  leading  figure  in  the  con- 
vention. With  infinite  tact,  patience,  and  wisdom  he  kept  the 
convention  to  its  work  and  guided  its  proceedings  sanely  and 
wisely.  Generally  he  brought  from  the  North  a  train-load  of 
delegates  as  his  own  personal  guests.  Frequently  these  visitors 
were  quartered  in  Southern  homes.  The  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal contact  thus  brought  about  between  leaders  of  the  North 
and  leaders  of  the  South  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  binding 
together  all  sections  of  our  country,  and  in  effacing  all  memories 
of  former  division  and  strife.  In  this  position  as  president  of  a 
great  conference  Mr.  Ogden  exhibited  in  a  most  striking  manner 
the  most  varied  characteristics.  He  was  at  once  a  gracious  host, 
an  honored  and  welcome  guest,  a  distinguished  presiding  officer, 
a  forceful  speaker,  an  educational  statesman,  a  public  benefac- 
tor, a  national  patriot,  and  a  moral  reformer.    ♦    *    * 
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The  published  proceedings  of  the  Ck>nference  for  Education 
in  the  South  will  long  remain  a  storehouse  of  thought  and  infor- 
mation bearing  on  the  educational  history  of  the  period.  Gradu- 
ally the  work  of  the  Conference  widened.  The  needs  of  the 
South  and  the  Nation  were  seen  to  be  larger  than  at  first  recog- 
nized. One  problem  raised  another  and  could  not  be  solved 
alone.  The  responsibility  of  the  community  for  educational  work 
led  the  Ck>nf erence  to  a  general  consideration  of  rural  life,  its 
barrenness  as  well  as  its  opportunities.  The  poverty  of  the  South 
was  recognized  as  a  permanent  obstacle  to  educational  improve- 
ment ;  hence  there  was  early  attention  to  economic  development, 
especially  agriculture,  and  to  the  need  of  wiser  legislation  in 
every  county  and  state.  Year  by  year  these  subjects  were  pre- 
sented in  greater  detail  until  finally  the  point  was  reached  where 
the  work  had  to  be  subdivided. 

At  the  last  meeting  held  in  Richmond  in  1913,  a  few  months 
before  Mr.  Ogden's  death,  there  were  twelve  distinct  confer- 
ences. For  example,  there  was  a  farmers'  conference,  an  edi- 
tors' conference,  a  business  men's  conference,  and  a  conference 
of  college  professors,  a  conference  on  the  country  church,  on  the 
education  of  women,  and  on  the  best  method  of  taxation.  Be- 
sides the  twelve  conferences  there  were  annual  meetings  of 
eight  distinct  classes  of  organized  workers  such  as  rural-school 
supervisors,  county  superintendents,  and  high-school  inspectors. 
At  this  meeting,  then,  we  see  that  the  original  single  conference 
had  developed  into  twenty  gatherings  largely  distinct  in  name 
and  purpose. 

If  we  should  undertake  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  Ogden  to  the  development  of  the  South,  and  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  educational  development  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, we  should  have  to  write  a  detailed  story  of  growth  covering 
the  sixteen  years  from  1898  to  1914.  If  such  a  story  were  writ- 
ten the  figures  accumulated  would  be  beyond  conception.  The 
improvement  was  not  limited  to  any  one  state.  It  was  universal. 
State  appropriations  for  education  rapidly  increased.  Still  more 
rapidly  grew  the  revenue  derived  from  local  taxation.  School 
terms  were  lengthened,  buildings  were  improved,  teachers  were 
better  trained,  supervision  of  schools  was  more  efficient  Legis- 
lation on  all  educational  matters  was  sounder  and  more  carefully 
considered.  The  interest  in  popular  education  grew  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  national  crusade.  The  public-school  system  won  re- 
cognition as  a  great  civic  interest,  second  to  none  in  value  and 
importance.  Ck>lleges  increased  their  endowments.  High  schools 
were  established  with  astounding  rapidity.  Seldom  in  the  history 
of  any  people  does  a  period  of  sixteen  years  show  such  advance. 

I  should  violate  every  principle  of  Mr.  Ogden's  life  if  I  tried 
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to  produce  the  impression  that  this  work  was  his  alone.  Em- 
phasis must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  many  agencies,  many  boards, 
many  organizations,  and  many  individuals  contributed  to  this 
national  development.  But  the  men  closely  associated  with  Mr. 
Ogden  in  the  General  Board,  the  Southern  Board,  and  the  Con- 
ference for  Education  in  the  South  are  the  very  ones  who  most 
strongly  assert  the  value  of  Mr.  Ogden's  contributions.  Mr. 
Ogden  gave  the  personal  touch  to  a  national  crusade.  The  cru- 
saders were  many  but  they  came  at  the  bidding  of  one  man.  They 
were  inspired  by  the  example  of  one.  They  followed  their  leader 
with  enthusiasm,  recognizing  the  greatness  of  the  man.  Amid 
all  that  busy  scene  there  is  one  figure  that  will  forever  remain 
pre-eminent,  one  heart  that  never  grew  faint,  one  brain  that  was 
ever  active,  one  body  that  never  tired.  In  the  building  which 
we  dedicate  today  we  have  one  monument  to  Mr.  Ogden,  but  the 
influence  of  that  life  cannot  be  restricted  to  one  campus  or  to 
one  cause.  We  feel  the  impulse  of  his  spirit  in  a  country  re- 
united, in  the  swelling  tide  of  national  life  that  is  lifting  us  all 
to  higher  planes  of  patriotic  service,  in  a  more  intelligent  grasp 
of  universal  needs,  and  in  a  more  unselfish  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world. 

We  may  with  fitness  apply  to  him  the  words  which  he  wrote 
in  memory  of  his  friend  and  fellow-worker,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
and  which  formed  part  of  his  opening  address  at  the  Conference 
held  in  Richmond  in  1903:  "His  example  is  a  call  to  duty,  and 
his  legacy  to  us  is  a  bequest  to  labor  for  the  cause  which  he  and 
we  in  common  love.  As  the  standard  has  fallen  from  his  hand 
let  us  raise  and  carry  it  floating  skyward  until  we  in  turn  sur- 
render it  to  other  hands,  and  then  may  it  be  ours  to  leave  the 
same  impress  of  a  noble  task  well  performed  as  a  benediction  to 
our  little  world  and  a  challenge  to  the  service  of  others.''  To 
that  unconscious  estimate  of  his  own  life  may  be  appropriately 
added  the  last  words  of  the  memoranda  prepared  by  the  founder 
of  Hampton  Institute.  These  words  ring  out  as  if  they  were  the 
final  call  of  Mr.  Ogden's  voice,  as  in  fact  they  were  the  lesson  of 
his  life:  '*  It  pays  to  follow  one's  best  light— to  put  God  and 
country  first;  ourselves  afterwards." 


FOUNDED  in  wisdom  and  conducted  on  correct  prin- 
ciples of  education,  Hampton  has  been  for  half  a 
century  an  agency  for  great  good  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world,  and  a  very  large  factor  in  the  solution  of 

one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which  we,  as  a  I 

people,  have  been  confronted.  In  the  new  era  upon  which 
we  are  entering  its  opportunities  for  service  will  no  doubt 
be  greater  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

—P.  P.  Claxton^  Commissioner  of  Education 
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HAMPTON'S  GIFT  TO  THE  SOUTH 

BY  M.  ASHBY  JONES 

Pastor  of  the  Ponce  De  Leon  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  Atlanta,  Georgia 

HAVE  you  tried  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  task  which  fronted 
General  Armstrong  in  1868  ?  Mr.  Lincoln  had  emancipated 
the  Negro  slaves;  that  is,  he  had  removed  the  external  barriers  to 
their  becoming  free.  This  was  all  that  any  legal  enactment 
could  do,  no  matter  by  what  physical  force  it  was  backed. 
Freedom  is  the  unhampered  expression  of  life.  External  au- 
thority may  remove  the  limitations  to  expression,  but  the  expres- 
sion itself  must  be  an  impulse  from  within.  Here  the  prison  door 
had  been  opened  but  the  prisoner  had  been  deafened.  Hampton 
was  to  be  a  voice  calling  to  him  in  winsomely  compelling  tones  to 
come  out  into  the  air  and  light  of  a  new  world. 

Every  man  is  bom  into  a  world  which  has  been  more  or  less 
defined  and  limited  for  him  by  those  from  whom  he  inherits  it. 
It  is  already  horizoned  in  its  sympathies,  charted  by  conven- 
tions, fenced  by  formulas,  and  domed  by  ideals.  The  destiny  of 
each  man's  life  is  largely  determined  by  the  measure  of  liberty 
which  shall  be  granted  him  to  broaden  his  horizon,  enlarge  the 
sweep  of  his  sympathetic  activities,  and  to  lift  his  ideals.  In 
a  word  the  opportunity  to  make  for  himself  a  larger  world  in 
which  to  live.  The  tragedy  of  the  Southern  story  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  prior  to  1860  any  child  bom  in  the  slave  section, 
black  or  white,  inherited  a  fixed  and  almost  finished  world.  The 
Negro  came  into  a  world  where  physical  force  had  proscribed 
his  activities  and  walled  in  his  spiritual  vision.  But  his  white 
owner,  while  entering  a  larger  world,  was  just  as  certainly 
limited.  From  the  very  fact  that  he  was  bom  to  be  the  guardian 
of  a  prisoner,  his  movements  were  circumscribed  to  the  rounds 
of  a  sentinel. 

To  say  that  it  is  wrong  for  one  man  to  be  the  master  of 
another  man's  life  does  not  express  the  deepest  significance  of 
the  sin  of  slavery.  The  master  may  be  the  soul  of  benevolence. 
Indeed,  after  all  the  evidence  is  in,  despite  the  many  ter- 
rible exceptions,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Southern  mastery 
of  the  Negro  was  the  most  benevolent  in  the  history  of  slavery. 
Dr.  Peabody,  in  that  charmingly  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
Hampton,  which  he  calls  "Education  for  Life,''  pays  a  very 
beautiful  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  Negro  for  his  match- 
less loyalty  to  the  Southem  white  people,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
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war.  Yes,  it  is  a  unique  story  of  a  people  whose  songs  kept 
rhythmic  time  to  tasks  done  for  others,  and  whose  quaint  humor 
and  contagious  laughter  made  a  land  of  slavery  as  fascinating  as 
a  world  of  childhood.  But  can  we  believe  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  cruelty  could  have  produced  that  lilting  laughter 
and  well-nigh  limitless  loyalty  ? 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  We  can  conceive  of  slavery  in  terms 
of  the  most  benevolent  paternalism,  and  still  the  indictment  is 
deadly.  The  curse  of  any  form  of  slavery  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  child  of  a  slave  is  bom  into  a  world  whose  metes 
and  bounds  have  been  predetermined.  He  is  not  permitted  to 
choose  for  himself  a  larger  world  in  which  to  live  his  own  life. 
The  deadly  sin  which  is  done  him  is  that  the  definition  of  his 
personality  is  made  by  another,  and  the  limitations  within  which  | 

his  manhood  may  develop  have  been  predetermined.  It  has  been 
settled  that  a  slave  is  a  certain  kind  of  man  and  can  be  no  other. 
Thus  is  his  personality  imprisoned  for  life.    Let  us  face  this  I 

broader  truth.  For  any  political  or  social  system  to  give  a  man 
a  name  which  takes  away  from  him  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, is  to  rob  him  of  all  urge  of  promise,  all  stimulation  of 
expectation,  and  all  hope  of  salvation.  Do  you  remember  when 
they  tried  thus  to  imprison  the  Man  of  Galilee?  He  was  touch- 
ing the  wounds  of  humanity  with  healing  power,  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  and  wooing  the  wicked  to  righteousness,  but 
He  was  moving  outside  of  the  limits  which  these  Pharisees  had 
prescribed  for  Him.  And  they  thought  to  stop  Him  with  this  ques- 
tion of  damning  inference,  ''Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?'' 
That  is,  he  is  a  carpenter-kind  of  man,  and  he  has  no  right  to 
live  anything  but  a  carpenter-kind  of  life. 

For  any  community  to  allow  its  children  to  grow  up  with  the 
deadening  conviction  in  their  hearts,  ''  I  am  to  be  a  certain  kind 
of  a  person"  is  to  imprison  them  ere  they  have  begun  to  live. 
The  divine  and  inalienable  right  of  every  man  is  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  his  own  definition  of  his  personality.  Nay, 
more  than  that,  every  child  has  a  right  to  grow  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  the  highest  expectancy.  I  think  so  often  of  Simeon  and 
Anna  and  the  rest  of  them  who  ''were  expecting  the  redemp- 
tion of  Israel."  How  they  must  have  scanned  the  face  of  every 
babe  brought  into  the  temple  with  the  question,  "Can  this  be 
the  Redeemer  ?  "  Only  those  girls  and  boys  can  come  to  their 
best  who  live  surrounded  by  those  who,  looking  deep  into  the 
mysteries  of  their  eyes  with  compelling  faith,  call  for  poets, 
artists,  statesmen,  and  worthy  workmen  in  the  world. 

It  is  from  such  considerations,  I  have  come  to  believe,  that 
the  freedom  of  any  social  system  may  be  tested  by  its  attitude 
toward  manual  labor.    It  is  to  be  determined  by  whether  its  work 
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is  to  be  a  suppression  or  an  expression  of  manhood.  Slavery  de- 
grades its  work,  and  thus  the  workman.  The  workman  does  not 
participate  in  the  purposes,  plans,  or  profits  of  the  work.  So 
those  spiritual  qualities  of  thought,  responsibility,  and  hope  are 
not  challenged  and  developed  in  the  workman.  ''It  is  not  my 
work.''  To  the  extent  that  the  benevolent  master  of  the  South 
gave  the  slave  a  personal  participation  in  his  task,  he  set  him 
free.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  the  employer  in  our 
present  industrial  system  fails  to  give  labor  a  conscious  partner- 
ship, he  enslaves  the  workman.  But  neither  could  the  master 
escape  this  curse.  When  he  stigmatized  certain  forms  of  work 
as  ''slave  work,"  or  "a  nigger's  work,"  he  shut  out  for  the 
white  man  a  vast  area  of  activity  through  which  he  might  have 
found  expression  for  much  that  is  best  in  manhood.  Those 
whites  who  from  poverty  were  forced  to  do  this  work,  did  it 
with  the  slave  mind,  since  they  worked  under  a  conscious  com- 
pulsion, with  a  sense  of  shame  which  robbed  the  work  of  all 
spiritual  value. 

Only  in  the  light  of  these  truths  can  we  interpret  the  work 
of  Hampton.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  Negroes  should  come 
out  of  legal  slavery  still  imprisoned  by  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
the  system.  With  a  sympathetic  insight  matchless  in  the  story 
of  education  General  Armstrong  determined  to  free  the  workman 
by  making  his  work  free;  to  teach  him  "to  work  out  his  own 
salvation,"  by  making  his  work  his  own.  Fundamentally  work, 
instead  of  being  a  means  of  suppression,  is  now  to  become  a 
means  of  expression  of  all  the  latent  forces  of  manhood.  Now, 
whether  the  task  is  to  be  the  making  of  a  horseshoe  or  a  har- 
mony, a  pick  or  a  picture,  it  is  to  be  the  expression  of  the 
thought,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  hope  of  the  work- 
man. How  this  great  educator  fought  for  his  principle  when 
friendly  helpers  insisted  upon  planning  the  curriculum  in  terms 
of  financial  support!  His  answer  always  was,  ' '  We  are  not  manu- 
facturing things,  but  growing  personsdities."  ♦  *  * 

But  in  making  one  in  some  real  sense  the  master  of  his  own 
work,  you  give  him  the  chance  to  become  the  master  of  himself. 
He  can  now  make  his  own  world.  For  a  man  lives,  not  where  he 
walks,  but  where  he  thinks.  His  life  is  determined  by  the  radius 
of  his  sympathies,  the  limitations  of  his  interests,  the  height  of 
his  ideals,  and  the  depth  of  his  convictions.  Here  at  Hampton, 
work,  instead  of  being  a  barrier,  becomes  an  avenue  to  a  larger 
life.  It  calls  to  the  sleeping  ambitions  to  awake,  and  challenges 
latent  faculties  and  forces  to  realize  these  new-bom  aspirations 
of  the  spirit.  And  it  is  in  this  very  effort  at  self-expression  that 
one  gains  that  priceless  privilege  of  self -definition. 

Here  to  me  is  the  real  glory  of  Hampton.    This  was  the  first 
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school  to  give  the  Negro  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  himself.  I 
said  that  the  deadliest  sin  of  slavery  against  the  Negro  was  that 
it  predetermined  his  life,  marking  the  limits  of  his  achieve- 
ments and  estimating  the  quality  of  his  contribution  to  the  world. 
So,  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  mueh  of  the  world  has  continued 
to  say  that  the  Negro  is  a  certain  kind  of  a  man,  and  is  capable 
thus  far  and  no  farther.  Hampton  said,  ''It  is  not  known  what 
the  Negro  is,  for  he  has  never  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  for 
himself.''  And  you  must  face  that  fact  with  all  of  its  solemn 
signficance,  and  with  all  of  its  urge  and  inspiration.  The  Negro 
has  not  spoken.  The  Latin,  the  T<euton,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
Slav,  and  the  Mongolian  have  all  spoken  to  the  world.  In  litera- 
ture, art,  society,  history,  are  to  be  found  registered  their  ex- 
periences, aspirations,  and  achievements  in  terms  characteristic 
of  each  of  these  peoples.  There,  unfolded  before  men,  is  the  de- 
finition of  each.  But  the  Negro  has  been  silent.  The  mysterious 
lure  and  charm  of  Africa  is  not  its  unknown  lakes  and  mountains, 
soil  and  climate,  but  its  unknown  peoples.  Here  is  the  fascinat- 
ing wonder  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people  whose  story 
stretches  back  into  unnumbered  years  of  silence.  I  stand  before 
you  awed  by  your  opportunity.  You  are  to  give  the  world  its 
first  authentic  definition  of  "Negro."  You  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  the  pioneers  of  a  history,  the  prologue  of  a  great  drama, 
the  preface  of  a  literature,  and  the  overture  of  a  great  music.  If 
you  be  true  to  yourself— loyal  to  your  own  racial  impulses— you 
may  unleash  the  hidden,  and  hitherto  pent,  forces  of  your  race. 
It  will  be  inevitable  that  you  will  voice  the  influences  of  ages  of 
unknown  experiences,  and  make  vocal  those  subtle  forces  by 
which  mountains  and  valleys,  soil  and  climate,  make  their  con- 
tributions to  the  spiritual  characteristics  of  a  people. 

I  congratulate  you  that  Hampton  does  not  strive  to  teach  you 
what  to  think,  but  how  to  think  for  yourself;  not  what  to  say,  but 
how  to  speak  for  yourself.  I  conceive  this  to  be  vital  to  any 
genuine  development  of  a  people.  That  was  a  significant  scene 
in  the  life  of  Jesus,  when  Pilate  asked  him,  with  a  supercilious 
air  of  superiority,  ''Art  thou  a  king?"  And  Jesus,  looking  straight 
through  the  thin  veneer  of  patrician  polish,  answered  with 
another  question,  "Sayest  thou  this  of  thyself,  or  did  another  tell 
thee  ?"  This  is  after  all  the  most  searching  question  that  can 
be  asked  of  individual  or  nation.  The  world  has  had  enough  of 
mimics  and  mountebanks  who  prattle  the  phrases,  confess  the 
creeds,  and  shout  the  shibboleths  they  have  caught  from  other 
lips.  Only  that  which  one  thinks  for  himself  has  any  intellectual 
value,  only  that  which  he  chooses  for  himself  any  moral  worth, 
and  only  that  which  he  believes  for  himself  any  redemptive  power. 

Already  your  race  is  getting  its  utterance.  Washington,  Dunbar, 
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and  a  score  of  others  have  spoken  distinctive  Negro  messages 
and  passed  on  to  larger  tasks  in  eternity.  Already  your  work- 
men have  caught  the  consciousness  of  racial  pride  and  responsibil- 
ity. In  these  hours  which  I  have  spent  so  delightfully  with  you, 
your  ''spirituals"  have  not  simply  swept  with  their  melodious 
beauty  the  chords  of  childhood's  memories,  but  they  are  per- 
meated with  the  promise  and  prophesy  of  a  new  contribution  to 
the  music  of  the  future.  I  would  that  every  man  in  the  South 
could  have  witnessed  the  tableau  on  this  stage  last  night.  ^  It 
was  some  of  the  gathered  fruitage  of  this  great  institution  which 
has  been  growing  Negro  personalities  to  enrich  the  world. 
You  are  beginning  to  speak  with  a  clear  and  distinct  voice.  I 
charge  you  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  the  tragedy  of  the  past,  and 
by  the  hope  of  the  unborn  generations  of  the  future,  that  you 
pour  into  the  name  * 'Negro"  that  which  is  honorable,  high,  and 
holy,  and  hand  it  down  to  them,  not  as  a  curse,  but  as  a  blessed 
inheritance. 

Are  you  thinking  that  I  who  preach  this  gospel  of  respon- 
sibility, as  a  representative  of  the  white  race  must  also  share  this 
responsibility?  You  are  right.  No  man  can  work  out  his  destiny 
alone,  and  certainly  no  two  races,  caught  as  ours  have  been  by 
the  current  of  events  and  compelled  to  move  in  such  close  asso- 
ciation, can  ignore  the  vital  interests  of  the  other  save  at  its  peril. 
And  for  my  part  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  seek  to  escape.  Tliis 
mutual  obligation  is  also  a  mutual  opportunity  which  challenges 
the  best  in  both  races.  Did  I  make  it  plain  just  now  that  no  man 
can  bind  another  without  at  the  same  time  binding  himself?  It 
is  also  true  that  no  man  can  liberate  another,  without  to  some  ex- 
tent liberating  some  of  his  own  powers.  The  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  of  the  South  did  mean  the  emancipation  of  ^eir  mas- 
ters from  an  intolerable  burden.  How  different  the  story  should 
have  been — and  I  want  you  to  believe,  would  have  been  had  it 
not  been  for  reconstruction.  No  man  can  sympathetically  inter- 
pret the  last  fifty  years  of  the  South  without  understanding  the 
meaning  of  reconstruction.  It  means  that  at  the  supreme  moment 
for  the  delicate  readjustment  of  an  entire  social  system,  zealots 
without  knowledge,  and  politicians  without  consciences  welded 
millions  of  untutored  f  reedmen  into  a  massed  menace  to  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  South.  Instantly  there  was  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  this  danger  a  political  solidarity.  The  white  people 
won  that  fight,  but  at  what  a  cost ! 

You  protest  that  you  have  not  full  political  freedom  in  the 
South  today.  No,  and  neither  have  I.  You  answer  that  I  have 
the  ballot.  Yes,  but  what  is  the  worth  of  a  ballot  which  can  be 
counted  before  it  is  cast  ?  What  is  the    value  of  a  vote  which 


1    Several  hundred  members  of  Hampton's  Alumni  Association 
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cannot  be  backed  by  freedom  of  political  choice  ?  I  am  reminded 
of  a  classical  story  which  comes  to  us  from  your  own  folk-lore. 
When  the  animals  gathered  to  vote  for  a  king  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  vote  by  lifting  their  tails,  when  it  was  pointed 
out,  "De  goat  he  done  voted  already.''  The  South  under  its 
one-party  domination  has  indeed  become  the  political  goat  of 
America.  We  said  that  we  would  shut  the  Negro  out  of  our  po- 
litical life,  and  yet,  ever  since,  the  shadow  of  your  race  has 
rested  upon  every  political  discussion,  and  you  have  in  a  real 
sense  dominated  every  political  election.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  when  we  all  became  Democrats  we  did  so  at  the  cost  of  our 
democracy.  And  I  am  here  to  warn  you  that  when  you  do  fully 
enter  into  your  rights  at  the  ballot  box,  if  you  all  become  hope- 
lessly Republican,  you  will  do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  freedom 
in  the  Republic.  For  wherever  '*  Democrat,"  or  "  Republican, '' 
stands  for  a  sectional,  racial,  or  class  consciousness,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence, not  of  political  freedom,  but  of  party  despotism. 

The  war  has  made  all  problems  more  vital  and  all  relation- 
ships more  sensitive.  So  have  we  come  to  a  supremely  critical 
moment  in  the  relationship  of  our  two  races.  The  most  danger- 
ous symptom  of  our  time  is  a  growing  suspicion  between  us.  We 
cannot  go  further  in  the  solution  of  our  difficult  questions  with- 
out more  of  mutual  confidence.  Ideas  ultimately  rule  the  world, 
and  force  is  the  most  expensive  weapon  ever  enlisted  in  any 
cause.  In  this  hour  of  supreme  tension  and  testing,  he  who 
draws  the  sword,  in  God's  name  '*  let  him  perish  by  the  sword.  " 
No  man  is  such  a  deadly  enemy  to  our  civilization  today  as  he 
who  raises  the  voice  of  hate  and  appeals  to  the  resources  of 
force.  There  is  nought  that  can  heal  and  help  but  confidence 
and  friendship. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  for  the  entire  South,  but  I  believe 
I  can  stand  here  today  as  in  some  real  sense  the  representative 
of  that  which  is  highest  and  best  among  my  people.  And  I 
would  here  pledge  that  best  in  a  leadership  of  our  peoples  toward 
a  more  generous  justice  on  the  one  hand  and  to  a  more  generous 
faith  on  the  other  hand  ;  that  we  who  have  been  caught  by  the 
inheritance  of  the  centuries  within  the  grasp  of  such  difficult 
circumstances,  may  learn  to  work  out  our  salvation  together 
under  a  yet  better  democracy.  Where  better  could  the  spirits  of 
these  two  races  rendezvous  than  here  at  Hampton  witiiin  the 
conscious  presence  of  that  trinity  of  pure  and  lofty  spirits- 
Armstrong,  Frissell,  and  Ogden  ? 

And  may  we  both  remember  : — 
"He's  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man.   Where'er  a  wrong  is  done 
To  the  humblest  or  the  weakest  'neath  the  all-beholding  sun. 
That  wrong  is  done  to  you  and  me,  and  he's  a  slave  most  base. 
Whose  sense  of  right  is  for  himself,  and  not  the  human  race." 
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BY  ROBERT  R.  MOTON 

Principal  of  Tuskesee  Institute 

FIFTY  years  ago,  through  the  genius  of  General  Armstrong, 
Hampton  Institute  came  into  being.  General  Armstrong's 
hope  was  to  train  the  children  of  the  f reedmen  for  citizenship 
and  for  service  in  this  our  country.  Not  only  so,  he  was  glad  to 
have  the  children  of  the  red  man  also,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
races,  share  in  the  educational  advantages  and  benefits  which 
Hampton  offered.  He  hoped,  too,  that  through  Hampton  there 
would  come. a  better  understanding  between  the  North  and 
South,  and  a  more  sympathetic  and  helpful  relation  between  the 
two  races. 

We  are  witnessing  today  the  concrete  realization  of  General 
Armstrong's  vision,  not  merely  in  buildings  and  beautiful  grounds 
which  we  use  and  enjoy  here,  but  in  the  larger  Hampton  through- 
out the  South,  built  up  through  its  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents, through  its  friends,  through  people  who  have  caught  the 
Hampton  spirit  and  have  gotten  the  Hampton  idea  and  the 
Hampton  ideal.  We  call  it  the  **  Hampton  spirit"—  the  spirit  of 
loyalty,  the  spirit  of  patience,  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  between  man  and  man. 

After  thirty-five  years  of  very  successful,  very  patient 
work  in  this  school,  Dr.  Frissell,  whom  we  all  loved  and  honored 
here  and  elsewhere,  passed  into  the  Great  Beyond.  The  one 
word  that  epitomized,  in  my  judgment,  the  thing  for  which  Dr. 
Frissell  worked  hardest,  and  the  thing  he  brought  about  most 
outside  of  Hampton  Institute,  was  cooperation— cooperation  in 
the  largest  sense,— between  sections,  between  races,  between 
groups  of  the  races  in  this  country.  Nothing  pleased  him  more, 
nothing  gave  him  greater  satisfaction,  than  to  know  that  various 
groups  were  coming  together  on  a  platform  of  common  under- 
standing and  common  sympathy  and  common  brotherhood;  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  as  well  as  the  graduates  and  the  students  and 
friends  of  Hampton,  on  the  fact  that  they  have  found  as  a 
successor  to  Dr.  Frissell  a  man  with  the  same  beautiful.  Christ- 
like spirit  that  characterised  his  predecessor.  It  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  us  all  that  Dr.  Gregg  has  entered  upon  this  work 
with  so  great  wisdom  and  vigor,  and  we  are  perfectly  sure  that 
Hampton  is  not  going  to  be  permitted,  by  friends  at  Hampton 
or  outside  of  Hampton,  in  North  or  South,  black  or  white,— 
Hampton  under  Dr.  Gregg  is  not  going  to  be  permitted  to  go 
down. 
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Now,  friends,  we  might  as  well  be  perfectly  frank.    We  are  | 

facing  a  most  trying  and  most  difficult  situation.    I  do  not  sup- 
pose America  has  ever  faced— at  least,  the  Southern  part  and  the  . 
black  people  of  America— certainly  not  since  the  days  of  Recon- 
struction, such  a  trying  and  difficult  situation  as  we  are  facing                              i 
today,  brought  on  both  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  war.    There                              ^ 
is  more  restlessness  among  men  than  I  have  ever  known,  more 
suspicion  than  I  have  ever  known.    This  is  a  time  that  tries  the                             I 
patience  and  courage  and  Christianity  of  the  best  people  in  the                             t 
Southern  part  of  our  country.    I  say   ''patience''  and  I  say 
''courage,''  because  sometimes  it  requires  more  courage  to  be 
patient  than  otherwise.    Everyone  of  iis  now  must  keep  our  feet 
solidly  on  the  ground. 

This  is  a  time  when  Hampton  Institute  and  all  other  institu- 
tions, educational  and  otherwise,  should  be  thoroughly  on  their 
jobs  and  see  that,  out  of  this  misunderstanding,  out  of  this 
suspicion,  there  shall  come  understanding  and  sympathy  and 
brotherhood  between  black  and  white,  in  the  land  which  we  all 
love  and  for  which  all  of  us  would  gladly  have  given  up  our  lives 
and  for  which  many  have  already  done  so.  At  the  same  time  let 
me  add  that  this  is  a  time  when  everyone  of  us  can  take  heart  and 
be  encouraged.  I  have  never  known  so  many  white  people  of 
the  South— not  merely  the  leading  type  but  the  average  white 
man— I  have  never  known  a  time  when  the  average  white  man  of 
the  South  was  more  anxious  and  ready  and  willing  or  struggling 
harder  to  see  that  absolute  justice  and  fairness  are  meted  out  to 
black  and  white  alike  in  this  Southern  country. 

I  am  thankful  to  Hampton  Institute  for  a  great  many 
things;  let  me  mention  one  or  two.  We  are  indebted  to  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  more  than,  I  think,  to  any  other  single  institution 
in  this  country,  for  having  brought  this  country,  especially  its 
Southern  part,  to  the  point  where  it  believes  pretty  thoroughly 
in  education  for  all  the  people.  You  find  very  few  men  anywhere 
now  who  are  not  willing  to  grant  educational  facilities,  even 
though  meagre,  to  every  child  in  every  commonwealth  of  this 
country;  and  Hampton  Institute,  through  its  type  of  education, 
has  made  that  possible,  because,  if  you  get  a  man  to  the  point  .; 

where  he  believes  in  one  kind  of  education,  he  will  believe 
in  other  kinds,  and  where  he  believes  in  education  for  one  man, 
he  will  believe  in  education  for  other  men.  I  am  thankful  for 
what  Hampton  Institute  has  done  to  bring  about  this  sentiment 
for  universal  education  for  all  the  people  in  this  country. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  National 
Government  should  have  a  share  in  the  education  of  men  and 
women  who  are  to  be  citizens  in  this  country.  In  the  National 
Draft  700,000  of  the  youth  of  our  land  were  found  to  be  illiterate. 
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They  were  not  all  Negroes,  for  we  had  only  300,000  Negroes 
in  the  draft  Perhaps  500,000,  perhaps  more,  were  white  men— 
the  best  blood  of  this  country.  A  great  many  were  from  the 
South.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when  the  Nation  must 
insist  that  education  should  not  be  local  but  national,  that  all 
should  share  in  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  education  if  they 
are  to  be  expected  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  democracy. 
Besides,  the  South,  and  the  whole  country,  have  come  to  the 
point  where  they  want  people  educated  and  trained  for  the  duties 
they  are  expected  to  perform.  They  have  come  to  the  point 
where  they  will  not  tolerate  any  longer  ignorance  and  awkward- 
ness and  fawning  stupidity.  They  realize  that  these  things 
hamper  progress  and  prosperity  in  our  country. 

I  am  thankful  to  Hampton  also  for  what  it  has  done  to  give 
my  race  a  greater  belief  in  and  respect  for  country  life.  I  am 
thankful  for  what  it  has  done  through  these  fifty  years  to  teach 
trades  and  other  vocations  to  men  and  women,  and  to  create 
captains  of  industry.  I  am  thankful  also  for  what  it  has  done  to 
make  it  possible— this  is  a  rash  statement— for  Negro  colleges  to 
do  larger  and  better  work.  The  influence  of  Hampton  has,  in 
my  judgment,  actually  helped  Negro  colleges  and  universities, 
because  it  has  deepened  people's  faith  in  education  of  all  kinds. 

Then  I  am  thankful  to  Hampton  for  having  glorified  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  labor— work  of  the  hand.  No  single  insti- 
tution, no  single  effort  in  this  country  has  done  more  than 
Hampton  to  teach  my  race  to  believe  in  and  respect  work  of 
the  hands.  You  do  not  find  Negroes  today  who  are  ashamed  to 
work  or  ashamed  to  admit  that  they  work  with  their  hands. 
You  find  Negroes  today  not  asking  for  alms,  but  asking  for  a 
chance  to  work.  When  a  race  comes  to  the  place  where  it  is 
not  ashamed  to  work  with  its  hands  that  race  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  the  solution  of  its  problems. 

I  am  thankful  to  Hampton  Institute  also  for  what  it  has 
done  in  giving  my  race  greater  respect  and  love  for  its  own 
race— race  respect,  race  consciousness,  race  pride.  Hampton 
has  taught  the  Negro  to  believe  in  and  respect  himself,  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  a  creature  of  God's  own  handiwork  and  that  any 
lack  of  appreciation  on  his  part  is  a  reflection  on  the  God  who 
made  him.  You  find  many  Negroes  now  who  believe  in  them- 
selves and  their  race,  and  it  means  belief  in  and  respect  for 
other  selves  and  other  races. 

I  am  thankful  to  Hampton  for  what  it  has  done  in  establish- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  common  platform— social,  educational,  spir- 
itual—upon which  men  of  the  North  and  men  of  the  Soutli  can 
meet  and  work,  upon  which  black  men  and  white  men  can  work, 
for  the  highest  good  of  mankind  and  the  glory  of  God.    No 
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place  in  all  America  has  brought  together  such  a  company  of  i 


iJT  TAMPTON  is  a  school,  but  it  is  very  much  more ; 
A  X  it  is  an  object  lesson  of  the  system  upon  which 
democratic  institutions  must  rest — the  ability  to  serve, 
with  the  demand  apportioned  to  the  service." 


people  representing  so  many  phases  of  life  and  of  ideals,  as  is 

true  of  Hampton'institute.  I 

I  said  we  are  passing  through  a  very  trying  period.  These 
times  are  critical.  It  requires  patience  and  it  requires  wisdom 
and  it  requires  courage.      Hampton  Institute  has  always  been  | 

wise,  has  always  been  patient,  has  always  been  courageous,  in 
all  that  it  has  done  for  black  men  and  red  men,  and  indirectly, 
but  just  as  effectively  also,  for  white  men.    Hampton  Institute  ! 

does  not  ask,  it  has  never  asked,  I  do  not  ask,  Negroes  do  not 
ask  for  themselves,  any  special  privileges  or  opportunities  or 
chances.  All  we  are  asking  here  in  America,  after  all  that  black 
men  and  women  have  done,  after  all  their  patience,  fortitude, 
and  devotion  before  the  war,  during  the  war,  since  the  war, 
during  the  last  war— all  we  are  asking  for  my  race  is  an  abso- 
lutely equal  chance  with  all  other  American  citizens— no  more 
and  no  less— a  chance  to  work,  a  chance  to  ride  first-class  when 
we  pay  first-class  fare,  a  chance  to  be  educated,  a  chance  to  be 
trained,  a  chance  to  be  of  the  highest  service  to  our  own  race,  to 
our  country,  and  to  our  God.  No  decent,  self-respecting  Ameri- 
can citizen,  black  or  white,  can  ask  less.  We  do  not  ask  any 
more. 

I  do  not  see  how  America,  beloved  America— and  I  thank 
God  I  am  an  American  citizen;  I  would  not  swap  country  or  race 
with  any  man  on  the  top  side  of  God's  earth— I  do  not  see  how 
the  America  which  we  love  and  revere,  —I  do  not  see  how  America, 
or  any  part  of  America  (for  I  believe  that  at  bottom  the  average 
American  believes  in  fair  play,  believes  in  justice  for  all  men 
and  all  classes  of  men)  can  do  less  than  grant  to  us  every  right 
and  every  privilege  and  every  protection,  with  every  other 
American  citizen,  to  live  our  lives,  to  serve  our  race,  to  serve  our 
generation,  and  to  serve  our  God. 
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HAMPTON'S  GIFT  TO  THE 
NATION 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAPT 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE  is  a  great  national  instrument  of 
progress,  invented  by  General  Armstrong  and  perfected  by 
Dr,  Frissell,  It  is  given  to  few  schools  to  be  a  pioneer  in  educa- 
tion as  Hampton  has  been.  Of  course  Harvard  and  Yale  in  the 
early  days,  through  their  graduates,  became  the  mothers  of  most 
of  the  colleges  of  the  country,  but  they  merely  followed  the 
English  precedent  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  invented  no 
new  method  in  academic  or  other  training. 

Hampton  is  the  mother  of  a  new  system  of  education.  Gen- 
eral Armstrong,  with  the  problem  of  fitting  thousands  of  a  back- 
ward race  for  life  and  progress,  conceived  the  possibility  of 
uniting  mental  training  with  that  of  the  hand  in  useful  trades. 
It  was  especially  adapted  to  the  need  he  sought  to  satisfy,  but 
his  conception,  worked  out  to  a  successful  practical  result,  has 
been  given  application  around  the  world.  Everyone  seeks  the 
Hampton  system.  From  all  parts  of  the  world  they  come  to 
know  how  it  may  be  used  to  solve  the  problem  in  hand— in  the 
Philippines,  in  Turkey,  in  India,  in  Africa. 

Not  only  for  backward  races  but  for  a  considerable  part  of 
races  advanced  in  civilization  is  the  union  of  manual  and  in- 
tellectual training  regarded  as  the  best  preparation  for  life.  It 
is  singular  that  the  discovery  of  such  an  important  step  forward 
in  the  matter  of  universal  education  should  be  made  in  a  camp  of 
ignorant  freedmen,  wards  of  a  Government  charged  with  their 
maintenance  and  hopelessly  perplexed  as  to  what  to  do  with 
them.  How  this  came  about  is  a  story  full  of  intense*  interest. 
Dr.  Peabody,  in  his  ''Education  for  Life/'  the  story  of  Hampton, 
has  told  it  in  a  fascinating  way  and  in  admirable  style.  He  does 
not  conceal  an  enthusiasm  prompted  by  the  subject,  the  actors, 
and  their  triumph,  but  he  preserves  a  judicial  poise,  in  consider- 
ing the  comments  of  the  critics  of  Hampton,  which  strengthens 
his  conclusions. 

But  Hampton  is  not  remarkable  chiefly  for  a  new  combina- 
tion in  educational  methods.  Its  chief  glory  is  in  the  missionary 
spirit  with  which  its  educational  methods  are  instinct.  The  great 
public  object  of  education,  the  real  justification  for  a  public  school 
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system,  is  not  to  make  people  know  more  or  fit  them  to  know 
more.  It  is  to  give  them  the  means  by  which  they  can  become 
better  men,  better  members  of  society,  and  more  useful  to  their 
communities.  Unless  education  promotes  character  making,  un- 
less it  helps  men  to  be  more  moral,  juster  to  their  fellows,  more 
law-abiding,  more  discriminatingly  patriotic  and  public  spirited, 
it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  taken  to  furnish  it. 

The  Hampton  idea  was  that  for  a  backward  race,  just  out  of 
slavery,  the  best  way  to  instil  moral  responsibility  was  to  teach 
its  members  the  value  of  labor  by  training  their  hands  with  their 
minds.  The  necessity  for  some  moral  agent  in  education  natur- 
ally impressed  itself  when  the  objects  were  freed  slaves  with  no 
idea  of  responsibility  or  discipline  and  with  an  emotional  religion. 
The  leading  of  these  people  to  the  light  and  making  them  able  to 
fulfil  the  duty  of  citizenship  was  missionary  work.  It  needed 
not  only  the  missionary  spirit  in  those  who  taught  and  led, 
but  the  pupils  must  be  made  to  catch  that  spirit.  They  must 
be  taught  the  duty  of  making  themselves  useful,  the  obliga- 
tion of  free  service,  and  the  religious  fervor  of  sacrifice  of 
each  for  all.  They  must  be  lifted  out  of  the  narrow  view  that 
they  were  learning  to  be  farmers,  or  blacksmiths,  or  cooks,  or 
sewing  women  merely  to  earn  themselves  a  living,  and  learn 
that  they  were  going  to  be  better  citizens  and  better  men  by 
practising  what  they  learned,  not  alone  for  their  own  advance- 
ment, but  for  that  of  their  fellows  and  the  community.  As 
their  teachers  manifested  the  missionary  spirit  in  teaching  and 
helping  them,  they  received  and  absorbed  that  spirit  and  it  per- 
vaded the  schoolroom,  the  workshop,  the  dining-hall,  the  campus, 
the  prayer  meeting,  and  the  church. 

The  manual  training  not  only  gave  them  a  sense  of  independ- 
ence, but  it  emphasized  the  dignity  of  labor.  It  maintained  their 
sense  of  proportion  as  to  the  uses  of  education.  It  pointed  to 
the  difference  between  free,  intelligent  labor  and  slave  labor. 
It  made  them  reasonable  to  see  that  freedom  had  its  obligations, 
higher  than  those  of  slavery,  that  labor  could  exalt  and  not  de- 
base, that  real  happiness  could  be  found  in  constant,  useful 
labor,  and  that  idleness  was  to  be  shunned  as  full  of  temptation 
and  demoralizing  promptings. 

With  an  illiterate  and  irresponsible  freedman  education 
without  a  moral  leading  was  worse  than  none.  The  working 
part  of  the  education  restrained  his  tendency  to  think  that,  free 
and  intelligent,  he  was  equal  to  every  other  member  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  resent  any  suggestion  that  he  was  not.  The  labor 
in  his  education  taught  the  hard  truth  that  he  must  earn  consid- 
eration from  the  community  by  the  results  of  his  labor  and  their 
use  to  the  community.    It  separated  him  from  the  idea  that 
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because  he  had  education,  the  world  owed  him  a  living.  When  to 
this  lesson  was  added  the  influence  of  the  missionary  spirit, 
teaching:  him  the  joy  of  service,  the  wonderful  results  of  the 
Hampton  training  can  be  understood. 

Hampton  is  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Beyond  all  that  I  have  said,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
beginning  of  the  proper  and  just  readjustment  of  relations  be- 
tween the  races.  Beyond  the  educational  effect,  beyond  the  moral 
effect  on  the  individual  graduates,  is  its  influence  upon  the  South 
and  the  country.  Robert  Ogden  was  a  spiritually-minded  man  of 
the  world,  whose  attention  was  directed  to  the  education  of  the 
Negro  and  of  the  South  by  General  Armstrong.  Mr.  Ogden,  un- 
der Hampton's  inspiration  and  with  the  aid  df  Dr.  Frissell  and 
Booker  Washington,  spread  the  scope  of  Hampton's  influence  to 
the  whites  of  the  South. 

Of  course  we  are  all  troubled  by  the  critical  condition  that 
now  exists,  but  I  think  we  may  regard  it  as  temporary,  as  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  stirring  up  of  passion  and  of  forces  that  rush 
to  the  front  after  a  war,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  fail  to  consider 
how  far  we  have  gone.  When  you  are  discouraged,  just  turn  and 
look  back  and  see  where  you  started.  General  Armstrong  once 
said  that  somebody  asked  him  the  question,  ''Have  you  dis- 
covered any  moral  advance  in  the  Negroes  during  the  last  ten 
years?"  His  answer  was,  ''Can  you  describe  tome  the  definite 
moral  advance  in  New  England  during  the  last  ten  years?"  That 
contains  the  "nub"  of  a  great  truth  that  General  Amstrong  was 
always  enforcing,  and  it  is  a  great  truth.  It  is  something  that 
ought  to  stay  our  impatience.  People  do  not  change  their  nature 
by  the  happening  of  a  single  event.  As  Armstrong  said,  you  can 
get  an  idea  in  a  minute,  but  you  cannot  change  habits  in  a  gen- 
eration. 

Of  course  we  all  deplore  an  outbreak,  every  once  in  a  while, 
of  lynching— that  horrible  exhibition  of  inhumanity  of  men, 
growing  out,  first,  of  race  prejudice,  and  then  out  of  the  instinc- 
tive brutality  of  men.  You  cannot  explain  it  in  any  other  way, 
because  when  you  come  to  discuss  motives  you  are  at  a  loss  in 
the  bestiality  that  prompts  it.  You  cannot  fathom  what  it  is,  yet  it 
exists.  But  we  cannot  charge  that  to  a  race  or  to  a  people.  We 
charge  it  to  a  few  who  are  not  properly  punished,  I  agree,  but 
you  must  remember  that  in  this  age  one  of  the  great  dangers  to 
,  our  society  and  community  is  the  possibility  of  destruction  that 
one  viciously  inclined  man,  or  a  few  viciously  inclined  men,  can 
work  upon  innocent  people. 

The  war  has  naturally  called  out  from  the  Negro  people  a 
pride  in  what  their  300,000  have  done,  a  pride  in  the  way  they 
responded  to  the  call  of  patriotism,  a  pride  that  they  did  it 
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although  they  were  denied  their  rights,  and  although  they  had 
suffered  from  unjust  prejudice.  When  they  went  to  the  other 
side,  they  still  found,  even  iti  the  face  of  the  enemy,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  race  prejudice. 

But,  my  friends,  we  are  struggling  with  a  generation.     We 
are  going  upward.    As  you  look  back  fifty  years,   you  can  see  i 

that  we  have  made  great  progress.  You  heard  what  Dr.  Moton 
said,  and  there  is  no  man  knows  better,  that  even  the  average 
white  men  in  the  South  are  coming  to  see  the  great  mistakes  that  ] 

have  been  made  in  dealing  with  the  Negroes,  are  coming  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  the  Negroes  in  their  communities.  That 
progress  is  something  we  should  rejoice  over.  It  is  something 
that  should  instil  patience  against  injustice,  the  depth  of  which 
many  of  us  have  always  felt,  and  the  depth  of  which  is  now  be- 
ing realized  among  those  people  with  whom  the  Negroes  of  the 
country  must  live— the  white  people  of  the  South— and  from  whom 
the  Negroes  may  reasonably  expect  that  they  will  get  justice. 
They  are  the  ones  who  can  be  real  friends  to  the  Negro.  They 
are  the  ones  who  can  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Negro  as  he 
makes  himself  more  valuable,  and  they  are  the  ones  with  whom 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  he  should  live  in  amity.  The 
Southern  leaders  are  realizing  that  they  must  do  their  part  In 
theanti-lynching  convention  that  is  to  be  held  in  New  York,  lead- 
ing Southerners  are  to  appear  to  testify  to  their  detestation  of 
lynching  and  their  knowledge  that  they  must  take  measures  in 
the  South  to  redeem  the  honor  and  the  decency  of  that  section, 
and  stamp  out  that  awful  impeachment  against  the  civilization  of 
the  South  and  of  the  United  States. 

And  what  Hampton  teaches  is  patience.  Look  back  to  your 
great  leader,  General  Armstrong,  and  read  his  lessons  on  that 
subject.  Think  of  that  fine  character.  Dr.  Prissell,  and  see  how 
he  hoped  on  and  worked  on  and  taught  patience  and  hope,  and 
how  both  were  justified  in  what  has  been  brought  about  thus 
far.  Look  back  and  see  how  far  you  have  gone,  and  then  look 
forward  with  a  confidence  that  God  is  working  out  the  problem 
of  two  races,  one  beginning  in  slavery,  and  the  other  enslaved,  as 
it  were,  by  the  prejudices  of  slavery. 


GALL  a  fool's  errand,  not  that  of  a  man  who  bums  his  ships 
and  attempts  what  seems  impossible,  but  the  life  of  a  man 
who  risks  nothing  and  hugs  safety  and  comfort.  Only  what  the 
world  calls  folly  is  worthy  of  the  moral  energies  of  man.  Doing 
what  can't  be  done  is  the  glory  of  Uylng,^ Armstrong 
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FIFTY-FIRST    ANNUAL    REPORT 
OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

To  THE  Board  of  Trustees  of 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 

Gentlemen:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1919. 

It  has  been  a  period  filled  with  unusual  experiences;  shadowed  a  Year 
by  the  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  war,  lightened  by  the  gladness  of  Trial 
of  returning  peace.  For  a  time  the  school  resembled  a  military 
camp;  and  the  sudden  transition  back  to  the  ordinary  status  was 
difficult  and  almost  painful.  The  conditions  here,  as  in  most 
other  educational  institutions,  have  been  such  as  to  strain  the 
steadiest  nerves,  perplex  the  most  ingenious  minds,  and  vex  the 
most  tranquil  tempers.  Unrest  and  uncertainty  among  students 
and  teachers  have  been  inevitable.  But  the  school  has  come 
through,  and  is  doubtless  stronger  because  of  its  severe  trial. 
The  morale,  all  things  considered,  has  remained  good;  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  the  great  majority  has  been  unshaken. 
Vacations  and  many  other  privileges  have  been  cheerfully  fore- 
gone by  more  than  a  few;  extra  work  has  been  accepted  as  the 
order  of  the  day  for  all. 

One  member  of  the  teaching  staff  died  in  the  service  of  his  d^h^ 
country.    Lieutenant  Ralph  T.  Neal,  from  September  1913  to  in  the 
December  1917  an  instructor  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  Service 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  Argonne  Forest  on  October  4,  1918. 
He  was  a  loyal  and  unselfish  helper  in  Hampton's  work,  and  the 
same  spirit  made  him  an  eager,  reliable  soldier. 

So  far  as  we  know,  only  seven  of  the  Hampton  men  who 
have  been  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy  have  died:  Stevan  R.  Young, 
'14,  Rufus  C.  Stokes,  '17,  Charles  W.  Bailey  ['11]/  Joseph 
Metoxen  ['11],  Waldon  S.  France  ['12],  Samuel  H.  Booker 
['16],  and  Booker  T.  W.  Griffin  ['18].  Of  these,  the  last  named 
died  in  France;  the  others  at  training  camps  in  this  country. 

At  the  school  there  have  been  three  deaths  among  the 
workers.    Richard  Gary,  affectionately  known  as  ' '  Gaptain  Dick, ' ' 


*Brack«to  indicate  ex- students. 
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died  on  April  16,  1918.  He  was  for  thirty  years  on  the  general 
duty  squad  of  the  school,  and  digrnified  his  work  by  his  utterly 
faithful  performance  of  it. 

Miss  Edith  Church,  who  died  on  July  28,  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Institute  since  March  1910,  and  was  for  a  number  of 
years  dietitian  in  charge  of  the  students'  and  teachers'  kitchens. 
She  was  an  untiring  worker,  devoted  to  the  students  and  to  the 
school. 

David  J.  B.  McAlister,  of  the  Class  of  1911,  died  on  October 
20,  of  pneumonia  following  influenza.  He  was  serving  as  assist- 
ant in  charge  of  the  mess  hall  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps.  He  had  been  admitted  to  the  North  Carolina  bar  in  1917, 
and  was  a  conscientious,  responsible,  promising  young  man. 

The  Roll  of  Honor,  including  all  Hampton  graduates  and 
ex-students  known  to  have  been  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  as 
reported  to  March  1,  1919,  numbers*  787.  Of  these,  149  were 
in  service  simply  as  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  at  the  Institute;  42  received  officers'  commissions.  Nine 
Hampton  men  served  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  three  of  whom  en- 
tered the  regular  army  later  and  are  on  the  Honor  Roll.  A 
number  of  teachers  and  other  workers  of  the  Institute  entered 
the  service  of  the  Red  Cross,  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  So  far  as  is  known  at  present 
eleven  Hampton  women,  graduates  or  ex-students,  have  been 
engaged  in  the  same  kinds  of  war  work. 

A  partial  record  of  what  the  Institute  has  done  in  the  various 
financial  campaigns  follows:— 

On  April  24,  the  battalion  for  the  first  time  took  part  in  a 
parade  in  the  town  of  Hampton  for  the  benefit  of  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan.  For  the  First  Liberty  Loan  the  subscriptions' 
through  the  Treasurer's  Office  amounted  to  $4350;  for  the  Second 
Loan,  $4550;  for  the  Third,  $8900;  and  for  the  Fourth,  $19,800. 
The  parade  for  the  Fourth  Loan,  confined  to  the  school  grounds 
on  account  of  the  quarantine,  was  an  inspiring  feature  of  the 
* 'drive."  The  Institute  subscribed  to  the  United  War  Work 
Campaign,  the  Red  Cross,  the  French  War  Babies  Fund,  and  the 
Circle  of  Negro  War  Relief  a  total  of  $3184.79. 

The  outward  life  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  has  been 
marked  by  several  unusual  features:  the  completion  and  occupa- 
tion for  daily  use  of  the  Administration  Building  and  of  the 
beautiful  new  auditorium,  Ogden  Hall;  the  presence  of  three 
successive  contingents  of  colored  soldiers,  sent  to  Hampton  for 
vocational  instruction;  the  transfer  of  most  of  the  young  men  of 


1  On  May  1  Hampton' b  Honor  Roll  numbered  802. 

2  The  subscription  for  the  Fifth,  or  Victory  Loan,  amounted  to  $29,800. 
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the  student  body  into  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps;  the 
long  month  of  quarantine  and  restricted  activities  on  account 
of  the  influenza,  in  October;  the  second  postponement  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary,  for  the  same  reason;  and  then,  in  Decem- 
ber, the  demobilization  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps, 
the  remingling  of  most  of  its  members  with  their  younger 
fellow-students,  and  the  organization  of  the  Reserve  Oflicers' 
Training  Corps,— all  these  events  have  given  a  character  to  the  , 
year  which  will  not  be  forgotten. 

ENROLLMENT 

As  would  be  expected,  the  number  of  students  has  fallen  off. 
The  enrollment  to  February  1  was  647,    253  less  than  in  the 
previous  year.    The  number  of  girls  is  diminished  by  21,  the 
number  of  boys  by  232.    On  November  1  there  were  only  169 
boys  under  the  full  control  of  the  school,  the  smallest  number  in 
eighteen  years.    The  resulting  shortage  of  student  labor  has  Shoru^e 
made  the  task  of  carrying  on  the  routine  work  of  the  institution,  «'  Student 
particularly  the  proper  care  of  the  buildings,  roads,  and  grounds,  ^^' 
difficult  and  at  times  almost  impossible.     There  are  only  92 
students  in  the  Trade  School,  against  253  in  1917-18,  and  the 
price  of  outside  labor  is  so  high  as  to  forbid  recourse  to  it  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  emergency.    Consequently  repairs  upon  existing 
buildings  and  all  new  construction  have  proceeded  very  slowly: 
the  scattered  units  of  the  old  executive  buildings  and  the  new 
Kennedy  Dormitory,  all  unfinished,  are  monuments— for  the  mo- 
ment—of this  unpleasing  but    apparently  inevitable    state  of 
affairs.    It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  girls  have  cheerfully 
undertaken  certain  work  commonly  done  by  boys,  particularly  in 
the  greenhouses  and  in  the  gardens,  and  have  done  it  well. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Hampton's  dealings  with  the  United  States  Government 
have  been  many  and  various.  Last  spring  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Special  Training  of  the  War  Department  re- 
quested the  school  to  take  in  groups  of  newly  enlisted  colored 
soldiers  for  intensive  short-term  training  in  such  mechanical 
work  as  an  army  requires.  Accordingly,  three  successive  detach- 
ments were  admitted,  each  for  two  months,  the  third  detach- 
ment, however,  being  demobilized  before  the  expiration  of  its 
expected  term.  The  first  group,  of  251  men,  arrived  on  June  15; 
the  second,  of  334,  on  August,  15;  the  third,  of  442,  including 
nearly  all  the  young  men  of  eighteen  years  and  upward  among  xhe 
the  students,  was  organized  as  a  vocational  unit  of  the  Students'  s.  A.  T.  c. 
Army  Training  Corps  on  October  22.    Instruction  was  given. 
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altogether,  to  1027  soldiers,  distributed  among  14  classes,   as 
follows:— 

Automobile  mechanics  96 


Army  clerks 

60 

Blacksmiths 

20 

Carpenters 

97 

Electric  wiremen 

91 

Horseshoers 

106 

Leather  workers 

18 

Machinists 

56 

Pipe  fitters 

53 

Radio  operators 

67 

Telegraphers 

30 

Truck  drivers 

272 

Wheelwrights    • 

47 

Cooks 

14 

It  was  necessary  to  buy  special  equipment  for  the  automobile 
mechanics,  truck  drivers,  radio  operators,  telegraphers,  and 
army  clerks;  and  to  employ  four  additional  teachers;  with  these 
exceptions  the  instruction  was  given  with  Hampton  equipment 
and  by  its  staflf.  The  Director  of  the  Trade  School  says  in 
his  report:  "I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  teachers  carried  on  this  work.  It  came  at 
the  end  of  a  hard  and  trying  year  when  they  were  tired,  and 
meant  the  giving  up  of  their  usual  summer  vacation,  but  no  man 
Excellent  ^j^  ^.j^g  Trade  School  force  asked  to  be  excused/'  Corresponding 
o f^Ae  energy  and  enthusiasm  were  displayed  by  the  soldiers  in  the 

s.  A.  T.  c.  classes.  They  were  in  the  shops  and  classrooms  six  hours  a  day 
for  five  days  of  the  week,  and  for  three  hours  on  Saturday;  drill 
being  given  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Their  progress,  both  in  technical  skill  and  in  soldierly  profi- 
ciency, was  surprising.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  unit.  They  were  considerate  of  their  men,  thor- 
oughly efficient  in  maintaining  discipline,  at  all  times  willing  to 
co5perate  with  the  Institute  authorities,  and  especially  during 
the  period  of  the  influenza  quarantine  rendered  invaluable  ser- 
vice to  the  whole  school  community.  The  medical  officer  was  also 
most  helpful  at  this  time,  when,  in  the  absence  of  the  school 
physician  on  military  duty,  there  was  grave  danger  of  insufficient 
medical  care.  The  young  colored  lieutenants  assigned  to  the  unit 
made  an  excellent  record.  To  all  the  officers  the  thanks  of  the 
school  are  due  and  are  gladly  given. 

When  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  was  established,  it 
became  necessary  to  sign  a  contract  with  the  War  Department, 
to  train  about  2000  soldiers  between  October  1,  1919  and  June 
15,  1920,  the  Government  providing  for  the  expense  of  food. 
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subsistence,  and  training.  The  sudden  demobilizing  of  the  Ck>rps 
in  December  and  the  cancellation  of  the  contract  has  left  the 
school  with  a  deficit  on  this  account  of  about  $10,000,  for  which  a 
claim  has  been  presented  to  the  Government. 

Soon  after  the  demobilization  of  the  Students'  Army  Train-  The 
ing  Corps,  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  of  ^  ^-  '^•^• 
the  War  Department  announced  a  plan  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in  schools  and  colleges,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Act  of  1916,  but  with  the  expectation  of  certain 
facilitating  changes  in  the  law.  Application  was  made  and 
granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  so-called  "senior"  unit  at 
Hampton,  and  Lieutenant  Leonard  L.  McLeod  was  put  in  charge 
of  it  with  the  title  of  Instructor  in  Military  Science.  Lieutenant 
McLeod  was  graduated  from  Hampton  in  1917.  He  received  his 
commission  at  the  first  Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Fort  Des 
Moines,  served  with  the  350th  Field  Artillery  at  Camp  Dix,  at- 
tended the  School  of  Fire  at  Fort  Sill,  was  instructor  in  the  radio 
school  of  the  Howard  University  Students'  Army  Training  Corps, 
and  later,  as  has  been  stated,  was  an  officer  of  the  Hampton 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  Membership  in  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  which  entitles  a  student  to  receive  his 
uniform  from  the  Government,  is  limited  by  action  of  the 
Administrative  Board  to  young  men  enrolled  in  the  regular 
four-year  courses,  but  the  preparatory  students  drill  with  them. 
The  time  spent  in  military  drill  and  instruction  by  members  of 
the  Corps  must  be  not  less  than  three  hours  per  week.  An  espe- 
cially wholesome  feature  is  the  introduction  of  military  cidis- 
thenics,  or  "setting-up  exercises." 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  which  is  under-  Trwning 
taking  to  train  for  self-support  disabled  soldiers  discharged  from  ^J\ ,  . 
the  Army,  is  desirous  of  placing  as  many  colored  soldiers  as  soldiwt 
possible  at  Hampton,  to  be  given  short  courses  of  special  instruc- 
tion in  such  occupations  as  tailoring  and  poultry-raising.    Two 
such  men  are  now  in  the  school.    It  is  understood  that  others 
may  be  received  who  can  be  fitted  in  without  interference  with 
the  regular  work  of  the  Institute,  and  who  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally  are  not  such  as  to  endanger  its  standards. 

INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

Within  the  school  one  change  has  been  made  which  appar- 
ently betters  the  working  of  the  administrative  machinery.  The 
so-called  "Faculty,  "made  up  of  certain  chief  officers  and  depart- 
ment heads,  had  come  to  seem,  in  the  larger  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion too  small  a  group  to  be  truly  representative.  A  more  inclusive 
body  of  teachers  and  others  of  the  staff  to  act  as  a  deliberative, 
consultative  assembly,  seemed  to  be  called  for.    Accordingly,  by 
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vote  of  the  Trustees  last  Novembef,  the  old  Faculty,  with  some 
slight  changes!  was  renamed  the  "Administrative  Board,"  with 
no  alteration  of  its  function  of  general  management  of  the  Insti- 
tute ;  and  a  new  "  Faculty ''  of  about  115  members,  including  the 
Administrative  Board,  was  established  ''to  consider  questions  of 
general  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  courses  of  study,  leaving  to  the  Administrative 
Board  final  decision  in  matters  of  large  importance."  The 
Faculty  has  been  meeting  monthly  and  sometimes  oftener. 

The  establishment  of  the  Faculty  has  been  conducive  to  the 
fuller  understanding  and  discussion  of  the  survey  of  the  Institute 
planned  by  Dr.  Frissell,  authorized  and  financed  by  the  General 
Education  Board,  and  carried  out  by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus  of 
Harvard  University,  assisted  by  a  number  of  expert  educational 
specialists.  Not  all  the  chapters  of  this  survey  have  yet  been 
received,  but  those  which  have  been  turned  over  are  rich  in  con- 
structive suggestion  for  the  wise  development  of  the  Institute  in 
the  future.  Forceful  criticism  is  found  here  and  there,  quite 
properly,  but  it  is  friendly  criticism ;  and  the  spirit  and  attitude 
of  Professor  Hanus  and  of  his  collaborators  have  been  such  as 
should  make  the  Hampton  staff  grateful  for  their  investigations 
and  recommendations.  They  have  sought  to  appreciate  justly 
both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of,  Hampton  Institute;  and 
there  is  nothing  more  likely  to  stimulate  trustees,  officers,  teach- 
ers, students,  and  graduates  toward  the  perfecting  of  all  that 
the  school  has  and  does. 

One  of  Dr.  Hanus's  recommendations  which  has  stirred  the 
teachers  as  much  as  any  other  has  been  his  proposal  to  make  the 
academic-normal  course  of  four  years  into  the  best  possible  kind 
of  high-school  course,  throwing  into  an  additional  special  course 
of  two  years  the  professional  training  of  those  who  expect  to 
teach.  Such  an  advanced  normal  course  was  recommended  last 
year  in  the  Principal's  Report  by  the  Vice  Principal,  but  at  that 
time  was  not  approved  by  the  Trustees.  It  is  desired  by  the 
graduates.  It  is  favored  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  in  his 
report  on  Negro  Education,  in  his  recommendations  for  Hampton 
Institute,  as  follows:  "That  arrangements  be  made  to  provide 
for  the  advanced  training  of  selected  graduates  by  special  in- 
struction at  Hampton  and  at  other  institutions  with  similar  ideals 
of  education,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  positions  as  principals  and 
instructors  in  institutions  of  similar  type."  There  is  a  real  demand 
for  teachers  of  such  high  ideals  and  moral  stamina  as  Hampton 
commonly  imparts,  to  fill  the  upper  positions  in  vocational  schools 
and  to  serve  as  principals  of  the  multiplying  county-training 
schools  and  as  supervising  teachers  of  the  home-making  arts. 
I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Trustees  authorize  the  provision 
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of  special  advanced  training  for  teachers,  in  a  course  cover- 
ing two  years,  to  be  open  to  graduates  of  Hampton  Institute 
and  of  other  schools  of  equal  grade. 

It  seems  clear,  however,'  that,  at  present,  and  for  years  to 
come,  the  inclusion  of  some  teacher  training  work  in  the  four-  Teacher 
year  Academic-normal  ceurse   will  have  to  be  continued.    The  Tnaninc 
demand  for  colored  teachers,  even  with  much  less  training  than  *»  *^* 
Hampton  gives,  is  urgent;  and  young  women  who  come  out  of  |^®'^y*^ 
the    four-year  course  at  twenty-one,  twenty-two,  and  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  take  two  more  years 
of  schooling  before  beginning  to  support  themselves  and  to  serve 
their  people.    The  additional  two-year  course  should  at  present 
be  given  only  to  a  chosen  few. 

But  that  these  few  will  become  steadily  more  numerous  is 
indicated  by  all  the  evidence.  The  schools  for  colored  children, 
throughout  the  South,  are  improving.  New  and  better  buildings 
are  being  put  up  in  many  localities.  The  terms  are  being  length- 
ened, the  teachers  are  more  fully  qualified;  parents  are  more 
generally  interested  to  keep  their  children  in  regular  attendance, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  stay  on  in  school  even  though  they 
may  be  old  enough  to  become  wage-earners.  Especially  within 
the  past  five  years,  the  prices  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  of  most 
other  farm  products,  have  so  risen  as  to  bring  prosperity  to 
many  Negro  farmers,  and  the  increased  wages  of  other  colored 
workers  have  done  the  same  for  them.  Furthermore,  as  among 
white  people,  there  has  been  a  steady  influx  of  the  more  ambi- 
tious Negroes  into  the  cities,  where  life  is  more  interesting  and 
where  their  children  have  the  advantage  of  better  schools.  In  The  Age 
consequence  of  all  these  developments,  more  and  more  colored  *-™** 
boys  and  girls  are  ready  to  enter  Hampton  before  they  are  seven- 
teen years  old.  Many  of  their  parents  wish  it  for  them;  they  are 
keen-minded,  alert,  ambitious,  promising,  just  the  material  out 
of  which  the  future  leaders  of  the  race  should  be  made.  But 
Hampton  has  refused  to  admit  them  until  they  should  be  seven- 
teen years  old;  and  the  result  has  been  that  these  boys  and  girls 
have  either  gone  to  work,  often  giving  up  the  idea  of  more 
schooling,  or  have  entered  other  schools,  and  for  one  reason  or 
another,  have  been  lost  to  Hampton.  At  Tuskegee  the  required 
age  for  admission  is  only  fourteen;  at  Petersburg  it  is  fifteen; 
at  Hampton,  until  1890,  it  was  fourteen.  There  would  seem  to 
be  sound  reasons  for  requiring  members  of  the  "Work  Class," 
who  work  all  day  and  go  to  school  in  the  evening,  to  have  a 
certain  physical  endurance  which  can  scarcely  be  expected  before 
the  age  of  sixteen.  But  those  who  do  not  need  this  preliminary 
year  to  earn  money  for  their  future  school  expenses,  and  are 
otherwise  qualified  to  enter  the  day  school,  might  quite  properly 
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be  admitted  to  it  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  This  change  in  admission 
requirements  was  recommended  by  the  Vice-Principal  in  his 
report  this  year;  it  was  discussed  by  the  Faculty  at  its  first  meet- 
ing on  February  12,  approved  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  con- 
firmed by  the  Administrative  Board,  and  will  go  into  effect  this 
autumn. 
Price  of  Another  change  which  will  make  a  difference  to  entering 

^^**^  students  is  the  increased  price  of  board.    The  charge  made  to 

students  for  their  food,  lodging,  washing,  mending,  light,  heat, 
and  ordinary  medical  attendance,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
school  until  1908,  was  $10.00  per  month;  it  was  then  raised  to 
$11.00,  and  in  1917,  to  $12.00.  Since  then  the  growing  cost  of 
food  has  renewed  the  problem.  In  1912-13  the  per  capita  cost 
of  raw  food  in  the  students'  dining-room  was  18.96  cents;  in 
1916-17  it  was  22.26  cents;  in  1917-18  it  was  28.34  cents;  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  it  was  34.26  cents. 
The  deficit  in  this  department  for  1917-18  was  $29,965.66.  Evi- 
dently something  must  be  done.  The  Administrative  Board  has 
repeatedly  discussed  the  situation,  and  finally  appointed  a  com- 
mittee which  made  an  exhaustive  investigation,  and  on  February 
1,  1919,  recommended  that,  beginning  next  October,  the  price  of 
board  to  students  should  be  $15.00  a  month.  This  was  adopted 
by  the  Administrative  Board,  with  the  additional  provision  that 
on  the  students'  bills  this  charge  should  henceforth  be  called 
"living  expenses,"  and  that  the  various  items  which  enter  into 
it  (named  above)  should  be  listed, 
studenu'  As  a  measure  of  justice  and  relief,  especially  in  order  that 

Wftgot  the  burden  of  increased  living  expenses  might  not  be  felt  unduly, 

the  Board  felt  that  some  adjustment  of  students'  wages  ought  to 
be  made.  The  abnormal  rise  in  the  wages  of  all  labor,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  particularly  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Institute,  had  for  some  time  caused  many  of  the  students  to  feel 
that  they  were  being  "exploited"— that  their  labor  was  worth 
to  the  school  more  than  they  were  being  paid.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  student  labor  cannot  be  fairly  compared  in  efficiency 
with  that  of  experienced  men  and  women,  and  that  much  of 
it  is  performed  as  practice  work  in  the  vocation  that  is  be- 
ing learned,  and  for  this  reason  in  many  vocational  schools 
is  wholly  unpaid;  recognizing  also  that  students  should  not  feel 
themselves  invariably  entitled  to  earn  enough  during  their  work- 
year  to  cover  all  their  expenses  the  following  year, — recognizing 
all  this,  there  yet  remains  substantial  ground  for  the  expectation 
that  students'  wages  shall  not  be  kept  down  to  an  inordinately 
low  level  Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  another 
committee  of  the  Administrative  Board  prepared  a  thorough- 
going report,  recommending  a  new  scale  of  wages  for  student 
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labor,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  in  the  Trade  School 
and  Agricultural  Department  has  already  gone  into  effect  This 
new  schedule  provides  a  rate  of  wages,  differing  somewhat  in 
the  agricultural,  trade,  and  work-students'  departments,  but 
based  in  all  cases  upon  the  principle  of  higher  wages  for  better 
work. 

The  auditorium  built  in  memory  of  the  late  Robert  Curtis  Ogde 
Ogden,  a  trustee  of  the  Institute  from  1874  until  his  death  in  "»** 
1913,  and  from  1894  President  of  the  Board,  was  so  nearly  fin- 
ished as  to  be  available  for  use  last  autumn,  and  was  informally 
opened  to  the  school  and  the  community  on  the  evening  of 
November  first.  It  has  been  in  constant  use  ever  since,  replac- 
ing Cleveland  Hall  as  the  meeting-room  of  the  students,  staff, 
and  outside  friends  for  week-day  evening  prayers,  for  Sunday 
evening  services,  and  for  entertainments  and  other  general  gath- 
erings. Without  and  within,  its  beauty  of  line  and  coloring  and 
its  remarkable  degree  of  acoustic  perfection  have  added  to  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  with  the  convenience  of  the  building  and  its 
equipment  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  an  organ  of 
the  best  type  may  be  installed  as  a  memorial  to  Doctor  Frissell. 
Such  an  organ,  with  a  player  attachment,  would  cost,  it  is  esti- 
mated, from  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

THE  ACADEMIC-NORMAL  SCHOOL 

These  have  been  the  most  important  changes  affecting  the 
life  of  the  Institute  generally.  In  passing  now  to  report  the 
condition  of  the  various  departments,  it  is  appropriate  to  begin 
with  the  one  which  is  central,  touching  all  the  rest,  and  largest 
in  its  enrollment,  the  Academic-Normal  School.  Since  the  relin- 
quishment by  Dr.Phenix  in  1909  of  direct  oversight  of  its  activities, 
it  has  been  under  a  supervisor.  Under  Mr.  Alger,  the  present 
supervisor,  the  work  of  the  department  has  gone  on  with  much 
quiet  efficiency.  The  standards  of  scholarship  have  been  well 
maintained,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  generally  agreed  to  by  the 
teachers,  that  the  quality  of  the  students  in  recent  years  has 
been  inferior  to  that  of  former  years.  The  supervisor  has  been 
patient,  diligent,  unsparing  of  himself,  utterly  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  his  department  and  of  the  school.  Especially  during 
this  present  year  of  unrest  and  uncertainty  his  loyal  service  has 
been  invaluable.  He  now  finds  himself  obliged,  for  reasons  of 
health,  to  turn  to  a  different  kind  of  work.  His  departure  from 
Hampton  will  be  heartily  regretted.  His  successor,  who,  in 
conformity  with  the  usage  in  other  departments,  and  with  the 
recommendations  of  Dr.  Hanus,  will  be  entitled  "Director  of  the 
Academic-Normal  School,'*  will  find  a  large  part  of  his  im- 
mediate responsibilities  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  four-year 
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course  of  study,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  curriculum 
proposed  by  Dr.  Hanus  in  his  survey. 

This  curriculum  is  still  being  debated  by  the  Faculty;  it  is 
not  clear  that  it  is  an  improvement  at  all  points  over  the  present 
course;  but  it  comes  with  the  authoritative  recommendation  of 
one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  country,  and  will  certainly 
be  of  great  aid  in  the  final  decision.  Its  provision  for  a  larger 
number  of  electives  seems  especially  wise  and  desirable,  and  is 
exactly  in  line  with  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse 
Jones  "that  the  courses  of  instruction  be  varied  in  extent  to 
suit  both  the  different  grades  of  pupil  ability  and  also  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  positions  to  be  filled."  There  are  reasons  for  con- 
templating, in  the  not  distant  future,  the  introduction  of  French, 
and  possibly  Spanish,  among  these  elective  courses,  especially  if 
a  demand  should  arise  for  Hampton  graduates  to  direct  and 
assist  in  schools  of  similar  type  in  Hayti,  Santo  Domingo,  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba,  or  Mexico.  Whatever  modifications  are  made  in  the 
curriculum  of  this  or  of  other  departments  must  of  course  not  be 
allowed  to  change  the  character  of  the  school  as  one  enabling  its 
graduates  to  enter  immediately  upon  a  life-work  of  service  to 
others.  They  should  leave  Hampton  fitted  to  support  themselves 
and  to  teach  others. 

But  this  need  not  imply  the  end  of  their  education,  nor  even 
the  end  of  their  formal  education.  If  by  nature  they  are  better 
qualified  to  become  nurses  than  to  be  teachers,  better  qualified  to 
become  physicians  than  to  be  carpenters,  it  would  be  folly  as 
well  as  injustice  to  hold  them  in  the  vocation  for  which  Hampton 
has  trained  them,  and  forbid  them  to  seek  additional  training  in 
another  institution.  The  only  question  should  be,  what  is  this 
individual  boy  or  girl  best  adapted  to  do  in  the  world?  Where  is 
his  or  her  most  natural  path  of  service?  If  Hampton  can  start 
them  in  the  right  direction,  and  above  all  give  them  the  habits 
and  the  ideals  which  are  the  prime  requisites  of  happiness  and 
true  success,  then  some  other  school  may  much  more  appropri- 
ately complete  their  training.  In  other  words,  we  must  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  always  will  be  some  graduates  of 
Hampton— as  there  have  been  in  the  past— who  will  go  on  into 
colleges  and  schools  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  and 
social  service.  If  the  colleges  are  justly  appreciative  of  the  kind 
of  education  which  Hampton  affords,  they  will  give  generous 
recognition  to  the  vocational  studies  which  here  take  the  place  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  of  more  traditional  curricula.  This,  indeed, 
is  already  becoming  the  attitude  of  certain  of  the  leading  Negro 
universities,  as  it  has  for  some  time  been  the  position  of  several 
white    institutions;  and  the  time  seems  not  far  away   when 
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graduates  from  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  who  desire  and  who  ought 
to  go  on  to  college  may  do  so  without  difficulty. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

There  is  a  growing  demand,  encouraged  by  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  for  promoting  "  extension  work  '*  and  by  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  for  promoting  vocational  education,  for  teachers  of  cooking, 
sewing,  and  other  household  arts.  This  has  increased  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Home  Economics  course,  until  now  it  is  being  taken 
by  more  girls  than  are  enrolled  in  the  Academic-Normal  course 
(83  against  81).  Its  strength  and  attractiveness  will  be  still 
further  increased  next  year,  when  it  will  be  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Carrie  A.  Lyford,  for  several  years  a  well- 
known  specialist  in  home  economics  under  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Miss  Lyford  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Summer 
School  with  marked  success,  and  her  coming  to  Hampton  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  is  an  occasion  for  congratulation. 

Under  Miss  Hyde's  wise  generalship,  the  work  class 
of  girls  is  so  organized  as  to  make  its  day-labor  genuinely 
educational,  and  a  valuable  preparation  for  either  the  Home 
Economics  course  or  the  Academic-Normal  course.    At  present  * 

the  need  of  student  labor  is  felt  so  sharply  that  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  admit  a  certain  number  of  students  who  do  not 
pass  their  entrance  examinations,  and  to  offer  admission  only 
by  way  of  a  preliminary  year  in  the  work  class  to  a  number  of 
students  financially  able  to  go  directly  into  the  day  school.  This 
obviously  is  not  as  it  should  be.  A  keen-minded,  sufficiently 
prepared  girl  (or  boy)  should  not  be  placed  in  the  work  class 
and  night  school  simply  because  the  institution  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  student  labor  in  order  to  have  the  work  of  cooking, 
waiting  on  table,  washing,  care  of  grounds  and  buildings,  and 
messenger  service  performed.  It  would  be  better  business  Labor- 
economy,  and  fairer  both  to  the  students  and  to  the  school,  to  Saving 
have  more  labor-saving  machinery  and  a  smaller  group  of  those  1^I|^S 
who  must  work  all  day  with  only  two  hours  each  evening  in  the 
classroom.  The  lowering  of  the  age  required  for  admission, 
referred  to  above,  adds  force  to  this  argument.  The  disciplinary 
value  of  manual  labor  does  not  necessitate  its  prolongation 
through  the  whole  day,  during  a  whole  school  year,  for  boys  and 
girls  who  do  not  need  to  earn  the  money  which  it  will  put  to  their 
credit  for  their  school  expenses,  or  for  boys  and  girls  who  are 
intellectually  ready  to  go  on  in  the  day  school.  If,  as  is  hoped, 
the  lower  age  requirement  will  attract  abler  and  more  promising 
youth  to  Hampton,  they  should  not  be  either  kept  out  or  held 
back  by  the  economic  need  of  the  school  for  an  abundant  supply 
of  student-labor.    Particularly  in  the  laundry,  the  addition  of 
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certain  pieces  of  new  machinery  would  lighten  the  work,  permit 
it  to  be  done  more  comfortably  and  more  safely,  and  would  not 
lessen  but  would  rather  increase  the  educational  efficiency  of  the 
department  The  following  are  especially  called  for :  (1)  a 
water  softener;  (This  would  reduce  by  83  per  cent  the  amount 
of  soap  required.)  (2)  12  electric  motors  for  individual  control 
of  machinery;  (3)  lids  for  high-speed  extractors;  (4)  a  flatwork 
ironerwide  enough  to  take  sheets  lengthwise;  (5)  in  the  teach- 
ers' laundry  two  or  three  home  washing  machines,  a  wringer, 
and  one  gas-heated  ironer  for  flat  work.  A  dishwashing  machine 
in  the  students'  kitchen  is  also  urgently  needed. 

THE  TRADE  SCHOOL 

The  Trade  School,  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  school 
year,  was  practically  turned  over  to  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps.  Since  then  the  enrollment  has  been  distributed  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Blacksmithing        -      5       Shoemaking       -  3 

Bricklaying  -  -  6  Steamfitting  -  -  5 
Cabinetmaking  -  —  Tailoring  -  -  15  , 
Carpentry  -  -  22  Tinsmithing  -  — 
Machine  work  -  18  Upholstering  -  — 
Painting  -  -  -  2  Wheelwrighting  -  1 
Printing       -       -       11       Woodturning    -       -  — 

Total  -         -  -  -  88 

Work  Day  Students  -  -         2 

Work  Year  Students  -  -       2 


Total 92 

Effect  Concerning  the  interference  due  to  war  conditions  with  the 

of  War         work  of  the  Trade  School,  the  Director's  report  says:     "  Thirty- 

onditioiit     thj^g  j^g^  students  entered  the  Trade  School  this  year,  qualified 

to  take  a  full  trade  course.    This  is  a  decrease  of  53  per  cent  over 

the  previous  year  and  about  one-third  the  number  that  could  be 

accommodated  in  the  entering  class. 

"  About  50  per  cent  of  the  students  who  were  enrolled  in 
trade  classes  at  the  end  of  last  year,  returned  to  complete  their 
trades.  Some  entered  the  Army  during  the  summer  and  have  not 
received  their  discharge;  high  wages  attracted  some;  brothers 
being  called  into  the  Army  make  it  necessary  for  others  to  assist 
with  home  expenses  and  farm  work.  All  students  who  were  in 
the  Army  and  received  their  discharge  by  January  1,  1919,  were 
permitted  to  enter  their  classes  in  January,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  complete  the  year's  work  in 
the  remaining  five  months  of  the  school  year. 
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''It  will  take  about  five  years  before  the  full  enrollment  of  Short 
the  Trade  School  can  be  reached,  if  the  present  requirements  are  Trwie 
demanded.    To  tide  over  this  period  and  to  use  the  equipment  to  c®"'^* 
its  full  advantage,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  some  changes  in 
the  entrance  requirements  or  to  put  in  short  courses  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  trades.    Training  by  the  present  methods,   the 
Trade  School  is  equipped  to  handle  about  300  students,  provided 
they  are  distributed  properly  among  the  different  trades." 

In  accordance  with  the  Director's  suggestion,  several  short 
courses  are  being  arranged  (shoe  repairing,  painting,  horseshoe- 
ing) to  occupy  from  six  to  twelve  months.  A  course  of  one  year 
in  automobile  repairing  has  been  added,  and  this  subject  will  also 
be  taught  henceforth  as  apart  of  the  instruction  in  wheelwright- 
ing,  blacksmithing,  and  machine  work.  The  Director  recommends 
the  erection  of  a  one-story  building  to  house  the  automobile  work. 
The  new  rates  of  wages,  referred  to  above,  will,  in  his  opinion, 
increase  the  students'  payroll,  but  the  School  should  be  recom- 
pensed by  more  efficient  labor;  and  it  will  be  possible,  as  formerly, 
for  an  energetic,  ambitious,  capable  student  to  earn  his  expenses 
after  the  first  year.  The  Director  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  schedule  allots  to  class  work  during  the  four-year 
course,  including  military  instruction  and  drill,  about  3500  hours; 
to  "direct  trade  work,'' i.  e.  actual  practice  with  one's  hands,  p^^ticai 
about  4000  hours.  A  little  over  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  course  of  jnuio 
three  years,  the  trade  student  spent  about  1100  hours  in  class  Work 
work,  and  about  7000  in  manual  practice.  As  the  Director  re- 
marks, in  this  diminishing  of  the  time  given  to  practice  work, 
"there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  go,"  if  "we  are  "to 
turn  out  well-trained,  skilled  mechanics.  *  *  *  There  are 
greater  opportunities  for  the  Negro  to  secure  employment  at 
skilled  occupations,  and  a  larger  demand  for  skilled  mechanics 
for  trade  teachers  than  ever  before.  To  meet  this  demand  and 
to  increase  it,  and  to  develop  a  greater  faith  in  the  Negro's  pos- 
sibilities, it  is  vital  that  a  high  standard  be  maintained  in  our 
trade  work." 

With  respect  to  the  work  of  the  trade  departments  the  Direc- 
tor says:  "  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Trade  School  to  handle 
a  large  variety  of  work  in  each  department  rather  than  to  pro- 
duce a  large  quantity  of  any  one  thing.  The  general  repairs  and 
upkeep  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  odd  buildings  of  the  Institute, 
with  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  give  excellent  practice  of 
a  wide  range  to  those  in  the  building  trades.  Last  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  completion  of  the  Administration  Building,  the  de- 
partments in  the  building  trades  handled  over  6000  orders,  most 
of  which  were  for  repair  jobs.  On  account  of  the  shortage  of 
labor,  difficulty  in  securing  material,  and  the  high  prices  of 
material  and  labor,  the  policy  of  the  school  was  to  do  only  such 
work  as  was  necessary,  and  to  postpone  such  repairs  and  altera- 
tions as  could  be  delayed  without  detriment  to  the  buildings  or 
work  of  the  institution." 
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Science  Concerning:  the  work  in  science  the  Director  speaks  as  f  ol- 

Equipment  lows:  "Trade  students  have  two  years  of  science  during  their 
Needed  four-year  course,  one  of  physics  and  mechanics  combined  and  one 
of  chemistry.  The  value  of  this  work  has  been  proven  and  I  hope 
it  can  be  increased  until  every  student  can  have  four  years  of 
science.  This  work  could  be  made  much  stronger  if  there  were  a 
good  science  department,  well  equipped  with  testing  machines 
and  proper  apparatus  for  demonstration  purposes.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  lack  of  space  for  such  apparatus,  even  if  the  school 
had  it 

**  I  would  recommend  that  a  science  building  be  constructed 
across  the  road  from  the  front  entrance  to  the  Trade  School;  this 
building  to  have  the  chemical,  physics,  mechanical,  testing,  gas 
and  steam  engine,  automobile  and  electrical  laboratories;  class- 
rooms for  the  study  of  safety  devices,  shop  hygiene,  trade  laws, 
employers'  liability,  labor  problems,  business  law,  business  meth- 
ods, contracts,  specifications,  mathematics,  and  for  trade  teach- 
ers' training  classes;  a  room  each  for  a  trade  reference  library 
and  a  trade  museum;  and  an  assembly  hall  to  seat  about  300. 

"  Such  a  building  as  I  have  in  mind  would  be  about  100  ft.  by 
150  ft.,  three  stories  high,  would  contain  about  20  rooms,  and 
would  cost  about  $80,000.00.  Prom  $30,000.00  to  $40,000.00  would 
be  needed  for  equipment. 

**  With  such  a  building,  properly  equipped,  added  to  what  is 
already  in  the  Trade  School,   Hampton  would  be  in  a  position  to 
PottibUity     give  advanced  work  along  industrial  lines,  even  to  the  training  of 
of  Technical  mechauical  and  electrical  engineers,   which,   as  the  Negro  ad- 
Coiinet        vances,  will  be  the  next  step  forward;  and  Hampton  should  be 
prepared  to  take  the  lead  in  this  direction.     The  Smith-Hughes 
Act  will  create  an  increasing  demand  for  well-trained  men  to 
take  charge  of  industrial  departments  in  the  larger  Negro  institu- 
tions and  large  public  schools.    These  men  should  have  more 
training  than  the  school  is  now  giving  or  is  equipped  to  give;  but 
with  the  building  described,  with  proper  equipment  and  teachers, 
Hampton  should  be  able  to  meet  this  demand.     An  advanced 
course  in  building  design  and  construction  could  be  added  to  the 
present  courses  in  building  trades,  and  the  laboratories  in  the 
proposed  building  would  furnish  the  equipment  necessary." 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 

The  Agricultural  School  has  suffered  severely  from  the  con- 
ditions caused  by  the  war.  The  draft  took  away  students,  in- 
structors, foremen,  and  employed  laborers.  Those  who  were  left 
did  double  duty  to  carry  on  as  best  they  could  the  routine  work 
of  the  farms,  and  deserve  the  utmost  gratitude  for  their  unspar- 
ing efforts.  In  January  Mr.  Charles  K.  Graham,  since  1908  Di- 
rector of  the  Department,  renewed  his  resignation,  which  on 
account  of  ill-health  he  had  offered  to  the  Principal-elect  early  in 
the  spring  of  1918.  Mr.  Graham's  keen  business  ability  enabled 
him  to  reorganize  and  carry  forward  the  agricultural  activities  of 
the  Institute  in  a  manner  which  added  both  to  his  own  reputation 
and  to  that  of  the  school.  He  was  interested  in  and  ready  to  co- 
Operate  with  outside  agencies  for  the  agricultural  education  of 
the  Negroes  and  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  country  life. 
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The  generous  hospitality  which  he  and  Mrs.  Graham  showed  to 
numberless  guests  from  many  lands,  and  their  unfailing  kindness 
to  everyone  in  sorrow  or  need,  will  cause  them  to  be  remembered 
with  warm  affection  by  many  friends. 

Since  February  1  the  Agricultural  School  has  been  in  charge 
of  Major  J.  L.  Blair  Buck,  who  was  Mr.  Graham's  assistant  be- 
fore going  into  the  Army.  Major  Buck  will  direct  the  agricultural 
work  of  the  Institute  until  a  new  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
School  is  appointed;  and  will  then  take  up  the  duties  of  Director 
of  Extension  Work,  a  field  which  offers  constantly  enlarging  op- 
portunities for  service.  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Stimson  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bond  of  Education,  who  examined  the  agricultural  work 
of  the  Institute  for  Dr.  Hanus,  has  made  the  interesting  sugges- 
tion that  a  small  model  farmhouse  with  appropriate  out-buildings  a  Model 
should  be  put  up  on  the  Whipple  Farm,  close  to  the  Institute,  FArmhoiiM 
occupied  by  a  member  of  the  agricultural  staff,  and  used  as  an 
object  lesson  for  the  instruction  of  students;  visiting  farmers,  and 
others.  Photographs  and  copies  of  the  architects'  plans  of  the 
house  and  adjoining  buildings  could  be  kept  on  hand  for  distribu- 
tion; and  in  course  of  time  many  Negro  farmers  might  be  led  to 
improve  their  houses  and  barns  after  this  pattern. 

On  February  first,  the  number  of  boys  taking  the  full  agricul-  Agricultural 
tural  course  was  only  14;  the  number  of  students,  including  girls  Enrollment 
in  agricultural  classes,  was  104.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  number  of  graduates  from  this  department  should  be  in- 
creased; and  an  important  responsibility  of  the  new  Director  and 
of  the  Director  of  Extension  Work  will  be  to  lay  hold  of  promis- 
ing young  men  in  country  communities  who  can  be  brought  to 
Hampton,  thoroughly  educated  for  leadership  in  rural  affairs,  and 
then  sent  out  to  be  progressive  farmers,  county  demonstration 
agents,  and  teachers  of  agricultural  subjects  in  vocational  schools. 

MUSIC 

The  teaching  and  practice  of  music  at  Hampton  are  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  discussion.    Instrumental  music  is  taught  only 
as  an  "extra."    There  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  it  would  be 
advantageous,  especially  to  those  of  our  graduates  who  become 
teachers,  if  they  could  acquire  some  facility  in  piano-playing,  if 
nothing  more.    It  would  add  to  their  opportunities  for  leader- 
ship in  church  and  community  service.    Probably,  as  Miss  Hyde 
recommends  in  her  report,   a  place  for  piano  instruction,   as  an  „. 
elective,  can  be  made  in  the  new  course  of  study  of  the  Academic-  T "'fj^  ^ 
Normal  School.    The  case  of  vocal  music  is  not  so  simple.       The  *"*™^°®° 
teaching  of  singing  is  divided  between  Mr.  Dett  and  Miss  Drew;  ^  *^ 
and  Mr.  Lancaster  leads  the  singing  of  the  plantation  melodies  *=-***^*"^* 
by  the  whole  student  body  on  Sunday  evenings  and  on  other  oc- 
casions. During  the  coming  academic  year,  through  the  kindness 
of  one  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Dett  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  special 
study,  with  leave  of  absence,  under  Professor  Davison  of  Harvard 
University,  who  investigated  and  reported  on  the  musical  work 
of  the  School  for  Professor  Hanus.    Mr.  Dett's  peculiar  success 
has  been  in  piano  and  in  composition.    He  is  deeply  interested  in  ' 

Negro  folk  music;  and  with  additional  study  and  practice  in  chorus 
leading,  should  be  able  to  give  the  school  very  valuable  service. 
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RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Last  May  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Turner,  for  twenty-six  years  the 
devoted  and  beloved  Chaplain  of  the  Institute,  was  made  Chap- 
lain-Emeritus. Rev.  Laurence  Fenninger,  since  1914  his  associate, 
became  Chaplain.  Mr.  Fenninger  has  carried,  with  comparatively 
little  assistance,  the  preachinsr  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
work  in  religious  education.  Miss  A.  F.  Holmes  has  ably  fulfilled 
her  responsibilities  in  the  guidance  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  in  the  Biblical  instruction  of  her  classes. 
Clarke  Hall  has  been  superintended  by  two  secretaries,  both 
sent  and  supported  by  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  originally  on  account  of  the  Hampton  unit 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year,  when  the  younger  boys  were  crowded  out  of 
Clarke  Hall  by  the  soldiers,  temporary  quarters  were  fitted  up 
for  them  in  the  Wigwam,  and  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  gave 
effective  assistance  in  making  these  rooms  a  center  of  the  reli- 
gious and  social  life  of  all  the  young  men  who  were  not  in  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 

The  missionary  work  among  the  colored  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  has  been  a  characteristic  of  Hampton's  religious 
life  and  has  done  much  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  Christian  service 
among  the  students,  has  gone  forward,  though  not  quite  as  usual, 
having  been  carried  on  this  year  by  girls  rather  than  by  boys. 
Doubtless  the  proper  balance  of  participation  will  be  regained 
next  year.  The  director  of  the  charitable  work  among  the  poor 
has  been  tireless  in  her  efforts  to  see  that  it  was  not  overshadowed 
by  the  great  amount  of  war  relief  work  undertaken  by  the  people 
of  the  school  community.  The  offerings  for  this  work  this  year 
amounted  to  over  $140,  the  largest  amount  contributed  to  the 
charity  fund  for  some  years. 

The  Church  has  been  strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  by-laws 
and  by  certain  slight  changes  in  its  organization,  including  pro- 
vision for  a  board  of  student  deacons  in  addition  to  the  regular 
deacons.  Full  membership  in  the  church,  "by  association,"  has 
been  made  possible  for  any,  whether  students  or  teachers,  who 
desire  to  retain  their  membership  in  their  home  church,  while 
giving  hearty  support  by  attendance  and  interest  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Hampton  Institute.  Forty -four  new  members  were 
received  during  the  past  year,  41  of  these  on  confession  of  faith. 
All  in  all,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  religious  life  of  the  school 
is  sincere,  unselfish,  thoughtful,  reverent. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  Chaplain  in  the  Summer  School 
and  through  the  Ministers'  Conference  held  at  that  time  should 
not  be  passed  without  mention.  The  wholesome  influence  which 
Hampton  thus  exerts,  directly  and  indirectly,  is  widespread. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  importance  of  the  Summer  School  may  easily  be  over- 
looked by  those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  Institute  in  its 
activities  from  September  till  June.  The  Director  of  the  summer 
School  says  in  his  report:    "For  two  years  past  the  General 
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Education  Board  has  paid  the  traveling  expenses  of  principals, 
industrial  teachers,  and  matrons,  from  each  of  the  Southern  states 
where  there  is  a  state  agent  of  Negro  schools.  It  ought  to  be  the 
policy  to  give  to  those  colored  teachers  who  come  to  Hampton  as 
good  instruction  as  can  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the  country. 
The  opportunities  which  colored  teachers  have  for  contact 
with  the  best  white  teachers  are  very  limited.  The  Summer 
School,  manned  as  it  is  by  strong  white  instructors,  gives  them 
such  opportunities.  At  the  request  of  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  the  school  will  be  lengthened  this  summer 
from  four  to  six  weeks.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  in- 
creased its  appropriation  to  $1350,  an  advance  of  $350  over  last 
year.  The  attendance  last  year  was  410—344  women  and  66  men—  EnroUment 
distributed  among  the  several  states  as  follows:— 


Alabama       -       -        27 

Georgia 

33 

Arkansas  -        -        -    20 

Illinois 

1 

Delaware       -       -         2 

Kentucky 

25 

Florida         -       -           2 

Louisiana    - 

15 

Maryland        -        -       54 

Oklahoma 

1 

Mississippi        -        -     20 

South  Carolina 

21 

North  Carolina      -       47 

Tennessee    - 

18 

Ohio        ...       1 

West  Virginia 

11 

Virginia 

.       -     112 

"Of  this  group  72  were  principals  of  schools;  32  were  indus-  P«"oiinel 
trial  supervisors,  each  having  many  schools  and  many  teachers 
under  supervision;  23  were  matrons  of  boarding  schools,  several 
of  the  matrons  representing  from  two  to  three  hundred  students. 
At  one  particular  conference  of  principals  and  teachers  of  county 
training  schools  an  even  hundred  were  present.  The  county 
training  schools  are  objects  of  special  interest  to  the  General 
Education  Board  and  the  Slater  Fund,  and  these  two  agencies 
have  done  much  to  promote  their  development.*' 

THE  WHITTIER  SCHOOL 

The  Whittier  School  is.  another  part  of  Hampton  Institute 
whose  importance  may  easily  be  underrated.  Year  after  year  it 
is  providing  not  only  most  valuable  practice  for  the  students  who 
are  fitting  themselves  to  teach,  but  also  kindergarten  and  gram- 
mar-school instruction  for  the  colored  children  of  the  immediate 
neighborhood;  and  now^that  the  entrance  age  of  the  Institute  has 
been  lowered,  it  will  be  possible  to  send  more  and  more  of  the  most 
promising  Whittier  graduates  directly  into  the  Institute.  On 
February  1  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  Whittier  School  was  417,  of 
whom  a  creditably  large  proportion  are  found  in  the  upper  grades, 
the  highest  room  having  over  60  boys  and  girls.  Besides  the 
eight  regular  classroom  teachers,  there  is  an  instructor  in  house- 
keeping, sewing,  and  cooking,  whose  work,  though  necessarily 
elementary,  is  efficient  and  useful.  Teachers  from  the  Institute 
give  weekly  instruction  in  manual  training,  drawing,  and  sing- 
ing. " Perhaps,'*  says  the  Principal  in  her  report:  "no  one 
thing  done  at  the  Whittier  has  done  more  for  the  uplift  of  the 
community  than  the  library.  Through  the  custom  of  allowing 
every  child  above  the  fourth  room  to  take  home  each  week  a 
book  of  his  own  choosing,  much  good  reading  matter  has 
been  taken  into  the  homes." 
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A  hot  lunch  is  provided  daily  at  the  Whittier  School,  prepared 
and  served  by  a  young:  woman  in  training.  This  lunch  offers  an 
opportunity  to  teach  the  children  table  etiquette.  The  expenses 
are  met  by  the  g^enerosity  of  friends,  and  the  small  sum  paid  by 
each  child,  supplemented  by  the  school  garden,  in  which  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables  are  raised.  The  pupils  reported 
137  home  gardens  made  last  year,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  they 
were  instructed  by  two  young  men  in  the  teacher  training  class. 

"The  Whittier  School  has  been  doing  its  part  towards  'win- 
ning the  war.'  The  Red  Cross  workers  have  done  wonderful 
work.  They  have  bought  and  sold  War  Savings  Stamps;  they 
have  cooperated  in  the  food  campaign;  they  have  knit  and  sewed; 
they  have  saved  money  by  not  chewing  gum  or  eating  candy  and 
pickles.  The  money  thus  saved  has  b^en  spent  for  Red  Cross 
materials.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  child  depositing 
coppers  in  the  Red  Cross  box,  or  to  see  one  of  the  older  pupils 
bringing  in  from  the  yard  a  younger  one  caught  chewing  gum. 
The  children  are  told  not  to  ask  for  money  to  put  into  Red  Cross 
work,  but  to  deny  themselves  something  and  use  the  money  thus 
saved  for  the  work.  Through  this  work  the  aim  has  been  to  give 
the  children  the  spirit  of  service.'' 

HEALTH 

The  Whittier  School  suffered  especially  from  interruption  of 
its  work  on  account  of  the  influenza.  It  was  not  allowed  to 
open  until  November  4;  and  was  again  closed  from  December  16 
until  January  20.  The  Institute  proper,  fortunately,  though  liv- 
ing under  a  strict  quarantine  during  October,  was  not  obliged  to 
suspend  classes  at  all,  though  during  this  month  general  meetings 
were  avoided,  and  such  as  there  were  were  frequently  held  out- 
of-doors.  It  was  an  occasion  for  gratitude  that  the  weather  per- 
mitted the  Sunday  morning  service  to  be  held  each  week  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  Holly  Tree  Inn.  The  congregation  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  with  a  broad  outer  semicircle  of  khaki-clad 
soldiers,  was  picturesque,  appealing,  and  attentive.  Even  more 
was  it  a  cause  for  thankfulness  that  no  students  or  teachers  lost 
their  lives  because  of  the  epidemic.  One  worker,  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  this  report,  and  three  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
training  detachment  died  of  pneumonia  following  influenza— two 
of  the  latter  after  removal  to  an  army  hospital  outside.  Except 
for  the  period  of  this  epidemic,  the  health  record  has  been  re- 
markably good.  Considering  that  for  most  of  the  year  the  school 
has  been  deprived  of  the.  services  of  its  physician,  on  account  of 
his  being  called  back  into  Government  service,  it  is  most  fortu- 
nate that  this  was  so.  The  physicians  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
medical  officer  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  and  some  eight  or  more  vol- 
unteer nurses  from  the  teaching  staff  have  given  generous  and 
effective  assistance;  and  an  especially  large  debt  of  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  devoted  and  splendidly  competent  nurses  in  charge 
of  the  two  school  hospitals. 


THE  LIBRARY 

The  work  of  the  Library  has  been  hampered  by  the  econ- 
omies   necessitated    by  war  conditions;  but  it  has  gone   on. 
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During  the  year  2341  volumes  have  been  added.  In  the  autumn 
a  number  of  new  books  on  electricity  and  telegraphy  were  bought 
for  the  use  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  classes.  In  1918,  10,134  books  were 
circulated,  3375  less  than  in  1917.  The  attendance  has  been 
55,901,  less  by  11,835  than  in  1917,  The  Librarian  says  in  her 
report:  "All  through  the  year  the  privileges  of  the  Library 
have  been  extended  as  freely  as  possible  to  soldiers,  sailors, 
officers,  and  army  workers  in  the  vicinity;  and  very  many,  espe- 
cially from  Fort  Monroe  and  Langley  Field,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  them.  Two  or  three  men  have  walked  from  Fort 
Monroe  almost  every  evening  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
Library.''  The  importance  of  leading  students  to  form  habits  of 
book-reading  is  fully  recognized,  but  no  plan  that  has  yet  been 
devised  seems  effective  to  this  end.  This  matter  will  be  com- 
mended to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  teachers. 

THE  MUSEUM 

The  Museum  is  in  better  condition  than  a  year  ago,  in  that 
its  new  rooms  are  in  more  serviceable  order.  The  Curator  says 
in  her  report:  "The  collection  is  now  fairly  catalogued  and  num- 
bers over  2100  articles.    These  are  roughly  grouped  as  follows: — 

American  Indian  908 

South  Africa  328 

Pacific  and  Philippine  Islands    343 

Japan,  China,  Korea  278 

Europe,  India,  Turkey,  Egypt     215 

North  and  South  America  74 

''To  this  may  be  added  a  loan  collection  of  a  hundred  or 
more  articles  that  are  likely  to  become  eventually  the  property 
of  the  Museum.  Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon's  Japanese  collection,  a 
loan  for  several  years,  became  a  gift  at  her  death  last  June, 
with  a  well-chosen  addition  that  brings  its  value  up  to  at  least  $600. 

''The  Philippine  collection,  given  in  1914  by  Miss  Frances  G.  Museum 
Curtis  of  Boston,  has  been  in  storage  until  this  year  but  cannot  Gifu 
yet  be  exhibited  in  full.  Quite  one-half  of  the  collection  is 
packed  away  and  will  have  to  remain  so  until  cases  can  be  pro- 
vided for  its  proper  placing.''  Effort  will  be  made  to  see  that 
the  Museum  is  more  fully  utilized  for  the  illustration  of  class- 
room studies— which  should  be  perhaps  its  chief  function. 

THE  SCHOOL  OFFICES 

The  Publication  Office  has  continued  to  issue  the  Southern  Publication 
Workman,  abbreviated  for  reasons  of  war  economy  from  64  to  Office 
48  pages.    It  has  made  a  special  feature  of  news  recording  the 
war  service  of  Indians  and  Negroes.    Special  war  bulletins— 
' '  War-time  Lessons, ' '    '  Tatriotic  Recipes, "     "  Hampton  in  War  Prew 
Time,*'  and  "Hampton  Training  and  War  Service"— have  been  Service 
published  and  have  had  a  wide  welcome. 

The  Hampton  Institute  Press  Service  has  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  706  newspapers  and  magazines  (white,  489;  Negro  217) 
distributed  over  44  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Indian  Record  Office  has  now  on  its  lists  800  former 
students,  of  whom  129  are  graduates.  Their  occupations  are  as 
follows:— 
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MEN 

WOMEN 

Indian 

In  professions 

3 

Housekeepers                  232 

Records 

Farmers 

252 

Unmarried  and  at  home  13 

Religrious  workers 

15 

Students                             8 

Business  men,  clerks,  etc. 

26 

Indian  agency  and  school 

In  U.  S.  Goverment  service 

41 

service                           21 

In  Canadian  ••       *' 

2 

Miscellaneous                    42 

In  employ  of  Indian  agencies 

Insane                                 1 

and  schools 

54 

Unknown                           12 

Trade  workers 

59 

Railroad  employes,  lumbermen, 

Total                   329 

farm  hands,  and  laborers 

57 

Students 

4 

Miscellaneous 

15 

Insane 

2 

Unknown 

22 

Total 

6^ 

Indian 

The  enrollment  of  Indian 

students  at  the  Institute  since 

Enrollment 

Government  subsidies  were  withdrawn  in    1912    has  been  as 

follows:— 

YEAR                                      NUMBER      YEAR                                   NUMBER 

1911-12         -        -        -           81 

1915-16         .       -       .         38 

1912-13         -        -        -          44 

1916-17         -       -       -         31 

1913-14         ...          38 

1917-18         -        -        -         23 

1914-15         -        -        -          45 

1918-19         ...          16 

This  year  the  war  doubtless  caused  part  of  the  shrinkage. 
But  the  steadiness  of  this  decline  in  numbers  leads  one  to  serious 
queries  concerning  the  future  of  Hampton's  Indian  department. 
For  several  reasons  it  seems  desirable  to  maintain  it.  Many  of 
the  missionaries  to  the  Indians  are  anxious  that  this  shall  be 
done;  and  the  Indian  graduates  take  pleasure  in  sending  their 
children  to  their  alma  mater.  The  closing  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School  leaves  Hampton  the  principal  institution  of  this  type  for 
Indians  in  the  East.  Certainly,  if  the  Indians  themselves  wish 
to  come  to  Hampton,  the  school  should  hold  out  to  them  a  wel- 
coming hand.  What  the  prospect  is  I  hope  to  learn  more  defi- 
nitely by  visiting  Indian  schools  and  reservations  this  summer. 
Negro  The  Negro  Record  Office  continues  its  large  and  indispensa- 

Records  ble  service  of  keeping  track  of  the  1946  Negro  graduates  and  of 
the  3573  ex-students  whose  addresses  are  known.  Also  the 
** histories''  and  photographs  of  the  students  as  they  enter  and 
continue  in  school  are  recorded;  and  applications  for  positions 
and  requests  for  recommendations  of  candidates  are  handled. 
The  statistics  of  students  entering  in  1917  show  that  53  per  cent 
come  from  towns  and  cities,  19  per  cent  from  villages,  and  25 
per  cent  from  farms  (3  per  cent  had  no  homes).  Evidently 
Hampton  is  not  attracting  the  country  boys  and  girls  as  it  once 
did;  and  possibly  the  common  complaint  of  the  teachers  that  the 
student-material  is  poorer  than  it  used  to  be  may  be  due  to  this 
fact.  The  new  Director  of  Extension  Work  is  already  giving 
attention  to  this  problem. 
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The  member  of  the  staff  who  has  particular  charge  of  the  demand 
recommendations  for  appointments  reports  that    Hampton  men  ^®' 
are  in  demand  for  manual  training  and  trade  teachers,  as  well  as  Hampton 
for  principals,  teachers  of  agriculture,  and  farm-demonstration  Teacher* 
agents;  and  the  women  are  requested  for  academic  and  domestic 
science  teachers  and  supervising  industrial  teachers.    The  need 
for  teachers  to  work  in  the  colored  schools  of  the  South  is  so 
great  that  it  is  impossible  for  Hampton  to  answer  the  many  calls 
that  come.    One  encouraging  feature  is  the  increased  salary  and 
longer  term  for  which  Hampton  graduates  have  been  recom- 
mended the  past  year.    In  1916  and  1917  many  of  the  schools 
could  promise  only  a  five  or  six  months'  term.    In  1918,  so  far  as 
is  known,  none  of  the  women  graduates  were  recommended  for 
a  shorter  term  than  seven  to  nine  months  or  a  smaller  salary 
than  from  $40  to  $60  a  month;  and  the  men  were  named  for 
salaries  of  from  $60  to  $80. 

The  important  position  of  Field  Secretary  and  head  of  the  Campaign 
Campaign  Department  was  generously  undertaken  by  Dr.  Turner  OfBce 
after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Sydney  D.  Frissell  to  enter  the  Army. 
In  May  the  Trustees  assigned  Dr.  Turner  to  the  less  arduous  task — 
in  which  he  has  always  been  especially  effective — of  personal 
solicitation  among  the  friends  of  the  Institute,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Whipple  as  Field  Secretary  and  Director  of  the 
Campaign  Department.  Like  other  departments,  this  has  been 
short-handed  since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war; 
but  Mr.  Whipple  has  carried  his  heavy  responsibility  with  con- 
spicuous success.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  100  meetings 
have  been  held  (against  80  for  the  year  before;) and  $15,000  have 
been  secured  at  these  gatherings.  Through  appeals  by  mail  120 
new  donors  have  been  secured  and  about  $2000.  About  12,000 
pieces  of  "literature'*  have  been  distributed.  Well-considered 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  various  Hampton  Associations 
and  for  the  establishment  of  new  groups  of  Hampton  friends  in 
other  important  centers  are  already  being  put  into  effect,  and 
promise  excellent  results  in  due  time. 

FINANCES 

The  school  will  probably  go  through  the  present  fiscal  year 
fairly  comfortably,  owing  to  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Government 
payments  on  account  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps- 
assuming  that  the  deficit  at  present  on  the  books  is  made  up  by 
the  Government,  as  it  should  be.  Expenses  have  been  kept 
down  in  most  departments  below  the  figures  of  last  year.  Dona- 
tions have  fallen  off  somewhat,  but  not  as  much  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  total  income  of  the  Institute  for  the  six 
months  ending  December  31st,  1918  was  $125,249.42.  The  total 
of  running  expenses  for  the  same  period  was  $129,547.47.  For 
the  eight  months  ending  February  28,  the  corresponding  figures 
are  $186,662.25  and  $187,377.21. 

The  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  show  the  necessity  An 
of  increasing  expenditures  if  Hampton  is  to  do  the  work  which  Enlarged 
it  is  called  to  do.    The  demands  of  peace  mean  the  expansion  of  Budget 
all  educational  agencies.     Hampton  needs  to  do  more  than  it  has  Necessary 
ever  done  for  the  Negroes,  the  South,  and  the  Nation.    It  will  be 
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a  wise  economy  to  spend  money  grenerously  now  on  such  enter- 
prises as  this  of  educating  Negro  and  Indian  boys  and  girls  for 
life.  Two  graduates— John  B.  Pierce  (Post  Graduate  Course,  *02) 
and  W,  T.  B.  Williams,  *88,  illustrate  what  wide  ways  of  service 
are  open  to  the  best  of  the  men  whom  Hampton  trains.  Mr. 
Pierce,  after  several  years  of  excellent  work  as  chief  of  the 
colored  farm-demonstration  agents  in  Virginia,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  to  have  charge 
of  the  same  sort  of  extension  work  throughout  a  group  of  states 
—Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  and 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Williams,  after  a  long  service  as  field  agent  of  the 
Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  with  residence  at  Hampton  Institute, 
is  now  about  to  go  to  Tuskegee  as  Assistant  Principal  with  Dr. 
Moton.  Hampton  is  proud  of  these  sons  of  Hampton ;  and  prouder 
still  that  there  are  many  others  like  them  in  faithfulness,  in 
trained  capability,  in  loyalty  to  the  truth,  in  peaceable  good  will 
toward  all  men. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Hampton  Institute  may  expect 
before  long  a  legacy  of  approximately  $600,000  from  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  How  shall  this  be '  most  wisely  invested?  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  greater  part  of  it  so  dispensed  that  it 
would  make  possible  a  general  lifting  of  the  salaries  which  are 
paid  to  teachers  and  other  workers.  More  buildings  are  needed, 
especially  new  dwelling  houses  for  teachers  with  families.  New 
machinery  is  needed  in  the  Trade  School,  on  the  farms,  in  the 
laundries  and  kitchens.  But,  above  all,  the  right  kind  of  men 
and  women  are  needed.  They  cannot  fairly  be  asked  to  come  to 
Hampton  to  worry  and  struggle  with  financial  difficulties;  they 
must  have  a  decent  living  wage;  they  do  not  ask  for  more.  With 
teachers  who  are  able  themselves  to  see  the  truth  that  makes 
men  free,  and  able  and  eager  to  impart  it  to  their  pupils,  Hamp- 
ton Institute  can  go  straight  on. 

HAMPTON'S  FRIENDS 

This  report  would  be  seriously  deficient  without  some  recog- 
nition of  the  steadfast  support  which  the  friends  of  Hampton 
have  generously  given  throughout  these  trying  months  just  past. 
They  have  understood  that  for  reasons  of  patriotism  as  well  as 
of  philanthropy,  Hampton  Institute  must  not  be  crippled  or 
neglected.  They  have  enabled  the  school,  amid  an  abundance  of 
other  anxieties,  to  be  free  from  anxiety  over  immediate  financial 
needs.  Their  devotion  strengthens  the  faith  that  the  same  spirit 
which  responded  to  the  passionate  appeals  of  General  Armstrong 
and  the  statesmanlike  suggestions  of  Dr.  Frissell  will  take  care 
of  the  children  of  the  Negro  and  the  Indian  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute through  all  the  years  to  come.  I  cannot  forebear  to  add 
a  word  of  warmest  thanks  to  all  my  helpers  in  the  school,  to  the 
officers,  teachers,  and  other  workers,  for  the  matter-of-course 
unselfishness,  patience,  diligence,  and  cheerfulness  with  which 
they  have  done  their  part,  one  and  all,  in  sustaining  the  work 
and  the  spirit  of  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


James  E. 


Gregg, 
Principal 
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'        ,        *lt  is  remarkable  how  Dr.  Moton  has  gotten  hold 
Thhty-diffhdi    ^^  ^^^  people  of  the  rural  districts  since  he  came  to 
Commencement  Tuskegee,"  remarked  one  of  the  Commencement 
Day  visitors  as  he  gazed  upon  hundreds  of  auto- 
mobiles and  wagons  which  had  brought  families  from  all  over 
Macon  County  to  attend  the  Commencement  Exercises.     The 
exercises  just  closed  marked  the  ending  of  the  Thirty- Eighth 
Annual  Session  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,   and  were  the  largest 
attended  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Two  distinct  features  stand  out  this  year  in  connection  with 
these  exercises:  the  baccalaureate  sermon,  delivered  by  Dr. 
George  H.  Denny,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama;  and 
the  annual  address,  delivered  by  Mr.  Isaac  Fisher,  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, a  graduate  of  Tuskegee  Institute  of  the  Class  of  1898. 

When  Dr.  Denny  arrived  at  the  Institute  and  shook  hands 
with  Dr.  Moton,  it  was  their  first  meeting  in  thirty-two  years, 
for  as  boys  they  had  played  together  and  romped  over  the  hills 
of  Virginia.  Dr.  Denny's  reference  to  his  early  association  with 
Dr.  Moton  was  most  touching.    He  said: 

"Had  I  been  a  prophet,  I  would  have  known  then  that  Rob- 
ert Moton  was  destined  to  be  a  great  man,  because  as  a  boy  he 
was  clean— clean  in  his  life,  clean  in  his  sports,  and  clean  even  in 
his  fights— I  never  knew  him  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  any 
one."  Dr.  Denny's  sermon  will  be  reprinted  in  a  later  issue  of 
the  Southern  Workman. 

The  other  out-standing  feature  of  the  week's  program  was 
the  Commencement  address,  delivered  by  a  graduate  of  the  school 
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for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  Mr.  Fisher  spoke  eloquently  on 
his  subject,  "The  Changing  and  the  Permanent— the  Transitory 
and  the  Everlasting.*'  He  spoke  of  the  recent  world  ferment,  the 
cause  being  man's  craving  for  power  on  one  side  and  on  the  other 
a  desire  to  make  the  world  happier.  He  gave  the  fundamentals 
for  new  world  building,  especially  emphasizing  the  thought  that 
nations  must  walk  humbly  with  God,  since  there  could  be  no 
peace  without  fear  of  God;  and  that  Christ  came  not  to  judge  the 
world,  but  to  save  it 

Not  since  the  day  that  the  thousands  of  loyal  friends  gathered 
in  the  Institute  Chapel  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  Dr. 
Washington  was  an  audience  so  touched  as  when  Mr.  Fisher 
closed  his  address  with  the  following  declarations  of  Tuskegee's 
principles  and  the  powerful  appeal  to  the  white  people,  hundreds 
of  whom  were  present,  to  carry  well  their  responsibility  to  Tuske- 
gee  and  to  the  Negro  race.    He  said: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  white  person  in  this  room 
who  has  any  conception  of  the  burden  of  hostility  and  resentment 
which  Dr.  Washington  endured  from  many  of  his  own  people 
because  he  refused  to  surrender  his  faith  in  the  white  people  of 
the  South.  But  he  did  not  change,  simply  because  he  was  build- 
ing upon  those  commandments  of  an  eternal  God  which  directed 
him  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and  which  cautioned  him 
that,  *So  far  as  in  you  lieth,  live  peaceably  with  all  men'. 

"I  bring  the  message  today  that  there  is  no  other  road  to- 
ward racial  peace  save  that  of  love  and  good  will.  See  to  it, 
Tuskegee,  that  this  school  remain  a  place  of  kindliness  and  good 
will  to  all  men,  that  in  this  place  men  shall  continue  to  be  taught 
the  ways  of  love  and  not  hate.  This  is  God's  way,  and  is  there- 
fore eternal.  See  to  it,  white  men  and  women  of  the  South,  you 
whose  good  faith  Dr.  Washington  did  not  doubt,  you,  many  of 
whom  sat  in  this  very  room  with  broken  hearts  and  tear-stained 
faces  when  we  laid  your  friend  and  the  friend  of  all  men  in  the 
silent  grave  out  there— see  to  it  that  the  Negro's  faith  in  you, 
which  has  always  been  taught  here,  is  justified  by  your  willing- 
ness to  have  faith  in  the  Negro  and  to  see  that  he  has  a  man's 
chance  for  usefulness  and  complete  development" 

The  spirit  of  the  occasion  seemed  to  have  been  summed  up 
by  Dr.  Moton  in  his  parting  words  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  candidates  for  diplomas  and  certificates  when  he  said: 

**[  am  very  glad  you  are  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  graduates, 
who  through  the  years  have  been  willing  to  face  difficulties  and 
criticisms,  and  yet  with  patience  and  courage  have  been  most 
useful  and  most  successful  in  rendering  service  to  their  race  and 
to  their  country.  We  talk  much  here  about  'The  Tuskegee 
Spirit. '  You  have  undoubtedly  absorbed  that  spirit  and  may  you 
take  it  with  you  wherever  you  go.  It  is  the  spirit  of  hope,  faith, 
patience,  and  courage;  faith  in  ourselves,  faith  in  our  race,  faith 
in  the  white  race,  faith  in  our  country,  and  faith  in  God.  It  mani- 
fests itself  in  unselfish  service  to  one's  fellow-men,  the  spirit  of 
the  lowly  Nazarene." 
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In  any  discussion  of  a  subject  which,  as  we  com- 
A^Nati!^      monly  see  it,  is  strongly  colored  by  our  instincts, 

Menace  o^r  feelings,  our  prejudices,  and  our  habitual 
motives,  we  shall  gain  much  if  we  can  begin,  at 
least,  by  viewing  it  in  the  clear  white  light  of  truth.  Let  us  try 
so  to  consider  the  matter  of  lynching.  Let  us  be  as  dispassionate 
as  we  can.  Let  us  be  sure  that  our  indignation,  when  it  rises, 
comes  as  a  result  of  the  facts,  and  not  in  defiance  of  them. 

The  first  important  circumstance  to  be  noted  and  remembered 
is  that  lynching  is  not  a  Southern,  but  an  American  habit.  A 
philosophical  friend  of  mine  once  remarked  to  me,  after  a  year 
spent  in  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Russia,  that  every  nation 
has  its  own  kind  of  violence,  of  which  it  thinks  little  or  nothing, 
while  it  shudders  at  the  violence  of  other  nations.  In  our 
orderly  United  States,  we  express  amazement  over  the  turbulence 
of  British  public  meetings;  we  still  are  horrified  when  we  read  of 
the  bloody  guillotines  of  the  French  Revolution;  we  do  not  forget 
the  general  outburst  of  righteous  wrath  against  King  Leopold  of 
Belgium  for  his  abominable  cruelties  in  the  Congo;  our  detestation 
of  the  cold-blooded  Russian  bureaucrats  who  sent  thousands  of 
martyr-exiles  to  Siberia  was  quite  as  deep  as  our  present  angry 
contempt  of  the  Bolsheviki;  and  our  blood  has  boiled  many  times 
because  of  Turkish  brutality  and  fiendishness.  All  this  time,  every 
one  of  these  peoples  has  been  shocked,  and  has  not  hesitated  to 
say  so,  by  our  national  fondness  for  putting  supposed  criminals  to 
death  without  trial  or  other  process  of  law.  Our  attitude  toward 
German  atrocities  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France  and  the  Ger- 
man retorts  are  simply  the  latest  inBtance  of  this  curious  symptom. 
If  anyone  is  disposed  to  deny  that  lynching  is  national  rather  than 
regional,  the  riots  in  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  in  1917,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  over  two  hundred  Negroes,  and  the  horrible  lynch- 
ing at  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1911,  should  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  burden  of  guilt  does  not  rest  on  the  South  alone. 

A  second  significant  and  usually  unnoticed  fact  is  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  persons  lynched  are  even  charged  with 
assault  or  attempted  assault— in  1918,  16  out  of  62.  This  disposes 
of  the  idea  that  the  motive  of  the  mob  is  a  chivalrous  determina- 
tion to  protect  the  honor  of  white  women. 

A  third  fact  to  be  observed  is  that  lynchings  commonly  occur 
in  neighborhoods  where  education  is  backward  and  community 
standards  are  low.  If  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  other 
Southern  states  have  won  a  bad  eminence  in  their  record  of 
lynchings,  the  reason  may  largely  be  found  in  the  unenlightened 
conditions  under  which  too  many  of  their  people,  white  and  black, 
have  been  allowed  to  live. 

A  fourth  fact  is  that  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  South 
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are  more  and  more  realizing  the  shame  of  this  evil.  No  Northerner 
has  denounced  it  more  fiercely  than  has  ex-Governor  Emmet 
O'Neal  of  Alabama.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Sociological 
Congress  in  May  at  Knoxville,  Professor  Edwin  Mims  of  Vander- 
bilt University,  spoke  out  with  fiery  eloquence.  "Lynching,"  he 
said,  "is  unjustifiable  under  all  cir^mstances.  It  is  wrong  in  the 
sight  of  man  and  God.  It  is  a  blot  on  our  National  escutcheon  and 
is  a  menace  to  the  whole  country.  It  is  an  economic  peril  to  the 
South.  It  is  inexpedient,  unwise,  and  a  political  mistake.  Above 
all,  it  is  a  community  and  a  National  sin.    *    *    * 

"When  one  set  of  people  sets  up  a  crime  for  which  a  lynching 
is  justifiable,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  another  group  of  people 
from  setting  up  another  crime  for  which  it  considers  lynching 
equally  justifiable.  A  mob  in  action  knows  no  law.  It  knows  no 
reason.  It  is  governed  only  by  its  passion  at  white-  heat.  *  *  * 
If  the  community  cannot  stop  lynching,  then  the  State  can.  If 
the  State  cannot  stop  lynching, then  the  Nation  can — and  WILL.*' 
There  are  multitudes  of  Southerners  who  are  thinking  like- 
wise—more than  any  of  us  realize. 

Fifth,  and  finafly,  we  should  all  remind  ourselves  that  not 
superciliousness,  nor  self -congratulation,  nor  any  sort  of  Pharisaic 
self -righteousness,  nor  any  wholesale  condemnation  of  others  is 
going  to  cure  this  public  disease,  this  social  wickedness,  this  hor- 
rible perversion  of  loyalty  to  the  common  welfare.  The  only 
remedies  are  a  sounder  and  broader  education,  made  possible  for 
all,  a  purer  and  truer  religion,  a  more  courageous  public  spirit  on 
the  part  of  civil  officers,  and  a  wiser,  juster,more  humane,  feeling 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  people.  Northerners  and  Southerners, 
white  men  and  Negroes,  all  of  us  have  been  at  fault;  all  of  us  can 
do  better;  each  of  us  can  help  the  rest.  The  only  way  out  is  the 
way  of  mutual  trust  and  good  will. 

The  attitude  of  the  trustees  of  Hampton  Institute  has  been 
recently  expressed  in  the  following  resolution  passed  at  their 
annual  meeting  on  May  1,  and  transmitted  to  President  Wilson. 
"Resolved:  That  this  Board  desires  to  represent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  profound 
sense  of  humiliation  and  shame  with  which  their  con- 
stituency, both  white  and  black,  and  at  the  South  as 
well  as  at  the  North,  observes  the  continued  practice 
of  lynching,  with  its  revolting  horrors,   and  the  re- 
sulting degradation  of  its  perpetrators. 

"We  venture  to  urge  that  the  President,  having 
expressed  in  a  letter  in  1918,  his  deep  concern  for 
this  National  disgrace,  continue  to  use  his  great  in- 
fluence to  check  the  calamity;  assuring  him  that  such 
action  will  be  welcomed  by  great  numbers  of  citizens  - 
who  are  now  seriously  disquieted  and  alarmed." 
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**The  Southern  Sociological  Congress  strongly  con- 
Socioi<^i^     demns  lynchings  and  mob-rule,  which  are  both 

Congress  un- American  and  subversive  of  law  and  order.  We 
officially  call  upon  the  editors  of  our  papers,  the 
ministers  of  all  our  churches,  and  the  teachers  in  all  our  schools 
and  colleges  to  proclaim  against  these  practices,  which  constitute 
both  a  disgrace  and  menace  at  home  and  also  discredit  American 
democracy  abroad.  We  urge  the  immediate  exercise  of  all  possible 
state  and  federal  power  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  these  outrages 
throughout  the  country.''  Lynchings  and  mob-rule  were  con- 
demned in  this  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  at  one 
of  the  mass  meetings  of  the  eighth  Congress,  recently  held  in 
Knoxville. 

Dr.  James  Hardy  Dillard  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  president  of 
the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Boards,  presided  over  the  Race  Relations 
Conference,  which  attracted  from  distant  parts  of  the  South  and 
of  the  Nation  several  hundred  white  and  colored  leaders  in  social- 
service  work.  Dr.  Dillard  said:  "Each  year  marks  another  step 
in  the  progress  of  race  relations  in  the  Southern  States.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  race  made  such  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  improvement  as  the  Negro  race  has  made  during  the 
past  sixty  years.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  should 
be  any  letting-up  in  the  forward  movement.  There  are  still  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  uneducated  people  and  many  who  are 
still  very  poor  and  in  need  of  moral  advancement.  ♦  *  *  I  have 
been  over  the  South  time  and  time  again.  Each  year  I  have  seen 
marked  improvement  in  race  relations.  It  is  better  for  us  all  who 
stay  in  the  South  to  remain  in  fellowship  and  co5peration.  We 
must  learn  to  live  together  in  love,  good-feeling,  and  coSperation. 
We  must  give  the  Negro  a  chance  to  develop  into  the  full  stature 
of  manhood.  The  colored  people,  during  the  war,  were  called 
upon  to  take  their  part  of  the  Nation's  burden.  They  did  more 
than  was  expected.  Their  war  work  was  amazing.  The  South 
has  come  to  the  conviction  that  justice,  fairness,  and  good  feel- 
ing are  the  best  ways  of  improving  relations  between  the  races. 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  are  getting  larger 
appropriations  for  the  colored  schools.  Justice  and  Christianity 
reach  over  all  facts.    We  can  have  faith  in  the  future." 

Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
and  Phelps-Stokes  Foundation,  speaking  on  * 'The  Negro  Troops 
Overseas,"  paid  tribute  to  all  the  colored  people  in  National  Ser- 
vice. Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander  of  Atlanta,  who  has  been  helping 
colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leaders  in  their  reconstruction  institutes,  de- 
clared that  *'  the  American  Negroes  are  simply  asking  a  man's 
chance."  Rev.  Alfred  Lawless,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans,  made  a  plea 
for  strong  teamwork  among  those  working  on  problems  of  race 
adjustment. 
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Dr.  Gregg  said  that  ''the  people  of  the  South  are  thinking 
hard  on  the  subject  of  race  relation.  The  mind,  the  heart,  and 
the  conscience  of  men  are  at  work  as  never  before  on  Negro  prob- 
lems. While  many  are  fearful,  there  never  was  a  time,  I  think, 
when  there  were  so  many  white  people  of  the  South  ready  and 
willing  to  substitute  justice  for  injustice,  kindness  for  ill-will, 
patience  for  impatience;  ready  to  face  the  future  with  eagerness 
and  hope.  We  are  coming  to  realize  that  it  is  easier  to  lead  men 
than  it  is  to  drive  them.  The  Southern  Sociological  Congress  is 
leading  the  South  as  a  pilot  guides  a  ship's  course,  through  the 
authority  of  wisdom  and  skill." 

Dr.  William  A.  Bell  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  outlined  "Some  Recon- 
struction Plans  for  Colored  People,"  which  expressed  the  ideas 
of  thoughtful  colored  leaders.  * 'Right-thinking  Americans,"  he 
said,  "appreciate  the  loyalty  and  service  of  the  colored  people 
throughout  the  war.  The  best  Southern  white  people  have  de- 
termined that  justice  must  come  to  the  Negro.  The  Negro,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  conserve  this  feeling  of  brotherhood  and 
must  capitalize  this  quickened  sense  of  human  justice.  Better 
race  cooperation  can  be  developed  by  conferences  of  carefully 
selected  groups  of  both  races  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  com- 
munity conditions  and  constructive  social-service  programs.  We 
must  study  what  improvements  are  needed  and  then  make  them. 
Venereal  diseases  should  be  fought  through  a  three-fold  cam- 
paign— education,  recreation,  and  suppression.  The  cause  of  the 
inefficiency  of  Negroes  in  industry  must  be  removed;  farm  life 
must  be  improved;  co-operative  buying  and  selling  must  be  en- 
couraged. 

"More  liberal  publicity  should  be  given  to  creditable  news  con- 
cerning the  Negro.  News  concerning  the  crimes  of  Negroes 
should  be  treated  as  crime  and  reprehensible,  but  not  distinctly 
as  Negro  crime.  Terms  which  reflect  discredit  on  the  Negroes 
should  be  eliminated  from  news-stories.  Publicity  agencies 
should  be  organized  for  the  promotion  of  a  right  understanding 
between  the  races.  Equal  treatment  before  the  law  should  be 
secured  for  all  citizens.  Civil  justice  should  include  adequate 
protection  of  all  life  and  property;  impartial  law  enforcement; 
proper  supervision  of  penal  institutions;  equal  accommodations 
for  equal  rates  in  public  places  and  on  common  carriers;  enact- 
ment of  a  qualification  suffrage  law  to  affect  both  races  alike;  the 
abolition  of  jimcrowism  and  lynching.  In  education  the  oppor- 
tunity of  grammar-school  training  should  be  given  every  normal 
colored  child,  and  the  distribution  of  school  funds  should  make 
possible  adequate  high-school,  technical,  and  higher  training  for 
qualified  colored  students." 

The  detailed  references  to  the  Section  on  Race  Relations  should 
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not  minimize  the  importance  of  the  well-attended  enthusiastic 
meetings  dealing  with  the  conservation  of  child  life;  the  fight 
against  venereal  diseases;  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  for  de- 
veloping community  programs;  the  civic  contributions  of  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service;  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
other  social-service  groups;  the  spread  of  prohibition;  and  the 
adjustment  of  communities  to  after-the-war  conditions. 

The  1920  meetings  will  be  held  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  which  is 
the  home  city  of  the  re-elected  president  of  the  Southern  Sociolo- 
gical Congress,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  DuBose  Bratton,  bishop  of 
Mississippi  since  1903.  A  number  of  other  officers  were  re-elected, 
including  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddle,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr. 
J.  E.  McCulloch,  Washington,  D.  C,   educational  secretary. 


Since  the  article  on  the  agricultural  mission  work 
Miui!m  Work   ^^  *^^  ^^'  ^rayton  C.  Case  in  Burma,  India,  was 

published  in  the  May  Southern  Workman,  a  letter 
has  been  received  from  him  reporting  the  development  of  this 
work.    He  says:— 

'*The  Mission  Demonstration  Farm  has  grown  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres. .  On  one-half  sugar  cane  has  been  grown,  on  the 
other  half,  rice.  We  expect  to  get  fifteen  tons  of  brown  cake 
sugar.  The  poultry  business  has  been  a  great  success.  The  great- 
est encouragement  to  our  agricultural  plans  is  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  Burma  is  willing  to  help  in  developing  an  agri- 
cultural school  at  our  station,  Pyinmana.  it  has  made  plans  for 
an  agricultural  college  at  Mandalay,  with  a  number  .of  experi- 
ment stations  located  over  the  province.  The  college  at  Mandalay 
will  touch  only  those  who  have  passed  the  high  school,  while  our 
agricultural  school  is  designed  to  reach  the  sons  of  farmers  who 
are  able  to  get  only  a  common-school  education.'' 

Mr.  Case  has  been  asked  to  make  detailed  plans  to  be  discussed 
with  the  Government  agents.  He  says  that  the  Mission  will  need 
to  raise  $30,000  in  addition  to  the  aid  given  by  the  Government. 
All  who  are  interested  in  foreign  missions  will  be  gratified  at  the 
results  of  the  agricultural  work  started  and  so  successfully  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Case  in  his  Burman  Mission. 


A  most  interesting  group  of  young  colored  women, 

Departure      brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 

gathered  at  Louisville,  March  12—20,   to  take  an 

intensive  course  of  training  for  work  with  girls  under  the  Young 

Women's  Christian  Association. 

All  of  these  women  had  had  some  experience  in  Association 
work  in  cities,  camps,  and  hostess  houses  under  the  War  Work. 
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Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Consequently  they  brought  to  this 
special  study  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  women  and  girls, 
and  a  great  desire  to  learn  better  how  to  meet  those  needs.  Mrs. 
Trawick,  general  secretary  of  the  Nashville  Association,  was  the 
executive  of  the  Conference.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
lectures  was  that  given  by  Miss  Estella  Haskins  (a  Southern  white 
woman)  on  racial  cooperation.  The  history  and  growth  of  the 
whole  big  Association  movement  was  presented,  and  intensive 
study  of  fields  local,  and  industrial  work  carefully  undertaken. 
Each  day  began  with  Bible  study,  the  remaining  time  being  given 
up  to  lectures  and  discussions  on  recreation,  social  morality,  and 
religious  education. 

Several  evening  meetings  were  held  in  churches  in  the  city, 
to  which  the  public  was  invited  in  order  that  the  people  of  the 
community  might  better  understand  the  organization,  and  the 
work  that  it  is  doing  for  women  and  girls.  The  quick  response  to 
the  appeal  made  by  each  study  and  the  open  minds  with  which 
both  faculty  and  students  were  able  to  face  the  problems  of  today, 
did  much  to  make  it  possible  for  all  present  to  go  away  with  a 
more  definite  purpose,  and  a  more  consuming  desire  to  have  a 
very  vital  part  in  the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of  God— here  and 
now. 


w  ^^  *^^  sudden  death  of  William  Wallace  Woodward 
Woodward  ^  ^^  Hampton,  Va.,  on  May  16,  1919,  the  school  has 
lost  a^ood  friend  and  a  wise  counsellor.  Mr. 
Woodward,  who  was  associated  with  Maryus  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Newport  News,  under  the  firm  name  of  Jones  &  Woodward,  was 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  succeed,  as  legal  advisor 
to  the  Institute,  the  late  Col.  Thomas  Tabb  of  Hampton  soon 
after  his  death  in  1902.  Throughout  the  years  which  have  passed, 
Mr.  Woodward  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  very  capable  and 
worthy  counsellor  and  has  always  advised  with  such  wisdom  and 
justice  that  the  Institute  has  been  saved  expensive  litigation  and 
unnecessary  publicity. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Senior  Defacon  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Hampton,  President  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
Elizabeth  City  County,  and  the  oldest  practising  lawyer  in 
the  County. 


The  young  women  who  graduate  from  Hampton 

*"^Uno»*    *  ^^^  called  upon  for  many  forms  of  community 

service.      In  the  Sunday  schools  and  churches,  as 

well  as  in  the  regular  schoolhouses,  they  are  expected  to  take  an 

important  part  in  singing  and  instrumental  playing. 
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Hampton  wishes  to  help  prepare  these  community  workers  in 
every  possible  way,  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  girls  have  been  allowed  to  take  piano  lessons 
because  the  school  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  enough  pianos  for 
the  necessary  practice  work. 

If  some  friends  of  Hampton  have  upright  pianos,  which  they 
will  donate  to  the  school  for  the  use  of  girls  who  wish  to  make 
music  a  part  of  their  equipment  for  important  community  service, 
they  will  confer  a  great  blessing  on  many  people  who  suffer  for 
the  lack  of  good  music. 

Dr.  James  E.  Gregg,  Principal,  or  Miss  Elizabeth  Hyde,  in 
charge  of  the  women's  department,  will  be  happy  to  hear  from 
any  one  interested  in  this  phase  of  Hampton's  work  for  com- 
munity betterment. 


^^  In  discarding  the  terms  "academic"  and  "indus- 

SchoUrshhis  trial'' as  applied  to  scholarships,  Hampton  feels 
that  a  word  of  explanation  will  make  clear  to  its 
donors  the  reasons  for  this  change. 

As  every  distinct  course  at  Hampton  demands  both  theory 
and  practice,  no  student  can  finish  a  year's  work  without  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  full  one  hundred-dollar  tuition.  The 
donors  of  seventy-  or  thirty-dollar  scholarships  are  therefore, 
contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  paying  but  part  of  the  annual 
tuition  of  their  students. 

Another  misconception  which  has  prevailed  quite  largely  in 
regard  to  these  terms  is  the  belief  that  the  academic  scholarship 
provides  for  instruction  in  a  so-called  classical  or  academic  course 
while  the  thirty  dollars  equips  the  boy  with  a  trade.  Many 
donors,  therefore,  have  given  several  thirty-  or  seventy-dollar 
gifts,  wrongly  believing  that  in  so  doing  they  were  specializing 
and  supporting  that  type  of  education  in  which  they  were  most 
interested. 

We  fully  realize  that  many  friends  who  are  at  present 
making  these  seventy-  and  thirty-dollar  donations  do  not  feel 
able  to  increase  them  to  the  full  amount  of  one  hundred 
dollars.  We  also  realize  that  many  have  given  from  a  real  in- 
terest in  the  student  personally  and  would  greatly  miss  the 
annual  student  letter.  For  that  reason  the  same  amounts  of 
seventy  and  thirty  dollars  will  be  gladly  accepted  toward  a  stu- 
dent's full  tuition,  and  the  same  personal  contact  between  donor 
and  student  will  be  maintained.  It  is  most  likely  however,  that 
half-  and  quarter-scholarships  will  be  given  in  the  future  by 
those  unable  to  take  the  full  amount. 
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BY  JAMES  E.  GREGG 

"  As  we  have  heard,  so  have  we  seen,  in  the  city  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in 
the  city  of  our  God :  God  will  establish  it  forever/'—Psalms  48: 8 

THERE  are  two  forces  which  guide  our  lives,  and  which,  work- 
ing in  our  minds  and  hearts,  determine  everything  that  we 
do;  the  power  of  tradition  and  the  power  of  vision.  There  is 
what  we  learn  from  others,  and  what  we  learn  by  ourselves; 
what  we  gather  from  books  and  from  men,  and  what  we  discover 
in  our  own  reflective  consciousness.  Education  may  be  spoken 
of  either  as  culture— bringing  one  into  acquaintance  with  the  best 
things  of  the  past,  giving  him  what  has  been  outside  his  knowl- 
edge, and  experience— or  as  self-expansion— the  unfolding  of  what 
is  already  latent  there  within,  the  drawing  out  of  a  man's  possi- 
ble self,  enabling  him  to  strengthen  his  native  powers,  exercising 
his  personality  and  so  developing  it,  training  him  to  think  and 
speak  and  act  for  himself.  All  of  us  can  remember  teachers  who 
seemed  satisfied  to  impart  their  ideas  or  the  ideas  of  others  to  us. 
We  also  remember,  more  gratefully,  other  teachers  who  seemed 
to  care  chiefly  to  draw  out  our  ideas,  and  to  help  us  to  make 
these  clear,  sound,  serviceable.  They  were  concerned,  not  so 
much  over  what  we  might  have  heard  or  read,  as  over  what  we 
had  seen  with  our  own  intellectual  eyes  and  therefore  possessed 
as  our  own  share  in  the  world's  treasure  of  knowledge. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  of  these  roads  to  wis- 
dom is  the  more  interesting.  What  we  find  out  for  ourselves  is 
always  more  thrilling,  more  inspiring,  more  illuminating  than 
what  somebody  else  has  merely  told  us.  We  live  by  tradition 
only  when  we  must:  we  live  by  vision  whenever  we  can.  Most 
of  our  daily  experience  has  to  be  monotonous,  bound  in  a  narrow 
routine,  doing  thus  and  so  because  the  thing  has  been  done  thus 
and  so  many  times  before.  It  strikes  us  occasionally  as  provok- 
ingly  orderly,  as  too  settled  and  foreseeable,  as  being  tediously 
lacking  in  adventure.  We  long  for  something  that  shall  break 
up  the  endless  chain  of  eating,  working,  playing,  sleeping.  And 
when  this  happens,  when  a  great  joy  or  a  great  sorrow  falls  upon 
us,  when  we  are  suddenly  forced  to  take  up  some  entirely  new 
occupation,  when  we  are  called  on  to  abandon  a  home  in  a  town 

*    Commencement  Sermon.  Hampton  Institute.  May  26.  1919 
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where  we  have  lived  for  many  years  and  transfer  ourselves  to 
another  town  and  make  a  new  home  there,  when  any  sort  of 
material  or  spiritual  dislodgement  disturbs  the  routine  of  our 
life,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  what  we 
have  heard  and  learned  in  the  past  is  not  so  important  as  what 
we  now  see  and  know.  Experience  is  valuable,  of  course,  but 
only  in  so  far  as  it  bestows  insight. 

As  in  the  life  of  individuals,  so  in  the  life  of  nations.  When 
events  run  on  smoothly  in  the  accustomed  grooves,  there  is  little 
need  for  more  than  traditional  knowledge.  Presidents  or  kings 
follow  one  another,  congresses*  and  parliaments  meet,  legislate, 
and  dissolve,  and  most  things  are  done  as  they  have  been  done 
before,  with  here  and  there  an  improvement  suggested  by  some 
past  success  or  failure.  Such  was  the  course  of  the  history  of 
this  country  from  1816  to  1840,  from  1870  to  1898,  and  again  from 
1900  to  1914.  But  mankind  progresses  not  only  slowly,  steadily, 
gradually,  quietly;  there  are  also  times  of  violent  upheaval,  of 
swift  change,  of  catastrophic  destruction  of  what  is  felt  to  be 
evil  and  enthusiastic  setting-up  in  its  place  of  what  is  judged  to 
be  good.  Modern  France,  republican  France,  the  France  of 
hberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  the  France  that  we  have  been 
learning  to  know  and  love  in  the  past  five  years  as  we  never  did 
before,  began  her  life  in  this  manner,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago.  Our  own  nation  was  born,  a  little  earlier,  in  a  Revo- 
lutionary War;  and  had  a  new  birth  of  freedom  through  the 
tremendous  struggle  over  the  question  of  Negro  slavery.  Russia 
is  now  passing  in  agony  through  a  similar  experience,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  must  be  momentous  for  all  Europe  and  all  Asia. 

At  stich  times  of  crisis,  the  ancient  rules  are  powerless;  all 
precedents  are  futile;  men  are  looking  to  the  future  rather  than 
to  the  past.  They  are  thinking  not  of  what  they  have  heard, 
but  of  what  they  have  seen.  Tradition  is  dethroned,  vision  takes 
her  place  and  reigns.  Conservative  lawyers,  cautious  politicians, 
shrewd  captains  of  commerce,  suddenly  find  their  advice  un- 
heeded. People  are  listening  to  the  radicals  and  the  reformers, 
the  preachers  of  truth  and  righteousness  who  are  not  putting 
their  own  safety  first,  the  philosophers  who  care  less  for  theory 
than  for  life,  and  above  all,  the  poets.  The  Marseillaise,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  writings  of  Carlyle  and  Ruskin 
and  Mazzini,  the  speeches  of  John  Bright  and  Gladstone  and 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Garrison  and  Theodore  Parker  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  anti-slavery  verses  of  Whittier  and  Longfellow  and 
Lowell— all  these  exemplify  to  us  how  the  human  spirit  utters 
itself  in  these  moments  of  rapturous  insight  into  eternal  truth. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  are  living  in  such  a  time  of 
overturning  and  sudden  change,  of  swift,  unexpected  transition, 
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when  old  abuses  are  found  intolerable  at  last,  and  the  passion 
for  newness  of  life  sweeps  round  the  world;  when  men  care  in- 
finitely more  for  what  they  see  than  for  what  they  have  heard. 
We  are  tired  of  mere  tradition,  whether  in  politics,  or  in  eco- 
nomics, or  in  art,  or  in  morality,  or  ih  religrion. 

We  are  ready  to  amend  the  (institution  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  any  other  human 
instrument  at  any  point  and  to  any  extent  which  the  real  needs  of 
the  people  show  to  be  how  desirable.  We  have  grown  exceedingly 
impatient  of  any  form  of  government  which  looks  like  tyranny. 
The  enterprise  of  "making  the  World  safe  for  democracy, '*  in 
which  most  of  the  nations  have  been  engaged,  is  bound  to  cause 
the  few  kings  that  are  left  to  walk  as  delicately  as  Agag  before 
Samuel.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  one  outcome  of  the  war  will 
be  the  making  of  all  governmental  power  responsible  to  the 
citizens,  in  one  fashion  or  another.  No  civil  authority  that 
is  despotic,  obtuse  to  changing  demands,  stupidly  inefficient, 
brazenly  dishonest,  carelessly  complacent,  or  in  any  wise  in- 
humane, will  be  so  patiently  endured  as  in  the  past.  Selfish 
nationalism  will  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  world- 
wide internationalism  which  is  to  make  the  whole  earth  one  in 
justice  and  brotherhood.  Patriotism  will  be  construed  in  terms 
of  service. 

Correspondingly,  tyranny  and  selfishness  are  going  out  of 
fashion  in  the  realm  of  finance  and  trade  and  industry.  Economic 
and  social  reforms  are  as  much  in  the  air  as  political  reforms. 
More  scientific— which  means  more  equitable— forms  of  taxation 
are  being  worked  out;  the  right  of  private  property  is  not  allowed 
to  cover  so  large  a  multitude  of  public  sins  as  in  the  days  when 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  being  built  up  and  the  Eri6  Rail- 
road was  being  wrecked.  The  question,  ' '  Who  owns  the  profits  V* 
is  being  asked  with  a  more  searching  thoughtfulness  and  a 
broader  conscientiousness  than  ever  before.  The  word  "  social- 
ism'*  cannot  be  used  any  more  as  a  bogey.  Every  intelligent 
person  knows  that  it  represents  a  wide-spread,  richly  variegated, 
and  apparently  irresistible  movement  toward  more  of  justice  and 
more  of  co5peration  than  now  obtains  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  And  every  honest  person  is  ready  to  admit 
that  there  are  serious  wrongs  connected  with  our  present  com- 
petitive system  of  industry,  and  that  if  there  is  another  system 
that  can  be  shown  to  be  better  for  all  concerned,  we  want  it. 

In  art— whether  one  looks  at  literature,  or  music,  or  painting, 
or  sculpture,  or  architecture— the  same  disregard  of  tradition, 
the  same  striving  to  express  the  new  impulse  of  the  new  century, 
is  everywhere  manifest. 

Even  in  morality,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  traditional,  con- 
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ventional,  generally  accepted  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  have  been 
sharply  challenged  by  Nietzsche  and  his  various  admirers.  The 
will  to  overpower  others  has  been  glorified  above  the  will  to  help 
others.  Some  have  even  been  so  silly  as  to  assert  that  might  is 
right— but  the  victory  of  the  Allies  has  hushed  these  voices.  Yet 
it  is  plain  that  a  moral  code  which  bears  merely  the  stamp  of 
ancient  respectability  will  not  serve  for  the  future.  Those  of  us 
who  are  Christians  will  have  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
Christian  ideals  of  character  and  conduct  stand  for  the  truest  and 
freest  and  happiest  self-development;  that  the  superman  and  the 
saint  are  one  and  the  same. 

As  in  politics,  economics,  art,  and  morals,  so  in  religion— 
which,  after  all,  as  an  enthusiastic  new  convert  from  the  ranks  of 
agnosticism  said  the  other  day  to  alf riend  of  a  friend  of  mine,  is 
"the  most  important  thing  in  the  world, ''—in religion, too,  as  we 
should  expect,  this  tendency  to  throw  aside  the  traditions  and 
the  conventions  and  to  seek  the  truth  by  the  power  of  direct 
vision  is  more  evident  every  day.  Men  have  been  impatient  for 
a  long  time  with  the  superstitious  ceremonies,  the  morbid 
dogmas,  the  childish  quarrelsomeness  over  trifles,  the  heedless- 
ness toward  social  iniquity,  the  general  self-complacence  and 
comfortable  torpor  which  have  seemed  to  them  characteristic  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  They  have  grown  indifferent  to  all  in- 
stitutional religion.  They  have  contrasted  Christianity  and 
"churchianity."  They  have  repudiated  the  Church  as  the  rep- 
resentation of  Christ's  continuing  spirit  in  the  world.  They  have 
sought  comfort  for  their  souls  in  science  and  philosophy  and 
philanthropy,  and  occasionally  in  modem  cults  which  are  both 
amusing  and  pathetic  in  their  shallow  superstitions.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  circumstances  and  the  motives  in  any  partic- 
ular case,  the  alienation  of  thousands  of  well-meaning,  serious- 
minded,  and  often  highly  intelligent  men  and  women  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  Chistian  Church  is  a  fact,  and  an  ominous  fact. 
Another  fact,  however,  is  clear,  and  is  becoming  clearer  every 
day;  whatever  may  be  happening  to  the  Church,  there  is  just  as 
much  religion  in  the  world  as  there  ever  was— indeed,  there  are 
plentiful  signs  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revival  of  religion. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  remember  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  now  just 
what  it  was  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  God  Himself  coming  espe- 
cially near  to  us,  making  Himself  known  to  us,  as  Christ  made 
Him  known — so  that  the  disciples,  quite  naturally,  thought  and 
spoke  of  the  Spirit  as  the  continuing  presence  of  Christ  with 
them;  there  was  no  need  of  hair-splitting  definitions.  Today,  in 
every  realm  of  human  interest,  as  I  have  been  trying  to  illustrate 
to  you,  we  can  see  God's  Spirit  working  irresistibly  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  speaking  to  every  man  in  his  own  language,  interpreting 
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the  old  truth  in  terms  of  the  new,  substituting  for  lifeless  tradi- 
tion a  living  vision.    Who  can  doubt  that,  before  we  are  done, 
God's  Spirit   will  give  us  for  this  new  age  a  new    Church, 
a  Church  of  all  good  men,  who  are  Chistians  because  having  seen* 
Christ  they  cannot  do  anything  but  follow  Him? 

Members  of  the  Senior  Class:— 

You  are  joining  the  great  army  of  young  men  and  women 
who  at  this  commencement  season  are  going  out  from  our  schools 
and  colleges  to  practice  what  they  have  learned :  to  bring  their 
scholarship  and  their  ideals  into  the  grimy  life  of  the  world;  to 
put  their  trained  minds  and  their  trained  hands  at  the  service  of 
their  fellow-men. 

Hampton  Institute  has  failed  to  do  her  duty  by  you  if  she  has 
given  you  nothing  but  tradition— beautiful,  true,  and  uplifting 
though  our  Hampton  traditions  are.  Hampton  owes  it  to  every 
one  of  her  students— and  I  believe  that  you  will  bear  witness  that 
she  discharges  the  obligation— to  enable  each  one  to  see  the  truth 
for  himself;  to  catch  some  glimpse,  in  his  own  experience,  of  the 
heavenly  vision,  and  then  to  rise  and  stand  thenceforth,  intellect- 
ually and  morally,  upon  his  own  feet. 

You  have  chosen  as  your  class  motto  words  which  express 
this  same  spirit  of  independence  and  courage:  ''Aim  high,  fear 
not,  strive  on:  our  goal  the  star.''  Be  faithful  to  this  motto,  and 
you  cannot  fail. 

You  are  going  out  into  a  world  of  confusion  and  strife  and 
enmity.  The  spirit  of  peace  and  good-will  is  far  from  dominant 
yet.  But  you,  by  virtue  of  the  wisdom  which  you  have  won 
here,  can  be  peace-makers  such  as  our  Lord  called  blessed, 
establishers  of  His  justice  and  His  lovingkindness  wherever  He 
may  send  you. 


TODAY  is  your  day  and  mine; 
The  only  day  we  have  : 
The  day  in  which  we  play  our  part. 
What  our  part  may  signify  in  the  great  whole  we 

may  not  understand, 
But  we  are  here  to  play  it,  and  now  is  our  time. 

— David  Star  Jordan 
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PHYSICAL  FITNESS: 
A  NATIONAL  PROGRAM 

BY  JESSIE  T.  PAYNE 

IT  IS  well  for  any  people  after  a  war  to  count  up  gains  as  well 
as  losses.  So  it  is  well  for  the  American  people  to  count,  as 
gain  one,  increased  vigor  of  our  mobilized  young  man  power;  and 
as  gain  two,  increased  demands  for  facilities  for  keeping  fit  and 
gaining  fitness. 

When  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  first  draft  were 
rejected  as  physically  unfit,  America's  mind,  collectively  speak- 
ing, was  turned  upon  the  problem,  and  there  was  much  considera- 
tion of  causes  and  practical  remedies.  It  was  discovered,  too, 
that  even  the  accepted  men  were  in  large  proportion  lacking  in 
vigorous  bodies  and  muscular  power.  It  was  necessary  to  train 
these  men  for  weeks  and  months  in  order  to  develop  their  physi- 
cal qualities  to  the  requisite  calibre.  But  now,  due  to  that  train- 
ing and  the  excellent  discipline  of  war  days,  the  men  returning 
from  overseas  and  the  men  in  camps  here  who  were  ready  to 
go,  are,  most  of  them,  in  excellent  physical  condition. 

No  small  part  of  the  fitness  gained  has  been  due  to  the  type 
of  recreation  and  play  provided,  and  in  this  provision  War  Camp 
Community  Service  comes  especially  into  mind.  That  organiza- 
tion, a  war-time  branch  of  the  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
fully  recognized  the  fact  that  hours  on  leave  can  be  constructive 
or  destructive  in  the  life  of  a  fighting  man.  He  can  in  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  communities  surrounding  the  camps  practically  undo 
the  good  which  his  training  is  doing  him  or  he  can  augment  it 
and  increase  his  physical  fitness. 

This  theory  led  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  not  only  to  provide  clubs, 
canteens,  and  home  entertainment  for  the  men  visiting  camp 
towns,  but  to  plan  sports  and  outdoor  entertainments,  track 
meets  and  game  contests.  And  it  was  through  these  things 
chiefly  that  the  indefinable  but  no  less  certain  tower  of  strength, 
known  as  "  morale,  *'  was  built  up.  What  the  right  sort  of  play 
and  recreation  has  achieved  for  the  American  army  at  home  and 
abroad  has  been  so  striking,  in  the  light  of  other  armies  of 
history,  that  there  will  never  again  be  a  military  program  shaped 
up  without  provision  for  supervised  recreation,  entertainment, 
and  play.    For  the  spirit  and  fire  given  our  troops  which  lifted 
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them  above  plodders,  weary  of  routine,  was,  a  great  part  of  it, 
due  to  the  organized  recreation  program. 

What  such  a  program  has  meant  in  the  lives  of  our  fighting 
men  it  can  mean  in  the  lives  of  all  workers,  civilian  as  well  as 
military.  And  probably  our  greatest  national  gain  from  the  war 
is  the  realization  of  America's  responsibility  to  its  citizens  in  the 
matter  of  health.  The  youth  of  the  country  are  its  first  responsi- 
bility, those  twenty-five  millions  of  children  of  school  age  who 
will  be  our  statesmen,  leaders,  and  workers  after  the  first  years 
of  reconstruction  are  passed.  But  close  in  importance  are  the 
adults  of  today.  There  devolves  upon  the  country  the  necessity, 
not  only  of  keeping  fit  those  warriors  returning  to  civil  life  whose 
physical  standards  have  already  been  raised,  but  also  of  raising 
the  standard  of  fitness  of  the  armies  of  workers  who  have  labored 
and  will  continue  to  labor  without  uniforms.  It  is  every  man's 
duty  to  be  healthy,  but  without  the  aid  of  his  community,  state, 
and  nation,  he  cannot  reach  the  acme  of  condition  which  coSpera- 
tion  on  the  part  of  each  community  will  ensure.    Without  a  doubt 
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there  is  no  greater  task  for  Community  Service  organizations, 
which  are  the  outgrowth  in  many  cities  of  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  than  perpetuating  the  ideals  of  recreation  which  have 
developed  during  the  war. 

And  how  can  the  ideals  be  perpetuated  and  put  into  practice? 
In  the  first  place  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  is  still 
putting  them  into  practice  in  all  camp  cities  by  providing  whole- 
some recreation  for  our  military  men  and  for  the  girls  of  the 
communities  through  the  activities  of  the  Girls'  Division. 

Then,  too,  in  various  industrial  cities  such  as  Chester,  Pa., 
where  are  the  great  Sun  shipbuilding  industries,  there  is  much 
being  done  for  workers. 

It  has  been  found  by  the  pioneers  in  Community  Service, 
who  are  putting  their  ideals  to  the  real  test  of  operation,  that 
keeping  up  the  morale  of  industrial  workers  requires  physical 
training  and  health  education  and  much  diverting  entertainment. 
Probably  there  is  no  place  in  the  country  which  so  well  illustrates 
what  can  be  done  by  consistent  effort  on  the  part  of  a  conmiunity 
for  its  industrial  workers  as  Chester.  There  are  thirty-two 
racial  groups  employed  in  building  ships  for  America,  and 
few  of  the  individuals  in  those  groups  have  had  an  opportunity, 
until  the  past  year,  to  consider  becoming  Americanized.  Not 
only  were  they  shut  off  from  Americans  by  lack  of  mutual  under- 
standing, but  the  people  of  the  same  nationality  did  not  know 
each  other  until  Community  Service,  with  its  department  of 
Americanization,  brought  them  together  into  clubs. 


i 

^B        I^K  kJa^^HV          ifli^^^V ' ' 

AT  THE  COLORED  SOLDIERS'  CLUB 
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Now  each  group  has  its  own  recreational  program  and  each 
one's  national  ideas  of  play  are  being  illustrated,  often  with  pic- 
turesque effect  and  always  with  benefit  to  the  performers.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  personality  in  the  different  folk  games  and 
dances  contributed  by  the  various  groups,  and  certainly  there  is 
inestimable  value  in  the  performance  of  them.  "When  Greek 
meets  Greek ''  in  the  hours  after  candy  shops  and  restaurants  are 
closed  and  they  join  in  playful  games,  which  seem  labyrinthine 
romping  to  the  onlooker,  there  is  a  result  in  happiness  that 
means  better  health.  And  when  any  of  the  clubs  indulge  in 
athletic  games  and  systematic  exercise,  as  they  are  doing  regu- 
larly, it  means  increased  vigor  and  a  consequently  richer  life. 

Probably  no  group  in  Chester  is  gaining  more  from  or  con- 


A  SCHOOL  CENTER  NIGHT  AT  CHESTER 
Mn.  Femandis  and  the  soldiers  and  others  srivinar  the  entertainment  are  standing. 


tributing  more  to  the  Community  Service  movement  than  the 
colored  division.  Mrs.  Sarah  Femandis,  a  graduate  of  Hampton 
Institute,  with  a  long  record  of  successful  social  work  and  play- 
ground leadership,  is  giving  a  spirit  to  the  clubs  which  means 
development  mentally  and  spiritually  as  well  as  physically.  The 
first  half  hour  of  the  club  meetings  is  given  over  to  a  forum  dis- 
cussion of  the  needs  of  the  colored  people  in  Chester  and  the 
contributions  it  is  possible  for  the  group  to  make  to  the  com- 
munity. In  these  discussions  the  need  for  health  instruction  has 
been  so  emphasized  that  physical  education  classes  are  contem- 
plated, and  already  there  have  been  numbers  of  lectures  by  leading 
physicians  and  physical  culture  experts  given  before  the  clubs. 

An  interesting  method  of  stimulating  interest  among  the 
youth  of  the  country  in  building  up  physique  has  been  adopted  by 
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the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association,  and  will  doubtless 
spread  rapidly  now  that  there  is  so  general  a  desire  for  high 
physical  standards  on  the^part  of  the  American  people.  Every- 
one recognizes  that  there  is  more  zest  in  playing  the  game— any 
game— with  a  stimulating  group  of  friends  who  are  all  competing 
than  playing  it  alone.  So  what  "all  the  boys' '  or  "  all  the  girls'' 
in  a  community  are  doing  becomes  very  fascinating.  The  idea 
of  the  ''badge  test"  is  that  each  boy  or  girl  competing  should 
come  up  to  certain  standards  before  being  entitled  to  wear 
a  badge.  The  standards  set  for  the  boys  and  those  set  for  girls 
by  the  Recreation  Association  are  such  that  any  normal  boy  or 
girl  should  be  able  to  attain  them,  if  not  at  first,  at  least  by 
sustained  effort  and  exercise. 


GIRLS'  PATRIOTIC  LEAGUE  IN  CAMP 

There  are  many  splendid  events,  of  course,  which  cannot  be 
used  nationally,  as  certain  sports  are  suitable  in  certain  sections 
and  impossible  in  others.  The  following  events  then  have  been 
chosen  as  suitable  for  use  throughout  the  United  States.  No 
weight  or  age  limits  have  been  fixed  in  either  the  boys'  or  girls' 
class. 

ATHLETIC  BADGE  TESTS  FOR  GIRLS 

First  Test 
All-up  Indian  Club  Race  ....  30  seconds 

or  Potato  Race 42      " 

Basket-Ball  Goal  Throwing  ...    2  goals,  6  trials 
Balancing       24  ft,  2  trials 
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Second  Test 
All-up  Indian  Club  Race  ....  28  seconds 

or  Potato  Race 39     '' 

Basket-Bail  Goal  Throwing  ...    3  goals,  6  trials 
Balancing  (bean-bag  or  book 

on  head)        24  ft.,  2  trials 

Third  Test 

Running  and  Catching 20  seconds 

Throwing  for  Distance 

Basket-Bail,  or 42  feet 

Volley-ball 44  feet 

Volley-ball  Serving  . 3  in  5  trials 

ATHLETIC  BADGE  TESTS  FOR  BOYS 

First  Test 

Pull  Up  (Chinning) 4  times 

Standing-Broad- Jump 5  ft  9  in. 

60- Yards  Dash 8  3-5  seconds 

Second  Test 

Pull  Up  (Chinning) 6  times 

Standing-Broad-Jump 6  ft.  6  in. 

60- Yards  Dash,   or 8  seconds 

100- Yards  Dash 14  seconds 

Third  Test 

Pull  Up  (Chinning) 9  times 

Running-High-Jump 4  ft.  4  in. 

220- Yards  Run 28  seconds 

The  Association,  in  putting  out  these  tests,  recognizes  that 
specialized  athletics  have  developed  remarkable  American  ath- 
letes, but  they  have  done  most  for  those  who  needed  athletic 
training  the  least.  This  is  strikingly  true  in  the  case  of  boys  and 
to  a  certain  extent  true  for  girls.  Every  boy  and  girl  ought  to 
try  to  reach  a  certain  minimum  physical  standard,  and  when  the 
tests  are  passed  he  or  she  should  wear  proudly  the  badge  attest- 
ing prowess.  Then  there  is  developed  a  feeling  of  comradeship 
in  achievement  among  the  young  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  wear  badges. 

In  addition  to  organizing  its  Community  Service  program  to 
include  systematic  physical  training  for  adults,  and  in  addition  to 
the  expansion  of  its  original  recreational  work  for  children,  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  has  recently  taken  another 
important  step  toward  developing  national  physical  efficiency. 
At  the  request  of  the  National  Comadttee  on  Physical  Education, 
it  has  established  ''Physical  Education  Service,''  which  has 
headquarters  in  Washington.  For  the  present  the  work  of  this 
Service  will  be  to  give  the  widest  possible  circulation  to  the  best 
thought  on  the  subject  of  physical  training;  to  formulate  a  na- 
tional program  for  developing  physical  fitness;  and  to  aid  the 
various  states  in  formulating  and  passing  adequate  compulsory 
physical  education  laws. 
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The  National  Committee  on  Physical  Education  was  formed 
with  Government  sanction,  and  includes  representatives  from 
more  than  fifty  national  organizations  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  physical  betterment  and  the  conservation  of  child  life.    The 


A  MAY  DAY  DANCE 
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Physical  Education  Service  thus  represents  indirectly  most  of  the 
authorities  on  the  subject  in  this  country.  Its  suggestion,  there- 
fore, that  systematic  physical  training  can  be  most  effectively  es- 
tablished by  making  physical  training  compulsory  in  the  schools, 
should  carry  great  weight  Already  seven  states  have  passed 
laws,  following  more  or  less  closely  the  form  recommended  by 
the  Service;  and  similar  laws  are  pending  in  many  other  states. 
This  legislation  provides  that  all  public  schools  offer  physical 
training  as  part  of  the  regular  educational  program,  in  both 
grade  and  high  schools. 

Universal  physical  education  is  neither  an  adjunct  to  nor  a 
substitute  for  military  training,  but  it  would  have  mighty  results 
in  producing  men  and  women  physically  fit  for  whatever  may  be 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  And  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  all  history  when  life  was  so  complex  nor  the  necessity  for 
physical  and  mental  fitness  so  great  Do  we  realize  this  suffi- 
ciently so  that  we  will  strive  each  in  his  own  community  to 
bring  about  a  community  and  eventually  a  national  program  for 
physical  fitness?  Until  this  realization  is  general  we  are  going 
to  fall  far  short  of  the  health,  happiness,  and  efficiency  that  we 
may,  as  a  nation,  attain. 


THE  "Y"  GIRL:   BIG  SISTER 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  DOUGHBOYS 

BEING  big  sister  to  four  million  soldiers  was  no  small  job,  but 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  girls  who  undertook  it  found  that  it  was 
a  satisfying  one,  for  however  the  American  boys  had  teased  their 
sisters  at  home,  pulling  their  hair  and  mimicking  their  airs,  they 
treated  their  *'  Y  '*  sisters  in  France  like  veritable  queens. 

There  were  2500  of  these  big  sisters,  girls  who  donned  the 
uniform  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  sailed  across  dangerous  seas,  and 
landed  in  France  to  brave  hunger,  fatigue,  exposure,  and  shell 
fire,  just  for  the  sake  of  "  doing  something  for  the  boys.'*  Some 
were  college  girls,  some  were  gray-haired  mothers,  some  were 
society  girls,  some  were  working  women,  but  all  knew  and 
loved  that  specimen  of  the  human  race,  the  American  boy,  and 
all  went  over  to  dedicate  themselves  to  that  boy's  happiness 
and  welfare. 

And  the  American  boy  responded  by  adopting  the  "Y** 
woman  as  his  favorite  heroine.  Wherever  she  was  the  crowd  of 
khaki  was  thickest.  Whatever  she  said  went.  No  matter  what 
she  looked  like,  she  was  always  beautiful  to  him.    Whatever  she 
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wanted,  she  got.  The  A.  E.  F.  had  found  out  some  of  the  ugli- 
ness of  war,  but  it  was !  just  as  quick  to  discover  its  beauties. 
And  the  girl  in  the  "Y"  uniform  was  regarded  as  a  special, 
extraordinary  blessing. 

The  "  Y'*  woman  earned  first  place  in  the  soldier's  heart  by 
being  to  him  anything  he  wanted.  If  he  were  depressed,  she 
cheered  him;  she  was  always  a  jolly  sort,  and  good  fun.  If  he 
were  elated  she  helped  him  celebrate.  If  he  wanted  to  talk,  she 
became  an  ear.  If  he  wanted  something  to  eat,  she  could  always 
get  it  for  him.  If  he  wanted  a  word  of  sympathy  or  advice, 
she  gave  it.  Or  if  he  just  wanted  to  look  at  an  American  woman 
for  the  pleasure  of  it,  she  was  there,  with  her  American  smile, 
her  American-made  clothes,  and  she  was  the  best  thing  to  look 
at  in  all  France— take  it  from  the  doughboy ! 
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THE  WHITE  SOUTH'S  PROTEST 
AGAINST  LYNCHING 

A  PRESS  SYMPOSIUM 
THE  DUTY  OP  *' STAY-AT-HOMES" 

DURING  the  war  there  was  a  subsidence  of  lynching  in  the 
South,  but  now  that  peace  has  come  to  the  world  the  in- 
dustry is  reviving.  When  will  the  conservatism  of  the  South 
and  when  will  the  intelligence  of  the  South  assert  itself  in  such 
a  way  as  to  have  the  punishment  of  all  crimes  meted  out  in  a 
court  of  law?  When  will  the  Southern  people  stop  destroying 
themselves  by  lynching  Negroes  when  it  is  so  easy  legally  to 
punish  a  Negro  malefactor? 

The  lynching  business  has  become  such  a  matter  of  course 
and  the  mob  seems  to  sway  such  an  influence  that  right-thinking 
men  in  a  community  are  deterred  from  protesting.  It  has  even 
become  so  that  the  newspapers  pass  lightly  over  these  occur- 
rences. 

The  lynching  spirit  has  become  so  dominant  that  it  is  not 
''good  form''  to  protest  If  anyone  does  denounce  what  has 
been  done,  there  is  often  an  answer  that  he  is  not  loyal  to  the 
doctrine  of  race  superiority  and  that  somehow  he  is  an  advocate 
of  Negro  equality. 

Now  we  have  engaged  in  a  great  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  Thousands  of  our  young  men  have  died  that 
men  may  be  free.  Two  million  American  soldiers  went  to  France 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  torture  of  women  and  children,  to  the  burn- 
ing of  homes,  and  to  the  pillaging  of  cities. 

While  these  young  men  are  in  France  seeking  to  restore 
peace  and  order  should  not  our  stay-at-homes,  too,  desist  from 
organized  lawlessness?  The  South  will  progress  only  when  it 
becomes  known  by  practice  that,  in  this  land,  crime  is  punished 
legally;  that  crime  is  not  permitted  to  go  unpunished  legally; 
and  that  the  law  proceeds,  unshackled  and  untrammeled,  in  all 
these  activities  which  make  human  life  and  human  society  safe 
and  which  make  for  the  refinement  as  against  the  coarsening  of 
men.— -Commercial-AppecU,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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A  DISGRACEFUL  RECORD 

LYNCHINGS  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1918  show 
an  increase  of  about  60  per  cent  over  the  number  occurring 
in  1917.  There  were  thirty-eight  lynchings  in  1917  and  sixty- 
two  in  1918,  the  increase  being  twenty-four.  Fifty-eight  of 
those  put  to  death  were  Negroes  and  four  were  white  persons, 
and  among  the  victims  were  five  women.  These  are  the  facts 
and  figures  compiled  by  Tuskegee  Institute  at  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Lynchings  formerly  were  provoked  by  assaults  by  Negroes 
on  white  women,  and  there  was  a  disposition  to  excuse  the  mob. 
Judge  Lynch  was  thus  encouraged  to  extend  his  jurisdiction. 
Statistics  for  recent  years  have  shown  that  he  is  gradually  doing 
that.  He  presumes  now  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  courts  in 
the  punishment  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  crimes;  and  he  no 
longer  draws  the  color  line. 

The  lynchings  in  1918,  according  to  the  records  made  up  at 
Tuskegee,  were  for  murder;  for  alleged  complicity  in  murder; 
for  threats  to  kill;  for  assault;  for  attempted  assault;  for  alleged 
participation  in  a  fight  over  an  alleged  hog-stealing;  for  killing 
an  officer  of  the  law;  for  assisting  a  man  charged  with  murder  to 
escape;  for  robbing  a  house  and  frightening  women;  for  killing  a 
man  in  a  dispute  about  automobile  repairs;  for  killing  a  landlord 
in  a  dispute  over  a  farm  contract;  for  assault  with  intent  to 
murder;  for  wounding  another;  for  robbery  and  resisting  arrest. 
Only  sixteen  of  the  lynchings  were  for  assault  or  attempted 
assault  on  women.  Many  of  the  crimes  charged  against  the  vic- 
tims of  the  mobs  were  not  punishable  with  death  under  the  law, 
while  some  of  them  were  only  punishable  with  jail  sentences  or 
fines. 

It  was  a  disgraceful  record  that  Judge  Lynch  was  permitted 
to  make  in  1918,  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  he  will  not  be 
permitted  to  make  a  still  more  disgraceful  record  during  the 
present  year.  Fifty-seven  men,  four  of  them  white  men,  and 
five  women — sixty-two  people  in  all— were  denied  their  day  in 
court  and  put  to  death  by  mobs. 

Many  of  these  people  had  not  committed  capital  crimes, 
while  some  of  them  were  innocent  of  any  crime.  If  possible, 
every  member  of  every  one  of  these  mobs  should  have  been 
brought  to  judgment  in  the  courts  they  defied,  but,  so  far  as  is 
known,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  apprehend  any  of  the  lynch- 
ers. It  may  be  that  the  Federal  Government,  realizing  that 
State  authorities  will  not  uphold  the  law  against  the  mob,  will 
eventually  take  steps  to  enforce  the  clause  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life 
or  liberty  without  due  process  of  law.— Courier,  Bristol,  Va. 
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A  HOPEFUL  INCIDENT 

NOT  in  a  long  while  has  there  been  a  more  hopeful  incident  con- 
nected with  a  rather  hopeless  subject  than  the  conviction 
in  North  Carolina  of  fifteen  out  of  sixteen  mob  members,  tried  on 
the  charge  of  having  invaded  the  pale  at  Winston-Salem  in  the 
effort  to  take  therefrom  and  lynch  a  Negro  charged  with  the 
"usual  crime.'' 

In  the  first  place^there  was  found  a  judge  courageous  enough 
to  grant  a  change  of  venue,  which  would  prevent  the  farce  of  a 
trial  in  the  locality  in  which  the  public  mind  was  centered  on  the 
crime  that  the  mob  undertook  to  avenge  and  not  at  all  on  that 
which  the  mob  committed  in  the  method  of  riot  and  anarchy 
which  it  adopted. 

In  the  second  place  there  was  found  in  Surry  County  a  jury 
of  white  men  who  had  the  mental  power  and  the  moral  force  to 
withstand  the  appeals  of  the  oratory  with  which  they  must  have 
been  overwhelmed,  and  to  punish  as  the  most  grievous  of  offenses 
against  the  law  the  act  of  those  who  would  have  usurped  its  right 
to  impose  punishment. 

Homilies  against  lynching  are  obviously  founded  and  easily 
said.  Denunciation  of  mobs  in  the  abstract  is  almost  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  state  of  respectability.  It  is  a  different  matter,  and 
an  exceptional  instance,  to  give  the  homily  and  the  denunciation 
effect  by  verdict  and  sentence.  We  are  getting  nearer  to  the  civi- 
lization of  deeds  instead  of  talk  when  such  a  thing  becomes 
possible. 

To  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  those  other  members  of  the 
Western  and  Northern  press,  so  fond  of  crying  out  upon  South- 
ern lynchings,  let  us  commend  for  praise  the  Surry  County  jury 
and  judge  that  put  the  law  on  the  men  who  presumed  to  make  it 
an  agent  of  lawlessness. 

But  beyond  dealing  by  the  law's  punishment  with  the  mob 
that  usurps  the  function  of  the  law  is  the  one  more  step  to  be 
taken  against  the  principle  of  the  mob  that  insidiously  affects 
and  ultimately  weakens  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  the  mob's  creation. 
We  denounce  the  legal  anarchists  who  raid  and  punish  a  criminal; 
we  rejoice  in  the  rare  instances  when  they  are  punished. 

But  do  we  not  incite  this  very  spirit  of  the  mob's  lust  to 
punish  outside  the  law  when,  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  prose- 
cuting officers,  judges,  popular  sentiment  excuse  lawless  acts  on 
the  part  of  officers  who  are  sworn  to  obey  the  law,  whose  obliga- 
tion it  is  most  strictly  to  observe  it,  yet  who  excuse  its  disregard 
on  the  plea  that  thereby  the  ends  of  justice  are  conserved? 

Is  there  logical  difference  between  the  officer  who  makes  an 
unwarranted  arrest  on  the  chance  of  catching  a  criminal  for  a 
crime  yet  undisclosed  and  the  mob  that  charges  a  jail  to  hang  a  man 
because  he  ought  to  be  hungl— Daily  Press,  Newport  News,  Va. 
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A  CRIME  OP  VIOLENCE 

MANY  years  afiro  Booker  T.  Washinfirton  undertook  to  keep  a 
list  of  lynchings  in  the  United  States  showing  the  color  and 
sex  of  victims  and  the  provocation  of  the  crimes.  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute has  continued  the  record.  It  shows  that  during;  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  1918  there  were  thirty-five  lynchingrs, 
against  fourteen  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1917.  Only  one 
victim  was  white;  three  were  women;  and  only  eight  of  the 
thirty-five  persons  murdered  by  mobs  were  charged  with  rape. 

The  record  is  highly  educative;  it  has  shown  every  year  that 
lynching  is  a  crime  of  violence  indulged  in  by  mobs  and  that  it 
cannot  be  classified  as  irregular  punishment  of  assaulters,  because 
the  victims  are  in  many  cases  not  charged  with  assault  Less  than 
one-fourth  of  them  during  the  last  six  months  were  lynched  upon 
that  charge.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  lynchers  do  not  wait 
for  proof,  but  of  times  they  kill  a  victim  against  whom  evidence 
to  support  the  charge  is  slight 

The  only  lynching  which  occurred  north  of  the  Ohio  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1918  was  in  Illinois.  The  victim  was  a 
supposed  German  sympathizer  against  whom  the  charges  made 
by  the  mob  were  not  supported  by  evidence  discovered  by  investi- 
gations after  his  death. 

It  is  not  always,  or  usually,  true  that  all  of  the  lynchings  dur- 
ing a  period  of  six  months  occur  in  the  South,  and  it  is  true  that 
there  are  about  as  many  lynchings  of  Negroes  in  the  North  as  in 
the  South  in  proportion  to  the  Negro  populations  of  the  two 
sections. 

As  proof  that  the  common  defense  of  lynching  is  fatuous,  the 
Tuskegee  record,  showing  how  often  the  victim  of  mob  violence 
is  charged  with  a  crime  other  than  assault,  is  worth  the  effort  its 
making  involves.  It  serves  admirably  as  unassailable  "publicity,'' 
controverting  the  often-made  statement  that  'lynching  is  due  to 
the  passionate  resentment  of  respectable  citizens  when  crimes 
i^ainst  women  have  been  committed.'' 

—Cimrier' Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

GENERAL  LEE'S  EXAMPLE 

SOMEWHERE  we  read  that  it  is  better  to  do  the  will  than  to 
name  the  name.  In  vain  do  we  eulogize  the  name  of  Lee, 
unless  we  learn  the  lessons  his  life  and  wisdom  would  teach  us. 
Some  years  ago  John  Morley,  the  English  statesman  and  historian, 
declared  the  problem  of  the  South— the  Negro  problem— to 
be  the  most  gigantic,  the  most  complex,  and  the  most  far-reaching 
problem  that  confronted  any  people. 
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What  may  we  learn  from  Robert  E.  Lee  about  this  problem? 
Capt.  R.  E.  Lee  in  his  ''Recollections  and  Letters  of  General  Lee/' 
tells  us  that,  while  his  father  was  president  of  Washin^n  Col- 
lege, a  student  was  shot  by  a  Negro  in  a  street  disturbance  in 
Lexington.  It  was  reported  that  in  the  case  of  the  young  man's 
death  the  murderer  would  be  summarily  dealt  with  by  his  college- 
mates.  President  Lee  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  6.  B.  Strickler,  pres- 
ident of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  which  he  said: 

"I  have  just  been  informed  by  Captain  Wagner,  military 
commissioner  of  this  district,  that,  from  information  received  by 
him,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  should  the  wound  received 

by  Mr. prove  fatal,  the  students  of  Washington  College 

contemplate  taking  from  jail  the  man  who  shot  him  and  inflicting 
upon  him  his  summary  punishment.    *    *    * 

''I  feel  convinced  that  none  would  countenance  such  outrage 
against  law  and  order,  but  that  all  will  cheerfully  submit  to  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  legal  authorities.  *  *  *  I 
earnestly  invoke  the  students  to  abstain  from  any  violation  of  the 
law,  and  to  unite  in  preserving  quiet  and  order  on  this  and  every 
occasion." 

May  we  not  learn  from  Robert  E.  Lee  that  the  religious  and 
the  law-abiding  must  solve  this  most  complex  problem? 

—John  T.  Fitzgerald,  News,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

CRIME  AGAINST  THE  LAW 

THE  entire  country  was  shocked  at  the  recent  lynching  of  four 
Negroes,  at  Shubuta,  Miss.,  and  no  section  has  been  more  out- 
spoken in  its  condemnation  than  the  South.  That  this  crime 
against  the  law  should  be  perpetrated  at  this  time  of  the  year 
when  we  are  taught  ''good-will  to  all"  and  when  humanity  is 
working  harmoniously  to  create  a  universal  feeling  of  peace  and 
order,  is  deplorable.  The  fact  that  two  young  Negro  girls  were 
among  the  victims  of  the  mob  intensified  the  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion. No  excuse  could  be  offered  for  the  violation  of  law;  there 
was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  arresting,  trying,  convicting, 
and  punishing  the  Negro  who  was  guilty  of  Dr.  Johnson's  murder. 

At  this  time  when  the  world  is  aroused  against  the  deeds  of 
violence,  and  determined  and  organized  to  enforce  the  reign  of 
law,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  should  have  to  face  a  wholesale 
lynching  like  that  at  Shubuta. 

As  between  the  two  elements— those  who  are  seeking  to  stir 
up  trouble  by  arousing  racial  bitterness,  and  those  guilty  of 
"lynching"  against  the  law  and  the  peace  and  the  order  of  the 
community— there  is  a  strong  element  in  the  South  working  hard 
and  earnestly  to  suppress  lynchings  and  to  leave  justice  to  the 
courts. 
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These  efforts  for  law  and  order  are  seriously  handicapped  and 
undone  by  the  disorderly  elements.  That  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  of  late  is  evident.  Conditions  promise  still  further 
great  improvements. 

In  the  light  of  this  advance,  the  Shubuta  lynching  comes  as  a 
shock  against  which  all  friends  of  the  South  and  good-will  be- 
tween the  whites  and  blacks  should  and  do  protest. 

—Times-Picayune,  New  Orleans,  La. 

AN  APPALLING  RECORD 

SIXTY-TWO  lynchings  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1918— 
twenty-four  more  than  in  1917.  An  appalling  record  indeed! 
The  facts  were  compiled  by  Monroe  N.  Work  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, who  is  recognized  as  a  painstaking  statistician.  He  has 
been  keeping  the  record  of  lynchings  for  many  years  past  and  his 
reports  are  accepted  everywhere  as  trustwortiiy. 

Most  of  the  lynchings  in  1918  were  in  the  cotton  belt,  and  all 
but  four  of  the  victims  were  Negroes.  Included  in  the  number 
were  five  females.  It  used  to  be  that  assaults  on  white  women 
were  the  crime  for  which  swift  punishment  was  meted  out,  but  in 
recent  years  mobs  have  put  Negroes  to  death  for  various  offenses; 
some  of  them  comparatively  trivial.  Of  the  Negroes  lynched  dur- 
ing the  year  1918  only  sixteen  were  charged  with  criminal  assault. 

Georgia,  with  eighteen  lynchings,  heads  the  list  of  states  guilty 
of  lawlessness.  Louisiana  and  Texas  come  next  with  nine  each. 
Alabama  had  only  four;  but  it  was  four  too  many. 

In  reconstruction  days,  when  brutish  crimes  against  women 
were  more  frequent  than  they  are  now,  public  sentiment  was  usu- 
ally on  the  side  of  the  lynchers.  But  conditions  have  improved 
and  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  lynching  has  changed. 
Every  man  charged  with  any  kind  of  felony  should  be  tried  and 
punished  by  law  and  without  the  law's  delays. 

Lynching  reacts  upon  the  community  in  which  it  takes  place. 
Lawlessness  unrestrained  is  like  a  corroding  ulcer.  It  eats  into 
our  boasted  civilization  and  every  manifestation  of  mob  action  is 
far-reaching  in  its  brutalizing  effect  on  society  in  general.  Moral 
standards  are  lowered  and  respect  for  law  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  good  people  of  Georgia  and  the  good  people  of  all  the 
other  states,  where  lynchings  have  occurred,  should  arise  up  in  a 
determined  effort  to  banish  Judge  Lynch  forever. 

Georgia  surely  needs  a  campaign  of  education  and  remolding 
of  public  sentiment.  That  state  can  ill  afford  to  have  a  repeti- 
tion of  its  lynching  record  for  1918. 

—Age-Herald,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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STATE  SHAME  AND  DISCREDIT 

BEFORE  me  I  have  an  issue  of  the  Advertiser  containing 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  giving  the  number  of  lynch- 
ngs  during  the  year  1918,  as  annually  compiled  by  the  Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Knowing  how  persistently  and  honestly  you  have  striven  in 
your  paper  against  this  monstrous  crime,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  you  to  publish  this  communication.    *    *    * 

Instead  of  diminishing,  the  crime  of  lynching  is  on  the  in- 
crease. The  number  of  states  in  which  lynchings  occurred  were 
sixteen,  with  Georgia  in  the  lead  in  the  list  of  dishonor.    *    *    * 

While  lynchings  occurred  in  many  sections  and  cannot  be 
called  entirely  sectional,  yet  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that 
out  of  the  sixteen  states  enumerated,  twelve  of  them  are  in  the 
Southern  states  and  the  victims  comprise  fifty-eight  Negroes  and 
four  whites,  so  the  venom  of  the  lynchers  was  principally  directed 
against  Negroes. 

As  to  the  causes,  when  lynching  first  came  into  vogue,  rape 
was  the  principal  factor  that  brought  on  lynching;  but,  later  on, 
it  comprised  any  kind  of  offense,  from  rape  to  hog-stealing  and 
resisting  an  officer. 

There  are  a  handful  of  lawless  men  in  each  community  who 
are  at  any  time  ready  to  tear  down  the  temples  of  justice  and 
bring  shame  and  discredit  upon  the  community  and  state.  They 
care  little  about  the  guilt  of  the  accused  and  with  them  accusation 
is  evidence  of  guilt. 

I  cite  a  case  in  point  which  happened  in  this  county  a  few 
years  ago,  when  several  Negroes  were  accused  of  poisoning 
horses,  which  was  a  very  dastardly  deed.  They  were  arrested, 
tried,  and  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence.  Some  time  later  they 
were  taken  from  their  homes,  under  cover  of  night,  and  put  to 
death. 

Will  those  who  participate  in  lynchings  ever  realize  that  each 
person  who  takes  an  active  part  in  such  proceedings  has  taken 
a  human  life  without  sanction  of  law  and  is  a  murderer  ?  And 
those  who  aid  and  abet  them  by  their  approval  or  silence  cannot 
be  classed  as  good  citizens.  I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  continue 
to  help  create  a  public  sentiment  which  will  cause  our  grand  and 
petit  juries  to  convict  these  law-breakers  wherever  the  evidence  is 
warranted. 

Let  it  be  said  in  honor  of  the  State  executive  and  the  judici- 
ary, that  they  have  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  reduce  and  put 
down  this  terrible  evil.  — S.  Zadek,  Advertiser,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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A  MENACE  TO  CIVILIZATION 

THE  lynching  record  of  the  year  just  closed,  carried  by  the 
'Associated  Press,  and  published  in  the  Constitution,  shows 
that  Georgia  leads  all  other  states,  with  eighteen  lynchings  to  its 
discredit,  or  twice  as  many  as  any  other  state. 

The  list  of  states  in  which  lynchings  occurred  during  1918, 
with  the  number  of  such  crimes  committed  in  each  state,   is  as 
follows:     Alabama,  3;  Arkansas,  2;   California,  1;     Florida,   2 
Georgia,  18;  Illinois,  1;  Kentucky,  1;  Louisiana,  9;  Mississippi,  6 
North  Carolina,  2;  Oklahoma,  1;  South  Carolina,  1;  Tennessee,  4 
Texas,  9;  Virginia,  1;  Wyoming,  1.   This  list  was  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Records  and  Research  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute, 
and  is  accepted  as  being  authentic,   as  the  accuracy  of  its  statis- 
tics in  this  respect  has  never  been  assailed. 

It  is  certainly  approximately  correct,  and  the  showing  should 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  Georgian  who  is 
proud  of  his  state  and  sensitive  to  any  disparagement  of  its  good 
name  ! 

In  only  sixteen  of  the  forty-eight  states  did  any  lynchings 
occur  during  the  year  just  closed.  The  total  number  was  sixty- 
two,'  or  twenty-four  more  than  during  1917.  Georgia  headed  the 
list  in  1917;  and,  as  if  determined  not  to  be  outdone,  comes  for- 
ward with  eighteen  lynchings  to  its  discredit  for  1918,  with  its 
nearest  competitors  standing  neck-and-neck  with  nine  each— the 
record  of  both  combined  equaling  that  of  Georgia  alone. 

Of  course  Georgia  will  receive  its  due  quota  of  publicity  as  a 
result  of  this  discreditable  record  of  outlawry.  For  years  the 
Constitution  has  been  engaged  in  an  effort  to  arouse  a  sentiment 
in  this  state  that  would  stamp  out  lynching  and  mob  violence. 

The  time  was  when  lynching  was  resorted  to  as  punishment 
for  only  one  offense;  and  when  it  was  most  exceptional  that  a 
lynching  occurred  for  any  other  than  that  one  cause.  Whenever 
there  was  a  lynching  for  that  cause  those  who  conducted  it  took 
the  position  that  it  would  never  be  resorted  to  for  any  other. 

''The  Constitution  then  expressed  a  warning  that,  if  mob 
law  were  tolerated  in  any  instance  and  for  any  cause,  it  would 
surely  spread;  and  that  it  eventually  would  get  beyond  bounds; 
that  it  was  only  a  step  from  lynching  for  that  one  type  of  crime 
to  mob  law  for  less  heinous  offenses.  Our  prediction  has  come 
true,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  eighteen  lynchings  that 
occurred  in  this  state  last  year,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
number  bore  any  relation  whatever  to  the  offenses  for  which  lynch- 
ing was  ever  accorded  any  measure  of  justification! 

Now  we  find  lynching  resorted  to  as  punishment  for  even 
robbery  and  petty  crime.    Either  the  public  sentiment  of  Georgia 
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must  put  an  end  to  lynching,  and  restore  universal  power  and 
authority  of  law,  or  else  mob  law  is  going  to  pull  down  the  civil- 
ization of  this  state! 

Time  and  time  again  the  Constitution  has  sounded  the 
warning  that,  if  the  state  does  not  meet  its  obligations  in  this  re- 
spect, the  Federal  Government  will  step  in  and  do  the  work  itself, 
because  no  State  in  the  Union  is  going  to  be  permitted  thus  to 
blacken  the  National  escutcheon.  The  worst  feature  of  the  lynch- 
ing record  of  Georgia  is  that  every  year  it  grows  worse,  and  the 
State  seems  to  be  helpless.  Again  we  appeal  to  the  better  people 
of  Georgia,  to  wakenl— Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

DISRESPECT  FOR  LAW 

LYNCHINGS  are  on  the  increase,  according  ta  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Division  of  Records  and  Research  of  the  Tuske- 
gee  Institute.  *  *  *  Like  the  malaria  handicap,  lynching 
still  persists— and  that  is  the  real  question.  It  is,  we  believe, 
generally  falling  off  in  its  totals.  But  this  is  a  long  way  from 
that  entire  extermination  of  the  poison,  which  is  an  absolute  es- 
sential, if  we  are  to  have  even  approximate  normal  health  in  the 
body  politic. 

The  decline  in  lynching  is  largely  the  result  of  an  improved 
race  relation,  resulting  in  part  from  changed  industrial  conditions 
that  have  influenced,  if  not  compelled,  kindlier  and  more  tolerant 
relations.  There  has  been  a  marked  reduction  of  crimes  which 
lead  to  lynchings— a  reduction  mainly  consequent  upon  prohibition. 

The  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  decrease  in  criminality  and 
lynchings  is  that  it  is  so  largely  due  to  other  causes,  we  appre- 
hend, than  respect  for  law.  That  disrespect  is  the  ailment  that 
calls  for  correction,  and  the  lynching  recurrence  is  a  main  ob- 
struction in  the  pathway  of  reform  and  betterment.  Legislation 
may  offer  no  panacea,  but  it  is  certain  that  as  a  remedy  for  lynch- 
ing it  has  not  been  exhausted  in  some  states.  South  Carolina  has 
a  law  which  Georgia  has  not;  and  Georgia  has  for  years  been  ex- 
ceeding South  Carolina  in  lynchings.  This  may  be  coincidence, 
but  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  stringent  law,  with 
a  record  of  its  enforcement,  upon  officers  who  do  not  prevent 
lynching  possesses  merit.  Virginia  has  been  wholly  removed  from 
the  lynching  states,  mainly,  it  is  contended,  through  dread  of  a 
law  giving  the  State  the  right  of  changing  the  venues  in  criminal 
cases.  All  of  the  apparent  restraints  had  better  be  enacted 
than  to  risk  the  conference  of  jurisdiction  in  lynching  cases  on 
the  Federal  courts— a  certain  ultimate  resort  for  the  prevention 
of  crime.— Herald,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
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GEORGIA  WOMEN'S  PROTEST 

RESOLUTIONS  condemning  lynching  as  a  means  of  punishing 
crime  of  ''any  name  or  character''  have  been  unanimously 
passed  by  the  executive  board  of  the  Georgia  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  This  action  was  taken  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  board,  which  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Peters 
Black,  State  president.  The  State  Federation  now  consists  of 
370  clubs  located  in  every  section  of  Georgia  and  the  entire  mem- 
bership is  over  25,000.  The  officers  of  these  clubs  have  been  urged 
to  bring  these  resolutions  on  lynching  to  the  attention  of  their 
members,  and  to  ask  each  one  to  use  her  influence  to  ''remove 
this  curse  from  Georgia." 

All  the  members  of  the  Federation  are  working  for  the  good 
of  Georgia  and  their  interest  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Negro  race 
is  one  of  their  most  important  issues.  A  series  of  cooking  schools 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Georgia  has  already  begun.  This  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  steps  taken  by  the  federation  in  its  efforts  to 
aid  the  Negro.    The  resolutions  follow: 

"Whereas,  lynching  substitutes  the  violent  passions  of  the 
mob  for  the  orderly  processes  of  the  courts  of  justice,  thus  creat- 
ing in  the  minds  of  our  people  disrespect  for  all  law;  and, 

"Whereas,  the  fair  name  of  our  State  has  been  grievously 
injured  and  its  development  retarded  by  the  publication  abroad 
of  lynching  statistics  which  misrepresent  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  law-abiding  and  peace-loving  citizens;  and, 

"Whereas,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  enlightened  women  of 
the  State  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  law  and  against 
the  continued  blight  of  mob  violence;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  executive  board  of  the  Georgia  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  hereby  records  its  unqualified  condemnation 
of  lynching  as  a  means  of  punishing  crime  of  any  name  or  char- 
acter; and  further  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  we  request  the  officers  of  the  clubs  through- 
out the  state  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  their 
members  and  urge  them  to  use  their  influence  in  every  proper 
way  to  remove  this  curse  from  Georgia." 

—Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

AN  ECONOMIC  DRAWBACK 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  said  about  attracting  sturdy  Western 
people  to  the  untenanted  acres  of  the  South;  but  we  defeat 
our  own  purposes  when  we  sanction  contempt  of  law  and  resorts 
to  violence.  The  Western  people  have  quite  a  different  idea  of 
what  is  good  citizenship  and  they  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
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settling  in  a  land  where  the  laws  are  flouted  and  no  one  is  brought 
to  punishment  for  so  doing.  They  cannot  understand  that  life 
and  property  as  a  general  thing,  are  as  safe  with  us  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  They  judge  by  what  they  read  in  the 
papers  and,  so  judging,  decline  the  proposals  to  move  into  the 
South. 

Thus  it  is  that  lynching  does  us  incalculable  harm  on  the 
economic  side.  It  hurts  also  since  it  is  interpreted  as  the  evi- 
dence of  a  low  state  of  civilization.  The  few  who  are  lawless  have 
the  power  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  whole  Southern  people. 

The  way  to  escape  is  through  the  creation  and  establishment 
of  sound  public  opinion.  The  thing  is  possible,  as  we  see  exemp- 
lified in  Virginia.  Let  self-respecting  people  speak  out  against 
this  form  of  crime;  let  grand  juries  indict  and  the  courts  try  and 
convict  the  law-breakers,  no  longer  making  excuses,  but  recogniz- 
ing that  lynching  is  an  unmitigated  evil  and  must  be  blotted  out. 

^Journal,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

GET  RID  OF  COWARDICE 

GEORGE  W.  DAYTON  of  the  Fourth  District  has  introduced 
in  the  Texas  Senate  an  anti-lynching  bill  that  is  excellent. 
It  should  tend  very  far  toward  prevention  of  this  generally  des- 
structive  crime,  because  of  the  pains  and  penalties  it  would  bring 
against  the  lyncher,  the  mobbist  and  the  people  of  the  county 
wherein  they  commit  their  murderous,  anarchistic  atrocities. 

On  its  own  merits,  Senator  Dayton's  measure  speedily  should 
be  enacted  into  law.  It  should  meet  with  no  opposition  from  any 
intelligent  member  of  either  house  who,  knowing  how  his  State 
is  cursed  at  home  and  defamed  abroad  by  the  barbarous  hor- 
rors and  public  record  of  its '  many  crimes  of  lynching,  shall 
determine  to  make  good  his  constitutional  oath  to  perform, 
"faithfully,"  the  duties  of  his  legistative  office  ''agreeably  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State.''*  * 

Therein  it  is  provided  plainly  that  participants  in  a  mob  which 
commits  a  killing— which  brings  about  a  death — shall  be  charge- 
able with  murder,  and  on  that  charge  shall  be  tried,  not  in  their 
home  county,  but  in  Travis  County,  and  shall  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  his  assistants,  regular  or  special.  Even 
if— for  a  wonder!— indictments  should  be  returned  against  the 
lynch-murderers  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  wherein  the 
crime  was  committed,  trial  venue  must  be  had  in,  and  the  case  at 
once  transferred  to,  Travis  County. 

It  is  also  provided  that  ''in  every  case  prosecuted  under  this 
act  in  which  the  defendant  or  defendants  are  convicted  of  the 
offense  of  mob  violence,  resulting  in  death,  the  county  in  which 
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the  mob  violence  was  committed  shall  be  held  responsible  in  dam- 
ages to  the  dependent  relations  of  the  person  or  persons  so  killed 
by  mob  violence  in  the  amount  and  to  the  extent  of  $5000/'  And 
the  plaintiffs  in  such  civil  suit,  subsequently  brought  aganst  the 
county— and  this  means  the  taxpayers! — that  tolerated  the  mur- 
derous anarchy,  may  have  their  claim  for  the  county's  $5000 
damage  liability  tried  in  the  District  Ck)urt  of  Travis  County,  if 
they  so  elect! 

This  is  the  sound,  workable,  imperatively  necessary  design 
of  the  bill:  The  lyncher,  the  mobbist,  shall  be  indicted,  tried, 
convicted,  and  punished  as  a  murderer  when  death  has  resulted 
from  his  lawless  violence;  or  shall  be  prosecuted  for  a  felonious 
"assault  by  mob  violence,"  when  his  lawlessness  resulted 
merely  in  injury,  not  in  death;  and  the  county  that  was  the  scene 
of  such  crimes,  respectively,  shall  pay  $5000  to  the  relatives  of 
the  murdered  person  or  $2500  to  the  feloniously  assulted  person 
himself.  Moreover,  the  Governor  shall  pay  rewards  ranging,  in 
their  aggregate  on  each  case  of  mob  violence,  from  $5000  to 
$10,000,  according  to  the  circumstances  that  obtained  in  the  giv- 
ing of  information  and  in  the  direct  responsibility  for  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  lynchers. 

Above  all,  this  bill  seeks  to  remedy  either  the  local  criminal 
negligence  of  doing  nothing  by  law,  and  under  the  law,  when  a 
case  of  lynching  savagery  or  other  mob  violence  occurs,  or  those 
familiar  investigations,  wherein  there  is  much  faking,  "fourflush- 
ing,"  grandstand-playing  by  local  authorities,  that  really  do 
nothing  and  get  nowhere— and  are  meant  to  do  nothing  and  get 
nowhere. 

This  bill  seeks  to  make  of  the  legal  business  and  duty  of 
punishing  guilt  for  a  frightful  crime— and  punishing  it  both 
criminally  and  civilly— a  proposition  of  actually  meaning  business, 
and  of  actually  doing  official  duty! 

This  bill,  at  last,  seeks  to  remove  personal  or  political  coward- 
ice, the  fear  of  local  interests  and  local  resentment,  the  expedi- 
ency of  local  official  nonfeasance  or  misfeasance  or  even  mal- 
feasance with  regard  to  lynching  crimes,  from  their  longtime 
place  as  barriers  in  the  way  of  upholding  the  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions  and  of  enforcing  the  Texas  penal  laws.   *   ♦  * 

Let  us,  through  submissive  action  by  this  Legislature,  vote 
to  join  the  lyncher  with  the  duelist  and  the  political  corruptionist 
as  being  an  enemy  to  the  Commonwealth,  whom  it  would  be 
utterly  unsafe,  unjust,  demoralizing,  and  degrading  to  admit  to 
the  rights  of  voter  and  public  officer— Express,  San  Antotiio,  Texas 
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A  SAFE  FARMING  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  SOUTH* 

BY  BRADFORD  S.  KNAPP 

Director  Extension  Work,  South,  United  States  Dci>art3nent  of  Agriculture 

NOT  only  is  the  food  problem  still  a  paramount  one  and  the 
hungfer  of  the  world  still  unappeased,  but  especially  are  we 
going  into  an  era  of  uncertainties.  No  one  knows  just  what  the 
future  holds  for  us.  No  man  is  wise  enough  to  predict  with 
accuracy  whether  prices  will  be  maintained  or  not.  He  is  a  very 
unwise  man,  therefore,  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  speculate  at 
such  a  time.  The  safest  course  is  to  secure  first  the  living:  of  the 
people  and  then  a  constant  and  well-equalized  production  which 
will  be  the  surest  guaranty  of  prosperity. 

The  following  program  would  ensure  safe  farming:— 

(1)  A  good  home  garden  for  every  family  and  every  town 
and  village  family  in  the  South  is  necessary  to  supply  home  needs 
for  the  maximum  number  of  days  in  a  year,  with  a  sufficient 
surplus  to  be  canned,  stored,  or  dried  for  future  use. 

(2)  The  production  of  com  on  Southern  farms  should  be  fully 
maintained  and  the  acreage  increased  on  all '  farms  and  in  all 
sections  which  do  not  now  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  for  home 
use,  with  the  exception  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  where  there 
should  be  an  increased  planting  of  grain  sorghums  instead. 

(3)  The  production  of  hay  and  forage  crops  necessary  to 
amply  supply  the  livestock  on  the  farms  of  the  South  for  one 
year,  with  an  excess  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  for  city  and  town 
consumption,  should  be  a  part  of  the  program  throughout  the 
entire  territory.  In  planting  for  hay  and  forage  production 
special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  summer  legumes,  velvet 
beans,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  and  peanuts. 

(4)  The  South  should  increase  its  production  of  meat,  eggs, 
and  milk.  The  production  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry  is  now  on 
the  increase.  In  a  statement  recently  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  he  says : 

"Two- things  seem  to  be  clear.  One  is  that  for  a  consider- 
able period  the  world  will  have  need  particularly  of  a  larger 
supply  than  normal  of  livestock  and  especially  of  fats.  We 
should  not  fail,  therefore,  to  adopt  every  feasible  means  of  eco- 
nomically increasing  our  livestock  production.    As  a  part  of  our 

*    Excerpts  from  addresses  by  Dr.  Knapp 
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profirram  we  should  give  due  thougrht  to  the  securing  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  feedstuffs  and  to  the  eradication  and  control  of 
all  forms  of  animal  disease.'' 

With  the  abundance  of  roughage  available  at  all  times,  with 
the  possibility  of  from  two  to  three  crops  on  the  same  land  each 
year,  with  the  diversity  of  crops,  especially  legumes,  which  can 
be  produced  for  feeding  purposes,  and  with  its  large  production 
of  concentrates,  such  as  cotton  seed,  velvet  bean,  peanut  and 
soy  bean  meal,  the  South  should  make  livestock  a  permanent 
part  of  its  agricultural  program  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 
Most  of  the  Southern  states  have  undertaken  programs  of  in- 
creased production  of  hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry.  This  requires 
careful  planning  of  the  cropping  system  in  order  that  there  may 
be  an  increase  in  feed  crops  and  forage  to  supply  the  increased 
livestock.  More  careful  feeding,  breeding,  and  selection  should 
be  the  rule,  and  the  development  of  cooperative  marketing  in 
carload  lots  should  be  carefully  fostered.  Especially  in  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  rice  regions,  livestock  should  be  a 
source  of  cash  income  to  the  farm  in  addition  to  the  main  crop. 

As  milk  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  items  of 
human  food  the  South  not  only  needs  to  develop  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, but  should  increase  the  number  of  milk  cows,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  minimum  of  two  for  each  farm  family.  With  the 
development  of  cre&meries  and  cheese  factories  the  extra  milk 
will  bring  a  cash  revenue  much  needed  by  the  farmer. 

(5)  The  South  has  four  great  cash  crops  which  are  limited 
to  definite  areas;  namely,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar  cane. 
In  the  development  of  a  sound,  enduring,  and  profitable  agricul- 
ture the  same  general  principles  should  be  followed  with  regard 
to  each  of  these  groups.    These  principles  are  as  follows:— 

(a)  The  maintenance  of  a  cropping  system  which  will  build 
up  soil  fertility 

(b)  Making  the  farm  as  nearly  as  possible  self-supporting 
by  producing  food  for  the  family  and  feed  for  the  livestock 

(c)  Producing  the  cash  crops  after  the  necessities  of  life 
have  been  amply  provided  for. 

For  safety's  sake  we  should  not  pin  our  faith  entirely  to  one 
product.  The  cash  income  of  the  farm  should  be  derived  from 
a  number  of  well- selected  products.  The  one-crop  system  is 
dangerous  in  many  ways: — 

(1)  The  one-crop  system  is  unsafe  economically  because  it 
depends  upon  crop  and  market  conditions  for  financial  success; 
a  failure  of  weather  as  well  as  failure  of  market  brings  ruin. 
All  the  eggs  are  in  one  basket. 

(2)  The  one-crop  system  does  not  maintain  soil  fertility 
because  it  gives  no  opportunity  to  restore  humus,  nitrogen,  and 
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other  plant  food  elements  to  the  soil  by  the  use  of  crop  rotation. 

(3)  The  one-crop  system  generally  fails  to  take  livestock 
into  account  and  therefore  does  not  produce  meat,  milk,  and 
eggs  for  the. people  or  the  manure  necessary  to  soil  fertility;  nor 
does  it  enable  livestock  to  utilize  the  waste  products  of  the  farm. 

(4)  The  one-crop  system  is  uneconomic  because  it  involves 
long  periods  of  idleness  for  farm  machinery,  equipment,  and 
labor  and  does  not  utilize  capital,  land,  and  labor  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  Under  a  highly  diversified  system  of  agricul- 
ture each  laborer,  with  a  full  complement  of  tools  and  teams, 
will  handle  more  land  and  there  will  be  greater  income  per  man 
than  where  the  main  dependence  is  upon  one  crop. 

(5)  Under  the  one-crop  system  the  return  for  labor  comes 
but  once  a  year,  and  it  is  a  system  which  compels  the  farmer  to 
sell  his  product  at  the  lowest  wholesale  price,  while  he  buys  his 
supplies  at  the  highest  retail  price.  Diversified  agriculture  pro- 
duces the  food  needed  on  the  farm,  purchases  a  minimum  of 
high-priced  supplies,  and  saves  the  money  from  the  cash  crop  as 
profits. 

(6)  Lastly,  the  one-crop  system  limits  knowledge,  narrows 
citizenship,  and  does  not  foster  home  building. 


THE  NEGRO  AND  WAR'  SAVINGS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA- 

BY  KATE  M.  HERRING 

Director.  War  Savingrs  Societies  . 

THAT  the  South  failed  to  raise  its  War  Savings  allotment 
for  1918  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Negro.  When  the 
National  War  Savings  Committee  met  to  formulate  plans  and 
decided  to  make  the  apportionments  to  the  states  on  a  basis  of 
population,  representatives  from  the  South  objected  to  the  plan 
on  the  ground  that  the  Negro  could  not  buy  $20  per  capita 
of  War  Savings  Certificates.  The  committee,  however,  held  to 
its  original  plan,  expecting  the  South  to  make  of  the  Negro  no 
issue  or  exception  in  this  war  measure. 

North  Carolina  at  no  time  felt  that  the  Negro  would  be  a 
handicap  to  her  in  War  Savings  work.  From  the  beginning  Col. 
P.  H.  Fries,  State  Director,  made  plans  whereby  the  Negroes 
could  work  independently  as  citizens  iand  do  their  part  as  pa- 
triots. His  plan  of  state  organization  included  an  organization 
for  the  white  people  and  one  for  the  colored,  each  with  a  separ- 
ate state  headquarters.    Both  headquarters  were  established  at 

*    Reprinted,  by  permission  of  the  author,  from  the  South  Atlantic  QtnarteHy  for  January  1919 
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Winston-Salem,  and  the  one  for  Negroes  was  operated  under  the 
supervision  of,  and  in  close  touch  with,  the  one  for  the  white 
people.  Dr.  R.  B.  McCrary,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Lex- 
ington, was  made  chairman,  and  Prof.  S.  G.  Atkins,  Principal  of 
the  Slater  Norma]  School,  Winston-Salem,  was  made  Executive 
Secretary.  Other  prominent  colored  men  who  have  been  active 
in  War  Savings  work  are  C.  S.  Brown,  Principal  of  the  Watters 
Normal  School,  Winton;  T.  S.  Inborden,  Principal  of  the  Bricks 
School,  Enfield;  Bishop  G.  W.  Clinton,  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Char- 
lotte; H.  L.  McCrory,  President  of  Biddle  University,  Charlotte; 
and  W.  H.  Goler,  Salisbury;  Col.  James  H.  Young,  Raleigh;  John 
Merrick,  Durham;  E.  G.  Storey,  Wilmington;  S.  H.  Vick,  Wilson; 
and  C.  M.  Epps,  Greenville— all  business  men  of  ability  and 
prominence. 

The  War  Savings  records  for  North  Carolina  show  that  the 
colored  people  pledged  to  buy  War  Savings  Stamps  far  more  in 
keeping  with  their  ability  than  the  white  people.  A  comparative 
study  of  the  counties  that  subscribed  100  per  cent  of  their  War 
Savings  allotment  and  the  counties  that  have  the  greatest 
percentage  of  Negro  population  shows  that  the  Negro  is  not 
responsible  for  the  state  having  failed  to  raise  its  entire  War 
Savings  allotment. 

To  December  1,  North  Carolina  had  subscribed  for  three- 
fourths  of  her  entire  War  Savings  allotment,  which  was  $48, 
500,000.  The  population  of  North  Carolina  is  68  per  cent  white, 
31.6  Negro,  and  the  balance  Indian.  Nineteen  counties  in  the 
state  subscribed  their  entire  War  Savings  quota.  Taking  an 
average  for  these  nineteen  counties,  one  finds  that  with  42 
per  cent  of  their  population  Negroes,  they  subscribed  106  per 
cent  of  their  War  Savings  allotment,  while  81.6  is  the  average 
Negro  population  of  the  state,  and  76  per  cent  is  the  average 
War  Savings  allotment  raised  by  all  the  counties  of  the  state. 
Moreover,  six  of  the  nineteen  counties  lie  in  the  Black  Belt,  that 
is,  that  section  of  the  state  where  the  Negro  population  is  greater 
than  the  white.  From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  counties 
making  the  best  showing  in  the  War  Savings  Campaign  had  a 
greater  percentage  of  Negro  population  than  the  average  for  the 
state. 

But  to  approach  the  question  from  another  angle,  what 
showing  have  the  Black  Counties  made?  Fourteen  counties,  of 
which  over  half  the  population  is  Negroes,  comprise  what  is 
known  as  the  Black  Belt  of  the  state.  With  56  per  cent  of  their 
population  Negroes,  these  fourteen  counties  subscribed  over  80 
per  cent  of  their  War  Savings  allotment,  which  is  4  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  for  the  state.  It  appears  that  whether 
the  race  composition  of  the  counties  is  considered,  or  the  support 
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that  the  counties  with  a  large  Negro  population  have  given  the 
War  Savings  Campaign,  the  result  is  the  same.  The  Negro  has 
not  been  a  weight  about  the  neck  of  North  Carolina  in  its  War 
Savings  work. 

For  the  reasons  that  the  white  and  colored  people  have  not 
been  differentiated  in  the  War  Savings  work  of  North  Carolina, 
and  that  separate  records  of  the  subscriptions  made  by  each 
were  not  kept,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  the  subscriptions  of 
one  race  compared  with  the  subscriptions  of  the  other,  either  in 
number  or  amount.  But  it  is  known  that  the  Negroes  who  were 
able  to  subscribe  large  amounts  have  done  so. 

Scores  of  colored  men,  and  not  a  few  colored  women  have 
become  Limit  Club  members  by  purchasing  $1000  worth*  of  War 
Savings  Certificates.  Anson  County  has  a  colored  Limit  Club  of 
nine  members.  One  of  the  first  men  in  the  state  to  purchase 
$1000  of  War  Savings  Certificates  for  himself  and  each  member 
of  his  family,  a  total  of  $4000,  was  Dr.  C.  H.  Hines,  of  Edenton. 
On  giving  his  check  for  this  amount,  he  said,  '*  I  would  as  gladly 
give  it  as  lend  it  if  giving  it  would  any  sooner  end  the  war.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  the  people  with  small 
means  have  subscribed  in  keeping  wjth  their  ability.  Some  have 
made  genuine  sacrifices  to  meet  their  obligations  called  for  in 
the  War  Savings  Campaign. 

An  old  man  who  had  been  saving  for  years  that  he  might 
own  a  home  and  a  plat  of  land  in  his  own  life  time  said,  when  he 
was  called  on  to  buy  War  Savings  Stamps,  that  he  had  waited 
this  long  to  own  a  home  and  that  he  would  gladly  wait  five 
years  longer,  if  lending  his  money  to  the  Government  would  help 
win  the  war. 

A  colored  washerwoman,  whose  labors  are  the  sole  support 
of  her  blind  husband  and  three  children,  said  that  it  was  her 
blind  husband's  wish  that  he  could  buy  a  bond  or  $50  worth  of 
stamps  as  his  part  in  helping  win  the  war.  **  Put  him  down  for 
fifty  dollars,"  she  said,  **I  will  continue  to  wash  and  save  until 
I  pay  for  it." 

Colored  school  teachers  have  shown  a  most  intelligent  re- 
sponse to  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the  thrift  movement.  Winnie 
Williams,  a  colored  school  teacher  of  Warren  County,  furnishes 
an  example  of  their  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  in  the  War 
Savings  activities  of  the  State.  Friday,  June  28,  1918,  in  the 
absence  of  the  township  chairman,  she  called  a  meeting  of  the 
patrons  of  the  district  at  her  schoolhouse  and  took  their  sub- 
scriptions for  $1800  worth  of  War  Savings  Stamps. 

Prof.  H.  F.  Woodhouse,  Elizabeth  City,  Negro  teacher- 
preacher,  has  been  a  most  zealous  thrift  missionary  to  the  colored 
people  of  Pasquotank  County.  He  has  organized  nine  War  Sav- 
ings Societies  with  a  total  membership  of  2988.    He  says  that 
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2973  of  this  number  are  buying  War  Savings  Stamps  by  the 
''thrift  card  route/'  while  the  remaining  fifteen  are  able  to 
buy  War  Savings  Stamps  directly.  Professor  Woodhouse  says 
that  the  doctrine  of  thrift  has  been  the  greatest  blessing  that 
could  come  to  his  people,  and  that  it  will  be  the  saving  grace  of 
the  next  generation  of  Negroes. 

Apparently  North  Carolina's  experience  with  the  Negro  in  the 
War  Savings  Campaign  is  not  unlike  that  of  other  Southern  States. 
From  an  inquiry  made  of  the  War  Savings  Directors  of  several 
states  of  the  South  as  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Negro  in  the 
War  Savings  Campaign,  it  was  found  that  the  support  he  has 
given  has  been  extremely  gratifying.  Florida  reported  that  the 
ten  counties  of  that  state  making  the  best  showing  in  the  War 
Savings  pledge  drive  in  June  had  from  40  to  50  per  cent  colored 
population,  and  that  the  ten  counties  making  the  poorest  show- 
ing had  from  30  to  40  per  cent  colored  population.  Mississippi 
reported  that  the  Negroes  of  that  State  gave  a  support  to  the 
campaign  that  equalled  that  of  the  white  people. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  support  given  by  Negroes 
of  North  Carolina  to  the  War  Savings  Campaign?  In  the  first 
place,  the  counties  which  have  made  probably  the  best  showing 
in  War  Savings  and  which  have  the  largest  Negro  population  lie 
in  the  most  fertile  agricultural  sections  of  the  state.  The  black- 
est counties  are  the  richest  counties.  In  the  second  place,  the 
first  three  Liberty  Bond  campaigns  did  not  reach  the  farmers  of 
the  state  to  any  great  extent.  The  War  Savings  campaign  was 
the  first  call  of  the  government  to  reach  all  the  people,  and  it 
found  the  agricultural  sections  a  rich  vein.  In  the  third  place, 
North  Carolina  recognized  the  Negro  as  an  American  citizen  and 
gave  him  responsibilities  the  same  as  white  men.  He  was 
made  to  know  that  he  was  expected  not  only  to  meet  these 
responsibilities  but  to  recognize  them  as  opportunities  offered 
him  by  the  government  for  building  up  a  strong  and  patriotic 
citizenship.  Like  the  colored  soldier  at  the  front,  he  heard 
the  call  and  responded. 


HAMPTON  INCIDENTS 

HAMPTON'S  COMMENCEMENT 

TITITH  the  Senior  picnic  on   Satur-  solos.    The  band  was  assisted  by  the 

▼V    day,  May  25,    the    Commence-  String  Quartet,  composed  of  Mr.Tess- 

ment  festivities  of  the  Class  of  1919  mann,   Miss    Stella   Tessmann,    Mr. 

began.      On     Saturday  evening  the  Arthur  Tessmann,  and  Dr.  Phenix. 

annual   band  concert  was    given  in  '^^^  Commencement  sermon    was 

r\  A      Ti  11      ui           J     ^  J  u     »*  preached  on  Sunday  mommg  by  Dr. 

Ogden  Hall,   ably  conducted  by  Mr.  ^^egg  and  will  be  found  on  another 

Tessmann,  who  also  played  two  violin  page. 
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As  usual  on  the  Sunday  preceding 
Decoration  Day,  the  school  held  mem- 
orial services  in  the  National  and 
school  cemeteries.  At  six-thirty  the 
girls  and  members  of  the  staff  assem- 
bled in  front  of  Virginia  Hall  with 
baskets  of  flowers  and  were  escorted 
by  the  battalion,  first  to  the  National 
Cemetery,  where  a  brief  service  was 
held  by  Mr.  Fenninger  at  the  Soldiers' 
Monument,  then  to  the  school  ceme- 
tery, where  Dr.  Gregg  offered  prayer 
after  reading  the  names  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  school  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  war. 

After  literally  covering  with  flowers 
the  graves  of  Hampton's  two  princi- 
pals and  other  loved  ones  in  the  little 
cemetery,  the  memorial  service  ended 
with  the  sounding  of  "Taps." 

COMPETITIVE  DRILL 

THE  annual  competitive  drill  for  the 
silver  cup  presented  by  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Winston  in  1911  took  place 
on  Monday  afternoon.  The  battalion, 
much  depleted  by  the  loss  of  many  of 
its  members  who  entered  the  Army, 
is  composed  this  year  of  three  com- 
panies instead  of  the  usual  six.  Com- 
panies A  and  B  contain  many  more 
men  who  had  military  training  in  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  than  Company  C,  and  it 
was  therefore  the  opinion  among  the 
students  that  one  of  these  two  would 
win  the  cup.  But  Captain  Dillard  of 
Company  C  determinedly  instilled  in- 
to his  men  the  necessity  for  a  display 
of  energy,  urging  them,  whatever 
they  did,  to  do  it  with  "pep."  And 
at  the  end  of  the  drill  the  judges- 
Major  Harrison,  Lieut.  George,  and 
Lieut  Mussil,  of  Fort  Monroe— an- 
nounced that  the  winning  company 
was  Company  C!  The  victory  carries 
with  it  the  honor  of  being  color  com- 
pany for  the  ensuing  year. 

MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

AN  exhibition  of  the  artistic  pos- 
sibilities of  the  students  was  given 
in  the  Japanese  operetta,  ''O  Hara 
San, "  presented  by  the  choir.  Senior 
Clas8,and  a  student  orchestra  on  Mon- 


day evening.  May  26,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Dett,  the  school's  direc- 
tor of  vocal  music.  In  it  were  de- 
picted the  troubles  of  0  Hara  San, 
daughter  of  the  Samurai,  Kanaya, 
who  wished  to  marry  her  young  stu- 
dent-lover, while  her  stem  father 
wanted  her  to  marry  an  old  but 
wealthy  prince.  When  the  student 
announced  his  intention  of  going  to 
America  for  a  year,  the  father  said 
that  if  he  did  not  return  exactly  with- 
in the  year's  time  O  Hara  San  should 
marry  the  prince. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  act 
the  year  was  up,  and  O  Kashi  Kintara 
had  not  returned.  0  Hara  San,  clad 
in  bridal  white,  and  appealing  in  vain 
to  her  mother,  who  could  only  remind 
her  that  the  Japanese  woman  must 
obey,  was  helplessly  awaiting  her  fate, 
when  her  lover  suddenly  rushed  in 
and  reclaimed  his  happy  bride 
from  the  furious  prince  and  disap- 
pointed father. 

The  stage  was  charmingly  arranged 
as  a  Japanese  garden,  a  white  bridge 
spanning  the  stream  and  affording  en- 
trance to  the  garden,  at  one  side  of 
which  stood  a  small  house  with  a  bal- 
cony. Besides  the  principal  characters 
there  was  a  large  chorus  of  maids  and 
dentist-students,  with  courtiers  and 
geishas  of  the  prince,  whose  bright 
kimonos  added  to  the  charm  of  the 
setting,  while  their  merry  songs  en- 
livened even  the  saddest  scenes. 

Humor  was  furnished  by  the  little 
white-beared  prince,  particularly  when 
pressing  his  suit  on  the  scornful  O 
HaralSan  and  when,  at  the  end,  he 
refused  to  turn  his  back  on  the  lovers' 
scene,  as  all  the  rest  did.  The  exces- 
sive politeness  displayed  in  this  custom 
and  in  the  actors'  frequent  low  bows 
to  each  other  caused  much  amusement. 

Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Dett  for  the 
excellent  management  of  this  oper- 
etta. He  was  stage  manager,  direc- 
tor of  the  orchestra,  and  also  com- 
poser of  the  graceful  geisha  dance 
embodying  the  Japanese  maxim, 
"Hear  no  evil,  see  no  evil,  speak  no 
evil. ' '  The  student  orchestra,  which 
he  had  trained,    was    excellent,    and 
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played  most  acceptably  between  the 
acts  Dvorak's  ''Humoresque"  and 
"Love's  Old  Sweet  Song,"  the  last 
with  vocal  accompaniment. 

THE  concert  on  the  following  even- 
ing was  divided  into  three  parts— 
Gounod's  "Gallia,"  a  motet  sung  by 
the  Hampton  Choral  Union,  the  so- 
prano solo  being  taken  by  Miss  Revella 
E.  Hughes,  director  of  music  at  State 
College,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. ;  a  recital 
by  Mr.  Roland  W.  Hayes,  the  famous 
Boston  tenor;  and  Cowen's  "Rose 
Maiden,"  sung  by  a  Hampton  Insti- 
tute chorus  of  three  hundred  voices. 
Miss  Hughes,  Miss  Bessie  Drew,  Mr. 
Hayes,  and  Mr.  Lancaster  as  soloists. 
Both  the  "Gallia"  and  the  "Rose 
Maiden"  were  ably  directed  by  Mr. 
Dett,  Mrs.  Dett  being  the  accompan- 
ist 

Mr.  Hayes's  numbers  included 
"Thank  God  for  a  Garden,"  "Call 
Me  No  More,"  "Twilight,"  and  a 
suite  from  Burleigh— "I  Stood  on  the 
River  of  Jordan, "  "By  and  By,  "and  *  'O 
Didn't  It  Rain!"  It  was  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  his  Hampton  friends  to  hear 
again  Mr.  Hayes's  wonderful  voice 
and  he  was  frequently  encored. 

CLASS  DAY  AND 
COMMENCEMENT 

CLASS  DAY  exercises  were  held  in 
Ogden  Hall  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. May  28.  They  included  a  detail- 
ed history  of  the  class,  symbolized  as 
a  ship  built  at  Hampton  Institute; 
strange  and  wonderful  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  future  lives  of  the  gradu- 
ates; the  class  will;  and  a  new  feature, 
the  presentation  of  gifts,  each  ac- 
companied by  a  suitable  sentiment, 
the  gifts  themselves  being  jokes  based 
on  some  well-known  characteristic  of 
the  recipient.  After  these  exercises 
all  adjourned  to  the  class  tree,  a  little 
sycamore  on  the  road  to  Academic 
Hall,  where  an  earnest  dedication  of 
the  members  of  the  class  to  service 
was  made  in  a  speech  by  Robert  A. 
Northern  of  Hampton.  The  exercises 
closed  with  the  tree  song,  composed 
by  Emma  Lewis  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 


IN  the  afternoon  the  commencement 
exercises  were  held  in  Ogden  Hall. 
The  salutatory  was  given  by  Leoni- 
das  E.  Wilson  of  Roanoke,  Va. ,  and 
the  valedictory  by  Myrtle  E.  McLeod 
of  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla.,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  New  Era. "  The  principal 
address  was  made  by  Judge  Robert 
H.  Terrell  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
said  in  part:— 

"In  a  country  like  ours  justice  and 
equity  will  finally  prevail.  It  is  going 
to  take  time,  but  some  day  the  white 
man  in  this  country  will  recognize  the 
black  man  as  a  brother.  The  white 
American  and  black  American  will 
stand  side  by  side  as  fellow- citi- 
zens, speaking  the  same  language, 
thinking  the  same  thoughts,  having 
the  same  ambitions,  and  cherishing 
the  same  ideals.  Such  a  condition  is 
necessarily  one  of  slow  growth.  It 
cannot  be  hastened  unduly  as  long  as 
people  are  human. 

"The  one  great  task,  therefore, 
that  confronts  the  Negro  and  his 
friends  today,  is  the  creation  of  a  pub- 
lic sentiment,  in  the  minds  of  the  dom- 
inant race,  in  favor  of  giving  to  the 
Negro  what  is  his  as  an  American 
citizen." 

The  diplomas  were  presented  to  the 
class  by  Dr.  Gregg,  who  said:— 

"You  can  have  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  the 
respect,  of  the  admiration,  yes,  more 
than  this,  worthy  of  the  trust  of  your 
fellow- men.  Be  leaders  upon  whom 
they  can  rely,  of  whom  they  can  be 
sure.  Such  leaders  your  race  calls  for. 
Such  leaders  our  Nation  calls  for. 
Hampton  has  tried  to  do  her  part  in 
making  you  such  men  and  women  as 
the  world  wishes  you  to  be. " 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES 

THE. members  of  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association  en- 
joyed two  very  interesting  talks  on 
Sunday,  May  17.  Miss  Tebbatt,  a 
missionary  from  South  Africa,  told 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  girls  in  the  mis- 
sion school  at  Umzumde,  Natal.  She 
told  of  the  dreary  drudgery  of  work 
which  fills  the  days  of  a  native  South 
African  woman,  and  pictured  briefly 
the  changes  brought  about  gradually 
by  the  different  atmosphere  of  the 
mission   school.      The  African  girls 
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easily  walk  the  fifteen  miles  from  the 
station  to  the  school  with  their 
trunks  on  their  heads!  They  do 
not  know  how  to  play,  and  those 
who  go  to  them  with  a  message  of 
better  ways  of  life  need  to  prepare 
especially  to  teach  them  good,  whole- 
some, fan-loving  games. 

Miss  Elinor  Gregg,  a  sister  of  Dr. 
Gregg,  who  has  been  for  a  year  and  a 
half  in  France  as  Red  Cross  nurse, 
and  who  has  been  stationed  for  pvrt 
of  the  time  in  a  hospital  three  miles 
from  the  firing  line,  gave  most  graph- 
ic accounts  of  the  varied  experiences 
she  had  met  on  the  other  side.  The 
thought  which  above  others  she  wished 
to  leave  with  the  girls  was  that 
the  American  men  loved  America  and 
the  American  people,  that  the  thought 
of  their  country  had  kept  them  true 
and  brave  on  the  other  side,  and  it  was 
with  great  eagerness  of  heart  they 
had  come  back  to  us. 

MAY  PARTY 

THE  girls  held  their  annual  May 
Party  on  the  Holly  Tree  Inn  lawn 
on  Friday  afternoon,  May  16.  The 
band  escorted  the  dancers  to  the  lawn, 
the  May  Queen  and  her  flower-be- 
decked attendants  leading  the  pro- 
cession. Several  folk-dances  were 
performed  about  the  Maypole  by 
girls  in  bright-colored  costumes,  one 
of  the  prettiest  being  a  graceful 
dance  by  four  girls  in  white  dresses 
and  yellow  daffodil  caps.  The  May 
Queen  presented  the  inter-class 
basketball  championship  banner  to 
the  winning  Class  of  1921.  The  final 
number  was  the  winding  of  the 
Maypole. 

GIRLS'  BAZAAR 

THE  following  afternoon  the  girls 
held  a  ''Grand  Bazaar"  in  the 
Gymnasium  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  send  a  Red  Cross  delegate 
to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference  in  At- 
lanta. Candy,  cakes,  ice  cream,  and 
fancy  articles  were  sold,  while  various 
sideshows  disposed  about  the  room 
lured  the  innocent  bystander  to  a 
good  laugh  at  his,  or  her,  own    ex- 


pense. The  afternoon  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  and  the  financial  returns  were 
most  gratifying. 

A  BROTHERHOOD  FLAG 

ON  May  6  the  Rev.  James  J.  Hall, 
president  of  the  World  Peace 
Association,  presented  to  the  Hamp- 
ton School  a  Brotherhood  Flag  made 
of  stripes  of  red,  white,  brown,  yellow, 
and  black  bunting,  representing  the 
five  races  of  the  world—Indian,  Cau- 
casian, Malayan,  Mongolian,  and 
African. 

The  World  Peace  Association  was 
organized  in  November  1915.  It  seeks 
the  establishment  of  morality,  justice, 
and  true  Christianity  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Golden  Rule  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  the  abolition  of  war 
and  militarism  through  real  democracy 
in  state,  nation,  and  world  govern- 
ments. 

Y.M.C.  A.  INSTITUTE 

DURING  the  second  week  in  June 
aY.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  on 
"after  the  war"  problems  was  held 
at  Hampton  Institute  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Dr.  William  A.  Bell, 
formerly  dean  of  Paine  College,  Aug- 
usta, Ga.,  and  Secretary  J.  H.  Mc- 
Grew  of  Richmond,  who  is  in  charge 
ot  colored  Y.  M  C.  A.  work  in  Vir- 
ginia. Over  seventy  workers  attend- 
ed the  institute. 

Among  the  lecturers  were  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Bell;  Mr.  McGrew;  Dr.  L.  H. 
King,  pastor  of  the  Central  Avenue 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  Rev.  G.  Lake  Imes,  in  charge  of 
the  Phelps  Bible  Training  School  at 
Tuskegee  Institute;  Prof.  T.  C.  Erwin, 
State  Supervisor  of  Negro  Economics 
in  Virginia;  Dr.  H.  T.  Harvey,  pro- 
fessor of  science  in  Morehouse  College, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  and  Professor  Mae  Ow- 
ings,  Atlanta  University,  Ga. 

The  institute  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War 
Work  Council. 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 

AMONG  the  workers  who  will  be 
very  much  missed  at  Hampton 
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next  year  is  Mrs.  W.  S.  Dodd,  who 
came  to  the  school  with  her  hasband 
in  1908,  and  in  1910  took  charge  of  the 
Holly  Tree  Inn.  Mrs.  Dodd  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  at  Miss  Master's 
School  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  Her 
place  will  be  taken  during  the  summer 
by  Miss  Mary  Bissell. 

Miss  Almira  F.  Holmes  has  been 
made  a  member  of  the  National  Board 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  is  to  work  for 
eight  months  under  the  new  Bureau 
of  Biblical  Education.  She  will  retain 
her  position  as  secretary  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  at  Hampton  Institute,  and 
will  return  for  full  work  February  1, 
1920. 

Anew  worker  in  the  Publication 
Office  is  Miss  Stewart  Masson  of 
Belleville,  Ontario. 

Former  workers  and  sons  of  work- 
ers who  have  returned  from  overseas 
and  have  received  their  discharges 
from  tha  army  are  Lieut.  Sydney  D. 
Frissell,  Capt  A.  E.  Shipley,  Captain 
Robert  Sugden,  and  Lieut>  J.  C. 
Sugden. 

WHITTIER  NOTES 

Anew  flag  was  presented  to  the 
Whittier  School  at  Anniversary 
time  by  Mrs.  Purves.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  by  a  pupil  of  the  school 
and  it  was  received  by  a  group  of 
children  from  several  grades,  after 
which  the  salute  to  the  flag  and  pledge 
of  allegiance  were  given  by  all, and  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  sung. 

On  May  5  Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Moton  gave 
most  helpful  and  inspiring  talks  to 
the  children. 

The  cleaning  and  pressing  of  differ- 
ent fabrics,  which  is  taught  to  the 
older  girls,  forms  a  most  valuable  part 
of  their  training  in  housekeeping. 
Several  pieces  of  clothing  that  before 
cleaning  were  almost  unwearable,  ap- 
peared in  excellent  condition  at  the 
Anniversary  exhibit. 

The  hot  lunch  continued  for  a  longer 
time  than  usual  this    year,    but  on 


April  19  the  pressure  of  other  duties 
compelled  its  closing.  The  lunch  has 
meant  much  to  the  children,  and  par- 
ents and  friends  have  been  most  gen- 
erous in  their  contributions. 

The  Whittier  School  is  indebted  to 
Miss  Ida  Lathers  for  a  copy  of  the  re- 
vised music  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner, "  and  to  Miss  Hart  of  New 
Haven  for  a  set  of  victrola  records. 
The  New  Haven  friends  who  visited 
the  school  in  April— the  Misses  Web- 
ster, Hart,  Atwater,  and  Howes— sent 
a  set  of  books  to  the  school. 

Two  Senior  young  women  had  the 
benefit  of  taking  special  training  in 
the  higher  rooms  during  the  last  four 
months. 

DURING  the  drive  for  the  Fifth 
Liberty  Loan  the  School  bought 
a  $60.00  bond.  It  also  contributed 
$10.00  toward  the  "Frissell  Memorial 
Fund"  and  in  addition  $18.00  were 
given  for  the  benefit  of  a  sick  pupil 
in  the  Dixie  Hospital. 

Each  year  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
pupils  in  the  sixth  room  to  give  some- 
thing to  the  room  by  which  they  may 
be  remembered  when  they  leave.  The 
class  this  year  gave  a  very  fine  set  of 
maps  in  a  case. 

The  closing  exercises  were  attend- 
ed by  a  large  number  of  parents  and 
friends.  Dr.  Gregg  presented  the 
certificates.  Of  the  22  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  18  were  taking 
the  work  regularly  and  4  who  grad- 
uated last  year  had  returned  for  ad- 
ditional review  and  new  work.  Twelve 
of  the  girls  and  three  of  the  boys  will 
enter  Hampton  Institute.  The  Whit- 
tier School  recognizes  the  necessity 
for  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship 
and  character  upon  the  part  of  those 
seeking  entrance  to  the  Institute,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  are  laboring  to 
raise  the  standard  higher  each  year. 

VISITORS 

HAMPTON  is  often  used  as  an  ob. 
ject  lesson  by  the  various  mis- 
sionary boards  for  those  who  are  or 
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are  about  to  become  missionaries.  A 
party,  including  missionaries  from 
India  and  China,  most  of  them  under 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  visited 
Hampton  in  April.  Those  from  India 
were  Miss  Grace  Buddy,  Muthra;  Miss 
Minnie  E.  Newton  and  Miss  Cora  L. 
Morgan,  Godhra;  Miss  Urdell  Mont- 
gomery, Bidar;  Miss  Elizabeth  Rer- 
roth,  Marion-Otno;  and  Miss  Emma 
E.  Donohugh,  Delhi.  Those  from 
China  were  Miss  Elsie  S.  Knapp,  Tai 
Au  Fu,  Shantung;  Miss  Floy  Hurlbut, 
Foochow;  Miss  Sophia  Chang,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Shen  Chow  Girls'  High 
School,  Shanghai;  Miss  Dora  Fearon, 
Peking;  and  Miss  Grace  Ellison, 
Chungking.  All  these  ladies  were 
then  studying  at  Teachers'  College, 
New  York  City.  Another  missionary 
from  India,  Miss  Adelaide  Fairbanks, 
working  under  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  was  studying  at  the 
Hartford  School  of  Missions.  With 
them  were  three  members  of  the  M. 
E.  Church  Mission  Board—Rev.  Bren- 
ton  T.  Badley,  staff  secretary  for 
India;  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Donohugh, 
staff  secretary  for  Southern  Asia;  and 
Rev.  R.  A.  Ward,  secretary  for  China. 

Another  recent  missionary  visitor 
was  Miss  May  Tebbatt,  of  Natal,  S. 
Africa. 

FORMER  Hampton  workers  who 
have  visited  the  school  are  Miss 
Lucy  D.  Gillett  of  Westfield,  Mass., 
a  sister  of  Mr.  Frederick  Gillett, 
Speaker  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Re- 
presentatives; and  Mrs.  Jessie  Hinds 
Hayden,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  with  her 
husband  and  daughter. 

Others  visitors  were  Dr.  Wallace 
Buttrick,  who  spoke  to  the  school  one 
Sunday  evening;  Dr.  C.  V.  Roman, 
of  Nashville,  Tenn,  who  spoke  to  the 
young  men;  Miss  B.  W.  Stillman, 
teacher  of  history  in  the  Ethical  Cul- 


ture School,  New  York  City;  Mr.  L. 
B.  Myers,  of  New  York,  a  regional 
secretary  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association;  Rev.  Mr.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer, 
a  lecturer  on  mission  work,  at  the 
Teachers'  College,  with  his  daughter 
and  son;  and  Mr.  Stephan  Panaretoff, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,,  the  Bulgarian 
Minister,  with  Mrs.  Panaretoff. 

HONOR  ROLL 

THE  fifteenth  supplementary  list 
of  Hampton's  Negro  graduates 
and  ex-students  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
is  as  follows:— 

In  service  overseas:  D.  Lincoln  Reid, 
ex-student,  '01;  Calvin  S.  Brown, 
ex-student,  '10;  Thomas  A.  Milledge, 
ex-student,  '12;  Clifford  H.  Brown, 
Thomas  P.  Lipscomb,  and  Robert  A. 
Moore,  ex-students,  '13;  Lorenzo  B. 
Fauntleroy,  ex-student,  '15;  and  Mil- 
ton P.  Darden,  '17,  and  Ether  B.  Pur- 
cell,  ex-student,  '17. 

The  following  ex-studenti^were  in  the 
service  but  not  overseas:  Ernest  Smith, 
'96;  Sargeon  G.  Johnson,  '04;  Harrison 
Jackson,  '09;  Manny  B.  Watkins,  '14; 
J.  Endon  McDaniel  and  Jarrett  J. 
Salter,  '15;  Lindsey  H.  Thaxton,  '17; 
and  Foster  E.  Watson,  '18. 

The  summary  shows  the  total  num- 
ber of  Negro  and  Indian  former  stu- 
dents known  to  be  in  the  service  May 
15.  1919:— 

Negro  Indian  Total 
Graduates  167        9         176 

Undergraduates       443       37         480 
H.  Inst.  S.  A.  T.  C.  149         0         149 

Total      759       46         805 

In  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  list  of  149  Hamp- 
ton students,  published  as  a  part  of 
Supplement  No.  12,  the  names  of 
Melton  B.  Smith  and  Wingfield  D.  C. 
Morris  should  not  have  been  omitted. 
They  were  included  in  the  number 
given.  The  name  of  Prince  Q.  Stevens 
should  have  been  omitted.  It  was  not 
included  in  the  number  given. 
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Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  Federal  Child- 
_  ren's  Bureau,  handled  with  rare  skill  and  an  all- 

siUui  Work  saving  sense  of  humor  the  great  audiences  of 
thousands  of  social  workers  who  gathered  recently 
at  Atlantic  City  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work.  Miss  Lathrop's  success  as  a  national 
leader  of  social  workers  was  completely  demonstrated.  Miss 
Lathrop,  who  spoke  on  * 'Child  Welfare  Standards  as  Tests  of 
Democracy/'  declared  that  * 'America's  problem  is  that  of  helping 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  though  so  many  Americans  are 
still  fatalistically  complascent.  Americans  must  set  their  own 
houses  in  order,  for  the  welfare  of  children— and  hence  of  all  other 
groups— throughout  the  world  is  at  stake.  The  recent  Children's 
Bureau  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  Standards  has  issued  pro- 
grams of  standards,  both  for  the  normal  and  defective  groups. 
It  has  struggled  to  find  suitable  points  of  departure  rather  than 
goals.  Under  the  harrowing  influence  of  war,  our  Allies  have 
shown  new  responsibilities  for  the  proper  care  of  children." 

Miss  Lathrop  referred  to  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negroes,  in  spite  of  their  severe  handicaps.  She  also  showed 
clearly  that  the  so-called  "Negro  problem"  was  no  longer  a 
Southern  problem.  On  account  of  the  recent  migration  of  vast 
numbers  of  Negroes  from  the  South,  the  entire  Nation  is  now 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  seeing  that  twelve  mil- 
lion colored  men,  women,  and  children  are  given  social  justice— a 
chance  to  begin  life,  and  maintain  life,  under  safe  conditions  of 
environment.     "No  part  of  the  country,"  said  Miss  Lathrop,   "is 
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safe,  while  a  part  of  its  population  is  in  ignorance  *  *  *  Are 
we  willing  to  make  Democracy  a  matter  of  universality?  If  we 
are,  then  we  must  learn  to  endure  taxation  as  England  has  done/' 

Nobody  could  possibly  have  followed  more  than  a  small 
fractional  part  of  the  ten-department  Conference.  Nobody, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  have  attended  any  of  the  scheduled 
meetings  without  receiving  valuable  new  ideas  and  welcome  new 
inspiration.  The  thoughtful  social  workers  of  the  country  were 
present  by  the  thousands.  Out  of  this  great  pooling  of  social-ser- 
vice experiences  at  Atlantic  City,  under  the  guidance  of  Miss 
Lathrop  and  the  well  organized  Conference  staff,  there  must  surely 
come  great  social  good  for  small  and  large  communities.  On  every 
hand  the  observant  visitor  saw  serious-minded  men  and  women 
getting'  together  in  small  and  in  large  groups  for  a  new,  long, 
and  hard  pull  toward  better  community  organization. 

Those  who  came  to  the  Conference  attended  meetings  faith- 
fully, asked  well-thought  questions,  kept  their  engagements,  and 
made  excellent  use  of  their  time.  The  critics  of  social  work  will 
have  to  lock  arms  sooner  or  later  with  these  devoted  men  and  wo- 
men who  have  won  for  themselves  the  gift  of  open-minded ness 
and  big-heartedness~all  freed  from  mere  sentimentalism.  In  all 
this  Conference  it  was  apparent  that  the  Negro  leaders  who  were 
present,  though  the  number  was  all  too  small  for  the  social  work 
which  must  be  done  by  them,  were  dead  in  earnest  and  eager  to 
carry  back  to  their  great  waiting  armies  of  faithful  followers 
many  helpful  and  hopeful  messages. 

Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Negro  Urban  League,  said:  ''The  greatest  American  problem  is 
called  the  Negro  problem,  but  in  reality  it  may  be  called  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Negro— problems  that  are  difficult,  but  no  more  diffi- 
cult of  solution  than  the  same  problems  among  the  white  people 
of  America,  except  for  the  attitude  of  the  puplic  mind  toward 
them  *  *  *  Negroes  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  a 
larger  proportion  than  the  white  population,  because  fewer  of 
them,  especially  women,  have  sufficient  incomes  to  remain  idle. 

"Negroes  are  usually  employed  in  the  most  unskilled  and 
menial  labor.  They  are  often  considered  'fresh, '  when  they  suc- 
ceed in  getting  into  a  superior  type  of  work  or  aspire  to  advance- 
ment. Negroes,  when  given  an  opportunity,  can  'make  good'— 
and,  in  fact,  have  'made  good'  in  every  line  of  work — skilled  or 
unskilled,  professional  or  highly  specialized.  All  they  needed  was 
an  opening." 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Irvin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  is  a  successful  colored  leader,  declared  that 
"we  must  face  with  frankness,  justice,  and  efficiency  our  modern 
problems,  including  our  industrial  problems;  we  must  recognize 
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the  new  place  which  industry  holds  in  our  National  life;  we  must 
apply  impartial  standards  to  a  number  of  industrial  groups,  in- 
cluding colored  men  and  women;  we  must  face  squarely  our 
economic  problems. '  * 

James  Robinson  spoke  on  'The  Revelations  of  the  Cincinnati 
Negro  Survey/'  He  showed  clearly  the  relation  of  bad  housing  to 
high  delinquency  and  death  rates;  of  federation  in  social-service 
work  to  improved  civic  and  social  conditions;  of  the  welfare  of 
35,000  Negroes  to  the  progress  of  the  entire  population  of  Cincin- 
nati; and  of  cooperation  among  Negroes  under  competent  Negro 
leadership  to  the  advancement  of  all  their  best  interests. 

Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Negro 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  spoke 
on  "Negro  Labor  and  the  New  Order"  and  made  clear  the  follow- 
ing points:  (1)  The  war  has  thrust  common  men  into  some  'place 
in  the  sun.'  Men  have  discovered,  for  example,  the  marvelous 
power  of  the  French  peasant  and  the  African  native.  (2)  A  new 
importance  has  been  given  to  labor  by  the  war.  Men  soon  dis- 
covered that  labor  was  needed  in  great  quanitity  to  provide  food, 
ships,  coal,  etc.  The  motto  'Labor  conquers  all'  has  taken  on  a 
new  meaning.  (3)  A  new  Negro  has  arrived  with  the  new  order. 
Through  labor  the  Negro  will  receive  his  chance  to  win  American 
citizenship.  The  Negroes  of  this  country  constitute  the  largest 
available  new  labor  source." 

Dr.  Haynes  frankly  stated  the  wants  of  American  Negroes— 
(1)  an  opportunity  to  get  and  hold  jobs  on  fair  terms  with  other 
workers;  (2)  an  opportunity  to  secure  such  training  as  will  lead 
to  the  development  of  their  group;  (3)  an  opportunity  to  secure 
the  removal  of  needless  discriminations  and  injustices;  (4)  an 
opportunity  to  be  given  the  same  consideration  as  other  people— a 
fair  chance  and  a  clear  field  for  their  development  both  as  indivi- 
duals and  as  a  racial  group. 

What  then  can  we  conclude  concerning  the  Negro  in  industry? 
A  tentative  answer  follows  :  The  American  public  is  discovering 
that  the  Negro  is  in  industry  to  stay  and  that  wise  men  and  women 
should  work  in  sympathy  with  colored  leaders,  both  men  and 
women,  both  old  and  new,  who  are  helping  colored  industrial 
workers  by  the  thousands  to  become  adjusted  to  new  living  con- 
ditions outside  of  the  South,  to  the  new  requirements  of  indoor 
life,  to  the  responsibility  of  spending  wisely  their  higher  wages, 
and  to  the  seriousness  of  their  new  adventure  in  a  difficult 
field  of  work. 

The  white  people  of  Atlantic  City  who  listened  attentively  to 
the  colored  speakers  and  who  asked  many  searching  questions 
represented  a  group  of  community  leaders  who  can  do  splendid 
work  in  crystalizing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  giving  the  Negro 
all  that  he  asks  for;  namely,  a  man's  chance. 
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That  new  responsibilities  are  coining  to  the  Indian 
Under  the'pi  ^  ^  natural  sequence,  if  not  as  a  direct  result,  of 
the  part  he  has  taken  in  the  World  War  seems  in- 
creasingly evident.  Causes  are  in  motion  that  are  likely  to  hasten 
the  granting  of  citizenship  to  these  people.  All  of  the  progressive 
Indians  want  it,  most  of  their  white  friends  have  long  thought 
they  ought  to  have  it,  and  the  belief  is  growing  that  it  is  only  fair 
and  just  for  the  Indians  to  become  citizens  like  other  sons  of 
American  soil. 

Some  months  ago  a  conference  was  held  at  Syracuse  between 
representatives  of  the  New  York  Indians  and  of  state  and  Federal 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  freely  the  moot  question 
of  state  vs.  Federal  authority  over  the  New  York  reservations. 
This  long  disputed  question  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  New  York  Indians  turns.  It  is  understood  that  Federal 
representatives  favor  full  state  authority  while  state  officials  hold 
that  there  is  no  warrant  in  law  for  the  state's  dealing  in  reserva- 
tion matters.  The  Indians  apparently  favor  state  control.  Re- 
commendations were  oifered  that  the  six  thousand  reservation 
Indians  in  New  York  be  granted  the  right  to  become  citizens  of 
the  State  of  New  York  without  aifecting  their  tribal  property 
rights.  The  convention  finally  decided  on  a  friendly  suit  in  the 
Federal  courts  in  which  the  whole  matter  may  be  reviewed  and  the 
way  opened  for  settlement. 

The  decision  will  be  watched  with  interest.  It  is  opportune 
to  say  just  here,  however,  that  to  assign  all  such  jurisdiction  and 
authority  to  the  state,  not  only  in  New  York  but  elsewhere  as  well, 
would  be  in  line  with  the  general  policy,  which  has  been  advo- 
cated by  men  prominent  in  Indian  affairs,  of  making  the  Indian 
an  integral  part  of  his  community  and  of  his  state,  educating  his 
children  in  the  public  schools  rather  than  segregating  them  in 
Indian  schools,  and  giving  him  more  generally  the  control  over 
his  affairs  which  has  hitherto  been  largely  exercised  by  the 
Indian  Bureau. 

Meantime  the  Indian  Bureau  is  made  the  object  of  an  attack 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman  in  a  recent  address  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  it  is  said,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Society  of  American  Indians,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Minneapolis  next  fall,  will  be  a  protest  meeting  and  will  call  upon 
Congress  to  abolish  this  Bureau  altogether.  More  or  less  gener- 
ally the  view  is  taken  that  this  bureau  of  adminstration,  which 
was  set  up  for  the  Indian's  guidance  and  protection  while  the 
race  was  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  citizenship,  must  needs 
eventually  outgrow  much  of  its  usefulness  and  should  work  to- 
wards its  own  elimination  by  releasing  its  wards  more  rapidly 
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to  the  citizenship  for  which  it  has  prepared  them.  Nothing  else 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  growth  of  this  sentiment  as  the 
record  which  the  Indian  has  made  in  the  great  war.  It  is  felt 
that  the  patriotism  which  he  has  shown,  fighting  in  the  ranks 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  white  brother  under  the  same  flag, 
entitles  him  to  all  the  priviliges  and  protection  for  which  that  flag 
stands. 

Incidentally  it  is  learned  that  individual  efforts  are  under  way 
to  secure  the  passing  of  an  Act  by  Congress  naturalizing  Indians 
who  served  as  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War,  naturalizing  the  descend- 
ants of  such  Indians  if  they  are  of  good  moral  character  and  apply 
for  naturalization,  and  naturalizing  all  Indians  who  served  in 
the  World  War,  and  their  descendants  wherever  it  is  the  desire  of 
these  Indians  to  become  naturalized. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  good  will  come  of  all  these 
various  activities.  The  experiences  of  the  past  two  years  will  have 
set  the  Indian  thinking  along  new  lines  and  will  awaken  in  him 
new  desires.  Bitterness  will  follow  if  fairness  is  not  dealt  to  him. 
There  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way— vexatious  matters  of  taxa- 
tion, questions  of  expediency,  necessity  for  protection,  laws, 
treaties,  and  what-not.  But  will  it  ever  be  easier  than  at  present  ? 
While  protecting  the  Indian  from  being  robbed,  we  should  make 
a  citizen  of  him  for  good  reason  if  that  be  his  desire,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  good  reason  that  he  and  his  fathers  fought  for  our  flag. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Collins  Fernandis,  a  Hampton  graduate, 

New  Era       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  herself  distinction  as  a  social 

Week         worker  with  vision,  tact,  and  initiative,   and  who 

has  been  associated  for  the  past  six  months  with 

Charles  P.  Weller,  executive  secretary  of  Community  Service  in 

Chester  and  vicinity,  as  director  of  Colored  Organization  Work, 

recently  succeeded  in  developing  and  presenting  a  New  Era  Week 

program  which  showed  clearly  that  the  day  of  racial  co5peration 

and  good-will  is  at  hand. 

The  seven-day  program  for  Chester,  which  is  a  Northern  in- 
dustrial center  with  a  strong  Southern  sentiment,  included  a 
series  of  sermons  on  the  industrial  and  civic  value?  of  colored 
people;  a  demonstration  showing  the  work  of  school  or  commun- 
ity centers;  mass  singing  of  Negro  religious  folk-songs;  solo  work 
by  well-known  colored  men  and  women,  including  Carl  Diton;  the 
opening  of  a  club  for  colored  soldiers;  a  mass  meeting  on  race  re- 
lations, held  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  fashionable  Episcopal 
churches,  with  a  stirring  address  by  Dr.  Isaac  Fisher,  of  Fisk 
University,  on  **The  Ideals  of  Human  Brotherhood;"  a  rally  of 
Community  Service  committee  workers,  both  white  and  colored; 
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a  concert  program  by  the  Hampton  Singers;  the  opening  of  a  new 
out-door  recreation  center;  a  parade  of  colored  soldiers,  Boy 
Scouts,  and  Girl  Scouts;  the  presentation  of  an  American  flag  by 
two  white  citizens  to  colored  Boy  Scouts;  and  addresses  by  Leslie 
Pinckney  Hill,  Dr.  R.  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones, 
Alexander  Zelenko,  Miss  Annie  Beecher  Scoville,  and  many  other 
friends  of  community  and  race  progress.  The  generous  space 
which  the  local  Chester  papers  gave  to  the  news-stories  of  New 
Era  Week  showed  clearly  that  Mrs.  Fernandis  and  her  co-workers 
have  won  the  confidence  of  the  press  and  this  asset  is  priceless 
in  these  critical  days,  when  public  opinion  is  being  so  rapidly 
crystallized  for  and  against  important  social  movements. 

Mrs.  Fernandis,  when  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  New 
Era  Week,  said  in  substance:  "At  the  beginning  of  this  import- 
ant reconstruction  period  it  is  well  for  people  to  realize  that  they 
must  concentrate  their  efforts  on  understanding  the  big  tasks 
which  lie  before  them.  Through  New  Era  Week  we  expect  to  have 
many  white  and  colored  people  prepared  to  face  together  their 
diflicult  problems.  Through  addresses  and  through  music,  for 
example,  many  white  people  will  realize  what  gifts  the  Negroes 
have  to  contribute  and  will  contribute  to  the  present  emergency 
in  our  National  life.  The  two  races  will  be  brought  to  a  better 
understanding  of  their  mutual  value.  Then,  too,  New  Era  Week 
will  interpret  six  months'  Community  Service  work  to  all  of 
Chester's  population." 

Chester  has  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  its  citizens  in  a  Com- 
munity Service  program,  which  is  being  systematically  worked 
out  through  ten  departments,  including  staff  members  for  com- 
munity singing,  Americanization,  colored  organization,  school  or 
community  athletics  and  physical  education,  and  training  class 
work. 

Chester  has  fully  capitalized  the  wholesome  interest  which 
thousands  of  white  men  and  women  are  now  ^taking  in  great  masses 
of  colored  citizens,  on  account  of  the  loyal  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion which  colored  soldiers,  industrial  workers,  teachers,  and  all 
other  colored  groups  have  made  to  the  winning  of  the  Great  War. 

Chester  has  also  early  discovered  and  wisely  used  the  large 
force  of  available  and  competent  colored  leaders  to  work  out  in 
detail  many  far-reaching  community  programs  of  better  recrea- 
tion, better  housing,  better  health,  better  education,  and  better 
race  relations,  which  insure  public  safety  and  progress  during 
these  reconstruction  days  and  indicate  the  promise  of  better  days 
for  all  citizens. 

What  have  been  the  significant  contributions  of  over  17,000 
colored  people  living  and  working  in  Chester  to  the  entire  com- 
munity's success  during  the  war?  What  are  the  results  of  six 
months'  Community  Service  work  among  Chester's  large  colored 
population?    What  do  the  white  people  really  think  about  their 
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colored  neighbors?  What  do  the  thoughful,  frank,  up-standing 
colored  leaders  think  about  Chester  and  about  their  community 
problems?  What  obligations  do  colored  citizens  feel  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  local  communities?  These  are  some  of  the 
vital  questions  which  were  clearly,  unequivocally,  and  satisfac- 
torily answered  through  the  medium  of  Chester's  New  Era  Week. 
This  celebration  also  demonstrated  that  white  and  colored  men 
and  women  can  successfully  engage  in  constructive  cooperation 
for  the  all-round  advancement  of  a  war-production  community 
and  the  distinct  betterment  of  race  relations. 

Hampton  Institute  has  been  built  up  and  maintained, 
Biandl^        during  its  fifty-pne  years  of  service,  not  by  the 

benefactions  of  a  few  wealthy  persons,  but  by  the 
continuous  gifts  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
who  realized  that  the  Negro  and  Indian  needed  just  such  a  chance 
as  Hampton  offers  to  fit  them  to  help  themselves  and  to  help 
their  people.  From  the  treasured  penny  dropped  into  a  Sunday 
school  contribution  box  by  some  little  child,  to  the  yearly 
subscription  of  the  multi-millionaire,  no  gifts  have  come  to 
Hampton  with  more  whole-hearted  sympathy  or  with  a  deeper 
desire  to  meet  the  greatest  needs  of  the  school  than  have  those 
of  the  Misses  Blanchard.  The  death  on  June  second  of  Miss 
Harriet  Blanchard  of  Philadelphia,  the  last  of  these  three  sisters, 
has  taken  one  more  from  the  rapidly  lessening  list  of  those 
wealthy  and  large-hearted  friends  of  General  Armstrong, 
and  later  of  Dr.  Frissell,  without  whose  open- handed  gene- 
rosity Hampton  could  never  have  attained  its  present  propor- 
tions or  position  of  influence.  The  doors  of  these  Philadel- 
phia ladies,  who  had  the  rare  gift  of  making  a  guest  feel  really 
at  home,  were  always  opened  to  Hampton's  representatives. 

Like  several  others  whose  gifts  year  after  year  always  brought 
to  the  over-burdened  Principal  a  sense  of  relief  and  fresh 
courage  for  his  task,  the  Blanchard  sisters  wished  their  good 
deeds  to  be  unknown,  so  that  not  one  of  the  various  buildings 
provided  by  them  now  bears  their  name,  and  but  few  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  students  and  teachers  who  have  been  made  more 
comfortable  and  happy  by  their  thoughtfulness  know  to  whom 
their  gratitude  is  due.  As  such  friends  leave  us  we  must  close 
ranks  and  march  forward  with  the  hope  and  faith  that  others  will 
soon  appear  to  help  Hampton  "carry  on." 

The  session  of  the  Summer  School  just  closed  has 

Sch3"*'    emphasized  once  more  the  fact  that  through  this 

agency  Hampton  Institute  reaches  immediately  and 

effectively  a  very  large  number  of  people  scattered  over  a  wide 
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area.  Two  years  ago  a  careful  estimate  indicated  that  those  who 
attended  the  Summer  School  in  that  year  had  under  their  instruc- 
tion or  supervision  not  less  than  125,000  children.  With  a  larger 
number  of  school  principals  and  supervisors  than  usual  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  total  this  year  is  even  larger. 

The  i^ourses  offered  in  other  years  have  been  continued  and  a 
few  new  ones  added.  Most  important  among  the  newer  courses 
were  those  in  agriculture — one  for  teachers  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture, and  one  for  teacher-trainers.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917 
has,  by  providing  Federal  aid,  given  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
teaching  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trades  throughout 
the  country.  The  passage  of  the  act  found  a  great  dearth  of 
qualified  teachers  in  all  these  lines,  and  the  contemplated  machin- 
ery for  training  teachers  in  the  several  states  has  not  yet  become 
fully  operative.  Hampton  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
offered  courses  that  were  so  much  needed  at  this  time.  Sixty- 
five  men  from  13  states,  carefully  selected  in  most  instances  by 
state  officials,  responded.  About  half  of  this  number  will  them- 
selves teach  Summer  Schools  in  their  respective  states  before  the 
season  is  over.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  by 
whom  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  administered,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  have  generously  cooperated,  and  the  venture  has 
been  a  conspicuous  success.  Mr.  Robert  D.  Maltby,  Supervisor 
of  Agricultural  Education  for  Georgia,  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Agriculture  courses,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Shinn,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  by  members  of  the  Hampton  staff. 
Messrs.  Hummel,  Lane,  Sargent,  and  Nichols,  all  of  the  Federal 
Board,  have  been  present  from  two  to  ten  days  each  and  have 
assisted  in  special  phases  of  the  instruction. 

A  course  of  six  weeks  was  offered  to  trade  teachers,  but  trade 
teaching  in  the  South  is  even  less  developed  than  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  and  the  response  to  this  offer  was  not  so  satisfactory. 
Here  again  we  were  indebted  to  the  Federal  Board.  Mr.  Allen 
generously  assumed  the  general  direction  of  the  course,  while  the 
actual  teaching  was  done  by  one  of  his  former  assistants,  Mr. 
Kane.  The  course  was  of  exceptional  strength  and  the  results 
have  been  such  as  to  justify  its  continuance. 

The  American  Red  Cross  sent  one  of  their  workers  again  this 
year  to  conduct  courses  in  Community  Hygiene.  Miss  Patterson, 
who  was  in  charge  of  this  course,  was  assisted  by  a  number  of 
special  lecturers  of  the  Red  Cross  staff. 

Several  courses  were  offered  to  High  School  teachers,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  time  has  come  when  more  courses  should  be 
offered  for  this  particular  group.  A  course  was  also  offered  for 
those  who  have  to  do  with  the  business  side  of  school  adminis- 
tration. 
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The  General  Education  Board,  for  the  third  time,  made  pos- 
sible the  attendance  of  a  delegation  of  teachers  from  each  of  the 
Southern  states,  by  paying  their  railroad  fare.  These  teachers 
were  selected  by  the  several  state  agents,  and  included  school 
principals,  matrons  of  boarding  schools,  county  training  school 
teachers,  and  industrial  teachers.  These  people  for  the  most  part 
hold  positions  of  importance  in  their  home  communities  and  are 
an  influential  group.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  makes  any  investment  that  yields  a  larger  return  than 
the  comparatively  small  amount  they  spend  in  bringing  these 
teachers  together  for  summer  school  instruction. 

Lack  of  room  made  it  necessary  to  return  the  entrance  fees 
and  refuse  admission  to  over  one  hundred  applicants.  In  view  of 
the  limited  accommodations  for  summer  school  students  and  the 
insistent  demand  for  admission,  it  may  be  wise  in  the  future  to 
confine  the  work  of  the  Summer  School  to  special  groups.  Most  of 
the  Southern  states  provide  more  or  less  adequately  for  the  sum- 
mer training  of  elementary  teachers,  and  Hampton's  duty  seems 
to  be  towards  those  not  thus  provided  for.  These  special  groups 
might  comprise: 

Industrial  supervising  teachers 

Matrons  of  boarding  schools 

School  principals 

Teachers  of  agriculture 

Teachers  of  trades 

High  school  teachers 

Social  workers 

Businesss  managers  of  schools 

Virginia  teachers  who  are  working  for  professional 
certificates 

The  following  statistics  may  be  of  interest: 

•  ATTENDANCE  BY  STATES 


Alabama 

41 

Mississippi 

18 

Arkansas 

24 

North  Carolina 

78 

Delaware 

1 

Oklahoma 

3 

Florida 

5 

South  Carolina 

28 

Georgia 

37 

Tennessee 

21 

Kansas 

1 

Texas 

5 

Kentucky 

15 

Virginia 

102 

Louisiana 

18 

West  Virginia 

11 

Maryland 

37 

New  Jersey 

2 

Total  447 

Of  the  total  of  447,  77  were  principals  with  two  or  more 
assistants  each;  48  were  industrial  supervising  teachers;  28  were 
matrons  of  boarding  schools;  only  43  of  the  entire  number  were 
teachers  of  one-room  schools. 
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The  University  Commission  on  Southern  Race 
Reconttructioii  Q^^stions  represents  the  best  thought  of  the  white 
South  on  race  relations,  and  at  this  time  of  recon- 
struction its  utterances  are  particularly  encouraging  and  inspiring. 
The  Southern  Workman  takes  pleasure  in  quoting  in  full  the  C!om- 
mission's  recent  ''open  letter"  to  the  college  men  of  the  South. 

"The  world-wide  reconstruction  that  is  following  in  the  wake 
of  the  war  will  necessarily  affect  the  South  in  a  peculiar  way. 
Nearly  300,000  Negroes  have  been  called  into  the  military  service 
of  the  country;  many  thousands  more  have  been  drawn  from  peace- 
ful pursuits  into  industries  born  of  the  war;  and  several  hundred 
thousand  have  shifted  from  the  South  to  the  industrial  districts  of 
the  North.  The  demobilization  of  the  army  and  the  transition  of 
industry  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis  are  creating  many  problems 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  efforts  of  both  races.  The  Negro, 
in  adapting  himself  to  the  new  conditions,  should  have  the  wise 
sympathy  and  generous  cooperation  of  his  white  neighbors.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  Negro  himself,  that  read- 
justment should  proceed  with  the  least  possible  difficulty  and 
delay. 

"We  believe  that  this  readjustment  may  be  effectively  aided 
by  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  Negro's  value  as  a  member 
of  the  community.  Lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding  be- 
tween two  groups  of  people  frequently  causes  one  group  to  regard 
the  shortcomings  of  a  few  individuals  of  the  other  as  character- 
istic of  all  that  group.  This  is  a  natural  tendency,  but  it  is  neither 
rational  nor  just,  and  it  has  proved,  we  believe,  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  more  satisfactory  racial  relations 
in  this  country. 

"The  Negroes'  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  has 
never  been  more  clearly  indicated  than  by  his  services  during  the 
Great  War.  When  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded  his  country  ex- 
pected him  to  do  his  duty,  and  he  did  not  fail.  Large  numbers 
of  black  men  on  the  fields  of  France  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  the  cause  of  world-democracy.  In  other  war  services  the 
Negroes  did  their  full  share.  Many  thousands  were  employed  in 
the  building  of  ships,  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  the  con- 
struction of  cantonments,  and  in  the  production  of  the  coal,  iron, 
cotton,  and  foodstuffs  without  which  victory  would  have  been  im- 
possible. The  Negroes'  purchases  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  War 
Savings  Stamps  and  their  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross,  the 
United  War  Work  Fund,  and  other  similar  agencies  are  in  them- 
selves a  splendid  record  of  which  the  Negroes  and  their  white 
friends  may  be  justly  proud. 

"It  may  also  be  appropriate  in  this  connection  to  recall  that 
throughout  the  period  of  hostilities  the  Negro  was  never  suspected 
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of  espionage  or  of  sympathy  with  the  enemy,  and  that  he  has  been 
wholly  indifferent  to  those  movements  fostered  by  radical  aliens 
that  aim  at  the  destruction  of  the  American  form  of  government. 
This  good  record  of  the  whole  race  deserves  such  publicity  as  will 
offset  the  common  tendency  to  judge  it  by  the  shortcomings  of 
some  of  its  members.  No  people  is  spurred  to  higher  things  when 
habitually  referred  to  in  disparaging  or  contemptuous  terms. 
Ordinary  human  beings  tend  to  live  up  to  or  down  to  the  role  as- 
signed them  by  their  neighbors. 

"On  several  previous  occasions  the  University  Commission  for 
the  Study  of  Race  Problems  has  addressed  appeals  to  the  college 
men  of  the  South  for  more  justice  and  fair  play  for  the  12,000,000 
of  our  colored  citizens.  At  t^is  time  we  would  appeal  especially  for 
a  large  measure  of  thoughtfulnsss  and  consideration,  for  the  con* 
trol  of  careless  habits  of  speech  which  give  needless  offense,  and 
for  the  practice  of  just  relations.  To  seek  by  all  practicable  means 
to  cultivate  a  more  tolerant  spirit,  a  more  generous  sympathy,  and 
a  wider  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  best  elements  of  both 
races,  to  emphasize  the  best  rather  than  the  worst  features  of  in- 
ter-racial relations,  to  secure  greater  publicity  for  those  whose 
views  are  based  on  reason  rather  than  prejudice— these,  we  be- 
lieve, are  essential  parts  of  the  reconstruction  program  by  which 
it  is  hoped  to  bring  into  the  world  a  new  era  of  peace  and  democ- 
racy. Because  college  men  are  rightly  expected  to  be  moulders  of 
opinion,  the  Commission  earnestly  appeals  to  them  to  contribute 
of  their  talents  and  energy  in  bringing  this  program  to  its  con- 
summation." 


In  view  of  the  widespread  professional  interest  in 

r  A^*G*^"rai  *^®  reports    constituting  the  Gary  Survey,   the 

E^ucation^Board  General  Education  Board,  61  Broadway,  New  York 

City,  announces  that  any  volume  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge  on  application.    The  list  of  reports  is  as  follows: 

The  Gary  Schools:  A  General  Account,  by  Abraham  Flexner 
and  Frank  P.  Bachman;  Organization  and  Adminstration,  by 
George  D.  Strayer  and  Frank  P.  Bachman;  Costs,  by  Frank  P. 
Bachman  and  Ralph  Bowman:  Industrial  Work,  by  Charles  R. 
Richards;  Houshold  Arts,  by  Eva  W.  White;  Physical  Training 
and  Play,  by  Lee  F.  Hanmer;  Science  Teaching,  by  Otis  W.  Cald- 
well; and  Measurement  of  Classroom  Products,  by  Stuart  A. 
Courtis. 

The  Board  also  announces  for  immediate  publication  and  free 
distribution  on  receipt  of  request  for  same,  Public  Education  and 
Private  Endowment,  a  report  on  the  use  of  an  endowment  fund 
of  $1,500,000  bequeathed  by  the  late  Judge  Handley  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  to  the  city  of  Winchester,  Va.,  for  educational  use;  and  Pub- 
lic Education  in  Delaware,  a  survey  of  the  schools  of  Delaware, 
with  an  appendix  containing  the  new  state  educational  code  passed 
by  the  legislature  as  a  result  of  the  survey. 
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FOR  THE  COLORED  SCHOOLS  OF  LOUISIANA 
BY  LEO  M.  FAVROT 

State  Ajrent  of  Rural  Schools  for  Nsflrroes  in  Louisiana 

WE  have  been  retarded  in  the  development  of  the  system  of 
colored  public  schools  in  Louisiana  by  a  number  of  causes, 
which,  although  they  bear  the  stamp  of  race  discrimination  which 
is  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  entire  social  system,  are  based  on 
such  conditions  as  the  retarded  development  of  our  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  for  whites;  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  colored 
school  due  to  improperly  or  poorly  trained  teachers  and  an  in- 
adequate ideal;  a  lack  of  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  best  citizens  for  the  entire  situation;  the  presence  of 
the  large  plantation  with  its  obsolete  system  of  dealing  with 
laborers— a  system  which  drives  the  laborers,  offers  no  strong  in- 
centive towards  better  living,  and  seldom  places  a  premium  on 
superior  training  and  intelligence.  We  might  add  to  this  that  we 
are  not  so  rich  as  you  are  in  Ohio,  for  instance,  and  that  many 
have  not  yet  become  fully  convinced  that  education  brings  in  its 
wake  better  health,  greater  wealth,  greater  morality,  public 
safety,  better  citizenship,  and  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  fair  play.  Let  us  note  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  colored  public  education  in  Louisiana. 

From  many  sources  have  come  assurances  of  money  set  aside 
to  aid  in  a  building  program,  and  promises  of  appropriations  for 
longer  terms  and  better  salaries.  Beauregard  Parish,  for  example, 
is  spending  $35,000  on  six  two-and  three- teacher  schools.  Terre- 
bonne Parish,  which  never  owned  one  dollar's  worth  of  colored 
school  property,  is  completing  the  first  of  nine  schoolhouses  on 
which  that  parish  will  spend  $20,000.  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish 
is  putting  $10,000  into  a  village  school  building  five  miles  from 
Baton  Rouge  and  is  giving  more  than  $1000  in  addition  for  rural 
school  buildings.  St.  Mary,  a  sugar  parish  like  Terrebonne,  has 
just  set  aside  $6000  to  stimulate  and  aid  in  the  building  of  colored 
schoolhouses.  Natchitoches  Parish,  which  had  never  invested 
any  money  in  permanent  improvements  for  colored  schools,  now 


*    Extracts  from  an  address  before  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  held  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  June  26. 1919 
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has  a  building  program  involving  the  expenditure  of  $6000  public 
money  in  seven  houses  in  rural  districts.  Tangipahoa  Parish  is 
spending  this  summer  $4000  for  school  buildings,  and  has  just 
budgeted  $11,000  for  the  operation  of  colored  schools  next  session 
where  that  parish  spent  only  $2400  last  session.  All  of  the  above 
represent  contributions  from  public  taxes. 

Caddo,  Bienville,  Lincoln,  Morehouse,  Bossier,  Winn,  and 
East  Carroll  Parishes  have  each  invested  during  the  past  two 
years  in  the  building  of  from  four  to  eight  rural  schoolhouses.  In 
these  latter  parishes,  as  in  some  of  the  first  named,  the  colored 
people  are  doing  a  large  part  in  contributing  towards  the  building 
program  and  they  are  taking  the  money  out  of  their  pockets.  The 
Rosen wald  Fund  is  contributing  towards  all  of  these  buildings. 
Public  school  authorities  are  supporting  better  schools  in  the  new 
buildings  erected  and  bearing  an  increasingly  larger  share  of  the 
cost  of  buildings  and  equipment. 

Our  large  centers  have  not  been  inactive.  Shreveport,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Alexander  have  each  within  the  past  two  years  com- 
pleted modem,  permanent  brick  buildings  for  the  colored  schools. 
The  City  of  Lake  Charles,  with  a  population  of  16,000,  voted  six 
months  ago  a  bond  issue  of  $200,000,  for  school  buildings  with  the 
proviso  that  $150,000  of  this  amount  should  be  expended  in  pro- 
viding ample  school  facilities  for  its  colored  youth.  This  bond 
issue  carried  by  a  vote  of  six  to  one.  Not  only  are  the  large 
centers  providing  better  buildings  and  equipment;  but  in  the  last 
two  years  much  progress  has  been  made  in  building  up  high 
schools  for  colored  children.  The  cities  of  Baton  Rouge,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Shreveport  have  high  schools  with  standard  four-year 
courses.  Three  years  ago  there  were  not  fifty  colojpd  pupils  in 
public  high  schools  in  Louisiana.  Last  session  there  were  736 
high-school  students.  Several  schools,  including  the  parish  train- 
ing schools,  offer  at  least  two  years  of  high-school  work. 

This  in  brief  is  our  program.  We  cannot  boast  of  achieve- 
ments, we  can  only  say  that  we  are  facing  in  the  right  direction. 
Some  of  the  figures  may  seem  pitifully  small  and  inadequate 
to  you.  Ten  thousand  is  not  a  large  amount  of  money,  but  it  is 
large  by  comparison  with  $1000  or  $100  or  nothing. .  It  is  not  our 
wish  to  lead  anyone  to  be  over  optimistic.  We  have  no  hope  that 
next  year,  or  even  the  next  five  years,  will  give  the  colored  child 
the  opportunity  he  should  have.  But  if  within  twelve  months  the 
minimum  salary  paid  to  teachers  can  be  raised  from  $20  to  $35;  if 
the  minimum  school  term  can  be  made  six  months  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts; if  30,000  more  children  are  brought  into  school;  if  the  value 
of  colored  public  school  property  increases  by  $300,000;  we  shall 
feel  that  we  have  cause  for  rejoicing.  The  very  fact  that  more 
than  one-half  of  our  parish  school  boards  are  supporting  summer 
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training  schools  to  increase  the  supply  of  teachers  and  that  practi- 
cally all  are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  is  sifirnificant  of  the 
change  taking  place.  Our  colored  people  are  cooperating  admir- 
ably in  this  program,  and  are  winning  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  the  white  people  for  the  sacrifices  they  are  making  for  edu- 
cation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  pay  a  tribute  to  the  race  for  whose  ad- 
vancement I  have  the  privilege  of  working.  It  is  not  possible  to 
work  with  these  people  and  not  feel  for  them  sympathy,  admira- 
tion, and  respect.  The  sacrifices  they  are  making  for  the  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment  of  their  people,  their  kindly  disposition 
and  the  sincere  appreciation  they  show  for  the  smallest  service 
rendered  them,  their  patience,  the  philosophical  way  they  gen- 
erally take  discourtesy  and  brusque  treatment,  their  cheerfulness 
even  in  adversity— all  of  these  things  make  it  a  source  of  never- 
ceasing  wonder  to  me  that  for  so  many  years  I  lived  among  these 
people  and  knew  them  not,  that  for  so  many  years  I  saw  in  thenx 
only  the  faults  that  are  bred  in  ignorance,  depravity,  and  neglect, 
and  not  the  inherent  good  qualities  with  which  our  Almighty 
Creator  has  endowed  them.  I  am  grateful  that  my  eyes  have 
been  opened,  and  that  it  is  my  priviliege  to  help  open  the  eyes  of 
others  in  my  State. 

And  may  I  add  that  it  is  in  this  work,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
your  organization  can  do  the  most  lasting  service  to  our  colored 
people.  Avoid  doing  anything  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  resentment 
which  may  lead  to  crime,  lawlessness,  and  greater  bitterness  and 
distrust.  Our  thoughtful  people  deplore,  and  an  increasing  num- 
ber resent,  the  shocking  occurences  that  all  too  frequently  be- 
smirch the  good  name  of  the  South  and  of  our  State.  Your  efforts 
to  prevent  these  outrages  spring  from  righteous  indignation  and 
should  be  crowned  with  success.  Base  your  appeal  to  those  in 
authority  on  grounds  that  will  arouse  their  indignation,  as  it  has 
yours,  and  youMl  get  a  response.  We  cannot  and  do  not  ask  you 
to  disregard  the  evils  that  exist— injustice,  unfair  discrimination, 
and  mob  violence.  We  do  urge  you  to  recognize  the  serious  as- 
pects and  innate  difficulties  of  the  problems  that  beset  us,  to  help 
us  with  constructive  suggestions,  and  to  give  the  colored  people 
of  the  South  some  encouragement  by  bearing  witness  to  our  efforts 
in  their  behalf.  We  have  faith  in  the  spread  of  the  new  edu- 
cation and  the  new,  after-war  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
Only  in  this  faith  and  by  this  spirit  may  we  hope  to  cement  the 
ties  between  the  two  races  in  the  South,  and  to  open  to  both  of 
them  the  vision  of  a  brighter  and  more  hopeful  future. 
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BY  NATAUE  CURTIS 

Author  of  "The  Indians'  Book  " 

IT  seems  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  long  contact  of  the  white 
race  with  the  strikingly  interesting  indigenous  people  of 
America,  we  have  never  recognized  the  art-crafts  of  the  Indian 
as  an  asset  to  the  nation's  culture  and  a  stimulus  to  our  own 
industries.  We  echo  Europe;  whereas  we  might  develop  a  dec- 
orative art  truly  American. 

A  pity  it  is  that  there  is  not  some  well-organized  attempt  to 
include  a  more  practical  and  expert  appreciation  of  Indian  art- 
industries  in  our  Government  education  of  Indians.  A  school  of 
Indian  arts  and  crafts  wherein  the  native  creative  talent  would 
be  left  unfettered  by  the  white  man's  manacle  of  precedent  and 
convention  and  the  Indian  given  utter  freedom  to  apply  his  art 
instinct  to  modern  industries— such  an  art-craft  school  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  vitalizing  force  for  greater  originality  of  design 
in  American  hand-work,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  might  help  to 
solve  the  industrial  problem  for  many  a  young  Indian  who,  edu- 
cated away  from  the  old  life,  finds  himself  despairingly  adrift  in 
a  sea  of  misadjustment. 

The  Indian  rarely  copies,— he  creates.  The  blanket  maker, 
the  basket  weaver,  the  potter,  each  expresses  through  racial  art 
personal  thought  and  fancy.  Age-old  symbols  are  repeatedly 
used  and  are  handled  with  reverence;  yet  usually  the  individual 
artist  predominates  in  the  arrangement  of  traditional  motives. 
"Thelndan  goes  back  to  Nature  for  everything"— thus  one 
Indian  explained  the  native  designs—and  herein  lies  their  vitality. 
Given  an  impelling  necessity  for  self-expression;  the  need  for 
symbols  that  shall  stand  for  thoughts,  ideas;  a  rich  imaginative 
fancy  that  freely  plays  with  design;  bold  love  of  color  as  unafraid 
as  Nature  herself— and  we  have  Indian  art,  whose  principles  are 
strangely  in  harmony,  here  and  there,  with  the  ideals  of  some 
of  our  own  more  advanced  artists  who  are  breaking  new  paths 
today. 

The  salient  principle  of  decoration,  to  fill  a  given  space  of 
any  shape  with  design,  discerningly,  discriminatingly,— this  is 
fundamental  in  Indian  art.  How  masterfully  the  tribes  of  Alaska 
and  of  the  Northwest  coast  understand  this  principle  is  seen  in 
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their  bold  paintings  on  large  surfaces  such  as  drumheads,  wooden 
chests  and  boxes,  and  even  houses;  and  by  contrast,  in  their 
delicate  engraving  on  silver  where  designs  are  traced  with  minute- 
ness wholly  exquisite.  The  out-spread 
^  .        ;4\  wings  of  the  Raven  or  the  Thunderbird 

^^  ^tiSS^b"  ™^^  ^  flung  with  a  sweep   of  free 

f^     j'T^xlllr  and  powerful  outline  across  a  whole 

house-front,  or,  with  equal  skill  and 
rare  artistic  restraint,  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  bird  may  be 
selected  and  arranged  in  fine-cut  pat- 
tern upon  the  narrow  curve  of  a  silver 
armband.  While  there  is  consum- 
mate finesse  in  the  graven  silver, 
stone  carvings,  and  basket-weaving, 
there  is  a  richly  barbaric,  indeed 
half-savage  cruelty  and  humor  in 
the  giant  grotesques  which  are  as 
expressive  of  man's  imaginings,  un- 
tamed and  unbound,  as  are  the  animal 
gargoyles  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
Often  the  lack  of  literalness  is  height- 
ened by  the  whimsical  idiosyncrasy 
of  drawing  an  object  in  profile,  du- 
plicating this  by  a  profile  facing  in 
the  opposite  direction,  joining  both 
profiles  together,  nose  to  nose,  as  it 
were,  and  thus  producing  a  sym- 
metrical design,  abstractly  decorative, 
and  in  its  effects,  pure  fantasy. 
One  explanation  of  this  decorative 
!^§if|  I  idiom  of  the  Northwest  Cioast  is  that 
an  object,  say  an  animal  form,  is  con- 
ceived as  consisting  of  two  distinct 
sides;  so,  for  the  purpose  of  design, 
the  animal  is  split  down  the  middle 
^  and  the  two  sides  are  then  spread 
out  flatly  on  wood,  silver,  dressed 
hide,  or  woven  fabric. 

Another  trait  in  North  Ck)ast  art 
is  the  manner  of  suggesting  an  ob- 
ject merely  by  means  of  its  most  pro- 
nounced attributes.  For  instance, 
the  **  killer  whale,"  which  figures 
so  often  in  decoration,  is  known 
chiefly  by  his  spout  and  his  dorsal 
fin.    Of  course,  he  also  has  a  head 
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and  a  fishy  tail.  These  essentials,  all,  or  some  of  them,  may  be 
used  by  the  artist-Indian  in  design  according  to  his  fancy. 
Often  a  literal  representation  of  a  whale  is  conspicuously  absent, 
the  white  man  experiencing  grave  difficulty  in  finding  any 
animal  at  all  in  the  fanciful  arrangement  of  curving  lines  and 
squares;  for  the  so-called  "joints''  are  ornamented  with  a 
decoration  in  the  form  of  an  eye,  strange  little  grotesque  faces 
are  drawn  on  the  fin,  sometimes  even  a  human  hand  may 
project  from  behind  the  whale's  blow-hole !  Certain  convention- 
alized features  will,  however,  always  inform  the  Indian  of  the 
animal  in  the  artist's  mind,  no  matter  how  abstract  the  design. 
The  Bear,  the  Raven,  the  Thunderbird,  the'*Hoo-hook,"  all  have 
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a  few  peculiarities  that  distingfuish  them  in  decoration,  even  if 
the  wings  spread  straight  from  the  beak  on  horizontal  bracelet, 
or  the  tail  stands  up  over  the  head  in  erect  totem-pole.  For  much 
of  North  Coast  art  is  heraldic,  the  totem-poles  and  house  paint- 
ings conveying  the  descent,  the  rank,  and  the  family  connections 
of  the  owners,  so  that  often  the  animals  suggested  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  mere  physical  creatures  at  all.  They  are  the  primal 
Spirit-Animals,  generic  beings,  and  these  usually  fill  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Indian  artist,  rather  than  their  earthly  prototypes  on 
four  legs. 

Paul  Burlin,  today  one  of  the  foremost  of  post-impressionist 
painters,  well  asks  why  our  modem  artists,  seeking  the  sculpture 
of  West  Africa  for  inspiration,  should  overlook  the  suggestive 
force  of  the  aboriginal  sculpture  of  the  American  continent  The 
carvings  of  the  North,  both  in  stone  and  wood,  are  great  ex- 


THE    **KATZINA"  DESIGN  ON  A  HOPI  BASKET 

amples  of  barbaric  art,  while  the  ancient  monuments  and  bas- 
reliefs  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America  must  rank  like 
the  Assyrian  Winged  Bulls,  with  the  great  sculpture  of  the 
world. 

In  Indian  art  throughout  the  continent  we  may  find  many 
common  and  general  principles.  Basket,  blanket,  and  clay,  em- 
broidered moccasin,  pipe-case  and  deer-skin  garment,— all  are 
eloquent  in  symbol;  yet  symbol  but  serves  the  high  mission  of 
decoration,  making  beautiful  the  articles  of  daily  use. 

The  desert-dwelling  agricultural  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  need  rain  above  all  else,  so  that  their  religion,  their 
ritualistic  dances  and  ceremonies,  their  songs,  their  art,  and  their 
decorations  express  for  the  most  part  a  prayer  for  water.    Often 
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on  Hopi  placques  of  woven  grrasses  may  be  seen  the  pageantry  of 
storm  or  sunset  in  the  many-colored  cloud  forms— harbingers  of 
rain— that  circle  the  basket.  More  easily  recognized  is  the  grace- 
ful butterfly  that  flits  across  jar  or  basket,  and  is  melodized  so 
often  in  Indian  song.  But  highly  conventionalized  and  as  inter- 
esting  as  Chinese  designs  are  the  typical  masked  beings  of 
mythology  who  decorate  with  huge  cloud  head-dress  many  a 


CARVED  DISH  OF  SLATE-STONE 

richly  colored  basket.  In  the  figure  depicting  the  spiritual  per- 
sonage called  the  "Shalako-Katzina,"  any  sense  of  representa- 
tion is  almost  wholly  lost,  symbolization  is  complete,  and  the 
decorative  instinct  uppermost.  The  American  Indians  have  au- 
thoratively  been  pronounced  the  greatest  basket-weavers  in  the 
world.  The  technique  of  their  workmanship  sometimes  reaches 
astonishing  perfection,   notably  in  the  delicate   yet    enduring 
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weaves  of  California  and  Alaska;  and  each  basket  is  the  art- 
expression  of  its  maker. 

A  prominent  dealer  in  house  furnishingrs  once  told  me  that 
the  only  people  in  this  country  who  could  adequately  execute  for 
him  his  hand-hammered  metal-work  were  Russian  Jews.  Of 
these  he  had  quite  a  colony  in  his  shops.  I  thought  of  the  future 
for  educated  Indians  in  such  a  craft,  for  the  Navaho  silversmiths, 
self-taught,  already  evidence  a  unique  skill  both  in  workmanship 
and  design.  With  a  spare  handful  of  tools,  a  few  glowing  em- 
bers, a  rough  anvil,  and  a  sheep-skin  bellows,  the  Indian  fashions 
out  of  Mexican  money  bracelets,  rings,  belt  medallions,  bow- 
guards,  saddle  and  bridle  ornaments,  necklaces,  and  the  count- 
less variety  of  buttons  with  which  the  Pueblos  and  Navahos 
adorn  their  moccasins,  tunics,  and  hat-bands.  Like  the  weaver 
and  potter,  the  native  smith  makes  his  own  designs  or  re- 
arranges traditional  patterns. 

Nowadays,  at  all  the  large  Harvey  Museums  connected  with 
the  Santa  F6  Railroad,  Navaho  and  Pueblo  silversmiths  are  regu- 
larly employed  in  making  native  articles  and  also  those  appro- 
priate to  the  white  man's  needs.  Silver  boxes,  hand  hammered 
and  bejeweled  with  the  Arizona  turquoise-matrix;  spoons,  forks, 
ladles  of  every  shape  and  size;  all  these  are  destined  for  that 
singular  race  of  beings  called  "tourists,"  so  that  often  common- 
place designs  in  popular  swastikas  and  Indian-heads  attest  to  a 
necessity  to  furnish  "what  the  public  wants.*'  Indeed,  in  many 
of  the  Eastern  shops  that  offer  so-called  "Indian  goods''  one 
must  make  special  inquiry  to  find  the  genuine  native  product. 
But  the  Harvey  houses  contain  many  rare  examples  of  the  old 
crafts,  and  there  are  also  some  flashes  of  real  art  in  the  modem 
work.  For  where  the  Indian  has  been  left  uninfluenced  and  the 
designs  are  thus  his  own  and  are  imaginative  and  original  the 
Harvey  trade  offers  convincing  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the 
native  crafts  as  applied  to  white-man  industries. 

In  many  of  the  articles  for  trade  there  is  also  abundant 
humor  expressed  in  the  Indian's  typical  use  of  the  grotesque. 
The  town  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  where  Indian  smiths 
work  for  the  Harvey  system,  sometimes  welcomes  a  traveling 
circus,  and  after  this  event  there  occurs  on  spoon  handles  a  fan- 
tastic eruption  of  elephants,  lions,  and  other  animals  whose  liv- 
ing originals,  seen  by  Indians  for  the  first  time,  have  carved  their 
image  deep  in  the  native  mind,  necessitating  spontaneous  and 
enraptured  re-expression. 

Equally  familiar  to  the  tourist  is  the  famed  Navaho  blanket, 
warm,  water-tight,  well-nigh  indestructible,  woven  by  deft  fin- 
gers from  the  wool  of  Navaho  sheep.  The  old  blankets,  across 
which  plain  stripes  or  simple  designs  are  traced  in  native  vege- 
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table  dyes  on  a  dull  soft  background  of  natural  wool,— these,  like 
a  violin,  become  more  rare  and  precious  as  they  mellow  into  age. 
But  of  particular  beauty  is  the  typical  ancient  robe  of  the  Hopi 
Indians  from  whom  the  nomad  Navahos  are  supposed  to  have 
originally  learned  the  art  of  weaving.  This  is  of  white  native 
cotton  embroidered  with  a  wide  black  border  which  is  crossed  by 
diagonal  stripes  of  dull  yellow— a  dye  made  from  goldenrod. 
Delicate  white  pencilings  are  traced  through  the  black,  and  little 
gem-notes  of  color,  red  and  yellow,  are  set  in  the  centre  of  the 
design.  This  traditional  robe  is  an  American  classic  suggesting 
the  woven  art  of  Egypt  and  Peru. 

Nor  is  the  old  Etruscan  pottery  more  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting than  that  of  prehistoric  and  even  of  contemporary  native 
America.  From  the  dull  lustre  of  the  unadorned  black  pottery 
of  the  Pueblo  villages  of  Santa  Clara  to  the  painted  jars  and 
bowls  of  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos  and  of  Acoma,  Zuni,  and  Hopi, 
each  object  has  its  own  peculiar  interest;  each  has  personality 
and  is  an  individual  expression,  while  many  enshrine  history. 

To  beautify  actual  life  through  the  adorning  of  useful  ob- 
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jects— this  is  the  Indian's  aim  in  decoration,  and  herein  lies  the 
wholesomeness  of  this  aborigfinal  American  art  and  our  own  gfreat 
opportunity.  For  our  Indian  artists,  while  archaic  in  thought, 
are  alive  today,  and  ours  is  the  privilege  of  coming  into  vital 
contact  with  the  viewpoint  of  a  still  sincere  and  naif  folk.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  the  shortening  factory  hours  and  the 
rightfully  ever-increasing  wage  may  bring  some  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  beautiful  and  durable  products  of  hand-labor.  Then  the 
Indian,  with  his  surpassing  technique,  trained  eye,  and  accurate 
hand,  might  be  not  only  an  inspiration  but  a  guide.  For  he  is 
still  a  master  in  industries  wherein  we,  of  lost  skill,  stand  today 
as  apprentices.  Much  of  value,  spiritual  and  material,  is  now 
being  lost  to  America  through  our  ignorance  of  the  suggestive 
stimulus  in  Indian  art,  and  our  neglect  of  our  native  craftsmen. 


THE  Indian  proved  himself  a  true  American  dur- 
ing the  war.  Of  a  total  of  33,000  eligibles  for 
military  service,  8000  were  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
when  the  armistice  was  signed.  Of  this  number, 
6000  enlisted  voluntarily,  a  percentage  said  to  be 
better  than  that  of  any  other  nationality  represented 
in  American  citizenship.  The  Indians  subscribed 
$15,000,000  to  liberty  loans,  a  per  capita  record  of  $50. 
Ten  thousand  of  them  joined  the  Indian  Red  Cross. 
Their  patriotic  effort  extended  into  every  phase  of 
war  work,  and  Indian  women  were  particularly 
noted  for  their  knitting.— TTr^  American  Missionary 
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HIS  FIRST  DEPOSIT 

THRIFT  AND  CO-OPERATION 
AMONG  NEGROES 

BY  GEORGE  W.  BLOUNT 

THRIFT  is  just  a  little  saved  out  of  every  pay  envelope  to  help 
provide  for  the  proverbial  "  rainy  day/'  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  sret  upon  our  feet  until  we  learn  the  savins:  habit;  until  we 
learn  to  save  every  nickle,  every  dime,  and  every  dollar  that  we 
can  possibly  spare. 

One  among  the  most  valuable  lessons  a  person  can  learn  at 
home  or  in  school  is  that  money  is  the  representative  of  labor;  a 
tangible  compensation  for  efficient  service,  and  not  a  gift  to  be 
had  merely  for  the  asking.  The  penny  that  is  earned  by  a  child 
is  vastly  more  valuable  to  it  than  one  obtained  by  soliciting. 
When  the  child  grows  older  it  will  find  that  the  world  does  not 
hand  out  money  merely  for  the  asking,  but  only  in  return  for 
efficient  service.  The  growing  boy  or  girl  cannot  possibly  be 
taught  a  better  lesson  than  to  be  compelled  to  render  some  kind  of 
efficient  service  in  return  for  his  or  her  spending  money.    Even 
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though  the  services  rendered  be  trivial,  such  as  carrying  wood, 
washing  dishes,  dusting,  or  running  errands,  the  value  of  the 
lesson  remains. 

After  earning  money  by  working,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
it  should  be  spent  wisely  in  order  that  the  greatest  mental,  moral, 
and  financial  benefits  may  be  derived  from  it.  If  a  child  is  merely 
taught  to  earn  money  just  to  spend  it,  he  is  acquiring  the  habits 
of  a  spendthrift,  which  will  surely  increase  as  it  grows  older,  and 
proves  disastrous.  Every  parent  owes  a  duty  to  the  child  in 
training  it— first,  to  earn  largely  and  then  spend  wisely.  Home 
training  decides  whether  or  not  the  child  is  to  be  thrifty  or  spend- 
thrifty;  a  saver  or  a  waster;  a  soldier  in  the  great  army  of  those 
who  toil  honestly  for  their  support,  or  a  slacker  in  the  rear  ranks 
who  exists  at  the  expense  of  those  who  work. 

The  habit  of  thrift  is  steadily  increasing  among  Negroes  and 
that  is  the  thing  which  really  counts.  The  records  show  that 
they  were  among  those  who  purchased  liberally  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  Bonds,  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  Thrift  Stamps ;  and  they 
are  ready  patrons  of  Christmas  Savings  Clubs,  Home  Building 
and  Loan  Associations,  Savings  Banks,  and  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies. To  save  for  any  one  thing  helps  a  person  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  saving  generally,  and  it  is  a  habit  that  grows.  The 
individual  who  once  begins  to  save  a  little  money  and  adds  to 
it  for  a  given  purpose  is  certain  thereby,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, to  learn  the  value  of  saving  and  to  appreciate  the  penalties 
of  extravagance. 

''Americans  know  better  how  to  earn  than  how  to  save. 
We  need  to  be  constantly  reminded  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
lack  of  ability  to  acquire  as  the  lack  of  judgment  in  expending 
wisely  that  occasions  penury."  Saving  is  like  any  other  good 
habit;  it  requires  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  individuals  to 
acquire,  cultivate,  and  maintain  it.  The  individuals  who  save 
no  part  of  their  earning  are  very  unfortunate  because  they  are 
squandering  valuable  time  and  energy  with  no  protection  against 
the  financial  loss  which  may  be  caused  by  sickness,  accident,  dis- 
ability, helpless  old  age,  or  death.  If  your  besetting  sin  is 
American  extravagance  the  surest  method  of  conquering  that 
bad  habit  is  to  supplant  it  with  a  good  one.  Any  method  of  sav- 
ing is  better  than  none,  because  the  time  will  surely  come  when 
you  will  not  be  able  to  save. 

If  you  wish  to  know  whether  you  are  going  to  succeed  in  life 
or  not,  ask  yourself  this  question:  Am  I  able  to  save  any  part  of 
my  earnings  regularly  and  work  cooperatively?  If  you  cannot  do 
these  things  then  your  case  is  very  doubtful.  The  possession  of 
money  by  an  individual  or  race  means  education,  independence, 
influence,  and  power  for  the  possessor;  therefore,  it  behooves  the 
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Negroes  to  be  thrifty,  economical,  and  save  all  the  money  they 
can  regardless  of  the  size  of  their  salaries— save  anyhow.  Ne- 
groes are  learning  to  buy  more  of  what  they  need  and  less  of 
what  they  think  they  want. 

'*  Every  man  should  own  his  home;  he  will  be  a  better  hus- 
band and  father,  a  better  citizen,  and  a  more  successful  man. 
He  will  shoulder  his  musket  any  day  to  defend  his  home,'*  but 
he  will  not  respond  so  readily  to  defend  a  rented  room  or  board- 
ing house.  Living  year  after  year  in  a  rented  house,  with  never 
a  blade  of  grass  nor  a  flower  to  call  your  own;  with  never  that 
feeling  of  dignity  and  independence  that  comes  from  ownership, 
or  proprietorship,  in  time  will  break  the  spirit  of  any  man  who 
has  any  red  blood  in  him.  The  source  of  any  man's  inspiration 
to  be  thrifty,  economical,  to  save,  to  succeed,  ought  to  be  found 
in  his  own  home. 

The  old-fashioned  thrift  way  of  paying  cash  for  our  needs 
has  been  discouraged,  and  now  we  pay  next  month  for  what  we 
consumed  last  month.  The  buying  of  necessities  and  luxuries  is 
made  easy  by  the  liberal  extension  of  credit,  entirely  unwar- 
ranted and  with  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon  some  people 
because  it  enables  them  to  easily  live  beyond  their  finances. 

The  most  potent  factors  today  in  America  for  encouraging 
thrift  are  the  Government,  the  Insurance  Companies,  Savings 
Banks,  Christmas  Savings  Clubs,  and  the  Home  Building  and 
Loan  Associations.  (Among  these  thrift  agencies  are  45  Negro 
Banks  capitalized  at  $2, 000, 000  and  doing  an  annual  business  of 
$25,000,000  and  about  100  Negro  insurance  companies.)  These 
are  the  greatest  thrift  agencies  ever  inaugurated  among  the 
people,  and  for  the  first  time  there  has  been  a  nation-wide  thrift 
propaganda,  the  amazing  results  of  which  justify  our  faith  that 
we  have  only  scratched  very  lightly  on  the  surface  toward  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  creating  new  capital  among  Negroes 
through  thrift  and  coSperation. 

Cooperation  means  working  together.  One  Negro  work- 
ing by  himself  can  accomplish  but  very  little;  but  12,000,000 
Negroes  working  together  can  accomplish  almost  anything.  The 
cooperative  spirit  is  shown  more  and  more  in  the  increase  of 
cooperative  or  stock  enterprises  among  Negroes.  As  Negroes  we 
must  learn  to  save  our  money  and  work  together  for  our  own 
advancement;  if  we  fail  to  do  these  things  for  ourselves,  we  may 
be  very  sure  that  no  one  else  will  do  them  for  us. 
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BY  WILLIAM  JUSTIN  HARSHA 

i  i  LJA !  This  is  a  part  of  my  good  dream.  This  is  a  mes- 
-tX    senger  from  the  star.    This  is  my  good  medicine." 

Thus  exultantly  cried  Flintface,  the  Indian  youth.  On  a 
gentle  hill  beside  a  great  river  he  was  standing;  his  attitude  was 
that  of  prayer.  His  head  was  bowed  upon  his  breast;  his  hands 
were  close  together  as  if  clasped;  his  form  was  rigid.  It  was 
the  fragrant  hour  of  early  evening,  the  prayer-hour  of  all 
Indians;  but  the  youth  was  not  engaged  in  prayer.  In  his  close- 
clasped  hands  was  securely  held  a  restless-eyed,  panting  bird. 

"Ah,  thou  strange  new  birdling!"  the  youth  was  mur- 
muring. ''I  know  not  from  what  part  of  the  earth  thou  camest 
to  me.  But  this  I  know — thou  art  a  messenger  from  the  star. 
Under  that  star  somewhere  thou  hast  a  nest.  I  shall  seek  it. 
But— thou  art  a  marvel.  Why  are  thy  wings  so  supple  and 
strong  ?  Why  are  the  muscles  of  thy  breast  so  deep  and  wide? 
There  is  no  bird  like  thee  in  our  southern  lands.  Thou  art  a 
marvel." 

Flintface  studied  the  bird  as  it  struggled  in  his  hands.  He 
paid  little  attention  to  the  bars  of  golden  sheen  on  its  breast. 
To  him  the  flexibility  of  the  throat,  the  patent  possibility  of  song, 
made  small  appeal.  His  gaze  was  fastened  on  the  soft  thick 
down  under  the  feathering,  showing  ability  to  resist  snow  and 
cold.  The  sharp-pointed,  hawklike  tips  of  the  wings,  so  unlike 
the  flat,  open,  crow-shaped  tips  of  the  native  birds  with  which  he 
was  familiar,  aroused  his  amazement.  This  was  a  denizen  of  a 
rigorous  climate.  This  was  a  creature  of  swift  flight.  This  was 
a  hardy,  intrepid,  independent,  clear-eyed,  brave-hearted  fighter 
of  fierce  forces. 

"Thou  hast  the  best  thing  in  the  world  !  "  he  cried  aloud. 
"  And  I  shall  seek  it."  He  released  the  captive,  flinging  it  high 
to  the  free  airs.  Swiftly,  with  a  sharp  challenging  call,  the  bird 
winged  away. 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  youth,  "Thy  voice  is  not  that  of 
our  tender-throated  nightingales.  Thou  art  a  brave,  a  king. 
And  thou  takest  thy  flight  up-stream  toward  the  star.  This  is 
well.    Thou  shalt  be  my  good  medicine. " 

In  the  north,  up-stream,  shone  this  star— the  pole  star  as  we 
call  it.    Low  in  the  south,  down-stream,   hung  the  silver-bright 
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crescent  moon.  On  the  one  and  then  on  the  other  the  youth  fixed 
his  gaze,  having  turned  slowly  about  to  accomplish  this.  For 
many  days  his  brain  had  been  throbbing,  thrilling  with  the 
query  :— 

"  Shall  I  go  forth  on  adventure  toward  the  star,  seeking  the 
best  thing  in  all  the  world?  Or  shall  I  abide  with  my  people 
under  the  soft  radiance  of  the  silver  moon  ? 

Now  he  had  come  to  decision.  He  was  satisfied.  He  would 
follow  the  strong-winged  bird.  He  turned  and  faced  the  camp. 
This  was  pitched  on  a  level  spot  among  hills  beautiful  and  grand, 
hard  by  the  shining  river.  To  the  eastward  appeared  in  the 
distance  the  great  white-running  ocean  into  which  the  river  ran. 
To  the  westward  stood  lofty  mountains,  their  crests  touched  with 
forests  of  pine,  the  lower  slopes  adorned  with  clumps  of  magnolia. 
Below  the  break  of  the  foothills  ran  rich  valleys  fragrant  with 
flowers,  resonant  with  the  singing  of  birds,  melodious  with  the 
trickling  of  murmuring  stream,  generous  in  fruits  and  nuts  and 
wild  grains.  It  was  a  goodly  land,  a  land  of  ease  and  plenty, 
under  Carolina  skies. 

But  it  was  a  land  of  enervation.  There  was  no  incentive  to 
activity.  To  put  forth  the  hand  meant  the  bringing  of  it  back 
filled  with  all  things  needful  to  the  body.  There  was  constant 
sickness  in  the  camp,  slightness  of  frame,  narrowness  of  chest, 
soreness  of  eyes,  feebleness  of  babes,  little  happiness  of  old  age, 
imminence  of  death.  There  was  also  constant  revelry,  the 
tinkling  of  lazy  music,  laughter  as  of  crackling  thorns  under  a 
pot,  snatches  of  irrelevant  song.  But  these  could  not  hide  from 
the  thoughtful  the  lacks  and  losses  of  such  a  clime. 

In  the  camp,  moreover,  there  was  great  wonder  as  to  Flint- 
face's  motive  in  going  forth  nightly  to  the  hill  beside  the  upper 
stream,  and  no  little  ridicule  of  his  untribely  thoughtfulness. 

'^Ca-chay!  He  seeks  '  the  best  thing  in  the  world,'  he  says. 
La,  la,  let  him  find  it  if  he  can.  We  have  here  enough  to 
eat.  We  can  lie  in  the  shade  on  a  hot  day  or  in  the  sun  when 
a  wind  blows  and  feed  on  fruits.  Peace!  Let  us  not  bestir  our- 
selves at  the  cry  of  any  dreamer."  Such  was  the  general  state- 
ment of  the  camp. 

Tonight  Flintface  made  straight  to  the  tepee  of  the  wise  man 
of  the  tribe— Umpanuga,  or  "  Praying  Elk,"  by  name. 

"My  father,"  the  youth  began,  *'I  am  young.  I  know 
nothing  at  all.  But  I  now  take  courage  to  speak.  I  have  made 
a  decision.    I  shall  take  a  long  journey  up-stream." 

"My  son,  think  strong  in  thine  heart,"  the  wise  man  cau- 
tioned. "  Long  ago  there  came  to  our  tribe  a  visitor  who  knew 
the  world.    He  said  the  winds  are  boisterous  up-stream." 

"  But  the  wings  of  birds  are  all  the  stronger  to  meet  the 
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winds.    Tonififht  I  caugrht  a  bird  that  had  faced  these  winds,  and 
I  know/' 

''There  are  wild  beasts  up-stream/'  Umpanuga  went  on. 
"  Thou  wilt  have  to  face  the  heavy-armed  bear,  the  sly  cougar, 
the  more  deadly  buflfalo. " 

**  Men  are  made  ready  up-stream  to  conquer  these." 

''And  the  snow!  I  am  told  this  white  desolation  covers  the 
earth  for  months  together.  And  the  streams  in  winter  go  dead 
and  hard  so  that  a  man  may  walk  upon  them." 

•*I  shall  go  to  see,"  the  youth  cried.  Vigor  must  be  given 
to  the  limbs  and  courage  to  the  heart  to  make  trails  in  the  snow. 
And  as  for  the  hardened  rivers  I  shall  leap  upon  them  in 
gladness." 

The  old  chief  rose,  wrapped  his  many-colored  blanket  about 
his  tall  form,  bent  his  keen  black  eyes  on  the  youth  and  said 
solemnly:— 

"The  one  word  in  our  language  that  has  always  been  a 
terror  to  us— knowest  thou  that  word?  " 

"I  know  it." 

"Speak  it,  then,  with  thy  two  lips." 

"Omaha!'' 

"  Rightly  said,  Omaha— 'Up-Stream'— this  is  the  word  of 
terror  to  us.    Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word." 

Then  was  the  face  of  Flintf ace  a  flint  indeed.  Proudly  he 
threw  up  his  fine  head.    Bravely  he  made  answer: 

"Omaha is  a  word  of  terror  truly,  my  father.  We  fear 
what  may  lie  in  wait  for  the  traveler  up-stream.  But  Quapaw— 
'  Down-stream '—is  far  more  terrifying  to  me.  Ease,  luxury, 
amusement— these  are  the  down-stream  things.  But  what  do  they 
bring  to  our  people  ?  Thou  knowest.  For  myself  I  shall  follow 
the  strong  bird.  I  shall  take  my  journey  to  the  lands  under  the 
north  star." 

Umpanuga  gazed  deep  into  the  shining  eyes  holding  his  own. 
He  bowed  his  head  and  resumed  his  seat. 

The  youth  directed  his  steps  toward  the  tepee  wherein  dwelt 
Hee-lah-dee,  or  "The  Pure  Fountain,"  the  gentlest,  loveliest 
maiden  of  the  tribe.  On  a  roll  of  bright  rugs  the  maiden  sat. 
Before  her  were  gathered  a  half-dozen  of  the  young  men.  In 
merry  friendship  they  were  listlessly  passing  the  evening  hour. 

"The  dreamer  cometh! "  one  of  the  young  men  jeered. 

With  uplifted  head  and  calm  eyes  Flintface  stood  in  the  midst, 
facing  the  maiden.    In  steady  tones  he  addressed  her. 

"Hee-lah-dee,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  As  is  our 
tribal  custom  I  have  asked  thy  parents  to  give  thee  me  as  my 
bride.    Now  I  am  going  up-stream.    Wilt  thou  go  with  me?" 

The  maiden's  lips  trembled,  for  she  loved  the  youth  well.    A 
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brififht  tear  stood  in  her  dark  eye.  For  a  moment  she  made  no 
reply. 

"  Wu  haigh !  This  Flintface  seeketh  *  the  best  thing  in  the 
world'— truly  !'*  jeered  the  young  men.  This  pointed  compli- 
ment sent  the  blushes  to  Pure  Fountain's  cheeks:  her  trembling 
chin  fell  to  her  breast 

"Wilt  thou  go  with  me?  "  again  asked  the  youth. 

''I— cannot  go,"  breathed  the  maiden. 

All  that  night  Flintface  sat  in  his  father's  tepee,  wrestling 
with  a  scowling  spirit.  In  the  early  morning,  clad  for  a  journey, 
his  loins  girt,  a  bow  in  hand,  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  on  his 
back,  farewells  said  to  his  father  and  mother,  he  went  forth  to 
northern  adventure.  He  came  not  back  for  a  year  and  a  month. 
Much  did  his  people  wonder  at  his  long  absence:  many  were  the 
tears  his  mother  shed;  often  were  the  yearning  eyes  of  Hee-lah- 
dee  turned  up-stream. 

Then  came  a  day  of  midsummer  when  the  lads  of  the  tribe 
were  playing  matched  games  of  knee-ball  and  when  races  for 
prizes  took  place  over  the  soft  green  grass.  Suddenly  Flintface 
stood  among  the  contestants.  He  was  ruddy  of  face,  sturdy  of 
limbs,  clear  of  eye,  the  handsomest  of  them  all 

"  I  will  play  !  I  will  run!  "  he  announced,  and  it  was  noted 
by  all  the  tribes-folk  that  his  voice  was  clarion-strong  and 
resonant.  And  not  one  of  the  youths  of  the  tribe  could  stand 
against  him  in  the  play  or  match  him  on  the  course. 

"Hast  thou  found  *the  best  thing  in  the  world  ?'  "  jeered 
the  defeated  youths. 

He  smiled  and  made  reply  in  only  one  word  "  Omaha! " 

Again  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  tepee  before  which  Hee- 
lah-dee  sat  surrouded  by  lazy,  laughing  suitors. 

"Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  the  great,  free,  boisterous,  dan- 
gerous northland?  "    Flintface  asked 

"I— dare  not,"  the  maiden  replied. 

Once  more  girded  and  equipped  with  bow  and  arrows  the 
youth  took  his  journey  toward  his  guiding  star.  Once  more  he 
remained  away  a  year  and  a  month.  When  he  returned  the 
youths  of  the  band  were  celebrating  the  Honey  Smoke  Festival 
when  wrestling,  boxing,  riding  of  wild  ponies,  and  all  for  rich 
prizes,  took  place.  Not  one  of  them  could  stand  against  Flint- 
face  or  tame  the  mustangs  he  rode  with  perfect  ease  and  grace. 

'*Ca-€hay!  He  hath  found  something  in  the  north-land," 
cried  Umpanuga,  the  wise  man. 

That  night,  at  the  request  of  Flintface,  a  great  council  fire 
was  built  and  around  it  the  whole  tribe  assembled.  The  youth 
stood  forth  and  addressed  his  people:— 

"I  am  a  young  man  and  I  know  nothing  at  all.    But,   my 
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fathers  and  cousins,  I  would  venture  to  speak.  I  had  a  dream 
long  ago.  It  told  me  we  as  a  people  are  dying  here,  for  all  that 
the  land  is  full  of  fruits  and  the  airs  are  soft  and  warm.  In  my 
dream  I  saw  a  better  land,  though  I  knew  not  the  trail  thither. 
Then  came  a  bird  to  my  hand,  a  strong-winged  bird,  braye  of 
eye,  lusty  and  free.  I  took  that  bird  for  my  good  medicine.  I 
folowed  the  bird  to  the  lands  under  the  star. 

''  It  is  a  wide  land,  full  of  trees  and  rivers.  Fruits  do  not 
grow  wild  on  the  bushes  as  they  do  here,  nuts  there  are  on  the 
trees  but  not  in  such  profusion  as  here,  there  are  no  wild  grains. 
But  fish  swim  in  the  streams  and  on  the  hills  roam  game  both  large 
and  small.  Men  can  live  there  as  well  as  here  though  the  living 
demands  effort  and  vigilance.  I  met  and  overcame  the  big- 
armed  bear.  I  faced  and  conquered  the  wily  wolf  and  the 
bellowing  buffalo.  Elk  there  are  in  great  herds,  and  deer  and 
antelope.    Men  can  live  and  provide  for  their  families. 

"There  are  storms— I  withstood  them.  In  winter  the  rivers 
become  hard;  my  two  feet  stood  upon  them.  At  times  I  was 
cold  and  fatigued,  hungry,  and  all  but  disheartened,  but  I 
went  on.  Behold  me!  I  am  not  the  youth  you  knew.  I  am 
strong.  I  am  on  the  hot  trail  of  the  best  thing  in  all  the  world. 
You  too— all  of  you— may  have  it,  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  the 
land  of  health  and  vigor  and  stern  effort  under  the  star.  Who 
will  go?  See!  I  place  my  good  bow  that  hath  often  slain  the 
great  animals  and  saved  my  life— I  place  it  here  on  the  ground. 
I  step  over  it  myself— thus.  Who  will  come  on  this  side  of  it  to 
go  with  me  to  the  better  land— the  land  of  Omaha! " 

His  voice  had  risen  in  enthusiasm  and  he  uttered  this  word  of 
terror  in  ringing  challenge. 

"I  will  go  with  thee,''  quietly  said  Hee-lah-dee,  and  the 
maiden's  face  shone  with  morning  brightness.  She  stepped  over 
the  bow  and  took  her  place  at  the  side  of  the  youth.  Others  fol- 
lowed. The  tribe  was  divided.  Some  said  ''Omaha! "  Others  said 
"Quapaw!"  When  all  had  decided,  the  up-stream  band  was 
small  but  resolute;  the  down-stream  party  held  the  big  majority. 

Such  was  the  parting  of  the  ways.  In  that  long  ago  the 
most  momentous  decision  that  band  of  southern  Indians  ever 
made  became  a  reality.  The  Quapaws  remained  in  the  easy, 
enervating  southland,  dwindling  in  numbers,  impoverished,  at 
last  all  but  extinct.  The  up-stream  band  took  its  journey  to  the 
great  Northwest  of  our  country.  They  forded  rivers,  crossed 
wide  plains,  persevered  through  storms  and  drouths,  lived  on 
fish  and  game  until  they  learned  to  till  the  patches  of  soil  that 
yielded  crops  of  corn,  endured  all  the  hardships  of  a  wild,  un- 
tenanted clime,  multiplied,  and  laid  the  tribal  foundations  of  the 
mighty  Northwestern  nations,  all  of  them  Omaha  in  pride  and 
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feeling;  and  the  crafty,  cheating  white  men  came,  lived  in  plenty, 
in  happiness,  in  satisfying  self-respect 

This  was  the  best  thing  in  all  the  world— self-respect.  In 
his  simple  language  Flintface,  the  Omana  chief,  could  not  name 
it,  but  he  yearned  for  it,  he  found  it.  For  when,  after  a  long 
life  of  patient,  manly,  wise  leadership  of  his  people  he  came  to 
die,  he  whispered  with  his  last  breath: 

"  I  have  lived,  and  learned  that  I  am  a  man  ! '' 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN 
AFRICA" 

BY  F.  ROWLING 

IT  is  becoming  more  fully  recognized  every  year  that  there  is  a 
real  need  for  industrial  training  as  an  essential  part  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  most  of  the  mission  fields.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Africa.  After  twenty-five  years'  service  in  the  Uganda 
mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  writer  has  learned 
something  of  both  the  need  and  the  value  of  such  training,  and 
these  notes  are  written  with  the  object  of  deepening  and  widen- 
ing interest  in  the  subject. 

We  deal  here  with  industrial  training  as  an  integral  part  of 
missionary  education,  not  with  the  work  of  factories  or  companies. 
It  is  now  accepted  as  axiomatic  that  manual  training  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  book  learning  to  produce  the  best  results  in 
true  education.  Accuracy  of  hand  and  eye  work  together,  and 
the  discipline  of  manual  work  is  in  itself  worth  the  cost  and  labor 
involved  in  giving  the  training  needed. 

To  most  people  some  special  section  of  missionary  effort  ap- 
peals with  greater  force  than  others.  The  evangelistic  must  be 
first,  and  must  permeate  all  others  through  and  through.  Yet 
the  medical  has  an  equal  claim  as  Christ's  own  command  and  is 
often  the  only  means  by  which  the  message  of  the  Evangel  can 
win  a  hearing.  So,  too,  the  industrial  side  has  the  practical  life's 
example  of  Jesus  to  support  it.  We  therefore  regard  this  as  a 
third  arm  of  missionary  warfare,  and  would  earnestly  plead  that 
it  be  accorded  its  own  special  place.  Teachers  should  be  trained 
for  it  as  definintely  as  they  are  trained  for  church,  school,  or 
medical   mission  work.     Whether    this    third   arm   is  classed 

*    Excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  International  Review  of  Missions 
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as  educational  or  industrial  matters  little  in  itself.  The  essential 
thing  is  to  recognize  its  value  and  thus  to  insure  the  whole-hearted 
support  for  it  which,  by  God's  blessing,  will  guarantee  its  success. 

The  value  of  industrial  training  for  Africa  is  beyond  words. 
For  the  fullest  development  of  character,  for  discipline  of  mind 
and  body,  for  teaching  the  importance  &t  accuracy,  for  training 
in  perseverance  to  carry  on  to  a  successful  finish,  its  value  cannot 
be  overestimated.  It  is  the  keystone  in  producing  the  fully- 
equipped  type  of  African  Christian,  capable  of  understanding 
labor  problems  from  experience,  and  whose  counsel  has  weight  in 
difficulties  with  workmen.  We  have  seen  practical  illustrations 
of  this  in  Uganda,  where  labor  troubles  have  been  successfully 
solved  by  a  native  leader  practically  trained.  It  is  further  of  the 
greatest  value  in  helping  to  build  up  a  strong  self-supporting 
native  church,  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  dll  missionary  work. 
We  have  seen  proof  of  this,  also,  in  gifts  for  church  work  sent 
by  Baganda  Christians  in  both  the  Uganda  and  British  East  Africa 
Protectorates,  as  well  as  from  those  who  have  gone  to  the  front. 

Now,  as  Africa  depends  so  very  largely  upon  agriculture  for 
its  f uturie  development,  it  is  obvious  that  this  section  of  industrial 
training  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all.  In  the  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate alone  there  is  a  great  opening  for  fuller  growth  of  cotton, 
coffee,  rubber,  sisal,  maize,  ground  nuts,  chillies,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  being  grown  successfully  on  many  estates  and  exported.  On 
all  such  estates  the  opportunities  for  evangelistic  work  are  im- 
mense, and  if  the  missions  can  supply  trained  Africans  capable  of 
giving  intelligent  supervision,  and  of  good  Christian  character,  it 
is  clear  that  the  planters  and  managers  will  almost  invariably 
welcome  in  addition  teachers  from  those  missions  and  make  it 
easy  for  them  to  carry  on  their  work.  Those  who  know  how 
rapidly  these  estates  are  developing  now  will  be  able  to  realize 
fully  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity. 

The  main  form  of  industrial  work  which  the  writer  desires  to 
see  developed  is  the  training  of  native  overseers  or  competent 
leaders,  i.  e.  men  capable  of  taking  charge  of  groups  of  workmen 
and  giving  them  trained  and  intelligent  supervision.  They  must 
be  taught  to  know  their  work,  whether  it  be  carpentry,  or  build- 
ing, or  cotton,  or  coffee  growing,  or  any  other  branch  of  industry. 
In  agriculture,  they  must  know  the  best  ways  of  detecting,  pre- 
venting, or  dealing  with  pests,  how  to  stop  their  ravages  or  pre- 
vent further  development;  when  and  how  to  harvest  the  crops, 
and  how  best  to  prepare  these  for  the  market  or  for  export.  They 
must  be  able  to  supervise  the  clearing  and  preparation  of  new 
ground  for  planting,  and  know  how  and  where  to  plant  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results.  Thus  their  place  in  industrial  training 
should  correspond  to  that  of  the  native  teachers  in  church  and 
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school  work,  and  their  traininsr  should  be  equally  thorough. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  such  men  can  only  be  efficiently 
trained  on  a  fairly  large  estate,  where  all  these  subjects  can  be 
taught  practically  and  where  new  planting  can  be  carried  out 
yearly,  and  the  treatment  and  supervision  needed  for  the  anuual 
crop  can  be  taught  in  the  complete  detail  necessary  to  train  work- 
ers as  skilled  overseers.  Even  a  partial  training  of  this  kind  in- 
creases a  worker's  value  immensely,  but  the  best  men  will  be  able 
to  assimilate  it  all.  Those  trained  for  three  years  or  so  will  be 
able  to  supervise  plots  for  their  chiefs  or  for  European  planters 
as  well  as  to  advise  their  fellow-Africans  in  the  above  details. 

It  follows  further  that  the  more  trained  men  of  that  stamp 
any  European  planter  or  manager  can  obtain,  the  larger  the  estate 
one  such  manager  can  oversee  and  the  greater  the  corresponding 
profits.  Also,  if  there  were  intelligent  trained  oversight  of  native 
plantations,  the  objections  raised  by  planters  against  natives  be- 
ing allowed  to  develop  their  own  plots,  as  in  British  East  Africa, 
would  be  rendered  invalid.  The  British  empire  stands  for  the 
uplift  of  the  native  races  and  therefore  cannot  rightly  allow  such 
objections  from  planters  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  object.  But 
the  only  sound  way  to  overrule  or  obviate  them  is  to  train  the 
Africans  themselves  to  cultivate  in  the  best  and  most  efficient 
way.  The  above  method,  if  properly  carried  out,  certainly  pro- 
vides fully  for  this. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  C.  M.  S.  mission,  individual 
workers  (like  Alexander  Mackay)  have  trained  Baganda,  singly 
or  in  small  groups,  in  carpentry,  building,  smiths'  work,  printing, 
planting,  etc.,  and  most  of  the  men  so  taught  have  proved  capable 
and  reliable  workers,  some  being  very  highly  valued  by  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  entrusted  with  responsible  work  under 
them. 

Manual  training  is  carried  on  as  part  of  the  curriculum  in 
most  of  the  high  schools  and  boarding  schools  in  the  mission, 
especially  in  King's  School,  Budo.  But  it  is  treated  only  as  part 
of  the  regular  school  lessons,  and  is  not  intended  to  train  over- 
seers as  such. 

In  Maseno  (Kavirondo)  there  is  a  C.  M.  S.  industrial  training 
school,  where  boys  are  especially  trained  in  carpentry  and  building 
work.  These  boys  are  examined  yearly  by  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment at  Kisumu,  the  railway  terminus.  Certificates  are 
granted  to  all  who  pass  this  practical  test,  and  grants  made  per 
capita  to  the  school  for  such  efficiency.  This  is  a  sound,  practical 
and  common-sense  basis  of  working,  and  one  which  the  govern- 
ment should  be  urged  to  extend  wherever  such  training  is  given. 
The  grant  is  at  present  quite  inadequate,  yet  we  are  thankful  for 
the  practical  help  it  does  give,  and  especially  for  the  principle  un- 
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derlying  it  of  sympathy  and  support  in  the  uplif tins:  of  the  Afri- 
cans by  missionary  work. 

At  Ng'ora,  near  Lake  Kioera,  there  is  a  C.  M.  S.  agrricultural 
college.  Here  the  boys  are  especially  trained  in  cotton  growing, 
as  this  is  the  center  of  the  cotton  district,  where  the  fields  will 
probably  be  largely  extended.  As  most  of  the  boys  trained  there 
are  sons  of  chiefs  and  leading  headmen  in  the  province,  the  im- 
portance of  this  traiining  is  self-evident,  since  their  future  in- 
fluence in  extending  cotton  growing  on  the  best  lines  must  be 
very  far-reaching.  We  commend  this  work  as  deserving  of  very 
liberal  support  from  Lancashire  and  from  all  interested  in  cotton 
planting.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  government  examination 
or  certificate  given  for  efficiency  after  training  here. 

In  Bunyoro,  near  Masindi,  an  estate  of  some  600  acres  was 
purchased  about  1911  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  rubber  growing,  and  for  the  pra,ctical  training  of  native 
overseers  and  headmen.  It  was  hoped  that  this  estate  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  support  of  African  clergy,  and  for  building 
work  in  the  native,  church.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Finance 
and  Estates  Boards  of  the  Uganda  Church,  the  funds  being  raised 
by  loans,  mainly  from  European  sources,  but  the  native  church 
also  contributing  to  the  upkeep. 

The  estimated  cost  was  6000  pounds,  for  purchase,  planting, 
and  proper  development  up  to  the  state  when  it  should  become 
self-supporting  from  the  sale  of  crops,  an  area  of  200  acres  of 
coffee  in  bearing  being  requisite  for  this.  Interest  at  five  per 
cent  on  the  loans  was  allowed  for.  Owing  to  the  war,  it  has 
proved  impossible  to  raise  the  funds  needed  for  this  self-support- 
ing stage  to  be  reached,  yet  the  returns  actually  obtained  on  a 
total  outlay  of  some  2000  pounds  have  shown  clearly  the  perfect 
soundness  of  the  scheme  as  proposed.  To  the  end  of  1916,  when 
the  estate  was  valued  by  an  independent  valuer  at  3500  pounds,  a 
return  of  1050  pounds  from  sales  and  rents,  on  the  outlay  of  1600 
pounds,  shows  clearly  how  well  the  work  has  been  done  hitherto. 
Only  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  costs  as  much  to  keep  a  Euro- 
pean manager  for  an  estate  with  only  70  acres  of  coffee  in  bearing 
as  it  does  for  one  of  200  acres,  but  that  the  latter  area  is  needed 
to  make  the  scheme  self-supporting.  Trained  workers  have  al- 
ready been  supplied  from  this  estate  to  planters  in  the  district, 
and  the  effect  of  this  in  winning  friendly  support  and  sympathy 
for  the  mission  and  its  workers  has  been  very  marked. 

The  estate  with  its  area  of  600  acres  of  freehold  land  affords 
full  opportunity  for  the  complete  training  of  African  workers, 
and  the  results  obtained  with  such  very  limited  means  have 
fully  justified  the  plans.  Full  support  only  is  needed  to  ensure 
success. 
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The  pupils  ofFerinsr  for  training:  ought  rightly  to  be  bound  by 
indenture  to  carry  it  through  properly.  In  Uganda  the  govern- 
ment has  provided  for  this  in  all  branches  of  school  work,  includ- 
ing industrial  training.  Of  course  in  early  stages  of  work  in  new 
countries  the  pupils  can  hardly  be  expected  to  accept  this,  but 
where  confidence  has  been  established,  and  results  proved  by  ex- 
perience, all  pupils  should  be  bound  to  carry  out  their  part  fully. 

For  all  industrial  training,  it  is  essential  that  the  head  should 
be  primarily  a  keen  missionary.  For  agricultural  work,  he  should 
have  good  working  knowledge  and  practical  experience,  and  if  he 
has  had  special  training  in  the  particular  department  needed,  all 
the  better.  But  in  most  cases  in  Uganda  this  special  experience 
can  be  gained  on  the  spot  while  learning  the  language,  which  the 
manager  must  do  to  be  a  successful  teacher.  In  almost  every 
case  he  will  find  planters  near  who  will  readily  help  him  with  all 
technical  details,  and  papers  dealing  with  planting  and  treatment 
suited  for  that  special  area,  and  the  prevalent  pests,  are  issued 
by  the  botanical  departments  under  government  authority.  In 
carpentry,  building,  and  other  trades,  good  all-round  men  are 
needed,  yet  in  every  department  local  conditions  must  modify  de- 
tails of  work  and  methods  used.  These  can  best  be  acquired  in 
the  mission  field  while  the  missionary  learns  the  language  he  will 
need  to  use. 

We  ought  not  to  expect  industrial  training  to  support  itself, 
any  more  than  we  expect  evangelistic  or  medical  missions  to  be 
self-supporting.  We  ought  to  be  quite  ready  to  accept  returns  for 
expenditure  in  the  resulting  development  of  character,  in  self-sup- 
port, in  the  production  of  fully-equipped  Christian  workers  or 
overseers,  in  the  outside  friendship,  support,  and  sympathy  for 
missionary  work  gained  amongst  government  officials  and  planters. 
These  ample  results  should  fully  content  us,  without  dividends  in 
cash  in  addition.  Surely  it  is  self-evident  that  training  schools 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  both?  Nowhere  in  civilized  coun- 
tries is  this  double  return  expected:  why  should  it  be  in  the  mis- 
sion field?  There,  above  all  in  undeveloped  countries,  the  pupils 
cannot  afford  fees  at  all  adequate  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  train- 
ing, much  less  to  provide  the  establishments  needed.  It  is  also 
most  important  that  schools  should  keep  their  character,  and  not 
become  factories  under  another  name. 

Government  ought  of  course  to  do  much  more,  especially  by 
way  of  liberal  grants  to  all  schools  producing  trained  and  efficient 
workmen.  Every  such  trained  native  is  an  asset  to  the  country 
and  to  the  government  ruling  it,  and  the  warmest  official  encour- 
agement and  help  should  be  given  to  such  training.  But  in  the 
meantime  it  would  be  wise  if  the  missionary  societies  would  real- 
ize the  immense  importance  of  industrial  training  and  do  their 
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utmost  to  develop  it  on  sound  lines.  The  more  they  train  the  bus- 
siness  men  and  overseers  of  labor  of  the  future,  the  stronger 
their  future  position  will  be  and  the  greater  the  returns  in  the 
development  of  self-supporting  native  churches. 

In  the  earlier  stages  it  is  essential  that  land,  build  ings»  and 
equipment  should  be  provided.  After  time  has  been  given  for 
development,  in  many  cases  the  training  schools  will  become 
largely  self-supporting.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case  where 
the  government,  as  in  British  East  Africa,  is  prepared  to  make 
grants  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  efficient  trained  workers 
produced.  But  the  societies  should  always  be  prepared  to  provide 
the  allowances  of  the  missionary  manager  on  the  same  terms  as 
for  their  other  men. 

From  the  above  statements  some  brief  conclusions  may  by 
drawn: 

(a)  That  industrial  training  should  be  given  a  far  more 
prominent  part  in  missionary  work  than  hitherto,  either  as  a 
separate  section  or  as  a  department  of  educational  work. 

(b)  That  each  large  society  or  board  should  have  an  efficient 
sub-committee  to  deal  with  industrial  work,  to  prepare  and  carry 
out  plans  for  development  on  the  soundest  lines,  and  to  make 
grants  from  funds  for  it. 

(c)  That  industrial  training  work  cannot  be  expected  to  sup- 
port itself,  at  least  in  early  stages.  Special  funds  should  be 
raised  for  this  purpose.  Business  men  would  warmly  support 
such  work,  if  properly  explained  to  them  by  those  knowing  its 
value  and  objects. 

(d)  That  the  manager  should  be  a  keen  missionary,  with  as 
much  special  training  as  possible,  working  on  the  same  terms  as 
other  fellow-missionaries  in  the  same  field. 

(e)  That  the  results  hitherto  attained  fully  justify  further 
extension,  which,  if  rightly  carried  out,  will  produce  large  num- 
bers of  efficient,  native  Christian  overseers  and  leaders,  whose 
future  influence  in  developing  steady  character  and  self-support 
in  African  churches  is  incalculable. 


THE  idea  of  self-help  con  be  carried  out  only 
by  productive  industries.  Honestly  giving 
value  for  value,  labor  becomes  a  stepping  stone,  a 
ladder,  to  education,  to  all  higher  things,  to  success, 
manhood,  and  character. — S.  C  Armstrong 
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The  People  of  Tipi  Sapa.  By  Sarah  Emila  Olden.  Published 
by  the  Morehouse  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Price  $2.50. 

IT  IS  fortunate  for  persons  interested  in  Indian  lore  that  Miss 
Olden  came  in  contact  with  Tipi  Sapa,  for  the  reminiscences 
she  has  recorded  g^ive  us  g^limpses  of  a  life  now  fast  passing  away. 

Of  his  own  early  days  Tipi  Sapa  writes  most  interestingly. 
In  1870  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  went  as  missionary  to  the  Dakota,  and 
Tipi  Sapa  was  induced  to  hear  him  preach.  He  writes,  "One  day, 
at  the  request  of  my  companions,  I,  with  my  face  painted,  my 
hair  in  long  braids,  clad  in  blanket  and  leggings  of  my  rank, 
entered  the  little  log  chapel  and  sat  me  down.  The  hymn:  'Guide 
me,  0  Thou  Great  Jehovah,'  was  sung.  It  caught  and  held  me 
like  a  rope  around  a  bronco.  I  have  felt  wild  many  times  since, 
but  could  never  get  away  from  those  words.  Weeks  passed  by. 
One  day,  it  must  have  been  Sunday,  I  was  following  a  little  path 
which  led  past  the  little  church.  Out  of  the  open  window  I  heard 
the  sound  of  voices.  The  tune  they  sang  was  pleasant  to  hear;  I 
wanted  to  hear  it  again,  to  learn  it  if  possible.  So  I  went  up  to 
the  church  on  three  successive  Sundays  but  that  tune  was  not 
sung.  On  the  fourth  Sunday,  however,  I  was  happy  to  hear  the 
hynm  I  had  longed  for.  I  stood  next  to  a  man  who  sang  it  out  of 
a  book.  From  him  I  caught  the  words  of  the  first  verse  and 
learned  them  by  heart.  When  I  left  that  church,  able  to  carry 
the  tune  and  sing  the  first  verse  of  the  Dakota  translation  of 
'Guide  me,  0  Thou  Great  Jehovah'  I  felt  I  was  the  possessor  of  a 
great  treasure.'' 

From  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  an  immense 
change  among  the  Dakota,  for  which  the  men  who  early  accepted 
Christ  are  in  no  small  degree  responsible.  Tipi  Sapa  was  one  of 
these.  He  did  not  stop  with  the  learning  of  a  hymn,  but  pro- 
gressed in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  is  today  known  as  the  Rev. 
Philip  Deloria.  He  is  a  man  of  strong,  upright  character,  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  his  tribe,  and  especially  on  the  Standing  Rock  Res- 
ervation where  he  is  an  ordained  priest  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  book  is  biographical,  the  re- 
mainder being  a  record  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Dakota 
in  the  old  days,  given  by  Miss  Olden  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Mr. 
Deloria's  own  words.  The  various  chapters  concern  the  training 
of  children,  marriage  customs,  games,  dances,  and  similar  sub- 
jects are  most  interestingly  told,  and  with  accurate  knowledge  of 
one  who  speaks  from  personal  experience.  c.  w.  A. 
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Without  the  Walls :  A  Reading  Play.  By  Katrina  Trask. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  and  London. 

THOUGH  called  a  ''reading play/'  the  setting  and  action  of 
this  little  drama  are  capable  of  reaching  a  far  wider  circle 
from  the  stage  itself,  could  it  be  put  on  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
Greek  play,  which  it  very  much  resembles,  both  in  motive  and 
movement. 

Five  of  its  ten  scenes  are  laid  in  the  court  of  the  house  of 
Jahdiel,  a  wealthy  Pharisee  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion. This  court  is  described  as  large  and  beautiful  with 
oleander  trees  in  full  blossom,  a  fountain  playing  in  the  centre, 
and  marble  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  various  dramatis 
personae,  chief  of  whom  is  of  course  the  heroine,  Alceda;  a 
Jewish  maiden,  young  and  fair  in  fine  raiment  and  embroideries 
of  gold  and  silver.  Alceda's  nurse  and  foster  mother  and  a 
mischievous  but  loyal  young  house  boy  furnish  considerable 
amusement 

The  proud,  overbearing  father  has  had  his  wife  stoned  with-  | 

out  the  walls  for  a  real  or  supposed  sin,  and  considering  her 
daughter  unworthy  a  Jewish  husband  gives  his  consent  to  her  be- 
trothal  to  a  young  Roman  noble.    When,  however,  an  old  Phari-  | 

see  cruel  and  vulgar  and  rich,  asks  for  his  daughter  he  breaks  | 

his  promise  to  the  lovers  and  attempts  to  force  his  will  upon  her.  | 

When  she  resists  the  old  man's  overtures  the  father  pronounces  | 

the  dreaded  Hebrew  curse  upon  her  and  confines  her  in  a  barred 
cell  in  his  house. 

*  Both  the  young  people  have  seen  and  heard  Jesus  as  He 
has  gone  about  the  city  and  each  has  been  impressed  by  his 
teachings— the  Roman  to  say  ''Jupitei^ Jehovah— it  is  the  same; 
worship,  trust,  prayer,  service,  reaching  out  for  help,  for  guid- 
ance. All  true  religions  are  the  same  at  their  hearts— a  higher 
power  to  trust— an  earnest  effort  to  find  and  follow  the  Everlast- 
ing God.''  The  scene  on  Calvary  which,  as  in  a  Greek  play,  is 
told  by  witnesses,  convinces  the  Roman  youth  that  this  Jesus  is 
indeed  the  true  guide;  and  the  earthquake  that  follows,  breaking 
the  bars  of  Alceda's  prison,  leads  her  through  the  darkness  into 
his  very  arms. 

The  proud  Pharisee  and  the  equally  proud  Roman  meet  and 
fight  and  part— one  to  mourn  over  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the 
Temple  and  the  other  to  rejoice  with  his  prospective  bride  over 
the  "  new  order  that  has  dawned  upon  the  world." 

The  story  is  told  in  simple  but  graphic  style  and  its  under- 
lying purpose  is  not  thrust  upon  the  reader,  as  too  often  happens. 

C.  M.  P« 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

A  six- weeks'  session  of  the  summer 
school  for  teachers  was  held  at 
Hampton  Institute,  June  18  to  July  25. 
The  students  included  in  their  number 
principals  of  schools,  supervising  in- 
dustrial teachers,  and  matrons  of 
boarding  schools,  and  were  a  most 
earnest,  hard-working  company. 

Besides  the  regular  courses,  two 
special  courses  of  four  weeks  in  agri- 
culture were  given;  one  for  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  teach- 
ing vocational  agriculture  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Smith- Hughes  Act; 
the  other  for  those  teachers  in  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  other  schools 
who  train  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture. Other  new  courses  were 
business  management  and  school  ac- 
counting, laundry  management,  shoe 
repairing,  and  trade  teaching,  the  last 
being  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Train- 
ing Department  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

The  instructors  included  a  number 
of  the  regular  Hampton  Institute 
s'taff,  among  them  Miss  Doring,  Miss 
Leverett,  Mrs.  Rumsey,  Miss  Pratt, 
Miss  Walter,  Mr.  Dett,  Dr.  Faville, 
Mr.  Gammack,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Isham,  Mr.  Jinks,  Mr.  LaCrosse, 
Mr.  Lowry,  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Moburg, 
Mr.  S.  J.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Skofield. 
Other  instructors  were  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Allen,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miss 
Marian  C.  Bodfish,  Salem,  Mass;  Mr. 
William  H.  Carter,  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute; Miss  Carriebel  B.  Cole,  super- 
visor Physical  Training,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Mr.  I.  P.  Councill,  Capron, 
Va.;  Miss  Julia  E.  Davis,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Miss  Cora  C.  Edge,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Mr.  L.  L.  Jackson,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Montclair,N. 
J. ;  Mr.  Michael  J.  Kane,  Worcester, 


Mass.;  Miss  Alma  Kruse,  Freeport, 
111.;  Miss  Carrie  A.  Lyford,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D. 
C;  Mr.  Harrison  M.  Magill,  Tulsa, 
Okla. ;  Mr.  Robert  D.  Maltby,  State 
Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education, 
Athens,  Ga. ;  Miss  Eleanor  S.  Patter- 
son, American  Red  Cross,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Payne,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Noblesville, 
Ind. ;  Mr.  Carroll  R.  Reed,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Rockford,Ill.;Miss 
Frieda  C.  Rentchler,  Nashville,Tenn.; 
Mr.  Leo  A.  Roy,  Phelps- Stokes 
Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C  ;  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Shinn,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  TALKS 

EVERY  morning  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  Summer  School  students  gath- 
ered in  Ogden  Hall  for  devotional  ex- 
ercises and  occasional  informal  talks. 
At  one  of  these  meetings  Dr.  Gregg 
welcomed  the  teachers  to  the  school, 
saying  that  he  hoped  they  would  carry 
away  from  Hampton  something  that 
would  help  them  in  their  work,  and 
especially  that  spirit  of  the  Founder 
which  he  expressed  in  his  memoranda 
— **It  pays  to  put  God  and  country 
first,  ourselves  afterward." 

Miss  Ervineof  Spartansburg,  S.  C, 
spoke  to  the  school  one  morning  on 
Thrift  Stamps.  Dr.  Jesse  E.  Moor- 
land, Secretary  of  the  Colored  Men's 
Department,  International  Committee 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  told  of  the  work 
of  this  organization  in  stamping  out 
illiteracy  in  the  camps,  a  work  which 
is  now  being  continued  in  civil  life 
through  the  *'Three-R  League."  This 
organization  has  been  started  in  school 
associations,  the  members  pledging 
themselves  to  teach  at  least  one  |per* 
son  how  to  read  and  write  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

President  J.  M.   Gandy  of  Peters- 
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burg,  Va. ,  brought  the  greetings  of 
the  Bummer  school  at  Petersburg,  and 
spoke  of  the  object  of  teachers  in  at- 
tending summer  school,  saying  that 
he  thought  they  should  go  with  the 
idea  of  getting  something  to  make 
them  better  workers,  and  also  with 
the  intention  of  forming  new  friend- 
ships and  exchanging  ideas  with  other 
students. 

Mr.  Aery  gave  a  brief  account  of 
the  work  and  growth  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  whose  tenth  anniver- 
sary meeting  he  had  recently  attended. 

A  representative  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  Miss  Genevieve  Clark,  ex- 
pressed appreciation  of  the  work  done 
in  colored  schools  by  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  organizations,  and  outlined  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  future  for  the 
destitute  children  of  Europe. 

An  illustrated  lecture  was  given  by 
Mr.  Jackson  Davis,  field  agent  for  the 
General  Education  Board,  showing 
some  of  the  new  county  training 
schools  and  Rosenwald  schools  which 
have  been  built  during  the  last  few 
years  in  the  South,  and  the  schools 
whose  places  they  took,  the  contrasts 
in  most  cases  being  very  striking. 

Miss  Wilkes,  a  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  read 
an  outline  of  a  history  she  has  written 
on  the  part  Negroes  played  in  the 
early  wars  of  this  country,  showing 
that  they  fought  in  the  Indian  wars 
from  the  year  1641  and  were  consid- 
ered very  good  soldiers. 

MINISTERS'  CONFERENCE 

THE  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ministers'  Comference  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  held  in  connection  with 
the  Summer  School,  June  24—27,  was 
most  interesting  and  inspiring.  The 
large  attendance  (179)  showed  how 
much  this  conference  is  appreciated 
by  the  ministers.  A  comparison 
with  the  records  of  the  conference 
in  1918  shows  that  this  year  there 
were  20  more  from  Virginia  and  34 
more    from    North     Carolina,    while 


Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi 
were  each  represented  for  the  first 
time.  The  denominations  represented 
were  Baptist,  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion,  Presbyterian  in  U.  S.  A.,  Col- 
ored Methodist  Episcopal,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Christian  (Disciples  of 
Christ),  Reformed  Zion  Union  Apos- 
tolic, Congregational,  United  Pres- 
byterian, and  United  Holy  Church  of 
America.  Of  the  179  in  attendance, 
109  were  from  rural  districts  or  small 
towns.  The  conference  lecturers  in- 
cluded Dr.  E.  R.  Carter,  pastor  of 
Friendship  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  President 
of  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds;  Dr. 
Jesse  E.  Moorland,  Secretary  of  the 
Colored  Men's  Department,  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; 
Dr.  R.  C.  Ransom,  Editor  of  the  A. 
M.  E,  Church  Review-,  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Sockman,  pastor  of  Madison  Avenue 
M.  E.  Church,  New  York  City;  and 
Dr.  M.  B.  McNutt,  of  the  Department 
of  Country-Church  Work,  Presbyter- 
ian Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Dr.  Dillard  addressed  both  ministers 
and  teachers  at  one  of  the  evening 
meetings,  taking  as  his  subject  the 
commandment,  'Thou  shall  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself . "  He  said  that 
ministers  are  more  and  more  realizing 
the  importance  of  this  commandment, 
and  urged  his  audience,  as  leaders  of 
their  people,  to  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  gaining  knowledge, 
will,  industry,  presistency,  and  inde- 
pendence. 

VICTORY  PAGEANT 

FOR  several  years  the  celebration 
of  Independence  Day  has  been 
marked  at  Hampton  Institute  by  a 
pageant,  presented  by  the  students 
and  summer  school  teachers.  This 
year  a  beautiful  "Victory  Pageant" 
was  given  in  the  evening  on  Virginia 
Hall  lawn,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
W.  T.  B.  Williams. 

The  program  opened  with  the  sing- 
ing of  '  'Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean,"  by  an  American  Flag  Chorus 
composed    of  students   and  summer 
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Bcbool  teachers.  Part  I  showed  the 
restoration* of  Peace  by  Victory,  who 
brought  War  captive  and  placed  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  with 
the  League  of  Nations  for  a  guard. 
Peace,  awakened  atHumanity's  prayer, 
called  her  servants,  Ceres,  Vulcan, 
and  the  Arts,  to  resume  their  ac- 
customed labors.  Victory  crowned 
Peace  and  recalled  the  nations  to  her 
temple. 

Part  II  showed  the  return  of  the 
nations  to  Peace,  among  them  Russia, 
hampered  by  Bolshevism,  and  the  new 
German  Republic,  veiled  and  groping. 
America  was  represented  by  Columbia 
and  Uncle  Sam.  The  program  ended 
with  a  Grand  Parade  of  all  the  char- 
acters. The  picturesque  costumes, 
graceful  dances,  and  excellent  music 
made  this  one  of  the  most  effective 
pageants  ever  given. 

ENTERTAINMENTS 

CONCERTS,  lectures,  and  moving 
pictures  have  helped  to  pass  the 
summer  evenings  very  pleasantly  dur- 
ing the  past  month. 

On  Saturday  evening,  June  21,  a 
recital  was  given,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Martin  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  T.  Schroetter,  con- 
sisting of  piano  and  vocal  selections. 
A  collection  was  taken  for  the  house 
furnishing  fund  of  the  new  community 
house  for  colored  people. 

Another  concert  under  the  W.  C.  C.  S. 
and  the  Men's  Club  of  St  Cyprian's 
Church,  Hampton,  was  given  in  Ogden 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  July  8.  The 
program  was  composed  of  folk  songs 
by  the  Hampton  Institute  Gold  Medal 
quartet;  selections  by  the  string  quar- 
tet; piano  solos  by  Mrs.  R.  N.  Dett; 
vocal  solos  by  Miss  Beatrice  Moore 
and  Mr.  Paige  I.  Lancaster;  recita- 
tions by  Mr.  E.  F.  Tinsley,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Jackson,  and  Mrs.  Lucile 
Smith  Hunter;  and  aesthetic  dancing 
by  Miss  Carriebel  Cole.  The  accom- 
panist was  Mr.  Dett.  The  whole  pro- 
gram was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 


An  interesting  illustrated  lecture 
was  given  one  evening  by  Dr.  Paul 
Bartsch  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
'  'Wonders  of  the  Deep. ' '  Entertain- 
ing moving  pictures  have  been  shown 
every  Saturday  evening. 

AN  INTERESTING  ADDRESS 

DURING  the  sesssion  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Training  School  at  Hamp- 
ton Institute  in  June,  mention  of 
which  was  made  m  the  last  isssue  of 
the  Southern  Workman,  a  most  inter- 
esting address  was  made  by  Dr.  Plato 
D.  Durham,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Theology,  Emory  University,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  He  said  that  the  supreme  test 
of  America  is  going  to  be  at  the  point 
of  her  inter-racial  relationships,  and 
the  chief  task  of  Southern  white  men 
and  colored  men  is  to  learn  to  under.- 
stand  each  other.  History  has  taught, 
Dr.  Durham  said,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  race  is  dependent  on  the 
characteristics  of  that  race.  It  has 
taught,  further,  that  the  character- 
istics of  a  race  are  stamina,  genius, 
wholesomeness,  a  genius  for  God,  and 
a  power  to  construct.  All  these  qual- 
ities the  Negro  race  processes,  as  is 
shown  in  their  ability  to  pass  through 
slavery,  their  beautiful  folk  songs, 
their  inability  to  bear  malice,  their 
natural  spirit  of  reverence,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  Jbuilt 
up  their  educational  and  financial 
strength.  Therefore  the  Negro  race 
is  going  to  be  a  great  race.  Dr.  Dur- 
ham outlined  some  of  the  things  the 
Southern  men  who  believe  as  he  does 
are  trying  to  get  for  the  Negroes: 
courteous  and  adequate  traveling  facil- 
ities; clean  and  healthful  living  quar- 
ters; playgrounds  for  all  the  children; 
equal  pay  for  equal  work;  and  equality 
.before  the  law.  "We  have  set  our 
souls,"  said  Dr.  Durham,  "to  do  that 
which  is  just,  that  which  is  right, 
irrespective  of  race,  religion,  creed, 
or  color." 

VISITORS 

MEMBERS  of  the  Commission  on 
Indian  Village  Education,   which 
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was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  village  schools 
and  of  finding  the  kind  of  education 
to  meet  the  needs  of  village  life  in 
India,  visited  Hampton  Institute  early 
in  J.uly,  accompanied  by  Dr.  T.  J. 
Jones,  and  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  inspect  the  classes  and  buildings 
and  to  confer  with  members  of  the 
staff.  The  Commission  included  Rev. 
A.  G.  Frazer,  Principal  of  Trinity 
College,  Kandy,  Ceylon,  chairman; 
Miss  Allan,  Principal  of  Homerton 
College,  Cambridge;  Dr.  J.  D.  Flem- 
ing, Professor  of  Missions,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York;  Mr. 
H.  C.  Herman,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Madras, 
India;  Mr.  K.  T.  Paul,  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  all  India, 
a  native  of  British  India;  and  Mr. 
Mason  Olcott  of  New  York.  With 
them  came  Rev.  Robert  Maxwell  of 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.  and  Rev.  Osborne 
Crowe  of  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  both 
of  whom  will  go  to  Gujranwala,  Pun- 
jab, India,  in  the  fall. 

Two  other  missionaries  from  India, 
Bishop  F.  W.  Wame,  and  Rev.  Rock- 
well  Clancy,  visited  the  school  in  June. 

Educators  who  have  recently  visited 


Hampton  are  Mr.  N.  C.  Newbold, 
state  supervisor  of  rural  schools  in 
North  Carolina;  Mr.  Jackson  Davis, 
field  agent  for  the  General  Education 
Board;  Mr.  J.  Walter  Hufiington, state 
supervisor  in  Maryland;  and  Mr. 
Thomburgh,  city  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Dover,  Del. 

HIS  Hampton  friends  were  glad  to 
welcome  again  to  the  school  Lieut. 
Dennis  Whittle  of  London,  whose  first 
visit  was  made  just  before  the  war 
broke  out  Another  English  friend 
who  recently  spent  some  time  at 
Hampton  was  Mr.  A.  Bertram  Pegram, 
the  sculptor. 

Miss  Clara  Blodgett,  a  former  work- 
er, spent  several  days  at  thi  school 
n  June. 

OBITUARY 

ON  Saturday,  June  28,  Mr.  Isaac 
Howe  died  at  the  home  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  Albert  Howe,  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks.  He  had  lived 
in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  had  visited  at  the  school 
several  times.  He  was  buried  in  the 
school  cemetery  on  Thursday,  July  3, 


GRADUATES  AND  EX-STUDENTS 


A  letter  from  Lieut  James  A. 
Bryant,  1891,  first  with  the  317th 
Engineers  but  later  transferred  to  the 
366th  Infantry,  written  in  January, 
tells  some  of  his  experiences  in  France: 

"On  August  30,  1918,  I  was  ordered 
up  to  the  front-line  trenches  with  a 
platoon  of  53  men.  My  whole  company 
was  ordered  up,  and  with  shot  and 
shell  falling  all  about  us  and  the  night 
so  dark  that  we  could  only  keep  in 
touch  with  each  other,  walking  in 
single  file,  by  each  holding  the  coat  of  * 
the  man  in  front,  we  traveled  all  night 
except  for  two  hours.  When  we  reached 
our  post  I  received  only  these  orders: 
'You  are  to  hold  this  place  until  death, ' 
and  I  was  left  in  the  dark  with  my  53 
men. 

"This  was  on  the  Champagne  front. 
Soon  our  regiment  was  removed  to 
the  Argonne  Forest  near  Verdun.  We 
remained  there  for  a  while,  then  were 


sent  to  the  Metz  sector  and  the  armis- 
tice found  me  and  two  platoons  of  my 
company  in  the  front-line  trenches 
with  an  order  to  advance  upon  some 
of  the  outer  fortifications  of  this,  the 
strongest  fortified  city  in  the  world,  at 
the  time  that  the  armistice  was 
signed." 

WORD  has  been  received  of  the 
good  record  made  in  the  war  by 
D.  Lincoln  Reid,  ex-student  of  1901, 
formerly  of  Phoebus,  Va.  In  recent 
years  he  was  clerk  in  the  New  York 
Post  Office,  and  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  Fifteenth  Regiment, 
New  York  National  Guard.  He  was 
promoted  to  sergeant  and  when  the 
regiment  left  for  France  was  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant  in  the  869th 
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Regiment  Lieut.  Reid  saw  fourteen 
months  of  service  and  received  two  ci- 
tations, one  as  a  member  of  the  369th 
Regiment,  and  one  as  an  officer  in  the 
870th,  to  which  he  was  later  transfer- 
red. Although  slightly  gassed,  he 
otherwise  escaped  uninjured  and  has 
returned  to  his  duties  in  the  post  office. 

AN  ex-student  of  1912,  Corp.  John 
Sullivan  Banks,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  Old  Fifteenth  New 
York  Regiment,  was  on  detached  duty 
with  the  General  Headquarters  Com- 
pany and  did  not  return  to.  America 
with  his  regiment  He  and  four  other 
colored  men  are  orderlies  of  General 
Pershing  and  his  staff,  and  have  trav- 
eled over  France,  have  been  in  Ger- 
many with  the  Army  of  Occupation, 
in  Belgium  and  in  Italy. 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1916,  Ralph 
W.  E.  Brown,  who  was  principal 
musician  in  the  Hampton  band  in  his 
senior  year,  was  assistant  bandmaster 
in  the  814th  Pioneer  Infantry  Band, 
which  set  sail  for  England  October  3, 
1918.  The  regiment  was  in  England 
two  months,  during  which  time  the 
band  visited  London  several  times. 
On  one  of  their  trips  they  (Slayed  in 
the  Palace  Theatre  in  the  act  of  Miss 
Elsie  Janis.  They  also  played  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  at  the  request  of- 
the  caretaker,  to  the  guests  at  that 
time  in  the  building.  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  band  was  Gideon  E.  Smith, 
1910. 

THE  following  letter  is  from  Ernest 
L.  Moore,   1915,    stationed  at  a 
hospital  in  France: 

'*I  have  been  at  this  hospital  for 
over  six  months  and  have  worked  very 
hard,  but  it  is  a  little  easier  sailing 
now.  Before  the  armistice  was  signed 
men  were  very  scarce  and  we  had  no 
nurses,  so  had  to  do  everything  for 
the  patients.  All  our  patients  came 
from  this  camp,  which  comprises 
about  thirty  thousand  men.  We  have 
had  as  many  as  seven  hundred  men  in 
the  hospital  at  one  time.  This  is  the 
General  International  Supply  Depot 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  supply  camps 
in  France.  I  am  in  the  Contagious  Hos- 
pital and  the  Camp  Hospital  is  about 


three  miles  away.  We  have  a  Red 
Cross  hut  and  get  all  the  magazines 
and  papers  and  other  things  given  to 
us  through  the  Red  Cross  from  the 
folks  at  home." 

ONE  of  the  visitors  to  the  school  at 
Anniversary  was  First  Sergeant 
James  A.  Ewing,  1917,  lately  dis- 
charged from  the  366th  U.  S.  Infan- 
try, trained  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 
The  183rd  Brigade,  composed  of  the 
365th  and  366th  Infantry  Regiments 
and  the  d50th  Machine  Gun  Battalion, 
has  been  selected  as  the  part  of  the 
92nd  Division  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
regular  army.  This  brigade  made  a 
fine  record  and  on  the  morning  of 
November  10  the  Infantry  regiments 
went  beyond  their  objective.  Among 
the  other  Hampton  men  in  this  Brig- 
ade were  First  Lieut.  Julian  P.  Rod- 
gers,  1903,  Second  Lieut  James  B. 
Morris,  1912,  First  Lieut  James  A. 
Bryant,  1891,  and  Louis  E.  Jackson, 
ex-student  1917. 

THAT  Hampton's  sons  are  always 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  is  evidenced  in 
the  following  letter  from  Corporal 
William  Brown,  1917,  with  the  811th 
Pioneer  Infantry.    He  says: 

"No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  the 
great  educational  plan  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
and  especially  the  University  of 
Beaune.  which  to  my  mind  is  to  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  future 
history  of  America. 

There  are  about  twelve  thousand 
soldiers  and  officers  gathered  here  for 
training,  among  them  sixty-five  col- 
ored men.  Corporal  Lester  B.  John- 
son. '16,  is  enrolled  in  the  College 
of  Engineering,  Richard  I.  Clair,  '17, 
in  the  College  of  Business,  and  I  am 
in  the  College  of  Science.  We  have 
been  here  three  weeks  and  like  it  very 
much. 

"This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  his- 
toric place.  During  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  the  city  of 
Beaune  was  occupied  by  the  Dukes  of 
Bourgogne  and  their  old  castles  with 
fortined  surroundings  still  remain. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  buildings 
dating  back  to  the  thirteenth  century. " 

TWO  Hampton  graduates  have  re- 
cently gone  to  France  to  do  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work.  Miss  M.  Ernestine  Suarez, 
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1901,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  WiliiamB, 
1909.  The  former  has  been  for  some 
time  connected  with  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, while  Mr.  Williams  is  the  phy- 
sical director  at  Hampton  Institute. 

THE  following  item  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  act  of  Clarence  R.  Van  Allen, 
a  Negro  Corporal  of  Company  L,  372nd 
Infantry,  in  putting  out  of  action 
single-handed  a  German  machine  gun, 
killing  four  of  its  creW  and  capturing 
three  others,  was  recognized  when  he 
was  decorated  with  the  Medaille  Mili- 
taire,  the  highest  honor  for  heroism 
that  France  confers  upon  an  enlisted 
man.  Officers  of  the  Northeastern 
Department  who  turned  out  in  a  body 
to  do  honor  to  the  man  who  was  for- 
merly a  waiter  in  a  restaurant,  said 
they  believed  he  was  the  first  Amer- 
ican soldier  to  receive  the  decoration. ' ' 

Clarence  Van  Allen  is  an  ex-student 
of  Hampton  in  1902. 

The  following  story  of  success  is 
written  by  one  of  the  older  graduates. 
He  says: 

"I  bought  a  little  farm  of  seventy 
acres.  It  was  poor  and  seemed  al- 
most worthless.  I  sowed  wheat  and 
made  two  bushels  from  one.  Now  I 
make  from  eighteen  to  twenty  bushels 
per  acre.  When  1  began  to  build,  the 
neighborhood  was  in  poor  condition.  I 
had  lumber  cut  and  put  up  a  two-story 
house  of  four  rooms.  As  my  family 
grew  I  added  more  rooms  and  now 
nave  eight.  I  have  a  large  bam  and 
a  house  for  my  carriages,  wagons, 
and  farm  implements,  and  other  small 
buildings. 

'1  have  caused  the  people  to  'come 
out  of  the  woods'  as  I  say .  I  can 
count  twenty-one  two-story  houses  in 
my  neighborhood,  and  I  have  caused 
better  farming  and  better  equipment. 

'1  raise  more  wheat  than  any  other 
colored  man  near  me  and  only  a  few 
white  people  raise  more  than  I  do.  I 
have  been  clerk  of  New  Mt.  Zion 
Church  for  seventeen  years.'' 

AN  ex-student  of  1898,  Bertha  May 
Davis  of  Bridgeport,  Oonn. ,  was 
graduated  on  May  6,  1919  from  the 
Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the 
Freedmen's  Hospital,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dr.     William    P.     Norcom.     1903, 


formerly  a  physician  at  the  Freed- 
men's Hospital  after  graduating  from 
Howard  University,  is  now  practicing 
in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  some  years  connected  with 
Penn  School,  Frogmore,  S.  C, 
Anthony  D.  Watson,  1904,  is  now 
teacher  of  manual  training  and  leader 
of  the  band  at  Georgia  Normal  and 
Agricultural  College,  Albany,  Ga. 

Dr.  Leonard  A.  Banks,  1908,  who 
finished  the  course  in  dentistry  at 
Howard  University  in  1918,  has  re- 
cently opened  an  office  in  Pinkett's 
Building,  Newport  News,  Va.  A 
classmate,  Robert  £.  Williams,  for- 
merly in  the  tailoring  busmes8,is  now 
assistant  cashier  in  the  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics'  Bank,  Durham,  N.  C. 

F>R  several  years  Lewis  H.  Rob- 
erts, Agriculture  1909,  was  in- 
structor in  Agriculture  at  Shaw  Uni- 
versity and  in  the  public  schools  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  is  now  farm  de- 
monstrator for  Wake  County,  N.  C, 
with  headquarters  in  Raleigh. 

John  B.  Porter,  1909,  who  has  been 
a  student  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  during  the  past 
winter,  has  returned  to  Hampton  for 
the  sumnier  months,  but  expects  to  go 
back  to  Springfield  in  the  fall. 

THREE  Hampton  men  who  were 
in  the  army  are  now  employed 
in  the  school's  agricultural  depart- 
ment. They  are  C.  N.  Mcintosh,  Post 
Graduate  1910,  foreman  on  Roads  and 
Grounds;  De\^itt  E.  Allen,  1916,  in  the 
Greenhouse;  and  J.  Thomas  Braye, 
1918,  foreman  of  Whipple  Farm. 

After  teaching  for  several  years  at 
the  County  Training  School,  Method, 
N.  C,  Telle  L.  Faulk,  1913,  last  year 
accepted  a  position  in  the  city  schools 
of  Newport  News,  Va. 

IN  the  fall  of  1918  Lee  R.  Fears, 
1910,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  machine  work  department  of  the 
Hampton  Institute  Trade  School,  and 
later  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  became 
instructor  in  machine  work  at  the 
Armstrong  Manual  Training  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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An  ex-stadent  of  1912,  Hampton  E. 
Johnson,  a  member  of  the  360th  Field 
Artillery,  fought  in  the  Argonne  For- 
est and  had  the  honor  of  firing  the 
first  niachine  gun  that  was  fired  by  a 
colored  field  artillery  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France. 

DURING  the  spring  months  Solo- 
mon D.  Spady,  1914,  has  been 
Student  Secretary  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  the  five  colored  colleges  of  the  city 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  March  he  wrote, 
"It  is  a  mighty  big  job  but  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  be  of  service  to  the  young 
men  here."  Mr.  Spady  was  in  Y.  M. 
G.  A.  work  at  Gamp  Dix  for  the  first 
months  of  the  war,  was  later  drafted 
into  the  army  and  was  sergeant  at 
Gamp  Lee  for  several  months. 

Another  member  of  1914,  Dr.  H. 
Perkins  Spivey,  who  completed  a 
course  in  dental  surgery  at  Howard 
University  in  1918,  is  now  practicing 
in  Washington,  D.  G.,with  an  office 
at  700  T  St.,  N.  W. 

TWO  members  of  the  Glass  of  1915, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Haman, 
are  living  in  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  where 
Mr.  Haman  is  instructor  in  steam- 
fitting  and  plumbing  at  Wilberforce 
University.  Before  going  there  he 
was  a  successful  plumber  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

AFTER  being  discharged  from  the 
army  in  February  1919,  John  M. 
Gunningham,  1916.  a  member  of  the 
351st  Field  Artillery  Band,  took  charge 
of  a  War  Gamp  Gommunity  Glub  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.  He  writes  that  they 
have  a  nice  building  with  eighteen 
beds,  a  reading  room,  room  for  games, 
and  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

LeotU  F.  Gotten,  1917,  a  teacher 
in  the  suburban  schools  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  in  1918,  taught  this  year  at  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J. 

THE  teacher  of  agriculture  at  the 
Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial 
School,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  is  John  W. 
Johnson,  1918.  A  classmate,  Gharles 
0.  Brown,  is  assistant  in  the  agricul- 
tural department  at  Galhoun  School, 
Ala. 


MARRIAGES 

WORD  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage,  on  June  26,  of  Essie 
McAlpine,  Glass  of  1915,  and  Gomelius 
H.  Smith,  Glass  of  1913. 

A  member  of  the  Glass  of  1917, 
Helen  B.  Williams,  was  married 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  June  28,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lacy  of  Elk  Hill,  Va. 

WORD  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  of  Raymond  L.  Rice, 
1917,  to  Miss  Anna  Mae  Wesley  of 
Beaufort,  N.  G.  Mr.  Rice  has  taught 
in  Parmele  Gounty  Training  School, 
Parmele,  N.  G.,  during  the  years  1918 
and  1919. 

DEATHS 

ON  July  5  Idella  Wallace,  a  member 
of  the  Glass  of  1908,  of  Lawrence- 
ville,  Va.,  died  at  the  Dixie  Hospital, 
after  a  serious  operation.  Miss  Wal- 
lace was  the  supervising  industrial 
teacher  for  several  years  in  her  home 
county,  Brunswick,  and  was  for  four 
years  a  teacher  at  the  Whittier  School, 
Hampton,  Va.  For  the  last  two  years 
she  was  the  supervising  primary 
teacher  at  Waters  Institute,  Winton, 
N.  G. ,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death 
was  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Institute  Summer  School.  She 
was  an  excellent  teacher  and  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

ON  July  12  Mrs.  John  H.  Evans 
(Estelle  Mack),  Glass  of  1890, 
died  at  Tuskegee  Institute  after  an 
operation.  Mrs.  Evans,  whose  hus- 
band, John  H.  Evans,  a  graduate  of 
1887  and  at  one  time  a  worker  at 
Hampton  Institute,  died  in  1910,  was 
for  several  years  a  matron  and  teacher 
in  Hawaii,  first  in  the  Kona  Orphan- 
age in  Keilua  and  later  in  a  school  in 
Paia.  Later  she  was  the  supervising 
industrial  teacher  of  Elizabeth  Gity 
Gounty,  Va.,  with  headquarters  at 
Hampton  Institute.  In  1916  and  1917 
Mrs.  Evans  was  matron  at  Gheyney 
Institute,  Gheyney,  Pa  ,  and  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  connected 
with  Tuskegee  Institute  as  matron 
and  assistant  steward,  a  position  which 
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she  filled  very  acceptably.      She 
buried  in  the  school  cemetery. 

INDIAN  NOTES 


AN  ex-student  from  the  Cattarau- 
gus Reservation  in  New  York 
State,  Mae  Pierce,  writes  to  a  Hamp- 
ton friend  of  her  great  interest  in  the 
recent  trans- Atlantic  flight.  Shesays» 
"When  the  N-G  1  was  started  in  the 
big  Curtis  plant  in  Buffalo,  I  was  in 
Small  Parts  Assembly  and  worked  on 
it,  and  when  I  was  at  the  Navy  Yard 
I  passed  second  on  inspection  of  blue 
print  work  on  N-C  4  Fusalage." 

Frank  Pamani,  one  of  the  first  In- 
dians to  come  to  Hampton,  has  had  a 
son  in  the  service  and  now  writes  of 
his  safe  arrival  at  home,  of  which  he 
wishes  to  notify  his  friends  through 
the  Southern  Workman.  The  son, 
Buckley,  enlisted  early  in  the  war  and 
was  in  France  for  over  a  year  with 


was      the  147th  Field  Artillery. 


DURING  April  the  school  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Edgar  M.  Keith  of  Brennan,  South 
Dakota,  who,  as  Maggie  Goulet,  was 
one  of  the  Indians  who  came  to  Hamp. 
ton  in  1879.  Her  visit  came  at  the 
time  of  the  50th  Anniversary  celebra- 
tion, and  she  found  many  old  friends, 
and  in  order  that  she  might  feel  more 
at  home  occupied  the  room  she  had 
had  when  a  student  forty  years  ago. 
With  her  husband  Mrs.  Keith  has  for 
many  years  taught  a  day  school,  and 
on  the  Sunday  she  spent  here  she  gave 
the  Indians  a  most  interesting  talk  on 
the  work  they  have  done. 

Another  old  Hampton  student  has 
recently  visited  the  school  several 
times,  Frank  Keokuk,  a  Sac  and  Fox 
from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Keokuk  is  now 
employed  in  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Drydock  Company. 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


A  NEGRO  MEMORIAL 

THE  Downing  Films  Company,  which 
distributes  '*Our  Colored  Fighters" 
and  other  pictures  produced  by  the 
United  States  and  French  Govern- 
ments to  depict  the  activities  of  negro 
soldiers,  announces  that  "their  entire 
profits  realized  through  exhibiting 
certain  remarkable  War  Moving 
Pictures  to  Caucasians  will  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purchasing  of  scholar- 
ships in  Tuskegee  Institute  as  a  mem- 
orial to  the  negro  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  died  in  the  war.  ** 

New  York  Times 


THE  WINSTON  SIMPLIFED 
DICTIONARY 

T^HIS  book,  published  by  the  John  C. 
•■■  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago,  should  be  very  valuable 
to  school  children,  for  whose  use  it 
was  especially  compiled.  The  defini- 
tions are  both  simple  and  complete  and 
there  are  many  illustrative  sentences 
and  phrases  which  help  to  explain  the 
meaning.  The  book  is  also  profusely 
illustrated  with  pictures. 

Special  features  are  a  chapter  on 
'*How  Our  Language  Has  Grown,"  a 
Dictionary  of  Mythology,  and  a  Glos- 


sary of  Business  Terms.  New  words 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  World 
War  are  included  in  the  dictionary. 

NEW  NEGRO  TOWN 

fVEE  opening  of  Truxton,  Va.,  the 
-^  first  town  in  the  United  States  plan- 
ned and  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  colored  persons  exclusively, 
calls  attention  to  a  widening  interest 
in  the  proper  housing  of  Uie  Negro 
population  of  the  United  States. 
Truxton  has  250  houses  each  contain- 
ing five  rooms  and  bath.  All  modern 
conveniences  are  provided  and  the 
dwellings  are  attractive.  The  town  is 
to  be  governed  by  the  tenants,  who 
meet  with  the  town  manager,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States 
Housing  Corporation. 

INDIANS  IN  LEGISLATURE 

'pHERE  are  two  Indians  in  the  Maine 
•*■  Legislature.  They  represent  the 
Penobscot  and  Paspamaquoddy  tribes. 
While,  permitted  to  sit  in  the  sessions, 
they  have  no  voice  or  vote  in  the  as- 
sembly. The  Indian  delegates  have  but 
one  mission,  and  that  is  to  present  the 
claims  of  the  two  tribes  to  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Sherman  BtdUiin 
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TP  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theira  and  blaming  it  on  you; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you, 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting  too  ; 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting, 

Or  being  lied  about  don't  deal  in  lies. 
Or  being  hated  don't  give  way  to  hating. 

And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too  wise; 

If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 
With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run. 

Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything. that's  in  it. 
And — which  is  more— you'll  be  a  Man,  my  son  I 

-KIPUNG 


PtaMof 
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HAMPTON,  VIRGINIA 


JAMBS  a  ORBQQ.  PiJUflprt  P.  K.  ROOBRS.  Tn 

a  P.PM6NIX.  ViMPrinslptf  W.  N.  8COVILL& SMrMMT 


What  it  if  An  andenominatioxial  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Annstronff  for  Negro  youth. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 

ObjMi  To  train  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 

Land,  about  1100  acres;  buildinsrs,  140 


Cmmm         Academic-normal,  trade,  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 


Including  Normal,  Practice,  and  Summer  Schools,   1460 
Graduates,  2142;  ex-students,  about  8000 
RMvlto  Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt  Meigs,  and  nmny 

smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

$186,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$4,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 

Annual  scholarship HOD 

Endowed  scholarship 2600 

Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  may  be  sent  to  F,  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer, 
Hampton,  Virginia. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  deviie  to  the  trutteee  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
AgrieuUwral  InatUute,  Hampton,  Virginia  tike  Jtmi  €f  doUare. 

payable 
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The  race  riots  which  occurred  in  Washington 
^ce  Riou:  ^^^  ChicEgo  during  the  latter  part  of  July  have 
MUIureT  shocked  and  shamed  the  whole  nation.  That  forty 
persons  should  be  killed,  several  hundred  wounded, 
and  two  thousand  left  homeless  by  the  burning  of  their  dwell- 
ings—all this  taking  place,  not  in  a  raw,  rough,  semi-barbarous 
frontier  community,  but  in  two  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  land, 
one  of  them  the  National  capital,  the  other  the  metropolis  of  an 
important  Northern  State— and  that  this  should  be  made  possible 
by  the  failure  of  the  civil  authorities  to  maintain  law  and  order, 
is  a  stain  upon  the  honor  of  the  United  States  which  must 
sadden  the  heart  of  every  loyal  citizen.  Moreover,  such  events  are 
alarming,  ominous.  If  in  Washington  and  Chicago  mobs  made  up 
of  the  basest  element  in  the  population  can  commit  such  deeds  of 
brutal  violence,  and  bring  to  pass  a  reign  of  terror  lasting  for 
days,  where  may  not  such  things  happen  ?  '  What  town  is 
safe?  When  shall  we  read  of  similar  atrocities  in  New  York  or 
Boston? 

The  all-important  question  to  be  asked  and  answered  is: 
What  can  be  done  to  prevent  such  horrors  from  ever  happening 
again?  Yes,  ever  again.  These  race  riots  of  1919  ought  to  be  the 
last  that  disgrace  the  United  States;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to 
see  that  this  ideal  is  made  fact. 

Without  attempting  to  fix  precisely  the  responsibility  for 
these  two  outbreaks,  it  seems  clear  that  in  both  Washington  and 
Chicago  there  was  a  ''history,"  as  the  medical  men  say,  of 
neglected  opportunity  to  cultivate  mutual  understanding  between 
the  races.  Ignorance  regularly  breeds  enmity,  and  racial  antipa- 
thy always  flourishes  most  rankly  among  the  people  who  are 
the  lowest  iti  intelligence,  in  manners,  and  in  spiritual  culture. 
In  a  democracy  most  of  all,  this  class  of  persons  must  be  en- 
lightened, led,  guided,  and,  if  need  be,  controlled.  Broadly 
speaking,  they  are  the  people  who  make  a  police  force  necessary. 
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They  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  a  mob.  Experience  in 
more  than  one  Southern  community  has  proved  that  committees 
of  conference,  representing  the  best  men  and  women  of  both 
races,  can  overcome  difficulties,  remove  friction,  settle  disputes, 
create  a  wholesome  public  opinion,  forestall  inter-racial  conflicts, 
and,  best  of  all,  promote  such  a  sympathetic  mutual  knowledge 
as  makes  the  growth  of  race-hatred  impossible.  Washington 
and  Chicago  should  have  had  such  representative  councils  long 
ago,  when  it  was  evident  to  every  observer  that  trouble  was 
brewing.  Every  city,  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  which  has 
any  considerable  Negro  population  should  heed  the  sound  advice 
on  this  point  of  Dr.  Moton,  ex-President  Taft,  Dr.  Haynes,  and 
other  competent  authorities,  and  establish  such  joint  commit- 
tees immediately,  without  waiting  for  the  bitter  lessons  which 
Atlanta,  Chester,  East  St.  Louis,  Springfield,  Coatesville,  Wash- 
ington, and  Chicago  have  had. 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  obvious,  absolute  necessity  that  some- 
thing substantial,  unmistakable,  and  unforgetable  should  be  done 
in  the  way  of  punishing  the  persons  who  are  guilty  of  this  in- 
famous bloodshed.  If  Negroes  have  not  merely  exercised  the 
right  of  self-defense  but  have  been  assassins  and  murderers,  let 
them  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the  law;  but  if  white  men— as 
now  seems  undeniable— have  committed  these  crimes,  let  them 
suffer  exactly  the  same  penalty. 

Still  further,  especially  as  we  remember  the  colored  soldiers, 
the  time  seems  ripe  for  the  removal— by  Federal  action,  if  nec- 
essary, though  State  action  is  much  to  be  preferred;  by  legisla- 
tion, if  necessary,  though  the  quiet  common  consent  of  one  com- 
munity after  another  is  far  more  effective— of  the  grievances, 
injustices,  and  heavy  burdens  of  exploitation  and  oppression 
which  the  Negroes,  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  have 
borne  with  much  more  patience  than  white  men  would  have 
shown.  Simple  fairness:  in  the  courts;  in  buying  and  selling; 
in  the  conditions  of  labor,  housing,  and  travel;  in  educational  and 
recreational  facilities;  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote;— sim- 
ple fairness  is  all  that  the  Negro  asks.  Neither  the  white  people 
of  the  North  nor  the  white  people  of  the  South,  as  they  think  it 
over,  will  wish  to  grant  him  less.  No  white  man  who  is  honest 
can  help  putting  himself,  in  imagination,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
black  man's  place;  and  then  the  solution  of  the  problem  comes 
swiftly,  in  the  light  of  that  fundamental  justice  which  is  the 
Golden  Rule  of  love. 
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With  the  passing  of  Andrew  Camegrie  the  Negro 

Cwncfie  ^^^  ^^^  Hampton  Institute  have  lost  a  staunch 
friend  and  benefactor. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  name  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  great 
champion  of  peace  and  good  will,  who  gave  his  every  effort  to 
averting  the  catastrophe  of  world  war.  To  this  disciple  of  human 
kindness  the  welfare  of  the  colored  people  was  of  deep  concern. 

The  school  mourns  him  as  one  of  the  great  Americans  who 
knew  and  loved  Hampton.  The  lives  of  students  and  workers 
have  been  enriched  through  the  years  by  the  personalities  of 
Americans  who  were  truly  great  in  their  love  for  humanity. 
Among  these  was  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Today  Hampton  is  privileged  to  remember  that  he  was  one  of 
its  greatest  benefactors,  but  even  more  that  he  was  a  per- 
sonal friend,  and  that  the  understanding,  affection,  and  counsel  of 
this  great  American  were  freely  given  to  Hampton  and  its  Principal. 
His  memory  is  an  added  richness  in  Hampton's  heritage. 


Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton  was  elected  president,  at  the 

Negro  BiuineM  ^ecent  St.  Louis  meeting,  of  the  National  Negro 

DTMoto^**    Business  League,  which  will  hold  its  1920  meeting 

in  Philadelphia.     He  succeeded  Hon.  J.  C.  Napier 

of  Nashville,  former  Register  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  who  had 

served  as  president  for  three  years,  following  the  death  of  the 

League's  founder,  the  late  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  which  was 
unanimous,  included  the  following  officers:  Honorary  President, 
J.  C.  Napier;  Vice  Presidents,  Charles  Banks,  Mound  Bayou, 
Miss.;C.  H.  Brooks,  Philadelphia;  Fred  R.  Moore,  New  York; 
Robert  R.  Church,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Lucius  E.  Williams,  Savan- 
nah, Ga, ;  John  M.  Wright,  Topeka,  Kan. ;  Secretary,  Emmett  J. 
Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Anderson,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;  Registrar.  F.  H.  Gilbert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Official 
Stenographer,  William  H.  Davis,  Rosecrof t,  Md. ;  Transportation 
Agent,  Albon  L.  Holsey;  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Robert  E.  Jones,  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Emmett  J.  Scott,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Howard 
University,  formerly  Secretary  of  Tuskegee  and  more  recently 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  outlined  a  construc- 
tive program,  which  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  and 
then  was  reported  back  favorably  to  the  League  members,  who 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted  it  Dr.  Scott  said  in 
substance: — 

"The  time  is  ripe  for  the  Negro  people  to  have  a  central 
organization  or  National  headquarters  which  will  do  definite 
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work;  namely,  serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  collection,  com- 
pilation, and  dissemination  of  all  kinds  of  useful,  helpful,  and  in- 
spiring news,  data,  information,  etc.,  that  may  be  secured  by  any 
of  the  members,  officers,  or  friends  of  the  League,  by  any  local 
business  league,  or  by  any  affiliated  National  association;  keep  the 
white  and  the  Negro  press  regularly  and  correctly  informed  as 
to  the  past  and  current  achievements  of  Negro  men  and  women 
in  all  parts  of  America  and  the  world,  and  exploit  the  interests 
of  worthy  racial  endeavors;  locate  and  secure  publicity  for  indus- 
trial, business,  trade,  professional,  manufacturing,  and  other  op- 
portunities open  to  Negroes,  and  encourage  the  establishment  of 
an  increased  number  of  more  diversified  business  enterprises; 
serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  employment  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  Negro  labor;  compile  a  catalog  of  Negro  business  enter- 
prises, including  individual,  partnership,  and  corporate  enter- 
prises, and  give  business  enterprises  fair  credit  ratings;  compile 
and  publish  successful  methods  of  managing  and  building  up 
racial  enterprises;  and  make  a  Nation-wide  campaign  for  life 
membership  at  $25  each,  sustaining  memberships  at  $10  each,  and 
annual  memberships  at  $2  each  to  defray  the  expense  of  main- 
taining a  permanent  National  headquarters  staff." 

Dr.  Scott  also  showed  from  the  1910  Census  figures  that  the 
Negro  in  nearly  all  the  professions,  except  that  of  the  ministry, 
has  less  representation  than  the  white  man  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  his  racial  group  in  the  total  population.  For  example, 
there  is  one  Negro  minister  for  every  562  Negroes  and  one  white 
minister  for  every  815  whites.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  only 
one  physician  or  surgeon  for  every  3194  Negroes,  while  there  is 
one  for  every  553  whites;  one  dentist  for  29,560  Negroes,  but  one 
for  2070  whites;  one  college  president  or  professor  for  40,611 
Negroes,  one  for  5301  whites;  one  lawyer,  judge,  or  justice  for 
12,315  Negroes,  one  for  718  whites;  one  musician  or  teacher  of 
music  for  every  1753  Negroes,  and  one  for  612  whites;  one  trained 
nurse  for  every  4039  Negroes,  one  for  1024  whites;  one  school- 
teacher for  334  Negroes,  one  for  145  whites.  The  League  wishes 
to  help  man  properly  these  and  other  professions  among  Negroes 
so  as  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  race." 

The  League's  *'  Message  to  the  Country  "  calls  attention  to 
"the  great  progress  which  Negroes  are  making  in  all  lines  of 
business  endeavor,  "  and  charges  those  "who  have  some  educa- 
tion, training,  and  small  capital  not  to  delay  unnecessarily  their 
starting  of  some  business."  The  League  pleads  for  "more  and 
better  schoolhouses,  longer  school  terms,  better-prepared  and 
better-paid  teachers,"  and  greater  public  interest  in  "all  matters 
pertaining  to  civic  welfare,  especially  better  educational  facilities, 
better  housing  and  sanitary  conditions." 

It  declares  that  "it  is  necessary  that  Negroes  more  generally 
exercise  the  franchise  and  by  their  vote  help  forward  civic  wel- 
fare," and  adds,  "  In  those  States  where  laws  have  been  enacted 
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restricting  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  this  League  demands 
that  these  restrictions.be  impartially  applied  to  black  and  white 
alike."  The  League  puts  itself  on  record  ''as  strongly  opposed 
to  mob  violence  in  any  form.''    It  "stands  for  law  and  order." 

"The  League  deplores  the  recent  race  riots  in  which  life  and 
property  were  so  ruthlessly  destroyed.  It  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  Committees  of  Adjustment  in  all  centers  where 
the  Negroes  are  in  sufficient  numbers  and  are  working  under 
conditions  liable  to  create  friction."  It  recommends  that!  "the 
public  press,  the  pulpit,  and  other  agencies  exert  constant  in- 
fluence to  keep  down  every  form  of  race  friction  and  save  those 
things  which  help  to  create  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  trust 
between  the  races." 

The  one  dominant  thought,  which  the  League  always  holds 
before  the  American  public,  is  this:  "Neither  of  the  two  races 
wishes  to  exterminate  or  suppress  the  other;  both  wish  to  stand 
abreast  for  the  highest  development  of  all  American  citizens, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed." 


A  new  plan  for  the  Farmers'   Conference,   held 
Farmw.*^"    annually  at  Hampton  Institute,  was  inaugurated 
Conference     this  year  when  the  time  was  changed  from  fall  to 
summer  and  all  the  sessions  of  the  four-day  con- 
ference— held  August  5-8  —were  devoted  to  one  subject,  in  this 
case  poultry  husbandry. 

In  opening  the  Conference,  Mr.  Buck,  acting  director,  said 
that  this  year,  instead  of  bringing  to  Hampton  a  large  company 
such  as  has  attended  the  more  varied  conference  in  the  past,  the 
school  had  concentrated  on  a  small  group  of  community  leaders, 
made  up  chiefly  of  farm-demonstration  agents,  supervising 
teachers,  and  men  and  women  invited  by  them,  who  could  take 
back  to  the  masses  of  their  people  valuable  working  knowledge 
gained  from  leading  American  experts. 

Among  these  experts  were  Professor  James  E.  Rice,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  Cornell  University, 
whose  specialty  was  egg  production;  Dr.  B.  F.  Kaupp,  pathologist 
and  poultry  investigator  at  the  North  Carolina  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  who  spoke  on  poultry  diseases  and  Southern  feeds; 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Treakle,  head  of  the  poultry  extension  work  at 
Blacksburg,  Va.,  who  revealed  the  "secrets"  of  winter  egg  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Gammack,  head  of  the  Hampton  Poultry  Depart- 
ment, prepared  a  most  interesting  exhibit  of  hens,  eggs,  and  devices 
for  the  poultry  yard,  also  giving  demonstrations  in  killing, 
dressing,  and  marketing  poultry,  and  in  the  eradication  of  lice. 
A  demonstration  in  culling  out  poor  layers  from  a  flock  was  given 
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by  Professor  Rice,  and  the  members  of  the  Conference  partici- 
pated in  this  culling  operation  after  having  carefully  studied  the 
characteristics  of  layirtg  and  non-laying  birds.  Mr.  Pierce,  Miss 
Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  spoke  on  the  present  condition 
of  the  poultry  industry  in  Virginia  and  the  need  of  more  extension 
work. 

Altogether  the  Conference  provided  marvelous  inspiration  to 
the  seventy  or  more  representative  colored  men  and  women  in 
attendance.  The  numerous  object  lessons  of  the  Conference; 
and  the  sessions  with  the  stereopticon,  illustrating  types  of  hens, 
teaching  how  to  select  good  layers,  and  showing  how  to  combat 
various  diseases  and  were  especially  helpful.  At  the  close  of  the 
sessions  more  than  the  school's  available  stock  of  cockerels  (about 
300)  were  ordered  by  the  members  of  the  Conference,  as  a  start 
toward  improving  the  flocks  in  their  communities;  and  they 
departed  enthusiastic  over  poultry  husbandry  and  determined  to 
teach  the  farmers  and  their  wives  and  the  boys  and  girls  at  home 
what  they  had  learned. 


With  the  increasing  interest  in  the  colored  public 
^"f^Cofo^''^*  schools  of  the  South  has  come  the  discovery  that, 
Teadiers       °^^*  ^^^^  *®  there  an  insufficient  number  of  colored 
teachers,  but  also  a  woeful  lack  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  many  of  those  available.    These  conditions  are  due 
largely  to  the  great  lack  of  public  high  and  normal  schools  for 
colored  youth,  to  the  short  school  terms,  and  to  the  pitiful  sala- 
ries paid  colored  teachers. 

But  to  meet  the  new  and  pressing  demand  for  teachers,  the 
Southern  States  are  making  encouraging  efforts  to  increase  rapidly 
both  the  number  and  quality  of  the  colored  teachers.  Summer 
schools  are  being  used  to  this  end.  And  the  number  of  such 
schools  in  most  of  the  States  has  in  recent  years  been  greatly  in- 
creased. Literally  thousands  of  colored  teachers  have  this  sum- 
mer been  attending  summer  schools  in  the  South.  Tennessee 
alone  enrolled  1600.  Tennessee,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  Louisiana  are  taking  the  lead  in  thus  building  up  their 
colored  schools.  In  most  cases  the  summer  schools  are  placed 
within  easy  reach  of  the  teachers  so  as  to  secure  a  large  attend- 
ance. The  sessions  are  made  sufficiently  long  and  the  teaching 
force  strong  enough  to  do  effective  work.  In  Louisiana,  where 
this  movement  is  of  most  recent  origin,  practically  all  the  colored 
teachers  of  the  State  have  been  put  to  school  in  most  approved 
fashion  as  the  first  step  towards  improving  educational  conditions 
among  the  colored  people  of  that  commonwealth. 
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171-1  -J     ibi-        Hampton  Institute  has  lost  a  genuine  friend  in  the 
Eidndge  Mix      ^^^^^  ^^  p^.  Eldridge  Mix  on  August  13  at  Col- 

Chester,  Connecticut,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

Dr,  Mix  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  December  1860, 
having  received  his  professional  training  in  Union  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminaries,  after  graduating  from  Williams  College 
in  1854.  His  longest  pastorate  (1867-81)  was  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  after  which  he  served  in  various  places, 
coming  to  Hampton  as  assistant  chaplain  in  1914.  He  had  always 
been  a  devoted  friend  of  the  school  and  a  warm  admirer  of  General 
Armstrong,  so  that  he  was  most  happy  to  find  this  opportunity 
for  direct  service  in  the  work  for  the  colored  people. 

The  very  presence  of  Dr.  Mix  on  the  school  grounds  during 
the  year  of  his  active  service  and  during  his  frequent  helpful 
visits  thereafter  was  felt  by  everyone  he  met  to  be  a  benediction. 
Few  men  surpassed  him  in  graciousness  or  kindliness  of  spirit. 
In  him  the  colored  people  had  a  friend  who  knew  no  barriers  of 
race  or  creed,  and  it  was  not  only  on  the  school  campus  that  he 
showed  this  friendship.  In  Farmville,  Va.,  where  he  has  lived 
since  1915  with  his  daughter,  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  he  was  ever  quietly  working  for  the  good  of  the  colored 
people,  and  only  recently  was  instrumental  in  forwarding  some 
splendid  work  among  them  by  the  teachers  and  students  of  the 
Normal  School;  two  years  ago,  when  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
he  spoke,  with  Hampton's  Chaplain,  Mr.  Fenninger,  to  the  Methodist 
Conference  concerning  the  conference  of  colored  ministers  held 
annually  at  Hampton. 

The  school  seemed  like  home  to  him,  he  said,  and  was  always 
close  to  his  heart.  All  who  knew  Dr.  Mix  will  miss  his  benign 
and  gracious  presence  and  his  Christian  spirit  of  helpfulness. 


NATION-WIDE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  NEGROES 

BY  WILUA^l  ANTHONY  AERY 

THE  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancemant  of  Colored  People  was  cele- 
brated in  Cleveland,  from  June  21  to  June  28,  with  a  series  of 
public  meetings  at  which  prominent  white  and  colored  leaders 
spoke  frankly  on  questions  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the 
race,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  A  partial  list  of  conference 
topics  follows:  "The  Negro  and  the  War";  "Publicity";  "Ne- 
gro Soldiers  Overseas";  " The  Negro  in  Labor  and  Industry"; 
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"  Rural  Conditions  of  Labor  ";  "The  Negro  Migration  and  Labor 
Readjustment' ' ;  "  Education  and  Social  Welfare' ' ; "  Jimcrowism' ' ; 
'* Related  National  Programs  ";  ''Votes  for  all ";  "Organization 
and  Race  Progress'';  and  "Anti-Lynching  Program."  To  the 
Cleveland  meeting  there  came  302  delegates  from  115  branches, 
scattered  through  32  States. 

John  R.  Shillady,  secretary  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  stated  that 
in  January  1919,  there  were  229  branches  with  62,200  members. 
In  Texas  there  were,  a  year  ago,  4  branches  with  600  members; 
now  there  are  24  branches  with  ov6r  5300  members.  In  June 
1919,  there  were  in  the  Southern  States  113  branches  with  23,500 
members.  Within  a  very  short  time  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  member- 
ship in  Birmingham  rose  from  80  to  600. 

"A  Federal  law  against  lynching  is  wanted,"  said  Mr. 
Shillady.  "There  should  be  a  Congressional  investigation 
of  lynching.  The  best  element  among  the  white  people  of  the 
South  wishes  to  have  lynching  stopped,  but  feels  that  it  cannot 
do  this  unaided.  Lynching  will  be  overcome  eventually  by  the 
creation  of  sound  public  opinion." 

A  Negro  leader  from  one  of  the  relatively  wealthy  communi- 
ties of  Georgia  reported  on  the  hardships  of  Negro  farmers  and 
tenants  who  are  compelled  to  accept  one-sided  labor  contracts. 
These  men  are  literally  robbed  at  the  end  of  the  crop  season.  He 
asked  the  members  of  the  Cleveland  Conference  to  give  him 
methods  which  he  could  use— and  still  live !  He  declared  that 
the  men  who  attempt  to  run  away  from  their  hard  farm  life  are 
hunted  down  by  sheriffs  and  that  the  juries  and  courts  are  all 
£  gainst  the  Negroes  who  seek  to  get  away  from  oppressive  con- 
tracts. His  closing  words,  however,  were  significant  of  the 
black  man's  inherent  loyalty,  "  I  am  for  Georgia  and  the  rest  of 
the  South." 

Principal  H.  A.  Hunt  of  the  High  and  Industrial  School, 
Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  stated  that  men  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
all  their  troubles  do  not  come  from  without.  Men  usually  get 
what  they  can  hold.  He  spoke  of  the  danger  which  arises  from 
the  Negro  *'  fixer,"  that  is,  a  Negro  who  attempts  to  give  white 
people  ''inside  information"  concerning  the  doings  of  Negroes. 
Principal  Hunt  said:  ''The  scales  are  falling  from  the  eyes  of 
common  men,  who  are  now  ready  to  follow  sound  leaders.  Labor, 
on  account  of  its  scarity,  is  becoming  more  and  more  free." 

Bishop  Wilbur  P.  Thirkield  said  that  the  South  will  never 
come  to  its  best  until  it  does  away  with  all  forms  of  injustice 
toward  the  Negro.  Then  he  outlined  the  elements  of  a  construc- 
tive program—  "  decent  housing  for  Negroes;  fair  wages,  decently 
paid;  fair  division  of  public  funds  for  both  races;  even-handed 
justice  in  the  courts;  and  elimination  of  mob  violence.'' 
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Professor  George  A,  Towns  of  Atlanta  University,  who 
spoke  on ''The  Rural  Conditions  of  Georgia,''  pointed  out  that 
Negroes  migrated  from  the  South  on  account  of  lack  of  educa- 
tional facilities,  undue  persecutions,  and  high  rents.  He  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  conditions  existing  in  a  number  of  counties 
in  Georgia,  where  Negroes  suffer  great  hardship  at  the  hands 
of  local  whites.  One  way  in  which  the  Negroes  have  retaliated 
against  unjust  treatment  has  been  to  refuse  to  work  the  lands  of 
men  who  have  been  unduly  harsh.  A  number  of  cotton  planters 
have  been  unable,  even  during  the  present  season,  to  have  any  of 
their  cotton  cultivated.  Literally,  today,  hundreds  of  acres  of 
good  land  in  Georgia  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  Negro  labor.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  landlords 
are  now  willing  to  break  up  plantations.  Many  Negroes,  more- 
over, are  enjoying  for  the  first  time  the  opportunity  of  being 
able  to  buy  valuable  farm  land. 

Miss  Eva  D.  Bowles,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  officers  of  the 
Colored  Division  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  spoke  on  ''The  Colored 
Woman  and  Her  Part  in  the  War. ' '  Seven  years  ago  Miss  Bowles 
was  called  to  New  York  to  engage  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work.  Since 
then  she  has  been  actively  engaged  in  making  the  country  feel 
the  needs  of  colored  girls.  "There  are  various  ways  of  fighting, 
said  Miss  Bowles;  namely,  fighting  through  honesty,  through 
the  use  of  hostess  houses,  by  giving  colored  women  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  everything  that  other  women  are  allowed  to 
do,  and  by  producing  colored  leadership/'  Miss  Bowles  outlined 
the  rapid  development  of  the  National  Y.  W.  C.  A.  program. 

Within  a  very  short  time,  at  one  of  its  evening  meetings, 
over  $12,000  was  subscribed  in  cash  pledges  for  the  support  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
The  branches  subscribing  $100  are  scattered  from  coast  to  coast 
and  include  many  branches  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 
The  following  subscriptions  were  especially  significant:  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C,  $200  each;  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  $250  each;  Cleveland,  0.,  and  New  York  City, 
$500  each;  and  Washington,  D.  C,  $1000. 

Leo  M.  Favrot,  state  supervisor  of  Negro  schools  in  Louisiana, 
outlined  some  of  the  constructive  work  which  has  been  done 
during  the  administration  of  T.  H.  Harris,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  Louisiana.  He  referred  to  the  general 
indifference  of  the  South  to  education  up  to  twenty  years  ago. 
In  1899,  for  example,  Louisiana  appropriated  for  school  purposes 
about  $1,000,000;  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
$7,000,000  were  set  aside.  During  the  same  period  the  school 
enrollment  and  school  attendance  doubled,  although  the  school 
population  increased  only  about  twenty  per  cent. 
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The  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  headed  by  Bishop  John 
Hurst.    Its  report  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :— 

**  A  vote  for  every  Negro  man  and  woman  on  the  same  terms 
as  for  white  men  and  women 

"An  equal  chance  to  acquire  the  kind  of  an  education  that 
will  enable  the  Negro  to  use  his  vote  wisely 

**  A  fair  trial  in  the  courts  tor  every  Negro  by  judges  in 
whose  election  Negroes  participated  ^ 

"  A  right  to  sit  upon  the  juries  which  pass  judgment  upon 
Negroes 

"Defense  against  lynching  and  burning  at  the  hands  of 
mobs 

"Equal  and  unsegregated  service  on  railroads  and  other 
public  carriers 

"  Equal  right  to  the  use  of  public  parks,  libraries,  and  other 
community  services  for  which  the  Negro  is  taxed 

"An  equal  chance  for  a  livelihood  in  public  and  private 
employment 

"Abolition  of  color-hyphenation  and  the  substitution  of 
'  straight  Americanism  "' 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  also  asked 
for  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the  treatment  of  colored 
soldiers  at  home  and  abroad.    The  report  added:— 

"We  are  opposed  to  race  segregation  in.  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  since  it  cheats  our  Government  of  that 
which  is  best  in  discipline  and  spirit,  but,  if  that  separation  is 
provided  by  law,  we  demand  a  full  division  in  the  Army,  to  be 
officered  from  top  to  bottom  by  colored  men.'' 

Miss  Mary  White  Ovington  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  awarded  pennants  to 
thirty-odd  branches  that  had  gone  "  over  the  top  "  in  the  recent 
membership  drive  for  an  additional  100,000  members.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  now  about  70,000  strong.  Many  more  branches  will 
reach  their  membership  quotas  very  soon. 

Invitations  for  the  1920  meeting  were  extended  to  the  Asso- 
ciation by  Governor  Dorsey  of  Georgia,  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta, 
and  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Invitations  also  came 
from  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Des  Moines,  Philadelphia,  Chattanooga, 
Montgomery,  Milwaukee,  and  Evanston.  The  Committee  on 
Time  and  Place  finally  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Conference 
that  the  1920  meeting  should  be  held  in  Atlanta,  provided  the 
Board  of  Directors  agreed  to  this  arrangement 

The  Atlanta  branch  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  was  organized 
about  three  years  ago,  and  was  reorganized  on  July  19,  1918, 
with  71  members.  Now  the  membership  is  in  excess  of  2600. 
J.  B.  Williams,  president  of  the  Atlanta  branch,  declared  that 
"  Negro  disfranchisement  is  due  in  part  to  the  indifference  of 
the  Negro  to  his  own  situation."  There  are  now  about  60,000  to 
65,000  Negroes  in  Atlanta.    A  short  time  ago  there  were  only 
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400  Negroes  in  Atlanta  registered  for  voting.  This  number, 
within  a  short  time,  was  raised  to  2900.  The  colored  women  of 
Atlanta  were  very  active  in  increasing  the  Negro  registration. 

The  proposed  budget  for  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  is  $62,000,  which 
includes  $10,000  for  anti-lynching  work.  Mr.  Shillady  declared 
that  the  Association  needed  a  minimum  budget  of  $100,000. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard  delivered  a  forceful  address,  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  idea  of  having  Negroes  adopt  a  policy  of  non- 
resistance.  Mr.  Villard  said:  "The  Nazarean  standard  can 
well  be  applied  to  Negroes  in  America,  who  ask  no  special 
privileges.  The  Negro  asks  for  only  what  is  vouchsafed  to  other 
men.  He  wishes  to  live  and  let  live.  If  he  pays  for  courts,  for 
police  protection,  for  schools,  and  for  land,  he  wishes  that  these 
shall  be  his.  The  principle  of  '  no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion '  is  true  Americanism  and  not  Bolshevism. 

"How  would  the  Saviour  deal  with  the  Negro  problem? 
Surely  he  would  express  no  hate,  no  dislike,  no  prejudice.  He 
would  be  swayed  by  no  economic  jealousy.  He  would  ease  pain, 
sooth,  purify,  and  uplift  the  spirits  of  men.  ...  The  Negro 
can  endure  injustice  in  humility.  He  must  speak  out,  however, 
more  and  more  earnestly  and  openly.  He  must  bear  all  bitter- 
ness in  the  spirit  of  the  meek  and  lowly  One.  There  is  no 
weapon  so  dangerous  as  the  one  of  non-resistance. 

"  If  the  Negro  resorts  to  the  sword,  then  he  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.  The  utmost  fortitude  and  self-control  are  called  for 
when  men  are  burned  at  the  stake.  There  is  no  other  way  but 
the  moral  way  to  make  headway.  Protest  by  day  and  by  night 
through  every  means,  but  never  engage  in  reprisal  by  force. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  resistance  save  by  the  weapons  of  the 
spirit.    Justice  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  injustice  or  force.'' 

James  Weldon  Johnson,  who  is  field  secretary  of  the  N.  A. 
A.  C.  P.,  said:  "The  Negro  must  think  his  own  problems 
through.  He  must  know  what  he  is  going  after.  Negroes  must 
find  out  what  they  want  to  do;  then  how  to  do  it.  Prejudice  is 
often  thought  of  as  something  in  the  air  that  strikes  the  Negro. 
Prejudice,  however,  is  a  well-thought-out  propaganda. 

"  Negroes  can  agree  on  what  they  want  and  on  the  methods 
to  be  employed.  Negroes  lack  the  means  of  getting  what  they 
want.  They  laok  the  machine  for  putting  into  effect  what 
they  want.  Their  dreams  of  democracy  are  vanishing.  Those 
who  control  the  world  do  not  dream  dreams,  but  they  control  the 
machine.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  seek  a  panacea.  Some  have 
advocated  education;  some,  political  power;  and  some,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money.    There  is,  however,  no  panacea. 

"The  machine  which  the  Negro  needs  is  National  organization. 
Through  this  machine  the  Negro  can  exercise  force.    All  changes 
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are  brought  about  through  force.  The  Negro  must  have  the  means 
of  applying  the  force  inherent  in  the  Negro  race." 

Mr.  Johnson  referred  to  the  good  working  relation  which  has 
been  developed  between  the  National  headquarters  and  the 
branches.  He  pointed  out  some  of  the  victories  which  have  been 
won  for  colored  people  in  the  South,  through  organized  effort, 
which  has  brought  together  many  groups  with  different  interests. 
''Truth  and  right/'  he  said,  "should  be  set  squarely  before  men. 
The  ^egro  is  struggling  against  organized  propaganda.  He  must 
get  a  perfect  machine  through  which  his  strength  may  be  used. 
The  solving  of  individual  problems,  contrary  to  common  report, 
does  not  solve  the  fundamental  problems  df  the  race.  The  case 
of  Anthony  Crawford,  who  owned  $30,000  of  property  and  who 
was  lynched  at  Abbyville,  S.  C,  shows  this.  No  Negroes  are 
really  free  or  emancipated  or  safe,  while  one  Negro  may  be  per- 
secuted in  Mississippi.  *  *  * 

**It  has  been  projected  into  the  public  mind  that  Negroes  are 
lynched  on  account  of  rape.  This  propaganda  serves  as  an  excuse 
for  sections  that  commit  lynchings.  And  what  has  been  the 
effect?  Many  people  have  become  apathetic  toward  the  Negro. 
The  facts  show,  however,  that  it  is  false  to  couple  the  idea  of 
Negro  with  rape." 

Dr.  Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  president  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  awarded  the  Spingarn  medal  to  Archibald  H.  6rimk6 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Grimk6  has  served  as  consul  to  Santo  Domingo 
and  has  also  served  as  president  of  the  National  Negro  Academy. 
He  has  rendered  distinguished  service  to  the  colored  people  through 
his  Congressional  vigilance  work  in  Washington.  "This  medal," 
said  Dr.  Thwing,  "is  given  for  a  life  and  a  service  of  threescore 
years  and  more — not  a  life  of  force,  but  one  of  intelligence." 

Mr.  Grimk6,  in  accepting  the  medal  "for  merit,"  declared 
that  he  had  never  rendered  service  to  his  kind  or  his  race  with  the 
idea  of  receiving  any  reward  or  honor.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  besieged  by  those  who  have  suffered  wrongs.  People  from 
many  places  have  come  to  his  home  during  the  recent  years  seek- 
ing his  assistance.  In  his  attempts  to  help  others  he  encountered 
in  many  of  the  offices  at  Washington  great  pride  and  insolence  in 
his  presentation  of  the  cases  of  poor  boys  and  girls. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Conference  the  dis- 
cussion centered  in  anti-lynching.  Dr.  G.  A.  Gregg,  president  of 
the  Kansas  City  branch,  Rev.  Pezavia  O'Connell  of  Cleveland^ 
and  Walter  F.  White,  assistant  secretary  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. , 
were  the  speakers.  Some  of  the  details  of  lynchings  were  vividly 
presented  by  Mr.  White,  who  has  made  a  very  careful  investiga- 
tion of  many  of  the  lynchings,  including  several  of  the  burnings 
of  Negroes. 
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TheN.  A.  A.  C.  P.  has  as  its  platform  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  12,000,000  colored  men,  women,  and  fhildren  by 
carrying  on  an  organized  campaign  against  all  forms  of  injustice 
and  in  favor  of  better  educational,  industrial,  and  political  oppor- 
tunities. James  Weldon  Johnson  said :  '  'The  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  for  Colored  Poople  used  to  be  disparaged  as  an 
association  of  radicals,  seeking  abstract  rights,  but  abstract  rights 
are  fundamental.  For  example,  one  may  get  money,  but  property 
rights  depend  on  abstract  rights.  A  new  spirit  has  seized  the 
South." 


RACE  RELATIONS 

COMMENT  IN  THE  NEGRO  PRESS 

THE  great  big  lesson  of  the  Chicago  and  Washington  riots  is 
that  white  men  and  colored  men  must  co5perate,  and  that 
means,  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  that  white  men  must  no 
longer  seek  to  settle  the  race  question  without  the  Negro  himself. 
This  is  perfectly  fair  and  in  the  interest  of  both. 

— Southwestern  Christian  Advocate 

THESE  are  times  which  call  for  great  caution,  patience,  and 
coolness.  Instead  of  encouraging  race  hate  and  friction, 
we  should  cultivate  the  very  best  spirit  of  friendliness,  one  with 
the  other.  —Newport  News  Star 

WHEN  all  is  said  and  done  no  real  difference  of  interest  exists 
between  white  and  black  Americans,  and  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  such  outbreaks  as  the  Washington  riots.  If  each  race 
will  remember  that  this  country  belongs  to  both,  and  that  the 
color  of  skin  is  an  accident  of  birth,  the  tough  white  man  cannot 
stir  up  trouble,  nor  can  the  tough  black  man  by  any  act  of  his, 
light  the  conflagration  that  threatens  to  destroy  their  common  so- 
ciety. Our  only  plea  on  behalf  of  the  colored  man  is  '  'Give  him  tol- 
erance and  j  ustice. ' '  Nothing  more  nor  less.  —  Cleveland  Advocate 

THE  latest  outcome  of  the  situation  in  Washington  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Central  Advisory  Committee  by  representative 
colored  citizens,  the  function  of  which  is  to  collate  and  present 
to  Congress  and  to  the  country  the  exact  facts  in  connection  with 
the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  riot,  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  race  relations  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  make 
some  practical  recommendations  looking  to  the  betterment  of  the 
civic  status  of  the  more  than  100,000  colored  colored  citizens  of 
the  capital.  —New  York  Age 
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IT  IS  especially  desirable  that  the  better  thinkin&r  of  our  people 
get  together  throughout  the  country  and  use  their  influence  to 
the  utmost*  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  to  all  those  of  the 
race  that  are  reachable  the  infinite  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
sober  and  intelligent  disposition  toward  the  opposite  race,  and 
thereby  assist  most  materially  the  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth 
by  the  proper  authorities  to  stem  what  seems  to  be  a  steadily  ris- 
ing tide  of  racial  unrest.  It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

— Indianapolis  Freeman 

OTHER  PRESS  COMMENT 

THESE  riots  have  a  lesson  that  the  whites  should  take  to  their 
souls.  It  is  that  each  one  of  us  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
community  in  dealing  with  our  colored  fellow-citizens.  Every 
time  a  white  man  insults  a  Negro,  every  time  he  conveys  by  his 
conduct  an  overweening  sense  of  his  race  superiority  to  a  Negro, 
he  contributes  to  the  cause  out  of  which  these  race  riots  have 
come.  No  race  responds  so  quickly  to  sympathetic  aid  as  the 
Negro.  No  race  can  be  made  to  forget  or  forgive  past  wrongs  as 
easily  by  sincere  cooperation  and  protection. 

— W.  H.  Taf  t  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

JUSTICE  is  the  key  to  the  problem,  and  this  has  always  been 
denied  to  the  colored  people  as  a  race.  If  these  disturbances 
are  to  be  stopped,  the  guilty  must  be  punished  individually  and 
punished  adequately  for  the  offenses.  Public  sentiment  must 
express  itself  in  unequivocable  terms,  regardless  of  race. 

But  merely  to  allay  the  present  feeling  and  check  the  prevail- 
ing disorders  will  be  only  a  stop-gap.  We  must  go  deeper  than 
that,  recognizing  that  the  Negro  problem  is  a  real  problem,  as 
serious  a  problem  as  this  country  has  to  deal  with,  and  resolving 
to  solve  it.  The  colored  race  must  be  given  the  fair  treatment  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  law,  ethics,  and  reason. — ^Newark,  N.  J.  News 

WE  grieve  over  the  hardships  of  many  subject  people  a  long 
way  off  and  on  occasions  manifest  something  resembling 
indignation,  but  in  all  the  world  there  is  hardly  a  population  so 
God-forsaken  and  law-forsaken  as  our  own  blacks.  Whether  it 
is  agreeable  or  not,  therefore,  the  Washington  outbreak  is  a 
warning  to  all  Americans  that  the  Negro  citizen  is  going  to  have 
his  day  in  court.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  to 
fight  for  it.— New  York  World 

ONE  thing  everybody,  white  and  black,  can  do  and  should  do  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  order.  This  is  to  be  fair  and  square 
and  decent-mannered  with  respect  to  persons  of  the  other  race. 
Trouble  between  two  individuals,  one  white  and  other  Negro,  may 
involve  a  neighborhood  and'  spread  thence  through  a  community. 
The  way  to  prevent  the  fire  is  to  avoid  striking  the  spark. 

—Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Gazette 
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NEGRO  GIRLS  AND  THE  Y.W.C.A. 

BY  E.  ROSE  BATTERHAM 

Of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A   War  Work  Council 

DURING  the  war  how  many  times  did  we  hear  the  word  de- 
mocracy !  We  shall  continue  hearing  it  again  and  again  in 
relation  to  labor  and  capitalism,  and  also  in  the  matter  of  racial 
prejudices.  These  questions  have  to  be  settled  with  the  same 
honor  that  backed  our  soldiers  as  they  went  to  fight.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  in  all  its 
activities  to  stand  firmly  on  the  basis  of  equal  treatment  for  white 
and  colored  girls. 


"THE  RAILROADS  EMPLOYED  HER  IN  GREAT  NUMBERS/' 

The  work  of  colored  women  during  the  mobilization  of  women 
power  to  fill  men's  places  proved  that  the  colored  woman  has  her 
place  in  industry  and  is  capable  of  maintaining  high  principles 
of  efficiency.  In  many  cases  the  unskilled  labor  fell  to  her  lot 
and  we  found  her  doing  very  heavy  work  in  brickyards,  saw- 
mills, and  glass  factories.  The  railroads  employed  her  in  great 
numbers  to  do  yard-work  and  track  cleaning.  But  then  she  also 
found  that  she  was  needed  in  labor  which  required  more  skill,  in 
knitting  and  clothing  mills,  in  underwear,  button,  embroidery, 
and  feather  factories. 
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In  one  place  which  was  working  two  shifts,  white  women 
had  the  day  shift  and  colored  women  the  night  shift  During  a 
given  length  of  time  the  output  of  the  two  shifts  was  compared 
and  the  colored  women  averaged  1500  more  shells  than  the  white. 

A  group  of  colored  women  in  one  city  were  found  dipping 
clay  in  glaze  and  stacking,  chipping  impurities  from  clay,  shovel- 
ing and  wheeling  rock,  trucking  brick,  and  loading  scrap  iron. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  women  were  being  paid  less  than  men 
whose  places  they  were  so  efficiently  filling.  The  wages  paid  to 
men  were  three  dollars  a  day  for  shoveling  in  a  clay  bank,  but  the 
women  who  released  them  for  the  Army  were  given  a  dollar  or 
half  a  dollar  less.  To  prevent  conditions  like  these  and  the 
lowering  of  labor  value  means  that  colored  women  must  be 
organized,  just  as  our  white  women  need  organization. 

Women  have  come  into  industry  to  stay,  and  "women" 
means  colored  as  well  as  white.  Their  industrial  problems  are 
the  same— conditions  of  work,  pay,  hours,  housing,  and  recrea- 
tion. The  adjustment  of  labor  includes  the  colored  woman.  To 
meet  her  needs  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has 
already  established  eight  industrial  centers. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  a  hard-working  unit  reach- 
ing over  a  thousand  girls  employed  in  three  different  factories. 
At  lunch  hours  trained  recreational  leaders  go  to  each  factory 
and  play  games  with  the*  workers.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
is  the  brightest  spot  in  the  day  and  that  the  employees  go  back 
refreshed  to  the  afternoon  hours.  A  pioneer  undertaking  for 
Charleston  was  tried  and  proved  successful  by  the  colored 
Association  there.  Seventy  of  the  members  formed  themselves 
into  a  chorus  that  spent   months  in  training.    On  Christmas 
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"A  TIME  OF  WHOLESOME  FUN" 

morning  they  sang  their  carols  throughout  the  city,  at  the  hos- 
pitals, at  the  orphanages,  and  ended  by  caroling  at  the  mayor's 
residence. 

"All  things  to  all  people  ''—a  city  Y.  W.  C.  A !  When  con- 
servation  was  the  watchword  of  the  nation,  all  Associations, 
white  and  colored,  became  headquarters  for  classes  in  cooking, 
canning,  and  food  values.  Now  that  competition  is  strong  in  the 
world  of  industry  and  professions,  there  are  courses  planned  for 
aspiring  workers.  Complete  training  in  stenography,  English, 
French,  and  vocational  subjects  may  be  had  at  the  different 
centers.  The  city  Association  is  also  the  girls'  big  playhouse. 
Stunt  night  sees  them  all  using  their  ingenuity  in  one-act  plays, 
pageants,  tableaux,  and  recitations.  On  evenings  when  they 
have  a  '* sing"  the  group  around  the  piano  is  a  picture  of  sane 
relaxation  after  a  day  of  work.  Gymnasium  night  provides  phys- 
ical training.  But  the  party  evening  is  best  of  all,  for  then  the 
men,  "  friends  or  just  brothers,  "  come  to  the  Association  for  a 
time  of  wholesome  fun. 

**  I  pledge  myself  to  live  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  char- 
acter and  honor,  and  help  others  to  do  the  same."  This  is  the 
motto  that  guides  the  younger  girls  in  their  club  life.  They 
were  far  from  inactive  during  the  war,  having  junior  gatherings 
for  the  purpose  of  knitting  and  bandage  rolling.    Now  that 
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camping  time  is  here,  their  interests  are  centered  around  out- 
door sports,  camping,  tramping,  and  athletic  games. 

The  rapid  growth  of  industrial  centers,  the  overcrowding  of 
factory  towns,  the  sudden  development  of  army  camps  with  hun- 
dreds of  soldiers  in  quiet  districts,  —all  of  these  things  put  great 
strain  on  moral  conditions.  Thus  came  the  urgent  need  for 
sane  training  of  girls  against  laxity  of  personal  standards.  The 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  met  the  need  through  its 
social  morality  lectures  given  by  colored  women  physicians. 
Under  the  term.  Social  Education,  this  branch  of  work  has  be- 
come established  and  aspires  to  give  girls  the  proper  attitude 
towards  moral  standards. 

A  war  measure  which  continues  active  during  the  period  of 
demobilization  is  the  Hostess  Houses.  With  one  at  each  camp 
there  is  always  a  cheerful  place  for  mothers,  sisters,  wives,  and 
friends  to  meet  their  soldier-men.  Twelve  Houses  with  thirty- 
three  workers  in  all  are  especially  built  for  colored  people.  The 
Hostess  House  has  been  the  kindly  chaperon  of  many  a  young 
girl  who  was  a  little  too  reckless  in  her  admiration  for  the  man  in 
khaki. 

The  financial  requirements  of  the  work  for  colored  people 
were  met  by  $200,000  from  the  1918  budget  of  the  Association's 
War  Work  Council.  To  this  amount  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt 
added  $4000,  with  the  request  "that  the  money  be  used  for 
Hostess  Houses  for  colored  troops  and  in  the  work  among  colored 
women  and  girls  in  and  about  the  camps  and  cantonments." 

Whether  she  be  white  or  colored,  whatever  her  race  or  call- 
ing, a  girl  is  a  girl  with  the  same  fundamental  desires  the  world 
over.  And  the  world  over  she  needs  to  be  guided,  to  be  given 
justice  in  her  work  and  real   happiness    in    her   play.    Now 
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especially  is  this  true  when  the  phrase,  women-in-industry,  is  no 
longer  a  thing  of  conjecture  but  an  existing  fact  to  be  dealt  with 
sanely.  A  great  deal  of  sanity  is  needed  in  relation  to  racial 
prejudices.  ''A  square  deal  for  young  womanhood  "—this  is 
the  biggest  object  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
and  of  no  less  importance  is  the  organization's  desire  to  be  a  real 
'*  prejudice  melter." 


ST.  MICHAEL'S  MISSION 

FOR  ARAPAHOES  INDIANS  IN  WYOMING 

BY  ROYAL  H.  BALCOM,  WARDEN 

OF  the  Indian  tribes  the  Arapahoes  are  not  the  least  interest- 
ing. For  years  they  wandered  over  the  country,  living 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone,  and  became,  with 
their  friends,  the  Fighting  Cheyennes,  the  most  feared  of  all 
Indians  on  the  Plains.  In  1876  they  were  sent  to  the  Shoshone 
or  Wind  River  Reservation.  Being  Plains  Indians,  with  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  hunters,  they  have  not  taken  kindly  to 
agriculture.  They  have  been  difficult  to  handle  and  are  num- 
bered among  the  backward  tribes. 

When  the  Rt.  Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Thomas  was  made  Bishop 
of  Wyoming  he  determined  to  establish  among  the  Arapahoes  a 
work  to  be  carried  out  along  new  lines.  He  desired  to  break 
away  from  traditional  methods  and  make  a  contribution,  if  such 
were  possible,  to  the  Indian  problem.  He  had  in  mind  the  great 
work  of  the  late  Duncan,  who  accomplished  marvelous  things 
among  the  cannibals  of  Metlakahtla.  He  had  in  mind,  too,  the 
failure  of  non-reservation  schools  to  accomplish  the  best  results. 
To  many  it  has  not  seemed  wise  to  educate  Indians  out  of  their 
environment.  Nothing  ever  has  been  or  will  be  gained  in  teach- 
ing a  younger  generation  contempt  for  those  who  brought  them 
into  the  world.  Nor  has  anything  been  accomplished  in  return- 
ing young  students  to  their  homes  aliens  in  speech,  in  dress,  and 
in  manners.  To  many  it  has  seemed  that  much  education  has 
been  wasted  because  of  the  lack  of  a  suitable  ''follow-up'' 
system.  Bishop  Thomas  further  felt  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  approach  an  Indian  tribe  with  courtesy  and  with  a  proper 
respect  for  their  traditions  and  ways.  The  school  which  he  es- 
tablished was  to  be  modem  in  its  methods.  The  institutional  idea 
was  to  be  put  in  the  background.  The  school  was  to  be  a  home. 
It  was  to  be  an  Indian  school  and  home  where  improvement  was 
to  be  the  thing  desired,  not  transformation.    There  the  effort 
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should  be,  not  to  make  white  men  out  of  the  Indians,  but  to  make 
them  Indians  "plus." 

Accordingly  140  acres  of  land  were  purchased  and  a  Mission 
established  under  the  name  of  St.  Michael's  Mission.  During 
the  summer  of  1917  several  buildings  were  erected.  Indian  work 
is  always  slow  and  it  was  naturally  felt  that  it  would  take  many 
years  of  work  among  the  Arapahoes  to  make  even  a  beginning. 
Yet  for  some  reason  the  whole  tribe  swung  toward  the  Mission. 
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The  older  people  began  to  crowd  in.  They  called  the 
Mission  their"  Arapahoe  Home."  The  first  word  with  which 
they  greeted  the  workers  was  "  Hethadee, "  and  strangely  enough, 
that  word  has  been  chosen  by  the  Government  and  Anglicized 
Ethete,  the  name  of  the  Mission  postoffice.  It  is  the  Arapahoe 
word  meaning  "good  "  or  "good  place." 

When  school  opened  eighty  children  presented  themselves 
for  admission.  They  were  poorly  fed  and  the  general  health  con- 
dition among  them  was  lamentable.  There  was  room  to  house 
forty  girls  only  and  it  was  thought  wise  to  stress  the  work  with 
girls  first  of  all.    So  the  boys  came  each  morning  on  their  ponies 
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as  day  pupils.  The  Government  officials  looked  askance  at  this 
plan,  for  they  felt  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
secure  even  a  fair  attendance.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
developments,  however,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  attendance  of 
these  boys  was  practically  one  hundred  per  cent,  which  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  driving  power  at  home,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant things  about  the  work.  During  the  summer  of  1918  a 
large  school  building  and  dormitory  for  boys  was  erected,  com- 
pleting the  program  of  construction  for  the  present.  Besides 
this  building  and  the  farm  group,  there  have  been  erected  four 
stone  dormitories  which  house  twelve  girls  each,  sometimes  called 
''house  homes  "  by  the  Indians;  a  large  industrial  building,  also 
of  stone;  a  little  log  chapel  called  ''  Our  Father's  House,"  and  a 
cabin  used  as  a  "  hospitality  room ''  for  the  older  Arapahoes. 

The  daily  life  at  the  Mission  is  practical,  so  far  as  possible. 
The  workers  limit  themselves  to  the  same  conditions  under  which 
the  Indians  are  obliged  to  live.  Instead  of  teaching  the  girls  to 
cook  on  huge  kitchen  ranges,  such  as  they  themselves  will  never 
have— for  practically  all  our  Indians  today  live  in  tents— they  are 
taught  to  cook  on  little  stoves  such  as  are  used  in  sheep  wagons 
throughout  the  West.  They  are  inexpensive,  portable,  econom- 
ical as  regards  fuel,  and  extremely  efficient,  just  such  stoves  as 
our  girls  ought  to  use  when  they  return  to  their  own  camps.  In- 
stead of  putting  in  a  water  system  or  sinking  a  deep  well,  which 
no  Indian  could  afford  to  do,  a  water  wagon  is  run  to  the  river, 
a  mile  away,  in  order  to  teach  the  Indian  that  he,  too,  may  go 
to  the  river  for  a  better  supply  of  water  than  he  is  able  to  get 
out  of  the  irrigating  ditches. 

Connected  with  the  Mission  is  a  trading  store.  It  is  a  cash 
store,  for  the  Indian  must  be  taught  thrift.  The  concept  of  a 
tomorrow  is  the  boundary  line  between  civilization  and  savagery. 
Any  profits  that  may  accrue  are  turned  back  to  the  school,  so 
that  the  Indian  not  only  is  supplied  with  the  necessities  of  life  at 
a  fair  price,  but  contributes  indirectly  to  the  education  of  his 
own  children. 

The  Industrial  Building  is  equipped  to  give  instruction  in 
blacksmithing  and  horseshoeing,  carpentry  and  machine  work. 
There  are  also  found  facilities  for  wheelwright  work,  shoe  mak- 
ing, and  shoe  repairing.  Here  again  the  aim  is  practical.  There 
is  no  desire  to  teach  the  Indian  youth  the  trades,  for  as  a  rule  he 
does  not  take  kindly  to  trades.  Years  ago  the  Government  de- 
cided and  decided  wisely  to  stress  farm  work  among  the  Indians. 
Carrying  out  this  Government  idea  it  is  planned  to  give  the  boys 
general  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  which  will  be  of  value  to 
them  when  they  return  to  their  own  farms.  Only  in  cases  where 
rare  aptitude  is  shown  will  any  effort  be  made  to  make  mechanics 
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of  them.  An  Indian  youth  who  has  learned,  say,  the  black- 
smith's trade  at  some  non-reservation  school  has,  as  a  rule, 
neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  set  up  a  shop  for  himself 
upon  his  return  to  the  tribe.  It  has  been  felt  that  the  work  of 
non-reservation  schools  might  be  supplemented  by  giving  those 
who  have  learned  trades  an  opportunity  to  work  for  them- 
selves in  the  Mission  shops,  paying  the  Mission  a  fair  percentage 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  AND  BOYS'  DORMITORY 


ARAPAHOES  AT  THEIR  COUNCIL  HOUSE 

of  their  daily  earnings,  the  work  at  all  times  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  skilled  instructor. 

An  effort  has  also  been  made  to  revive  the  Arapahoe  arts 
and  crafts,  teaching  the  Indians  to  do  their  own  work  and  to  do 
it  better,  with  the  end  in  view  of  helping  them  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  civilization.  It  seems  to  those  in  authority  that  it 
makes  little  difference  what  an  Indian  does,  so  long  as  he  learns 
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to  do  some  one  thing  well.  Inculcate  habits  of  industry,  thrift, 
and  neatness,  and  the  end  which  all  desire  will  be  served. 

At  the  Mission  has  been  established  a  dispensary  through 
which  go  each  month  hundreds  of  cases.  A  temporary  hospital 
has  brought  great  relief  to  those  who  suffer.  The  Mission  has 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  physician  who  under- 
stands medicine  as  applied  to  Indians,  and  who  has  for  nearly 
sixty  years  worked  for  the  interest  and  betterment  of  the 
Indians. 

Effort  is  being  made  to  keep  alive  the  old  traditions  and  to 
make  the  Arapahoes  proud  of  their  history,  for  the  little  tribe  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  white  men.    Yet  the  Mission's  workers 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING 

are  not  reactionaries.  They  realize  that  changes  must  come.  It 
is  far  from  their  desire  to  keep  the  red  man  as  be  once  was,  but 
they  feel  that  they  must  come  among  these  native  aliens  with 
respect.  Too  often  have  stronger  peoples  destroyed  the  individ- 
uality of  those  whom  they  have  conquered.  During  these  last 
frightful  years  war  has  been  waged  that  smaller  peoples  might 
have  opportunity  for  self-expression.  Few  realize  the  contribu- 
tion that  has  been  made  by  our  Indians  to  history  and  litera- 
ture—to sculpture,  painting,  and  decorative  art.  Some  of  us 
believe  that  today,  less  than  ever  in  the  world  history,  need  the 
Indian  be  trampled  under  foot  in  the  ruthless  march  of  evolution. 
His  cultural  achievements  have  been  too  virile  and  too  finely 
adjusted  to  be  stamped  out.  He  himself  is  infinitely  worth  sav- 
ing, for  he  still  has  his  contribution  to  make  to  society.  Our 
great  land  can  little  afford  to  lose  the  gift  which  the  Indian  has 
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to  make.  For,  just  as  the  glory  of  a  garden  is  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  flowers  displayed  therein,  so  the  glory  of  a  coun- 
try is  in  the  number  and  variety  of  temperaments,  the  creative 
intellects  that  express  themselves  in  different  ways. 

To  many  people  the  situation  of  the  American  Indian  seems 
today  more  unsatisfactory  than  at  any  time  in  his  history.  Most 
efforts  to  "civilize" him  have  proved  themselves  failures.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  nature  has  drawn  her  lines  of  race 
hard  and  fast  and  that  it  is  folly  to  try  to  change  them  alto- 
gether. Some  critics  have  felt  that  the  emphasis  at  St.  Michael's 
is  unfortunate  in  that  it  has  been  placed  along  tribal  lines.  It 
would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  teaching  Indians 
to  work  well  along  tribal  lines.  Here  in  the  West  the  Mormons 
have  for  years  so  worked,  and  are  today,  per  capita,  better  off 
than  any  group  of  people  in  the  West.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  Arapahoes  will  be  less  prepared  for  citizenship  if  encouraged 
to  work  well  by  the  only  method  which  they  have  ever  known. 
They  have  splendid  land,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
want  for  food  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  as  many  of 
them  do.  Plans  are  in  preparation  for  a  cooperative  system  of 
farming  which  should  bring  splendid  results.  Without  it,  results 
have  already  been  achieved,  for  during  the  last  season  over  500 
acres  of  unproductive  land  about  the  Mission  were  prepared  for 
cultivation  by  the  Indians  th^selves. 

In  all  Indian  work,  the  trick  is,  first  of  all,  to  catch  the 
Indian.  Those  who  are  working  at  the  Mission  feel  they  have 
been  caught  by  the  Indian,  and  that  the  confidence  which  the 
Arapahoes  have  placed  in  them  is  a  challenge  to  men  and  women 
throughout  the  land. 


EDUCATION  FOR  LIFE 

A  NY  effective  system  of  education  must  take  hold  on 
'^'^  the  life  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  designed,  and 
must  be  such  as  to  make  them  intelligent  about  the 
life  they  live,  the  work  they  do,  the  social  and  political 
units  of  which  they  are  a  part,  the  force  and  laws  of  the 
universe  with  which  they  constantly  deal,  and  on  an 
understanding  of  which  their  welfare  and  life  may  depend. 
Report  of  Alabama  Educational  Survey 
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CHRISTIAN  JUSTICE  AND 
THE  NEGRO ' 

BY  ISAAC  FISHER 

TO  define  the  imperatives  of  democracy,  we  must  know  the 
meaning  of  democracy.  Perhaps  no  other  man  in  the  history 
of  our  country  has  done  more  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  this 
term  than  President  Wilson.  One  will  not  be  censured,  there- 
fore, if  he  take  from  the  state  papers  and  the  public  utterances 
of  this  President  such  definitions  of  the  word  as  make  its  meaning 
clear;  and  then  add  thereto  a  few  definitions  from  other  sources. 

1  Suffrage  for  the  governed— "We  shall  fight  f or  .  .  . 
democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  governments."     (Address  to  C!ongress, 
April  2,  1917)1 

*'  Its  citizenship  [i.  e.,  of  the  modem  democratic  state]  is  as 
wide  as  its  native  population;  its  suffrage  as  wide  as  its  qualified 
citizenship— it  knows  no  non-citizen  class."  The  State,  p.  582, 
section  1406) 

2  Absence  op  caste— ''From  the  modem  democratic 
state  .  .  .  both  slavery  and  class  subordination  are  excluded  as 
inconsistent  with  its  theory,  not  only,  but  more  than  that,  as  an- 
tagonistic to  its  very  being."     The  State,  p.  582,  section  1406) 

3  Respect  and  obedience  for  law— "Democracy  means 
first  of  all  that  we  can  govern  ourselves.  If  our  men  have  not 
self-control,  then  they  are  not  capable  of  that  great  thing /.which 
we  call  democratic  government.  A  man  who  takes  the  law  into 
his  own  hands  is  not  the  right  man  to  cooperate  in  any  formation 
or  development  of  law  and  institutions."  (Address  to  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Buffalo) 

4  Protection  for  the  weak— **  How  shall  we  commend 
democracy  to  the  acceptance  of  other  peoples  if  we  disgrace 
our  own  by  proving  that  it  is,  after  all,  no  protection  to  the 
weak? ''     (Address  to  the  (Country,  1918) 

5  Unhampered,  undictated  development  of  all  peo- 
ples—"  We  are  fighting  for  the  liberty,  the  self-government, 
and  the  undictated  development  of  all  peoples."  (Message  to  the 
Russian  Government,  June  10,  1917) 

•    From  Aaaociation  Men 
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6  Widest  opportunity  for  children— "Ours  is  the  coun- 
try of  opportunity  for  the  child.  ...  No  chains  of  caste  are 
forged  at  the  child's  cradle.  .  .  -  No  family  council,  no  local  poten- 
tate, no  fixed  custom  sits  in  judgment  over  that  boy.  He  himself 
is  the  master  of  his  destiny.  Free  education  is  open  to  him.'' 
("What Our  Democracy  Means  to  Us,"  p.  4.  Issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Committee  on  Public  Information) 

7  Justice,  domestic  tranquility,  common  security,  gen- 
eral WELFARE— "We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare  ...  do  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America."     (Preamble  to  the  Constitution) 


Democracy  means  even  more  than  this;  but  this  is  enough  for 
our  present  purpose. 

What  then  shall  democracy  mean  in  the  United  States  hence- 
forth? It  must  mean  a  number  of  things  more  than  will  be 
enumerated  below;  but  it  would  seem  it  cannot  be  restricted  to 
any  narrower  program  than  the  following:— 

(1)  The  enfranchisement  of  women,  under  definitions  1 
and?. 

(2)  A  child-labor  law  which  will  protect  the  children  of  the 
poor  from  exploitation,  give  them  opportunity  for  education  and 
self -development,  and  remove  them  from  the  dangers  of  a  self- 
imposed  caste  of  ignorance.  These  are  all  demanded  under 
definitions  h  3,  and  5. 

(3)  Provision  for  universal  education,  so  that  every  child 
may  be  prepared  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  under  a  free 
government,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  accomplish  his 
own  development,  help  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  be  pre- 
pared effectively  to  assist  in  the  common  defense.  Required 
under  definitions  1,  5,  6,  and  7. 

(4)  First,  adequate  legal  provision  to  protect  labor  from 
exploitation  by  capital,  and  to  give  the  former  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  wealth  created  by  its  forces;  and,  second,  legal  safe- 
guards under  which  capital  shall  not  be  subjected  by  force  to 
tyrannical  demands  from  labor,  but  shall  be  given  every  equi- 
table consideration  demanded  by  its  contributions  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Republic. 

(5)  Legal  machinery  for  the  compulsory  submission  of  all 
industrial  disputes  to  arbitration.  This  is  necessary  to  ensure 
domestic  tranquility,  as  set  forth  in  definition  7. 

(6)  The  naturalization  and  enfranchisement  of  all  aliens  in 
the  United  States  who  meet  the  requirements  imposed  for  citizen- 
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ship  and  suffrage,   and  who  submit  themselves  to  authority. 
Required  under  definitions  1,  2,  and  7. 

(7)  Affirmative  and  negative  legislation  by  Congress  and  the 
States  under  which  the  lives  and  the  property  rights  of  aliens 
shall  be  definitely  protected.  This  is  simple  justice,  will  tend  to 
create  respect  for  law  and  order,  and  will  promote  domestic 
tranquility.    See  definitions  3,  4,  and  7. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  NEGRO 

What  are  democracy's  mandates  for  the  Negro  ? 

There  are  two  questions  before  us.  One  is  :  What  does  the 
Negro  expect  under  the  definitions  of  democracy  now  current  in 
the  world?  The  other  is  :  Ought  he,  should  he,  expect  quite  so 
much?  The  first  question  is  one  of  fact.  The  second  is  one 
of  opinion.  The  American  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  South  in  par- 
ticular, as  the  section  in  which  the  majority  of  Negroes  live,  have 
the  right  to  know  the  facts  in  the  case,  whatever  we  may  con- 
clude as  to  the  opinion  of  men  on  those  facts;  and  any  Negro, 
whatever  his  position,  whatever  his  future,  whatever  his  am- 
bitions for  the  future,  who  refuses  at  present,  upon  a  well- 
considered  request,  to  give  to  his  white  neighbors  the  causes  of 
the  present  unrest  among  the  colored  people;  who,  to  protect  his 
own  reputation  as  a  "conservative,"  conceals  from  the  public  the 
definite  gains  which  Negroes  hope  to  make  under  the  world's 
new  passion  for  democracy;  who,  by  the  suppression  of  facts  or 
by  complete  silence,  misleads  his  white  countrymen  and  lulls  them 
into  a  sense  of  security  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Negro's 
mind,  is  no  patriot,  loving  his  country  and  desiring  its  peace. 

I  must  therefore  take  up  this  task  under  the  conviction  that 
silence  would  be  traitorous  to  the  Negro,  to  that  increasing  num- 
ber of  white  people  in  the  South  who  want  to  befriend  him,  and 
to  the  nation  at  large;  and  under  the  further  conviction  that  if 
I  do  not  set  it  up  with  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
conditions,  which  I  think  I  have,  some  other  Negro,  impatient  and 
embittered  by  "the  eternal  dalliance  with  justice"  and  the 
seemingly  perpetual  compromises  on  the  subject  of  fair  play  for 
the  Negro,  will  state  the  Negro's  case  with  a  hatred  which 
blights  and  burns. 

THE  MAXIMUM  PROGRAM 

In  examining  the  question  before  us,  we  shall  find  that  there 
are  two  programs  for  the  Negro— a  maximum  program 
as  he  has  constructed  it  for  himself  under  the  definitions  cited 
herein  and  which  have  become  part  of  the  common  conversa- 
tion of  the  day  ;  and  a  minimum  program,  including  those 
gains  which  ultra-conservative  white  people  are  willing  to  aid 
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him  in  securing.  I  wish  to  set  down  first  the  Negro's  maxi- 
mum program  as  I  have  read  it  from  his  books,  magazines, 
newspapers;  and  heard  it  from  his  public  speakers,  from  humble 
and  unlettered  colored  men  and  women,  and  even  from  school 
children  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life.  The  mandates  as  the 
Negro  writes  them  in  that  program  and  the  reasons  back  of 
them  are  as  follows:— 

(1)  PROVroE  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  NeGRO  CHIL- 
DREN EQUAL  TO  THOSE  GIVEN  TO  THE  MOST  FAVORED   RACE— The 

table  below,  compiled  from  Bulletin  1916,  No.  39,  Vol.  2,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  speaks  for  itself:— 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA  FOR  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  CHILDREN 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CERTAIN  STATES 

State  White  Negro 

Alabama $  9.41  $1.78 

Arkansas 12.95  4.59 

Delaware 12.61  7.68 

Florida 11.50  2.64 

Georgia 9.58  1.76 

Kentucky 8.13  8.53 

Louisiana 13.73  1.31 

Maryland     13.74  6.38 

Mississippi 10.60  2.26 

Missouri No  data       No  data 

N.  Carolina        5.27  2.02 

Oklahoma 14.21  9.96 

S.  Carolina 10.00  1.44 

Tennessee 8.27  4.83 

Texas 10.08  5.74 

Virginia 9.64  2.74 

West  Virginia No  data       No  data 

(2)  Enfranchise  all  negroes  who  qualify  for  the  ex- 
ercise OF  suffrage.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  of  our  South 
no  Negro,  however  high  his  qualifications,  is  permitted  to  vote, 
his  race  barring  him  from  the  privilege;  although  no  whites  are 
debarred  on  grounds  of  race.  The  Negro  is  willing  to  meet  any 
test  that  is  applied  impartially  to  all. 

(3)  Give  justice  to  Negroes  in  the  courts.  This  needs 
no  discussion. 

(4)  Protect  the  Negro  from  burning  at  the  stake, 
lynchings,  and  other  tortures  inflicted  by  mobs.  the 
complainant  rests ! 

(5)  Open  all  doors  of  industrial  opportunity  to  Ne- 
gro CITIZENS.  At  present  the  rule  is  to  restrict  the  Negro  to  non- 
skilled  occupations,  paying  the  lowest  wages;  to  call  a  strike  of 
white  workmen  if  he  is  admitted  to  skilled  occupations;  to  refuse 
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him  admission  to  the  dominant  labor  unions;  and  to  pay  him 
lower  wagres  than  are  gfiven  to  a  white  laborer  for  doin^  identical 
work.  The  net  result  is  to  confine  him  to  a  caste  of  poverty,  in 
violation  of  definition  2;  to  prevent  his  self -development,  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  definition  5;  to  deny  freest  opportunity  for 
his  children,  as  presumed  in  definition  6;  and  to  subject  him 
to  the  rankest  kind  of  injustice.     (Compare  definition  7) 

(6)  Give  protection  of  law  to  colored  women.  Under 
the  laws  of  the  Southern  States,  intermarriagre  between  whites 
and  Negroes  is  made  a  crime.  I  express  no  opinion  relative  to 
miscegenation;  the  concern  here  is  with  the  effects  only  of  these 
miscegenation  laws.  In  the  very  first  place,  they  have  not 
prevented  miscegenation,  as  the  large  mulatto  population  in  the 
United  States  proves.  The  net  result  of  these  laws  is  to  place 
an  erring  colored  girl  or  colored  woman  outside  of  the  pale  of 
legal  protection,  although  their  white  consorts  are  given  the 
most  perfect  protection  of  the  law;  to  write  any  weak  colored 
woman  down  to  perpetual  infamy  by  law;  and  to  penalize  by 
death  or  long  term  of  imprisonment  any  men  from  their  race 
who  seek  to  rescue  them  therefrom. 

The  constant  fear  of  death  and  torture  by  mobs  prevents 
many  colored  men  from  giving  to  their  women  the  protection 
which  other  men  give  to  theirs.  A  colored  woman  having  a  hus- 
band who  is  quick  to  resent  wrongs  done  to  her  seldom  tells  him 
of  any  insults  or  wrongs  offered  or  done  to  her  by  members  of 
the  other  race.  She  knows  that  she  must  protect  him  in  his 
chivalric  desire  to  care  for  her;  and  she  knows  that  too  often 
death  is  the  portion  of  the  Negro  who  tries  to  shield  his  women 
from  any  wrongs  done  by  another  race  to  them;  and  so  she 
usually  suffers  in  silence. 

(7)  Abolish  the  iniquity  and  injustices  of  the  "jim 
CROW  CAR. ''  Although  he  pays  the  same  fare  for  his  acconmioda- 
ions,  under  the  "Jim  Crow  car"  system  no  Negro  ever  receives 
the  same  accommodations  as  are  given  to  white  passengers,  despite 
the  fact  that  all  separate  car  laws  require  that  the  accommoda- 
tions, though  separate,  shall  be  ''equal.''  No  decent  car,  no 
decent  toilet  facilities,  no  protection  for  the  colored  women  from 
the  meaner  type  of  men  of  another  race  who  insist  on  violating 
the  laws  to  stroll  through  the  colored  car,  inadequate  car  space, 
no  dining-room  facilities,  no  sleeping-car  facilities  for  even  the 
most  decent  of  Negroes.  During  the  war,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sent  Negroes  hither  and  you  to  talk  for  its  cause,  to  work  for 
for  its  cause,  to  offer  their  lives  for  its  cause.  Many  times  these 
men,  unless  they  cared  to  risk  their  lives  by  entering  sleeping 
cars  and  dining  cars,  had  to  sit  up  nights,  and  at  meal  time  eat 
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whatever  food  they  could  procure  with  difficulty  along  the  way. 
This  is  unjust,  and  the  principle  upon  which  the  "Jim  Crow  car  " 
is  operated  is  entirely  at  war  with  the  meaning  of  democracy. 

(8)  Extend  all  welfare  movements  to  whites  and 
Negroes  alike.  All  health,  sanitation,  recreation,  and  other 
measures  taken  for  the  welfare  of  white  people  by  municipal  and 
State  governments  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  colored  people,  too, 
without  any  discrimination.  This  is  Christianity;  and  it  is  de- 
mocracy. 

(9)  Let  the  Government  of  the  United  States  aban- 
don every  regulation  which  segregates  TliE  colored  em- 
ployes OF  ITS  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  FROM  OTHER  EMPLOYES, 
ON  THE  GROUND  OF  RACE.  This  is  caste,  in  violation  of  the  very 
spirit  of  democracy. 

(10)  Remove  every  distinction  of  every  kind  what- 
soever, ON  GROUNDS  OF  RACE,  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  LAWS  OF 
ANY  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  OF  THE    UNION.     This  is   drastic; 

but  this  is  democracy  as  set  up  in  the  preceding  definitions. 

THE  MINIMUM  PROGRAM 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  which  holds  that  there  is  no 
present  possibility  of  the  Negro's  securing  the  adoption  by  the 
American  people  of  his  maximum  program  in  its  entirety;  and 
that  the  most  he  can  hope  for  is  to  secure  certain  gains  against 
which  there  is  not  such  bitter  opposition.  For  example,  it  is 
held  that  the  near  future  will  see  (1)  the  overthrow  of  mob 
rule;  (2)  the  increase  of  educational  opportunities  for  Negro 
children  in  the  South;  (3)  the  partial  extension  of  welfare  move- 
ments to  Negroes;  and  (4)  better,  though  still  ''separate  '*  rail- 
road accomodations  for  the  colored  people. 

The  Negro  holds  that  this  minimum  program  contains  too 
little;  one  group  of  his  white  neighbors,  friendly  disposed,  holds 
that  his  maximum  program  contains  too  much,  but  offers  to  help 
him  secure  the  gains  of  the  lesser  program;  still  another  group 
takes  the  ground  that  if  the  Negro  attempts  to  secure  adoption 
of  the  whole  of  his  program,  it  will  oppose  the  adoption  of  any 
part  of  it.  Independent  of  the  logic  and  the  ethics  of  the  case, 
''these  be  the  facts.' ^  Under  the  circumstances,  "Where  shall 
wisdom  be  found  ?  "    What  must  the  Negro  do  to  be  saved? 

THE  POWER  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  see  clearly  and  which  I  want  to 
submit  for  consideration  to  all  of  my  race  and  that  is  the  power — 
the  sovereign  and  moving  power— oj  public  opinion  in  theaffairsof 
the  world. 
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Let  us  face  the  faets:  If  the  Negrro  secures  the  adoption  of  his 
maximum  program  of  progress,  it  will  be  when  and  because  public 
opinion  adopts  it  for  him.  If  a  city  in  the  South  or  in  the  North 
makes  life  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  for  the  Negro,  it  is  because 
the  public  opinion  of  that  place  demands  it;  if  a  State  gives  better 
protection  to  the  Negro  than  heretofore,  it  will  be  when  and  be- 
cause public  opinion  demands  it;  if  mob  rule  is  superseded  by  the 
reign  of  law,  it  will  be  when  and  because  public  opinion  decrees 
it;  if  the  highest  privileges  of  manhood  in  this  country  are  given  to 
the  Negro,  it  will  be  when  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  decides 
that  it  must  be  so.  Legislatures,  Congress,  municipal  and  public 
service  corporations  are  but  instruments  of  the  public  will,  mov- 
ing when  and  as  public  opinion  commands.  The  case  of  the 
American  Negro,  then,  must  be  pleaded  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  in  the  South,  in  the  North,  in  the  East,  in  the  West.  It 
must  be  pleaded,  first  of  all,  by  the  life  of  the  Negro;  by  his 
patriotism;  by  his  economic,  intellectual,  and  moral  contributions 
to  American  life;  by  circumspect  conduct;  by  a  patience  which 
must,  at  last,  put  injustice  and  caste  to  shame.  And  then  with 
these  as  the  background,  the  Negro's  case  must  be  pleaded  by 
the  written  and  oral  word  from  his  own  race  and  from  those  of 
the  white  race  who  may  be  inclined  to  help  him— pleaded  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season  before  the  conscience  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people. 

WHITE  FRIENDS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  I  see  is  that  there  is  a 
sturdy,  determined,  and  growing  band  of  Cnristian  white  men 
and  women  in  the  South  who  are  determined  that  the  Negro's 
future  shall  not  be  as  discouraging  as  his  past  has  been.  But 
even  these  must  reckon  with  the  force  of  public  opinion.  We 
must  not  grow  impatient  because  they  neither  move  fast  enough 
nor  go  with  us  the  whole  journey's  length. 

In  a  measure,  the  colored  people  are  going  to  show  their  apt- 
ness for  participation  in  popular  government  by  their  skill  in 
having  their  program  adopted  by  the  give-and-take  method  so 
common  in  governments  like  ours.  And  the  measure  of  our 
progress  in  this  direction  will  not  be  our  impatience  and  ill-humor, 
but  our  merit,  the  equity  of  our  cause,  our  self-restraint,  and  our 
persistence  in  asking,  not  for  privileges,  but  for  a  man's  chance. 

A  word  to  our  white  friends,  particularly  to  those  in  the 
South  who  have  proven  their  good  will  for  the  Negro.  The 
thought  that  under  the  beneficent  reign  of  democracy,  he  will 
come  into  possession  of  privileges  long  withheld  from  him  has 
stirred  the  American  Negro  to  the  depths.  He  has  followed  the 
words  of  the  President  as  he  defined,  again  and  again,  the  objects 
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for  which  the  Allies  were  fighting:;  and  this  sanae  Neg^tx)  went 
willingly  across  the  seas  to  help  bring  full  manhood  rights  to  all 
nations.  Back  from  war-torn  Europe  he  has  sent  to  his  friends 
in  America  some  notions  of  the  new  vision  of  brotherhood  which 
he  has  caught  in  the  Valley  and  Shadow  of  Death  **  over  there." 
He  will  never  be  the  same  Negro  again;  and  whether  we  wish  it 
or  not,  he  will  have  his  visions  of  a  kinder,  fairer  world,  day 
after  day,  when  he  lays  down  the  warrior's  sword.  Whatever 
else  they  do  not,  I  hope  that  our  white  people  in  Dixie  who  live 
so  close  to  the  colored  people  here  will  never  again,  as  they  did 
but  yesterday,  permit  them  to  dream  dreams,  to  cherish  resent- 
ments, all  alone.  Mistakenly,  in  my  weak  judgment,  the  Negro 
who  was  willing  to  say  what  the  Negro  wanted  was  set  aside  as 
an  undesirable  citizen;  and  the  man  who  said,  *' All  is  well  with 
the  Negro  "  was  taken  to  be  the  good  citizen.  One  day  our  South 
awoke,  not  only  those  who  do  not  care  for  us,  but  those  who  have 
carried  us  in  their  hearts  as  well,  all  awoke  to  find  that  all  was 
not  well  with  the  Negro;  and  that  in  a  steady  stream  which  has 
not  yet  ceased  to  flow  he  was  severing  the  ties  of  a  lifetime,  turn- 
ing his  back  upon  the  place  and  people  of  his  birth,  and  going  a 
stranger  into  a  strange  clime  to  live  with  a  people  whom  he 
knew  not,  simply  because  all  was  not  well  and  there  had  been  no 
ear  into  which  he  could  pour  out  his  complaints. 

I  hope  that  this  will  never  happen  again.  I  hope  that  the 
South— I  say  South  because  the  majority  of  Negroes  are  here— 
will  not  only  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  Negro's  grievances  but 
that  it  will  encourage  him  to  state  them  frankly  and  freely  with- 
out prejudice  to  his  cause  or  to  the  interests  of  the  individual 
Negroes  who  state  these  causes.  I  say,  not  in  threat  but  in 
prophecy,  that  soon  or  late  all  the  things  which  the  Negro  wants 
to  say  for  and  about  himself  will  be  said.  They  will  be  said 
freely  and  frankly  right  here  in  the  South  by  the  Negroes  who 
love  this  part  of  the  Union  and  feel  kindly  toward  their  white 
friends  with  whom  they  have  lived  all  their  lives;  or  they  will  be 
said  elsewhere  by  colored  men  whose  hearts  overflow  and  whose 
voices  choke  with  bitterness  against  the  Land  of  the  Magnolias. 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  better  to  have  these  words  said— tlje 
Negro's  case  pleaded— right  here  by  colored  people  whom  we 
know;  and  we  can  make  no  greater  mistake  than  to  penalize  into 
sullen  silence,  by  applying  reproachful  terms  to  them,  those  who 
wish  to  talk  frankly  to  our  white  neighbors  of  the  planks  in  the 
Negro's  platform. 

Wisdom  in  this  respect,  and  mutual  good  will  on  the  part  of 
both  races,  will  work  wonders;  and  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  so 
far  apart  in  spirit  as  our  intellects  insist  that  we  must  be  in  prac- 
tice and  in  the  flesh. 
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NORTH  CAROUNA 

BY  THOMAS  R  PATTERSON 

Emerffency  DemonBtration  A^ant.  SaliBbary,  N.  C. 

UNOFFICIALLY  demonstration  work  was  begun  in  Rowan 
County,  North  Carolina,  four  years  ago,  in  a  very  small 
way  among  a  few  colored  farmers,  the  idea  being  to  give  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  an  agricultural  extension  service  through 
Livingstone  College.  The  work  done  was  a  success  and  created 
a  demand  for  its  enlargement.  This  was  impossible— time  being 
limited  on  account  of  school  work.  Because  of  this  condition  the 
farmers  formed  a  committee  and  called  on  the  county  commis- 
sioners, who  heard  them  and  graciously  granted  an  appropriation 
that  would  assure  the  cooperation  of  the  State  and  General  Gov- 
ernment. 

Officially  demonstration  work  began  October  1,  1917,  and 
therefore  has  been  in  operation  somewhat  more  than  a  year. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  some  of  the  results  and 
how  they  were  accomplished. 

For  some  reason  the  average  farmer  has  been  an  easy  mark 
for  sharpers  and  other  unscrupulous  agents.  He  has  been  bitten 
so  often  by  some  scheme  to  make  him  rich  quick,  or  by  some 
agent  who  has  sold  him  an  article  for  fifty  dollars  (including  a 
mortgage  on  everything  he  possessed)  that  was  not  worth  fifty 
cents,  that  when  a  really  good  thing  comes  along  he  is  not  just 
ready  to  receive  it  with  open  arms.  One  case  in  point  will  serve 
as  illustration.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  demonstration  agent 
took  up  his  work,  a  survey  was  being  made  to  ascertain  how 
much  food  stuff  was  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  and  others,  in  the 
county.  The  farmers  became  much  frightened,  as  the  word  had 
been  erroneously  passed  around  that  their  surplus  food  would  be 
taken  for  the  soldiers.  As  a  result  the  demonstration  agent  was 
regarded  as  a  Government  spy  in  certain  parts  of  the  county,  and 
had  much  difficulty  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people.  To 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  was  the  agent's  problem,  as 
no  effective  work  can  be  done  until  this  is  accomplished. 

In  order  to  get  the  work  before  the  farmers  it  was  necessary 
to  form  them  into  groups  or  clubs.  This  was  no  easy  task,  espe- 
cially in  new  districts,  as  the  leaders  had  to  be  won  over  before 
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the  people  would  cooperate.  These  leaders  naturally  felt  that  it 
was  an  invasion  of  their  field  into  which  no  one  else  had  a  right 
to  enter.  Their  fears  were  allayed,  however,  when  they  found 
themselves  officers  in  the  new  club. 

In  some  communities  there  are  three  and  ^sometimes  four 
different  religious  denominations.  The  clubs  meet  in  the  school- 
house,  as  that  is  about  the  only  place  where  they  can  meet  on 
common  ground.  The  first  step  in  gaining  confidence  is  to  an- 
nounce that  since  we  are  to  meet  in  the  schoolhouse,  there  will 
be  no  fees  or  dues  to  be  paid.  This  creates  a  mild  sensation  as 
they  have  never  heard  of  a  club  without  **  pay."  Usually  it  is 
just  the  other  way,  there  being  some  "  little  expense  "  for  [this, 
that,  or  the  other  thing,  with  no  one  but  the  leader  knowing  for 
what.  Fifteen  clubs  have  been  organized,  twelve  of  which  are 
active,  and  doing  fine  work. 

It  is. an  easy  matter  to  start  a  clu}),  but  it  is  decidedly  harder 
to  keep  one  going.  In  order  to  keep  up  interest  in  the  clubs  the 
members  are  kept  busy  doing  something  or  expecting  something 
new.  In  some  of  the  clubs  the  president  appoints  some  member 
to  prepare  talks  for  the  next  meeting.  The  agent,  who  attends 
all  meetings,  either  comes  prepared  to  discuss  farm  problems,  or 
has  a  good  speaker  from  among  the  extension  workers,  or  some 
other  source,  to  make  an  address. 

Another  (hing  that  has  helped  to  keep  up  interest  in  the  clubs 
is  the  matter  of  cooperative  buying  of  fertilizers.  This  is  some- 
thing that  appeals  to  the  average  farmer.  The  difference  in 
price  between  the  old  "time-system"  and  the  new  cooperative 
way  of  buying  in  carload  lots,  has  been  so  great  that  practically 
every  club  member  who  controls  the  buying  of  his  fertilizers  gets 
his  supply  through  his  club.  This,  too,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effectual  ways  in  which  confidence  has  been  gained.  Although 
the  goods  are  sold  for  cash,  no  farmer  has  ever  been  asked  to  put 
up  any  cash,  or  sign  a  note.  He  simply  knows  that  when  the 
goods  come  he  is  expected  to  be  prepared  to  cover  his  obligation. 
So  far,  no  one  has  failed.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  farmer  is 
not  able  to  meet  his  payment  his  neighbors  either  help  him  out  or 
absorb  the  order,  and  there  is  no  loss  to  any  one.  This  spring 
four  carloads  of  fertilizers  were  shipped  to  different  parts  pf  the 
county,  with  a  saving  of  $362.12  divided  among  the  four  com- 
munities. In  the  near  future  it  is  hoped  to  extend  this  method 
of  buying  to  other  things  needed  on  the  farm,  such  as  farm  im- 
plements, pure-bred  cattle,  and  feed  stuffs. 

Owing  to  the  system  of  farming  that  has  prevailed  in  the 
South,  the  farmer  is  often  hard  pressed  for  cash  to  carry  him 
through  the  cropping  season.  Too  often  the  rate  of  interest  he 
has  to  pay  is  so  very  high  that  he  continues  in  debt  from  year  to 
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year,  with  no  hope  of  ever  standing  upon  any  other  basis  than  one 
of  debt.  In  order  to  help  this  class  of  farmers,  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  North  Carolina  passed  a  law  known  as  the  "Credit  Union 
Law"  which  gave  to  the  farmers  the  right  to  form  rural  com- 
munity banks,  officered  and  controlled  by  themselves,  and  in- 
tended to  put  money  within  easy  reach  of  members^  and  on  easy 
terms.  The  first  one  of  these  Unions,  the  Piedmont  of  Landis, 
was  established  one  year  ago,  and  has  been  so  successful  that 
three  other  communities  have  formed  a  union  since,  and  are 
regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  do  business. 
A  credit  union  has  the  same  power  as  any  other  bank,  with  one 
exception.  It  can  lend  money  to  members  only.  Usually  loans 
are  made  for  productive  purposes  only.  This  enables  the  bor- 
rower to  have  the  means  of  repaying  the  loan.  The  monthly 
report  of  the  Piedmont  for  April,  one  year  after  organization,  ,is 
as  follows:—  * 

Number  of  members 72 

Depositors 1 

Number  borrowers 16 

Payment  on  shares $762.53 

Deposits  .      25.00 

Loans 793.08 

Cash  in  bank $141.56 

Total  business .-  .  $943.24 

The  primary  object  of  a  credit  union  is  to  put  its  members  on  a 
cash  basis. 

Last  year  a  drive  was  made  for  an  increased  production  of 
corn.  In  other  years  corn  has  ranged  between  ten  and  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre,  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  cotton  growing.  Twenty-five  men  were  in- 
duced to  demonstrate  on  one  acre  each,  agreeing  to  follow  the 
instruction  of  the  agent.  A  careful  survey  was  made  at  harvest 
time,  and  it  was  found  that  the  average  yield  on  these  acre  plots 
was  forty- four  bushels.  One  demonstrator,  a  boy,  raised  seventy- 
seven  and  one-half  bushels  on  his  acre,  and  another,  a  man, 
raised  eighty-four  bushels.  Many  other  farmers,  cooperators, 
increased  their  yield  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  lesson  learned 
here  was  that  they  could  till  fewer  acres  and  get  better  results 
than  by  the  old  methods. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  schools  of  the 
county,  from  which  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  are  recruited. 
The  agent  is  often  invited  by  the  teachers  to  talk  to  the  children 
of  these  schools  on  simple  agricultural  subjects,  after  which  an 
appeal  is  made  to  them  to  join  the  agricultural  clubs.  Perhaps 
no  better  way  can  be  found  to  interest  children  in  farm  life  than 
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through  simple  agrriculture  well-taught  in  the  schools  and  on  the 
farms. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
demonstration  work  in  Rowan  County  has  been  Dr.  J.  E.  Aggrey 
of  Livingstone  College.  He  has  gone  the  rounds  with  the  agent, 
his  words  of  praise  and  commendation  helping  to  make  the  work 
a  success  from  the  beginning.  He  represents  the  type  of  rural 
preacher  of  whom  there  are  too  few.  He  believes  in  entering 
into  the  activities  of  his  people  along  all  lines  of  uplift.  Demon- 
stration work  began  in  one  of  his  churches,  and  the  success  of  it 
is  due  very  largely  to  his  efforts  freely  given. 

It  is  a  story  all  by  itself  to  tell  of  the  benefits  derived  by  the 
farmers  in  this  county  from  the  aid  given  by  the  Extension 
Service.  The  farmer  is  brought  into  intimate  touch  with  every 
branch  of  the  agricultural  department,  and  any  aid  needed  is 
his  for  the  asking.  One  story  will  serve  to  show  what  the  ser- 
vice means  to  Rowan  farmers.  Mr.  L.  was  buying  a  piece  of  land 
under  the  credit  system.  His  fertilizer  and  other  necessary 
farm-supply  bills  had  gotten  him  to  the  place  where  he  and  his 
wife  were  discussing  the  advisability  of  continuing  their  struggle 
under  such  a  heavy  load,  when  the  agent  came  along  with  en- 
couragement in  one  hand  and  hope  in  the  other.  He  helped 
them  so  much  that  a  good  season  this  year  will  about  see  them 
out  of  debt.  "  You  -have  shown  us  the  way  out,'*  they  often  say 
to  the  agent,  and  "  we  feel  that  we  cannot  do  too  much  for  you." 

Given  a  fair  chance,  the  colored  farmer  will  become  a  greater 
asset  to  the  country  than  he  is  now,  or  has  been.  He  is  teach- 
able and  very  anxious  to  improve  his  condition.  Those  the  agent 
has  come  in  contact  with  are  proud  to  know  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  great  State  of  which  they  are  citi- 
zens, have  taken  taken  official  notice  of  their  existence  and  are 
extending  the  needed  assistance  to  make  them  better  citizens, 
and  to  enable  them  to  raise  better  crops  and  surround  themselves 
with  the  comforts  of  home. 


THE  temporal  salvation  of  the  colored  race  for 
some  time  to  come  is  to  be  won  out  of  the 
ground.  Skilful  agriculturists  and  mechanics  are 
needed  rather  than  poets  and'  orators.  —Armstrong 
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BY  LENORA  ASHMORE  BLACKISTON 

COME,  gadder  'roun '  me,  chilluns,  whilst  I  tells  er  story  ole 
Er-bout  erleetle  lam'kin  what  got  losted  frum  de  for. 
'Twus  lost  out  on  de  hillside,  an'  de  night  was  drawin'  nigh 
An'  hit's  mammy  couldn't  fine  hit  an'  nobody  beared  hit  cry. 

Yes,  gadder  'roun'  me,  chilluns,  whilst  I  tells  de  story  sweet, 
Ob  de  po'  an'  lonely  lam'kin,  losted  en  de  rain  an'  sleet. 
'Twus  out  upon  de  rocks  an'  crags  an'  home  seemed  fur  erway ; 
An'  'twuz  hurted,  col',  an'  hongry,  an'  er-wishin'  fer  de  day. 

By'm-by  de  good  kin'  Marster  'gun  er  countin'  ob  His  flock; 
Kaze  He  alluz  knowed  de  number  befo'  He  tumt  de  lock; 
An'  He  counted  an'  He  counted,  but  sho'ly  one  wuz  gone— 
So  He  said,  ''I  mus'  go  fin'  hit,  kaze  'twon't  nebber  lib  twell 
mom." 

So  He  started  fru  de  medder  an'  He  halt  beside  de  brook. 
Den  He  look  an'  call  an'  lissen,  an'  He  lissen,  call  an'  look— 
An'  He  clum'  up  ter  de  mountain  an'  He  kep'  on  twell  He  foun' 
De  po'  li'l  tired  lam'kin,  er-lying'  on  de  groun'. 

So  He  wropped  hit  en  His  great-coat  an'  brung  hit  back  at  las' 
Rale  early  en  de  mornin',  befo'  de  night  wus  pas'; 
An'  He  tol'  de  udder  sheppuds,  when  dey  all  come  lookin'  roun' 
"Rejoice  wid  me,  my  breddren,  for  whut  wuz  los'  am  foun'.  " 

De  good,  kin'  Heabenly  Sheppud  still  watches  o'er  His  sheep- 
He  watches  whilst  yo's  playin',  He  guards  yo'  whilst  yo'  sleep. 
An'  when  one  lam'  gits  losted.  He  searches  far  an'  nigh 
An'  brings  de  losted  lam'kin  ter  de  sheep-fol'  by'm-by. 

So,  gadder  'roun'  me,  chilluns,  an'  don'  yo'  nebber  fear 
But  keep  clost  ter  de  sheepfol',  so  de  Marster's  voice  yo'll  hear. 
He  am  callin',  callin',  callin'  fer  de  lam's  an'  fer  de  sheep,— 
Now  Mammy's  tale  am  ended  an'  yo'  better  go  ter  sleep. 
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Negro  Folk-Songs :  Part  III.  Recorded  by  Natalie  Curtis 
Burlin.  Published  by  G.  Shirmer,  New  York  and  Boston.  Price, 
50  cents. 

THIS  is  the  third  in  a  set  of  four  books  which  Mrs.  Burlin  has 
completed.  Like  the  others  it  is  bound  in  attractive  brown- 
paper  covers  and  so  arrangred  that  each  song  may  be  separated 
from  its  neighbor  if  necessary. 

Books  I  and  II  took  up  certain  of  the  spirituals.  Book  III 
records  four  work-songs— three  from  the  cottonfield  and  one 
from  the  cornfield.  This  class  of  song  will  be  continued  in  the 
next  volume,  which  will  include  also  some  game-  and  dance-songs. 
These  songs,  as  Mrs.  Burlin  says  in  her  introduction,  were  col- 
lected by  Miss  Folsom  (to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated)  for  the 
various  folklore  programs  which  Hampton  has  given,  and  have 
never  before  been  published.  They  are  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  have  a  very  definite  value  in  the  illustration  of  a 
phase  of  Negro  music  little  known  outside  certain  sections  of  the 
South,  and  even  there  rapidly  passing  away.  c*  m.  f. 

Our  Debt  to  the  Red  Man.  By  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 
Published  by  the  Stratford  Company,  Boston.    Price  $1.50  net. 

THE  title  of  this  book  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  Mrs.  Hough- 
ton's book  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  accomplishments  of 
the  metis,  or  French  and  Indian  mixed-bloods,  and  but  very  little 
with  our  debt  to  the  Indian  of  pure  blood. 

The  difference  in  the  early  dealings  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish with  the  natives  has  had  far-reaching  results,  the  English  re- 
garding the  Indian  as  a  natural  foe,  while  the  French  "from  the 
first  recognized  in  the  red  man  a  fellow-being  entitled  to  consid- 
eration.'* The  colonization  of  New  France  was  largely  by  single 
men  of  good  family  who  married  Indian  women,  and  whose  de- 
scendants, Mrs.  Houghton  asserts,  instead  of  uniting  the  worst 
qualities  of  both  races,  as  is  so  often  claimed,  have  been  a  sturdy 
race  inheriting  the  best  from  their  ancestors  on  both  sides.  Re- 
ferences drawn  from  many  varying  sources  illustrate  the  author's 
contention.  Traces  of  French  ancestry  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
all  sections  of  the  country,  but  are  most  frequent  in  the  North- 
west, many  of  the  fur  traders  and  early  settlers  having  sprung  from 
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this  hardy  stock.  The  difficulties  of  tracing:  such  ancestry  are 
obvious,  but  Mrs.  Houghton  has  painstakingly  followed  the  careers 
of  some  of  the  figures  which  make  pages  in  our  early  history  as 
picturesque  as  any  romance.  Of  the  well-known  metis  of  modem 
times  we  find  examples  in  practically  all  the  professions— Hon, 
Charles  D.  Carter,  Hon.  Charles  Curtis,  Mrs.  Marie  L.  Bottineau 
Baldwin,  Arthur  C.  Parker,  Susan  and  Francis  La  Flesche,  and 
many  others. 

•  Towards  the  end  of  the  book  Mrs.  Houghton  takes  a  general 
view  of  the  French  mixed-bloods  in  relation  to  the  whole  Indian 
problem,  giving  two  particularly  interesting  quotations  dealing 
with  some  of  our  very  tangible  debts  to  the  real  Indian,  not  to 
any  special  group.  The  first  is  from  Mr.  Leo  J,  Frachtenberg  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  says,  "An  examination  of  our 
culture  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  Indian  up- 
on our  civilization  has  been  far-reaching  and  comprises  every 
phase  of  our  intellectual,  political,  social,  agricultural,  and  indus- 
trial life';  and  he  instances  as  positive  contributions,  not  only  the 
Indian  trails  which  have  become  our  roads  of  commerce  and  travel, 
but  such  dyestuffs  as  arnotto  and  cochineal,  many  fibres  used  in 
manufacture,  even  the  use  of  caoutchuc,  as  well  as  the  element- 
ary industry  of  raising  corn  and  potatoes,  without  which  latter, 
Ireland,  southern  Germany,  Rumania,  and  a  number  of  our 
wealthiest  states  (and  it  may  be  added,  the  bleakest  section  of 
the  mountains  of  Syria)  would  be  wild,  unoccupied  regions;  many 
methods  of  catching  fish  and  of  securing  without  injury  the  skins 
of  animals;  such  comforts  as  Panama  hats,  Navaho  blankets, 
hammocks,  moccasins,  dog-sleds,  even  snow-goggles  and  pem- 
mican,  without  which  Arctic  exploration  would  be  impossible, 
and  with  the  perhaps  questionable  luxury  of  tobacco." 

c.  w.  A. 

Songs  of  My  People :  By  Charles  Bertram  Johnson.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Cornhill  Company,  Boston.    Price  $1.00. 

IN  this  dainty  volume  of  verse  Mr.  Johnson  everywhere  re- 
veals an  exquisite  sense  of  delicacy.  One  is  tempted  to  say 
that  the  shortest  poems  are  the  best.  Of  the  longer  ones  the  most 
noteworthy  are  the  "  Ode  to  Booker  T.  Washington  "  and  "  The 
Mantle  of  Dunbar,"  in  which  last  he  pays  splendid  tribute  to  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  Negro  race. 

But  the  poems  are  for  the  most  part  miniatures,  the  poet 
evidently  reveling  in  style  and  subject  matter  of  which  he  seems 
especially  fond;  the  result  is  that  the  whole  book  is  permeated 
with  a  delightful  atmosphere  of  the  intimate  and  confidential. 

The  Negro  element  is  not  so  outstanding  as  one  perhaps 
would  be  led  to  expect  from  the  title.    But  this  does  not  mean 
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that  Mr.  Johnson's  appreciation  of  his  own  people  is  not  keen, 
as  the  following  **  My  People ''  shows:—  ^ 

**My  people  laugh  and  sing, 
And  dance  to  death,  — 
None  imagining 
The  heartbreak  under  breath. 

The  following,  which  he  calls  "  September,  *'  is  just  as  highly 
poetic  although  it  deals  with  naught  of  any  race  or  its  ways  or 
its  many  misunderstood  or  unappreciated  emotions  :— 

"The  bumble-bee,  too  full  with  sweets, 
Falls  from  the  flower  and  futile  beats 
The  heavy  air  with  swooning  wings,— 
The  while  a  drowsy  song  he  sings. 

Volumes  like  these  have  other  missions  than  merely  to  enter- 
tain. They  represent  the  moods  and  higher  aspiration  of  the 
individual  who  makes  articulate  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his 
clan;  and  if  it  were  by  such  productions  that  people  in  racial 
groups  were  to  judge  each  other,  surely  there  would  be  less  of 
strife  and  hate  and  bloodshed  such  as  we  have  all  been  called 
upon  to  witness  in  these  later  days.  R.  N.  D. 
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VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
CONGRESS 

AT  the  close  of  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute Summer  School,  a  Southern 
Vocational  Ag^riculture  Congress  was 
organized,  composed  of  the  vocational 
agriculture  teachers  and  principals 
and  their  Summer  School  teachers, 
with  headquarters  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. The  officers  are  as  follows:  L. 
N.  Neal,  of  North  Carolina,  presi- 
dent; S.  W.  Huston,  of  Texas,  first 
vice  president;  J.  E.  Wilson,  of  Ar- 
kansas, second  vice  president;  C.  P. 
Adams,  of  Louisiana,  third  vice  presi- 
'  dent;  C.  G.  Davis,  of  North  Carolina, 
secretary;  Hampton  Institute,  treas- 
urer; and  Miss  M.  E.  Jinkins  of-  Vir- 
ginia, corresponding  secretary. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT 

AN  interesting  exhibit  of  the  hand 
work  of  the  Summer  School  teach- 
ers was  shown  on  Thursday  evening, 
July  24.     The   work  of  the  manual- 


training  courses  occupied  two  rooms 
and  included  samples  of  free-hand  pa- 
per cutting,  wooden  chairs,  rolling 
pins,  soap-boxes,  and  bread-boards, 
baskets  in  various  shapes,  corn-shuck 
mats,  and  table  mats  of  raffia  and 
pine  needles. 

Stools  and  small  chairs  filled  the 
tables  in  the  chair-caning  department 
Samples  of  the  various  fruits  and  vege- 
tables canned  during  the  course  were 
shown  in  the  cooking  department,  and 
the  sewing-room  was  hung  with  dainty, 
simple  summer  dresses,  while  exhibits 
on  the  tables  illustrated  the  dif- 
erence,  both  in  quality  and  price, 
between  ready-made  and  home-made 
clothes. 

The  art  room  was  beautifully  dec- 
orated with  wild  flowers  and  plants, 
and  the  exhibit  showed  how  art  is 
related  to  life,  including  designs  for 
cushion  covers  and  table  runners,  and 
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plans  for  ornamental  planting  about 
the  house. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  TALKS 

AMONG  the  talks  made  at  the 
eleven  o'clock  meetings  to  the 
Summer  School  teachers  two  of  the 
most  interesting  were  by  Dr.  George 
E.  Haynes,  on  the  subject  of  Negro 
Labor.  He  spoke  particularly  of  a 
study  that  has  been  made,  compar- 
ing the  Negro  and  white  laborers  in 
factories,  which  shows  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  whites  and 
Negroes,  in  the  amount  of  time  lost; 
that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  breaking 
in,  the  Negro  worker  does  spoil  more 
material  than  the  white,  but,  once 
that  period  is  over,  he  measures  up 
to  and  sometimes  exceeds  the  white 
man;  that  he  usually  can  be  speeded 
up  to  a  larger  quantity  of  production; 
and  that  the  accident  rate  is  lower 
among  Negro  workers  than  among 
white.  Dr.  Haynes  believes  that  im- 
migration will  be  cut  off  for  some 
years  to  come  and  that,  in  consequence, 
Negro  labor  will  be  in  great  de- 
mand. He  said  that  if  Negroes  can 
be  trained  to  be  supervisors  and  boss- 
es, who  can  be  in  touch  with  both 
white  employers  and  Negro  workers, 
much  friction  can  be  avoided. 

THE  last  address  was  made  by  Dr. 
Moton.  He  appealed  to  the  teach- 
ers, as  moulders  of  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  children  of  the  race,  not 
to  allow  themselves  to  dwell  on  their 
wrongs  and  become  bitter,  thus  mak- 
ing the  children  hopeless  and  without 
faith  in  themselves,  but  to  emphasize 
to  them  th)eir  opportunities  and  privi- 
leges. Dr.  Moton  also  spoke  of  his 
trip  to  France,  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Wilson  and  Secre- 
tary Baker,  and  said  that  before  he 
left  France  he  had  disproved  the  ru- 
mors about  the  Negro  soldiers  and  had 
succeeded  in  having  them  suppressed. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  of  the 
marriage  of  Dr.    Goodlatte   B* 
Gilmore,    just  discharged   from    the 


Army  Medical  Corps,,  to  Miss  Dorothy 
V.  Hales  of  New  York  City,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Staten  Island  Hospital.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilmore  intend  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  also  been 
received  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Frances  H.  Rogers,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Frank  K.  Rogers,  Hampton's 
treasurer,  to  Mr.  Frank  E.  Upton  of 
Chesham,  N.  H. 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  high 
noon  on  Friday,  July  11,  in  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  in  the  presence  of 
near  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
bride.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Upton  then  left 
Boston  for  an  automobile  trip  in 
New  Hampshire,  after  which  they 
went  to  their  new  home  on  Lake 
Nubanusit  near  Chesham.  Mrs.  Up- 
ton was  for  many  years  a  settlement 
worker  at  Hale  House,  Boston. 

Mr.  Rogers's  third  daughter.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Rogers,  sailed  on  Saturday, 
August  2,  in  the  President  Wilson, 
with  a  unit  of  the  Serbian  Relief 
Committee  of  America,  of  which  Dr. 
Wm.  Jay  Schieffelin  of  New  York  is 
Chairman. 

The  unit  includes  17  doctors,  nurses, 
and  child-welfare  workers,  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the 
destitute  war  orphans  in  Jugo  Slavia 
and  Southern  Serbia.  Miss  Rogers 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Serbian  Army,  and  goes  out  as 
a  child-welfare  worker.  In  speaking 
of  her  fitness  for  the  work,  the  Ser- 
bian Relief  Committee  say's :  ' '  After 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.  S.  from 
the  School  of  Literary  Science  of 
Simmons  College,  Miss  Rogers  be- 
came children's  librarian  in  East  Side 
Branches  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  She  worked  with  the  Red 
Cross  last  year  after  the  explosionff 
at  South  Amboy,  and  at  all  times 
has  been  active  in  settlement  and 
home-service  work,  conducting  clinics 
and  making  neighborhood  surveys." 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 

HAMPTON'S  Principal,  Dr.  Gregg, 
with    Mrs.   Gregg,    spent    the 
month  of  June  visiting  Western  Indian 
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schools  and  reservations.  On  his  re- 
turn East  Dr.  Gregg,  after  attending 
the  Preachers'  Institute  at  Bettis 
Academy,  Trenton,  S.  C,  where  he 
gave  four  lectures  on  "The  Making 
of  a  Sermon,"  visited  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Reservation  in  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Caroline  W.  Andrus,  in  charge 
of  Indian  Records,  accompanied  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Gregg  on  their  Indian  trip, 
after  herself  visiting  the  New  York 
Reservations.  Miss  Andrus  is  spend- 
ing four  months  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, visiting  many  returned  students 
in  the  Dakotas  and  other  far  Western 
states,  in  order  to  learn  at  first  hand 
what  .records  they  have  made,  and 
also  to  make  Hampton's  opportunities 
known  to  the  younger  generation. 
She  reports  a  very  hot,  dry  summer 
on  the  Plains. 

THE  Campaign  Department  has  been 
strengthened  by'  the  addition  of  a 
new  field  worker,  Mr.  Ogden  Purves, 
whose  intimate  knowledge  of  Hamp- 
ton and  wide  acquaintance  smong  its 
friends  should  make  him  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  staff. 

Mr.  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  field  agent 
for  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds,  and 
for  seventeen  years  field  agent  also 
for  Hampton  Institute,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  Tuskegee  Institute  as  Assistant 
Principal.  He  will  continue  to  carry 
on,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  field 
work  of  the  two  educational  funds. 
Mr.  Williams  has  acquired  very  exact 
knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  for 
the  education  of  Negroes  in  the  South, 
and  has  been  a  valued  member  of  the 
Hampton  staff. 

Mrs.  Williams  has  served  as  assist- 
ant librarian  and  has  helped  the  work 
of  Hampton  in  many  ways,  especially 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  most 
effectively  the  pageants  given  each 
year  on  July  Fourth,  and  in  msnag- 
ing  other  entertainments.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  will  be  sadly  missed  at 
Hampton. 

THE  head  of  the  Poultry  Division 
at  Hampton,  Mr.  F.  S.  Gammack, 


has  accepted  the  invitation  of  Pro- 
fessor James  E.  Rice  of  Cornell, 
to  accompany  his  poultry  extension 
workers  on  a  two- weeks'  trip  in  New 
York  State.  On  his  return  Mr.  Gam- 
mack  will  plan  similar  assistance  for 
the  farmers  of  Virginia. 

OF  the  numerous  conferences  held 
this  summer,  Mr.  Aery  has  at- 
tended the  following:  Virginia  Press 
Association's  annual  convention;  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  the  Col- 
ored People;  the  Missionary  Centenary 
Exposition  of  the  M.  E.  Church  at 
Columbus,  Ohio;  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  at  Atlantic 
City;  and  the  Preachers'  Institute  at 
Bettis  Academy.  He  spoke  at  several 
of  these  meetings  and  at  the  New 
Era  Week  Celebration  in  Chester,  Pa., 
as  well  as  at  the  dedication  of  the 
two  new  buildings  of  the  Industrial 
Home  School  at  Peak,  Va. 

Lieut  L.  L.  McLeod,  Instructor  in 
Military  Service  in  Hampton's  R.  0. 
T.  C.  spent  two  of  the  summer  months 
at  CampDevens,  Mass.,  instructing  a 
company  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  there. 

WHILE  Mr.  Fenninger  was  enjoy- 
ing a  vacation  in  August,  the 
duties  of  Chaplain  were  performed  by 
Rev.  E.  H.  Hamilton,  rector  of  St. 
Cyprian's  —  the  colored  Episcopal 
church  of  Hampton. 

VISITORS 

FOREIGN  missionaries  who  visited 
and  studied  Hampton  during  the 
past  month  were  Mr.  William  E. 
Winter,  principal  of  the  Boys'  In- 
dustrial School  at  Yihsien,  Shantung 
Province,  China,  with  his  wife  and 
family;  and  Rev.  Edwin  F,  Frease, 
D.D.,  superintendent  of  the  missions 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  North  Africa, 
with  headquarters  at  Algiers.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Frease  were  especially  inter- 
ested in  Hampton's  extension  work. 

Two  new  members  of  the  Hampton 
staff  have  recently  visited  the  school: 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Doerman,    director-elect 
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of  the  academic  department,  visited 
the  Summer  School  in  July.  Mr.  W. 
K.  Blodgett,  2d,  director-elect  of  the 
Agricultural  School,  attended  the 
Farmers'  Conference  in  August, 
remaining  a  few  days  afterward  to 
study  the  details  of  his  future  work. 
He  will  return  to  Hampton  for  two 
weeks  at  the  opening  of  school,  and 
on  January  1  will  •  assume  his  new 
duties.  He  is  at  present  serving  on 
the  Extension  staff  of  the  Agricul- 
tural School  at  Cornell. 

AMONG  other  summer  visitors  were 
Dr.  Sara  W.  Brown  of  Washing- 
ton, who,  as  a  member  of  the  lecture 
bureau  of  the  Social  Morality  Commit- 


tee of  the  y.  W.  C.  A.,  gave  a  num- 
ber of  talks  on  health  to  the  women 
of  the  Summer  School;  Capt.  W.  H. 
Walcott,  acting  commandant,  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  Ferguson,  assistant  treas- 
urer, of  Tuskegee  Institute;  Mr. 
H.  J.  Calloway  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Mr.  Joseph  L.  Whiting  of  the 
Manassas  School;  and  Rev.  George 
Bragg,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  James's 
Colored  Episcopal  Church,  Baltimore, 
who  spoke  at  the  Sunday-evening 
service  of  the  great  value  of  the  Ne- 
gro "spirituals,"  saying  he  consid- 
ered them  the  greatest  contribution 
the  race  had  made  to  American  civili- 
zation. 


GRADUATES  AND  EX-STUDENTS 


THE  courses  in  agriculture  and 
trades  given  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  the  Hampton  Institute 
Summer  School  proved  very  interest- 
ing and  all  who  took  them  wefe 
enthusiastic  over  the  amount  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  gained.  Among  the 
Hampton  graduates  enrolled  in  the 
courses  in  agriculture  were  Hugh  V. 
Brown,  John  M.  Botts,  B.  Luther 
Colbert,  Hawthorne  Smith,  and  John 
M.  Greene. 

Hugh  V.  Brown,  1913,  has  recently 
accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
Columbus  County  Training  School, 
Whiteville,  N.  C,  and  has  already 
begun  work  there.  Among  his  co- 
workers in  the  same  county  are  Lo- 
renzo E.  Hall,  1903,  who  is  farm-dem- 
onstration agent  of  Columbus  County, 
and  Elizabeth  Johnson,  1911,  who 
is  industrial  supervisor  in  the  same 
county. 

John  M.  Botts,  1914,  is  principal  of 
the  Nottoway  County  Training  School, 
Blackstone,  Va. 

TWO  of  his  classmates  who  took  the 
course  were  Hawthorne  Smith, 
who  is  to  teach  in  the  Charles  County 
Training  School,  at  La  Plata,  Md., 
and  B.  Luther  Colbert,  who  finished 


the  course  in  Veterinary  Medicine  at 
Ohio  State  University,  and  is  now 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  at 
Sobthern  University,  Scotlandville, 
La. 

John  M.  Greene,  1916,  accepted  the 
position  of  industrial  teacher  at  Par- 
mele  County  Training  School,  Parmele, 
N.  C. ,  in  July  and  came  to  take  the 
course  in  agriculture  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  his  new  work. 

TWO  Hampton  men  were  enrolled  in 
the  carpentry  course — Frederick 
Sharp,  1909,  and  Joseph  B.  Tynes, 
1911. 

Frederick  Sharp  has  taught  carpen- 
try nearly  all  of  the  time  since  he 
was  graduated,  and  on  August  1  began 
work  at  Paine  College,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Joseph  B.  Tynes  has  taught  carpen- 
try at  the  State  Normal  School,  Prairie 
View,  Texas,  for  the  past  four  years. 
The  Prairie  View  School  is  the  largest 
colored  state  normal  school  in  Texas 
and  Mr.  Tynes  finds  plenty  of  work 
to  do.  Besides  his  work  as  trade 
teacher,  he  has  organized  a  band  and 
has  charge  of  the  band  music  in  the 
school. 

The  methods  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment instructors  in  teaching  carpentry 
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at  the  Summer  School  are  those 
used  in  building  the  largest  ships  at 
the  Hog  Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  the  men  who  took  the 
course  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  attained. 

THE  following  extracts  are  from 
a  letter  recently  received  from 
J.  E.  Blanton,'02,who  has  been  work- 
ing among  the  colored  soldiers  in 
France:— 

"I  am  certainly  having  an  inter- 
esting time  over  here.  I  have  made 
about  4000  miles  by  auto  and  train 
so  far  in  France  and  have  sung  and 
spoken  to  about  50,000  men.  This  is  a 
most  inspiring  and  interesting  work. 
I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  the 
world.  1  shall  never  again  have  such 
a  chance  to  serve  my  people.  We  got 
here  just  at  the  time  when  these  men 
were  more  or  less  downhearted  and 
ready  to  give  up  everything;  the  only 
thing  they  wanted  was  home,  home, 
home.  Now  when  you  get  up  before 
2500  men  at  one  time  and  all  their 
thoughts  are  in  America,  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  know  just  how  to  begin. 
But  you  soon  get  used  to  it  and  you 
expect  them  to  applaud  when  you  do 
or  say  something  they  like,  and  to 
groan  and  give  cat-calls  when  you  do 
something  they  don't  agree  to.  But 
after  you  get  used  to  them,  there  is 
no  work  on  earth  half  so  interesting 
or  so  helpful. 

"  My  work  is. taking  me  over  a  great 
deal  of  the  country,  so  I  am  seeing 
the  greater  portion  of  France.    I  ex- 


pected no  such  experience  as  this, 
but  it  is  great.  I  am  down  here  in 
the  South  this  week,  but  next  week 
I  shall  be  up  in  the  Argonne  Forest 
and  on  up  to  Verdun,  so  I  shall  get 
a  fine  chance  to  see  the  battle  front. 

"This  is  the  most  interesting  coun- 
try I  have  seen  so  far  as  natural 
beauty  and  native  ability  are  concerned 
If  we  m  America  could  learn  to  use  the 
soil  as  these  Frenchmen  use  it,  America 
would  be  able  to  just  about  double 
her  crop  yield  in  a  few  years.  These 
folks  are  the  greatest  farmers  in  the 
world  There  is  nothing  like  the 
beauty  of  their  hills  and  valleys.  And 
I  wish  you  could  go  around  Langre 
in  the  hop  district  That's  where 
they  raise  the  hops  for  the  French 
beer.  All  of  the  little  farms  have 
fences  around  them, usually  stone  ones, 
and  the  plots  are  kept  just  as  clean  of 
grass  as  a  tennis  court.  Also  the  cat- 
tle here  are  thoroughbred.  I  haven't 
seen  a  scrub-cow  or  horse  yet  in 
France;  that  is,  on  the  farm. 

"  Then  what  shall  I  say  about  re- 
ligion ?  Notwithstanding  any  stories 
about  moral  conditions,  the  French  are 
a  real  religious  country  of  individuals. 
They  simply  have  the  "Golden  Rule  " 
and  live  it  in  their  lives.  I  have  never 
seen  so  much  evidence  of  real  religion 
before  in  my  life.  I  am  sure  now  that 
that  is  the  real  reason  why  God  would 
not  let  Germany  win.  The  French 
life  may  be  a  little  frivolous  in  spots, 
but  France  at  heart  is  the  most  re- 
ligious nation  on  the  globe.  Here  is 
a  proof  of  it— the  finest  building  in 
any  village  or  city  in  France,  is  always 
the  church,  ana  you  find  somebody 
there  all  the  while." 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


AN  INDIAN  WAR  HERO 

fpHE  first  distinguished  service  cross 
-*■  awarded  a  Beltrami  County  (Minn.) 
soldier  by  General  Pershing  was  won 
by  a  Red  Lake  Agency  Indian,  Ser- 
geant Joseph  La  Jennesse,  D.  Com- 
pany, Sixtieth  Infantry,  for  extra- 
ordinary heroism  in  action  near  Cunel, 
France,  October  14,  1918. 

Sergeant  La  Jennesse  retained  the 
command  of  his  platoon  after  he  had 
received  a  severe  gun-shot  wound  in 
his  leg,  maintained  the  organization 
of  his  platoon  under  heavy  fire  and 
directed  it  in  the  overcoming  of  sev- 
eral machine  gun  positions. 

Indian  School  Journal 


NEGRO  ENTERPRISE 

fpHE  latest  and  largest  enterprise  to 
-*■  be  organized  and  promoted  solely 
by  Negroes  is  the  Terry  Holding  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  which  has  been  incorpofated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  a  capitel  of  $750,000. 

The  Harlem  properties  in  question 
are  the  elevator  apartment  houses  at 
117  to  137  West  141st  Street  and  130 
to  148  West  142nd  St.  They  are  the 
finest  houses  owned  and  occupied  by 
Negroes  in  the  world.  They  are  fire- 
proof, with  an  elevator  in  each  house, 
steam  heat,  hot  water,  and  a  night 
telephone  in  each  apartment. 

CoIiunbuB  (Ohio)  Journal 
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NRGRO  PROGRESS 

THE  Atlanta  University  Conference, 
established  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  for  the  scientific  study  of  race 
problems,  has  issusd  a  publication  on 
"Economic  Cooperation  among  the 
Negroes  of  Georgia."  This  study, 
conducted  by  Thomas  I.  Brown,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  and  Economics 
in  Atlanta  University,  is  a  pleasing 
revelation  of  the  economic  progress 
made  by  the  colored  peoi)le  of  Georgia. 
The  report  shows  a  total  investment,  in 
business  of  various  kinds  of  $1,869,- 
651,  and  an  annual  gross  business  of 
$15,062,141.  Besides  the  statistical  in- 
formation furnished,  the  publication 
contains  some  interesting  literary  con- 
tributions by  the  editor,  by  Professor 
Monroe  N.  Work,  director  of  records 
and  research  at  Tuskegee  Institute, 
by  Miss  Rosa  C.  Lowe,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Atlanta  Anti-tubercu- 
losis Association,  and  others. 

A  MODEL  NEGRO  TOWN 

A  town  which  is  wholly  populated 
and  conducted  by  Negroes,  Hobson 
City,  Alabama,  was  started  m  1900  by 
a  band  of  Negroes  who  obtained  a 
charter  and  incorporated  the  town. 
The  population  shows  a  gain  of  160 
per  cent.  No  man  without  employ- 
ment is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  town. 
Either  a  job  is  found  for  him  or  he  is 
required  to  move  away.  The  town 
has  four  churches,  with  a  combined 
membership  of  700,  a  good  public  school 
with  250  pupils,  a  dozen  progressive 
stores,  waterworks,  electric  lights, 
police  and  sanitary  departments,  a 
well-built  jail,  and  a  governing  board 
elected  every  two  years,  consisting  of 
seven  councilmen,  a  mayor,  and  four 
other  municipal  officers,  including  a 
chief  of  police.  It  is  the  only  town  in 
the  State  that  is  out  of  debt  and  has 
money  in  the  treasury.  More  than 
half  the  citizens  own  their  homes. 

Bansror  Commercial 

THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  NEGRO 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C— Columbia,  like 
a  number  of  other  Southern  cities, 
gave  its  returning  Negro  soldiers  a 
public  welcome..  They  had  a  home- 
coming parade,  and  were  reviewed  and 
addressed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city 
and  the  governor  of  the  State.  But 
white  citizens  felt  that  a  permanent 
recognition  should  be  made  of  the 
worth  of  South  Carolina's  colored 
troops.  The  State  legislature  accord- 
ingly appropriated  $100,000  for  a  me- 
morial of  the  colored  soldiers  who 
offered  their  lives  in  the  Great  War 
for  the  defense  of  American  liberty. 
The  Governor  has  appointed  a  com- 


mittee of  seven  to  determine  the  form 
of  the  memorial,  one  member  being  a 
Negro.  The  plan  to  be  adopted  will 
be  one  meeting  the  approval  of  the 
Negroes  of  the  State. 

•  Richmond,  Va.— The  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  and  the  Richmond  &  Fredericks- 
burg R.R.  have  jointly  opened  an 
excellent  restaurant  for  colored  travel- 
lerb  in  the  Broad  St.  station  of  this 
city.  Lack  of  eating  accommodations 
is  a  genuine  hardship  in  Negro  travel; 
and  It  is  hoped  this  reasonable  and 
humane  provision  for  a  pressing  need 
will  spread  throughout  the  South. 

Southern  Publicity  Committee 

NEGRO  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

fpUE  Martin- Smith  Music  School  in 
-*■  Harlem,  New  York,  has  a  student 
body  of  more  than  900  colored  stu- 
dents. It  maintains  a  students'  or- 
chestra of  100  members  and  gives  in- 
struction on  all  orchestral  and  band 
instruments,  as  well  as  voice  culture 
and  dancing. 

Its  aim  is  to  give  all  deserving  chil- 
dren an  opportunitv,  regardless  of 
their  ability  to  pav  for  instruction;  to 
train  professional  musicians  as  mis- 
sionaries to  work  in  conjunction  with 
other  educational  institutions;  and  to 
make  special  provision  for  students 
of  unusual  aptitude  and  talent  to  con- 
tinue their  work  in  more  advanced 
schools  after  they  have  completed  the 
normal  course  of  this  school. 

New  York  Tribune 

NEGRO  INVENTOR 

A  Ne^ro  chauffeur  of  Columbus,  Ga., 
^^  Julius  Hart,  has  invented  three 
aerial  bombs  which  promise  to  net 
him  a  fortune.  Two  have  already  been 
accepted  by  the  Government,  one  at 
a  price  of  $15,000,  while  the  price  for 
the  other  has  not  yet  been  announced. 
The  bombs  shoot  in  different  direc- 
tions, one  50  times  before  the  chief 
explosion  comes,  another  60  times, 
and  the  third  1000  times  before  the 
final  discharge. 

Indianapolis  Recorder 

NEGRO  LABOR 

IDECAUSE  of  the  shortage  of  help 
-^  during  the  war,  Indianapolis  foun- 
dries found  it  necesssry  to  employ 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  col- 
ored men  as  molders  and  coremakers. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  accident 
rate  among  colored  workmen  is  much 
less  than  among  the  whites,  there  has 
been  no  friction  between  the  white 
aud  colored  molders,  and  the  owners 
and  managers  report  that  they  are 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  work  turned 
out. 

Half-Century  Magaxine 
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WhAfilis 


ObjM^ 


RMaks 


An  un^enominatioital  induatrial  «ehool  founded  ixt  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  for  Negro  youth. 
Indiana  admitted  in  1878  -<        "" 

To^farainteacheiTB  and  industrial  leaders  ; 

Land,  about  1100  acres;  buildings,"140 

Academic-normal,  trade,  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 

Including  Noimal,  Practice,  and  Summes  Schools,  1450 
Graduates,  2142;  ex-students,  about  8000 
Outgrowths:  ISiskegee,"  Calhoun,  Mt.  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

1186,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$C000, 000  EhidowmMt  Fund 
Scholarships 

Annual  scholarship $100 

-    Endowed  scholai^hip.   -       -       -       -       -      2600 

Any  contribution,f^ho^tyer  small,  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer. 
Hampton,  Virginia.. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  dwue  to  the  trutteee  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
AgrieuUural  Inetitute,  Hampton,  Virginia,  the  eum  of  doUare. 
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,  Dr.  James  Hardy  Dillard,  president  of  the  Jeanes 

*'iLtitate  *"  ^^^  Slater  Boards,  recently  carried  into  action, 

atBettis  Academy,  Trenton,  S.  C,  of  which  Rev. 

A.  W.  Nicholson  is  president,  a  plan  for  reaching:  rural  colored 
preachers,  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  leaders  among  their 
people.  Some  of  the  colored  ministers  in  the  rural  districts  may  be 
ever  so  illiterate  and  poorly  trained  for  their  work  as  pastors, 
preachers,  and  orfifanizers,  but  they  exert  over  their  congrega- 
tions a  far  greater  influence  than  any  other  community  workers. 
They  may  become  giants  of  righteousness  or  most  dangerous 
reactionaries. 

The  great  mass  of  colored  rural  ministers  are  earnest  and 
God-fearing,  but  sadly  handicapped  in  their  important  spiritual 
work  on  account  of  the  general  lack  of  educational  facilities  and 
the  consequent  failure  to  know  what  the  schools  can  teach  men. 
These  ministers,  however,  know  men  and  women  and  they  can 
get  their  ideas  to  the  people  with  effectiveness. 

Dr.  Dillard's  plan  included  the  presentation  to  over  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  rural  colored  ministers,  whom  President 
Nicholson  and  his  associates  had  gathered  at  Bettis  Academy,  in 
spite  of  the  torrential  rains,  of  helpful  daily  lessons  on  ''How  to 
Make  a  Sermon,'*  by  Dr.  Gregg;  "Ministerial  Correspondence," 

B.  C.  Caldwell;  ''The  Church  and  the  Neighborhood,"  Jackson 
Davis;  "Church  Records  and  Finance,"  W.  T.  B.  Williams;  and 
"Bible  Interpretation,"  Dr.  Dillard. 
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The  institute  lasted  four  days,  and  every  working:  hour  was 
eagerly  used  by  men  and  women  who  craved  that  knowledge 
which  will  free  others  from  their  handicaps.  At  the  noon  hour 
the  ministers  met  with  over  one  hundred  summer-school  teachers 
for  a  brief  religious  service.  Noon-day  addresses  were  made 
by  a  number  of  leading  white  and  colored  people,  including 
James  L.  Quimby  of  Graniteville,  a  white  merchant  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Bettis  Academy  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  fearless 
friend  of  worthy  colored  people;  Rev.  J.  F.  Lupo,  a  white  minis- 
ter, who  told  of  the  interest  of  the  Methodist  Epicopal  Church 
in  the  development  of  colored  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women; 
and  Professor  Drake,  who  reported  on  the  Bettis  Summer  School. 
Rev.  G.  Lake  Imes,  dean  of  the  Phelps  Bible  Training  School 
atTuskegee,  gave  two  helpful,  illustrated  lectures  on  "Improving 
the  Country  Church."  Mr.  Imes  based  his  address  on  first-hand, 
scientific  study  which  he  has  made  of  rural-church  problems, 
especially  in  Macon  County,  the  home  county  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute. He  made  a  splendid  case  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
better  organization  in  all  branches  or  departments  of  church 
work. 

Dr.  Gregg  told  the  story  of  fifty  years  of  educational  prog- 
ress at  Hampton  Institute  and  the  school's  present  outlook. 
"  We  are  facing  a  new  era,'*  he  said.  **  The  end  of  the  World 
War  closes  an  epoch.  We  can  be  sure  of  some  things.  In  the 
coming  years  you  will  see  changes.  There  will  be  more  pros- 
perity. People  will  have  more  money  to  put  into  banks.  People 
will  own  more  land,  more  stock,  more  houses.  There  are  many 
signs  of  improvement.  In  the  South  there  is  a  growing  disposi- 
tion among  white  people  to  give  colored  people  more  fair-dealing. 
There  is  also  more  disposition  among  white  people  to  look  into 
the  actual  conditions  of  Negro  schools. 

''This  is  no  time  to  be  discouraged  or  bitter,  or  to  stir  up 
things  that  lead  to  strife.  We  must  all  stand  firmly  for  truth 
and  justice.  There  are  more  white  people  than  ever  before  ready 
to  help  colored  people.  We  must  solve  the  problem  of  turning 
private  opinion  into  public  opinion.  Men  must  have  in  their 
hearts  nothing  of  hatred  or  bitterness  or  malice.  They  must 
cherish  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  put  themselves  in  the  oth^r 
fellow's  place.  They  must  keep  the  spirit  of  sympathy,  or  con- 
sideration—what St.  Paul  calls  charity.  How  beautifully  it  de- 
scribes Christian  character!  This  is  not  easy,  but  it  is  the  ideal 
for  all.  The  spirit  that  wins  victory— that  overcomes  the  world- 
will  overcome  the  world  we  face.  *  *  * 

''Hampton  is  emphasizing  the  education  of  the  hand,  the 
mind,  and  the  heart.  It  is  trying  to  develop  the  whole  man  so 
that  he  will  serve  others.    Hampton  would  not  hold  back  any 
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who  want  a  collegiate  education,  but  the  grreat  majority  of  people, 
white  and  colored,  need  to  be  trained  in  the  trades,  the  arts,  and 
the  crafts,  in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  usefulness.  Hampton  is 
giving  a  thorough  and  broad  education  for  the  whole  race.  It 
emphasizes  the  idea  of  Christian  service." 

Rev.  A.  D.  Betts,  president  of  Paine  College,  Augusta,  Ga., 
spoke  on  "  Cooperation  of  the  Teacher  and  the  Preacher."  Rev. 
Silas  X.  Floyd,  of  the  same  city,  secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
tion  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools  and  a  well-known  editor, 
spoke  on  ''The  Kingdom  of  God  Here  and  Now." 

Dr.  Floyd  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  President  Nicholson,  who, 
after  receiving  his  training  at  Atlanta  University,  cast  his  lot 
with  the  colored  people  on  the  sand  hills  of  South  Carolina,  six 
miles  from  Trenton;  and  in  about  thirty-five  years  has  built  up 
a  most  valuable  school,  one  which  has  the  right  spirit  of  service 
but  needs  financial  help  to  extend  its  great  usefulness  to  other 
parts  of  South  Carolina,  the  two  races,  and  the  Nation. 

The  Resolutions  showed  clearly  the  appreciation  which  the 
colored  rural  ministers  felt  for  Dr.  Dillard's  planning  in  their 
behalf.  "We  request,  we  urge,  we  beseech,  we  beg,  we  even 
pray,"  to  quote  the  quaint  wording  of  the  Resolutions,  ''that 
Dr.  Dillard,  in  the  abundance  of  his  resourcefulness,  should  listen 
to  and  heed  our  Macedonian  cry  to  the  extent  that  he  either  find 
or  make  a  way  to  have  such  a  conference  next  year  at  Bettis 
Academy— and  thereafter  annually  !"  The  Resolutions  also  pay 
a  fine  tribute  to  President  Nicholson,  "who  works  and  prays» 
who  uses  good  judgment,  and  who  knows  how  to  win  men  to 
him."  Similar  ministers'  conferences  will  be  held  next  year,  in 
all  probability,  at  Bettis  Academy  and  at  some  strategic  centre  in 
Georgia. 

a 

Mrs.  Henry  Lane  Schmelz  of  Hampton,  Va.,  presi- 

Homr^dbioi  ^®^*  ^^  **^®  *^"^  ^^  trustees  of  the  Industrial 
ome  oo  jjqjjj^  Schoolfor  Colored  Girls  at  Peak  in  Hanover 
County,  Virginia,  in  speaking  at  the  dedication  of  two  of  its  new 
buildings— "Hanover"  and  "Virginia"  cottages— on  "The  Out- 
come of  Cooperation, ''  announced  that  the  members  of  the  board 
had  unanimously  voted  to  name  one  of  the  buildings  "Hanover 
Cottage,"  on  account  of  the  friendly,  neighborly  attitude  of  white 
and  colored  citizens  in  Hanover  County  toward  the  Home  School.* 
Mrs.  Schmelz  also  said  that  the  service  rendered  to  all  the  citizens 
of  Virginia  by  the  State  Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs, 
of  which  Mrs.  Barrett,  superintendent  of  the  Home  School,  has 
long  been  president,  should  always  be  cherished.  "The  work 
which  these  fine  women  began  here,"  said  Mrs.  Schmelz,  "is  like 
a  bonfire  on  a  high  hill." 
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The  Virginia  Legislature  not  long  ago  delayed  its  adjourn- 
ment so  as  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  of  an  extra 
$20,000  so  that  the  Home  School  trustees  could  obtain  a  conditional 
grant  of  $20,000  for  the  construction  of  these  two  buildings,  made 
necessary  by  the  war- work  program. 

Hon.  Harry  C.  Beattie  of  Richmond,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  from  Henrico  County,  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  spoke  on  the  same  occasion.  He  and 
his  wife  showed  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  that  of  her  efficient,  loyal  associates.  Mr.  Beattie  referred 
to  the  remarkable  transformation  that  has  come  over  the  Home 
School  grounds  during  the  past  two  years  of  cooperation  between 
the  girls  and  their  friends  and  advisers.  "Hard  work  and  intelli- 
gence," he  said,  "are  shown  at  every  turn.  The  work  done  at 
this  school  will  stand  by  you  until  the  end  of  time.  Anybody 
who  can  and  will  work  can  succeed." 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Munford  of  Richmond  made  a  vigorous  plea  for 
gifts  of  live-stock  and  farm  implements,  to  which  Mr.  Beattie  re- 
sponded quickly  by  offering  to  give  a  pair  of  pure-bred  Berkshire 
pigs.  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  Slatdn 
Farm,  near  Philadelphia,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  who  has 
been  active  in  creating  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  proper 
care  of  disadvantaged,  wayward  girls,  declared  that  she  had 
"taken  great  satisfaction  in  sending  social  workers  to  Virginia  to 
see  what  the  colored  people  themselves  have  been  doing  to  care 
adequately  for  their  own  girls  who  have  started  on  the  down-hill 
road."  She  surprised  the  audience  by  giving  $10  personally  to- 
ward a  motion-picture  equipment  for  the  girls.  She  called  for 
pledges  and  for  cash.  In  a  few  minutes  she  secured  $195,  includ- 
ing $50  from  the  Colored  Women's  Council  of  Richmond. 

The  entertainment  furnished  by  the  girls  gave  proof  of  the 
fine  educational  and  socializing  work  which  Mrs.  Barrett  and  her 
co-workers  are  doing.  Some  of  the  numbers  on  the  program  fol- 
low :  Salute  to  the  flag;  plantation  melodies;  victory  quiz,  or  an 
oral  examination  in  current  history;  haymakers'  song;  singing 
contest  between  two  quartets;  Uncle  Sam's  birthday  dinner,  or 
an  up-to-date  geography  lesson;  awarding  of  prizes. 

The  girls  were  dressed  neatly,  sang  well,  looked  hopeful,  and 
disproved  the  old  idea  that  those  who  have  made  mistakes  are 
fftrever  doomed.  Mrs.  Barrett  and  the  good  friends  that  she  has 
won  for  her  girls — friends  white  and  friends  colored,  friends  in 
the  South  and  friends  in  the  North— should  all  feel  proud  and 
hopeful.  The  Virginia  Industrial  Home  School  for  Colored  Girls 
is  blazing  the  way  for  others  to  find  a  Christian  solution  to  a  most 
difficult  problem;  namely,  the  conversion  of  human  weakness  into 
Christian  strength  of  character. 
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The  colored  people  of  Hampton,   Phoebus,   and 
Community     Elizabeth  City  County,  Virginia,  are  rejoicing  over 

Coio^V^pie  *^®  ^^^^  *^^*  *^®  ^^  Camp  Community  Service 
has  purchased  a  fine  piece  of  property  in  the  town 
of  Hampton  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  soldiers  who  may  be 
in  this  vicinity,  and  the  colored  people  generally. 

The  property  consists  of  three  acres  of  land,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  dwelling,  which  has  been  remodeled  to  suit  the  de- 
mands of  the  work.  In  the  basement  are  a  kitchen  and  an  outfit 
for  teaching  canning,  a  pool  table  for  boys,  and  a  place  for  their 
athletic  outfit.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  large  and  inviting  re- 
ception room,  with  a  fireplace,  and  around  the  mantel  there  are 
a  number  of  good  books.  This  room  is  furnished  with  comfort- 
able rockers,  made  of  fumed  oak  or  wicker.  A  cafeteria  and  an 
ofiice  room  are  also  on  this  floor.  The  wide  veranda  is  screened, 
and  provided  with  comfortable  rustic  chairs.  Upstairs  are  rooms 
for  girls'  work,  which  are  appropriately  furnished  and  are  used 
by  the  various  girls'  and  women's  clubs.  The  colored  people 
showed  their  appreciation  of  this  work  by  raising  $1000  to  assist 
in  furnishing  the  building. 

Mr.  Claybome  George,  a  recently  returned  soldier  and  a 
graduate  of  Howard  University,  is  in  charge  at  the  Community 
House  and  is  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Daniels,  formerly  of  Union 
University.  Miss  Martin,  who  established  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity work  for  the  girls  of  this  section,  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  do  similar  work  there;  her  successor  is  Miss  Mary  Rasor. 
Miss  Wilhelmina  Sheppard,  daughter  of  Dr.  William  H.  Sheppard, 
former  missionary  to  Africa,  has  charge  of  the  recreational 
activities  of  the  girls. 

This  Community  House  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  colored 
people  of  the  community,  as  it  will  furnish  a  common  center  for 
all  of  their  activities.  Th^  boys  and  girls  will  have  a  place  where 
they  can  play  under  wholesome  and  instructive  influences.  And 
there  will  be  a  broadening  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity due  to  the  cooperation  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work, 
for  little  groups  and  factions  will,  it  is  hoped,  learn  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good. 

Manifestations  of  this  spirit  of  cooperation  were  in  evidence 
on  the  twentieth  of  August,  when  a  great  celebration  was  held 
to  welcome  the  returned  soldiers  of  the  county.  The  reception 
was  preceded  by  a  very  creditable  parade,  with  three  bands  and 
a  drum  corps.  Former  service  men  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
column  in  three  companies.  They  were  followed  by  civic  organi- 
zations and  automobiles  containing  prominent  colored  citizens. 

At  least  five  thousand  people  were  gathered  at  the  Commu- 
nity House  for  the  reception.    There  were  speeches  of  welcome 
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and  speeches  by  representatives  of  the  soldiers.  A  feast  of  good 
things  to  eat  was  spread  under  the  trees,  and  the  evening  ended 
with  a  dance  on  one  of  the  city  blocks,  with  music  by  the  Fort 
Monroe  band  of  thirty  pieces.  To  make  this  celebration  possible 
the  white  citizens  of  both  Hampton  and  Phoebus  contributed  lib- 
erally. The  City  Council  of  Hampton  donated  $100  and  the 
Council  of  Phoebus  $50.  This  evidence  of  coSperation.  between 
the  races  in  this  section  is  most  gratifying,  and  a  future  of  great 
usefulness  is  predicted  for  the  new  Community  House. 


The  National    Association   of  Teachers  in  Col- 

NatioBAi      ^j.^^  Schools  held  its  sixteenth  annual  session  at 

T^LTte    Orangeburg,  S.  C,  the  guests  of  State  College 

Colored  Schools  and  Claflin  University.    This  is  the  first  time  the 

Association  has  met  in  South  Carolina-  Fortu- 
nately it  attracted  a  large  number  of  school  men  and  women 
from  all  over  the  State.  And  the  general  attendance  from  the 
South  at  large  was  fine.  Every  State,  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana, 
sent  delegates,  and  there  were  representatives  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  Philadelphia  besides. 

An  unusual  interest  in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  characterized  the  meeting.  In 
fact  war  conditions  have  given  education  for  Negroes  a  promi- 
nence and  importance  not  hitherto  enjoyed.  Education  and 
training  opened  doors  to  colored  people  in  the  Army  and  in 
industries.  Accordingly  they  are  more  convinced  than  ever  of 
its  value  and  more  confirmed  in  their  desire  to  obtain  it.  Em- 
ployers are  also  more  appreciative  than  formerly  of  the  utility  of 
education  for  Negroes.  And  the  South  apparently  begins  to  see 
that  education  tends,  not  only  to  improve  the  colored  people  and 
to  make  them  more  efficient,  but  that  it  also  serves  to  allay  the 
pronounced  unrest  among  them. 

The  number  of  reports  from  many  sections  of  increased  edu- 
cational facilities  and  of  improved  school  conditions  for  colored 
children  bore  witness  to  the  general  forward  movement  in  Negro 
education  in  many  sections  of  the  South.  Among  those  report- 
ing such  progress  were  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Swearingen,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  for  South  Carolina,  the  State  agent 
for  colored  schools,  and  a  superintendent  of  one  of  the  foremost 
counties  of  the  State.  Mr.  Swearingen  pointed  out  that  South 
Carolina  had,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  recognized  the  need  of 
a  public  high  school  for  colored  youth,  that  several  cities  had 
erected  almost  ideally  desirable  schoolhouses  for  colored  children, 
and  that  the  legislature  had  made  an  appropriation  to  encourage 
the  colored  people  to  codperate  in  lengthening  their  school  terms. 
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The  county  superintendent  reported  the  building  of  a  consoli- 
dated rural  schoolhouse  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars  and 
of  the  lengthening  of  school  terms,  as  a  result,  largely,  of  the 
effective  work  of  the  Jeanes  industrial  teacher  in  his  county. 
He  also  told  of  the  difficulties  he  has  to  overcome  in  his  efforts  to 
improve  the  colored  schools. 

The  colored  private  schools,  especially  the  colleges,  were  well 
represented  at  the  meeting,  and  showed  themselves  keenly  alive 
to  the  new  conditions  in  Negro  education.  They  recognized, 
more  fully  than  ever  before,  their  duty  to  provide  teachers  and 
to  give  them  such  professional  training  as  will  make  their  work 
most  effective.  All  seemed  to  agree  with  Dr.  R.  R.  Moton  that 
many  changes  for  the  good  of  the  colored  people  are  coming 
steadily  and  that  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  Negro 
teachers  are  correspondingly  increasing. 


Rev.  Dr.  James  S.  Russell,  founder  and  principal 
stTpwir       ^^  *^®  ^*-  ^^^'  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at 
School        Lawrenceville,  Va.,  and  a  former  Hampton  stu- 
dent, in  his  annual  report  to  the  board  of  trustees, 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  last  year  the  school's  indus- 
trial department  had  to  be  sacrificed  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
funds.    This  department  has  been  the  pride  of  St.  Paul.  Through 
it  the  school  has  achieved  most.    Around  it  all  other  depart- 
ments have  been  built.    The  graduates  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment have  engaged  in  useful  occupations  and  have  set  a  worthy 
example  for  others  to  follow.    They  have   won  by  their   work 
substantial  gifts  for  St.  Paul.    The  school's  policy  of  necessary 
retrenchment  ''has  been  at  the  awful  expense  of  the  high  stand- 
ard which  St  Paul  has  endeavored  to  maintain,  and  it  will  cost 
in  the  future  far  more  than  the  saving  to  restore  the  work.'* 

In  view  of  St.  Paul's  great  need  for  funds  to  carry  on  its 
work,  a  Campaign  Finance  Committee  of  the  following  trustees 
was  formed;  Rev.  Edwin  Roy  all  Carter,  Hampton;  Rev.  Joseph 
B.  Dunn,  D.D.,  Lynchburg;  Rev.  David  W.  Howard,  D.  D.,  Nor- 
folk; Robert  B.  Tunstall,  Norfolk;  and  R.  C.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Norfolk. 
This  committee  will  seek  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Washington  Provincial  Synod,  of  which  Bishop 
Philip  M.  Rhinelander  is  chairman.  The  committee's  mission  is 
to  suggest  ways  and  means  for  securing  more  support  for  St.  Paul 
School. 

The  experience  of  St  Paul  School  is  that  of  many  other  worthy 
schools  which  aim  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  their  life-work  by  offer- 
ing them  wholesome  vocational  training— a  form  of  education 
which  is  necessarily  costly  in  dollars  and  cents,   but  which  is  pro- 
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ductive  of  excellent  results;  namely,  fine,  strong,  Christian  men 
and  women  who  can  and  do  serve  as  community  and  race  leaders. 
Anything  that  can  be  done  by  big-hearted  friends  to  help  St. 
Paul  and  other  worthy  schools  to  continue  and  develop  their  char- 
acter-building work,  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  whole  Nation. 
Archdeacon  Russell  is  one  of  many  school  executives  who  is  hav- 
ing his  strength  literally  sapped  from  him  by  his  struggle  to  carry 
a  burden  which  is  in  reality  the  burden  which  others  should  help 
at  least  to  lighten.  In  saying  any  good  word  for  the  relief  of  St. 
Paul  School  and  in  making  any  plea  for  a  larger  interest  in  one 
of  the  best  schools  for  colored  youth,  the  Southern  Workman  has 
clearly  in  mind  the  great  value  of  similar  institutions  which  need 
to  have  many  new  and  active  friends,  as  well  as  the  more  vigor- 
ous and  fearless  moral  and  financial  support  of  their  old  friends, 
who,  on  account  of  their  war  activities,  have  felt  compelled  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years  to  reduce  the  amounts  of  their  gifts 
to  school  and  community  work  in  this  country  and  particularly  in 
the  South.  Twelve  million  American  Negroes  constitute  one  of 
our  greatest  national  assets.  What  will  each  citizen  do,  who  is  a 
friend  of  the  Nation  at  this  time,  to  develop  this  great  resource 
of  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood? 

Dr.  Gregg,  in  his  commencement  address  at  St.  Paul  School, 
said:* 'Industrial,  agricultural,  or  normal  education,  never  shutting 
the  door  to  further  intellectual  progress,  but  fitting  boys  and  girls 
to  be  self-supporting,  serviceable  members  of  whatever  commun- 
ity they  may  settle  down  in,  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  helping  others,  everywhere  and  at  all  times,— such  education 
is  the  best  possible  foundation  for  the  welfare  of  a  democratic 
state.  Indeed,  it  is  wholly  true,  as  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody  has 
declared,  'that  the  only  democracy  which  is  secure  is  one  where 
common  sense  and  public  spirit  join  hands  to  guarantee  an  educa- 
tion for  life.' 

'*St.  Paul  School  is  performing  the  inestimably  precious  ser- 
vice of  providing  just  such  training  for  its  boys  and  girls.  It  is , 
aiming,  as  General  Armstrong  said,  'not  so  much  to  make  scholars 
as  to  make  men  and  women.'  It  is  inculcating  honesty,  thrift, 
cleanliness,  obedience,  courtesy,  patience,  faith,  hope,  charity. 
It  is  adding  to  these  foundation-virtues  the  knowledge  and  the 
skill  which  expand  the  mind  and  enable  the  hands  to  do  good 
work.  The  world  never  gets  enough  of  that.  All  our  education 
ought  to  aim  at  it.  Good  work,  not  selfishly  efficient,  but  effi- 
ciently helpful;  thorough  work,  done  so  that  no  one  will  have  to 
do  it  over  after  you;  the  demand  for  such  work  is  endless." 
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The  sixth  speaking  campaign  of  the  Negro  Organi- 
Negro         zation  Society  of  Virginia,  of  which  Major  Allen 

'stld^**"  Washington,  Hampton's  Commandant,  is  presi- 
dent, was  held  during  September,  and  was  most 
successful. 

Fifteen  speakers,  including  the  officers  of  the  Society,  were 
formed  into  teams  of  three,  each  group  speaking  in  two  or  three 
of  the  twelve  counties  visited.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held 
in  Richmond  after  which  the  speakers  scattered  to  carry  to  the 
people  the  watchwords  of  the  Organization  Society— better  schools, 
better  health,  better  homes,  better  farms  for  the  colored  people 
of  the  State. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  people  in  thirty-five  counties 
and  ten  towns  and  cities  of  Virginia  have  been  reached  through 
this  means  with  practical  messages  of  educational  and  economic 
development,  and  from  this  source  have  come  in  large  measure 
the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  which  have  accompanied  the 
efforts  of  the  colored  people  for  their  improvement.  A  number 
of  county  and  town  officials  are  accustomed  to  speak  at  these 
meetings  and  many  other  white  people  attend  the  meetings.  The 
Society  has  the  hearty  co5peration  of  the  State  departments  of 
health  and  education  in  its  work. 


Readers  of  the  Southern  Workman  are  reminded 
Song  Conteir   ^^^^  *^®  extension  of  time  for  the  Hampton  Song 

Contest  expires  on  November  1.  Prizes  of  $100  for 
words  and  $100  for  original  music  are  oif ered  for  a  Hampton 
alma  mater  song,  to  be  awarded  by  an  impartial  committee'  of 
judges.  The  rules  of  the  competition  require  that  the  manu- 
scripts, which  may  be  submitted  by  students,  graduates,  or  friends 
of  Hampton,  whether  former  competitors  or  not,  be  sent  to  the 
Southern  Workman,  Hampton,  Virginia,  by  November  1  of  this 
year.  They  should  not  be  signed,  but  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  author  in  a  sealed  envelope.  Words 
set  to  well-known  national  airs  cannot  be  considered.  The  com- 
mittee will  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  either  or  both  prizes  if 
the  manuscripts  are  not  sufficiently  worthy. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  songs  will  be  submitted, 
songs  that  will  appeal  to  the  student-body  and  be  worthy  of  the 
Hampton  traditions— true  alma-mater  songs,  loyal  and  suffi- 
ciently dignified,  but  with  a  '*  swing ''  to  them. 

ERRATUM 

ON  page  506  of  this  issue, owing  to  a  regrettable  typographical 
error,  the  statement  is  made  that  **  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Jenkins 
has  general  direction  of  the  six  industrial  teachers  in  her  State.'' 
The  number  of  such  teachers  in  Virginia  is  sixty. 
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RISING  STANDARDS  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  NEGROES ' 

BY  HASTINGS  HART 

Director  of  the  Department  of  Child  Helping,  RusBell  Save  Foundation 

IN  my  study  of  social  asrencies  and  social  conditions  in  five 
Southern  States,  and  in  personal  observations  of  conditions 
in  four  others,  I  found  a  widespread  feeling  among  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  patriotic  white  citizens  that  the  Negro  has  not  been 
receiving  full  justice  in  several  respects,  and  that  the  white  race, 
holding  the  authority  of  government  and  the  power  of  public 
sentiment,  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  their  black  neighbors  to 
take  active  steps  for  a  change  in  these  conditions. 

The  sentiment  as  to  the  necessity  for  improvement  in  these 
directions  was  apparent  among  State  officials  and  legislators, 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  other  educators, 
clergymen,  social  workers,  and  journalists.  The  need  of  improve- 
ment was  emphasized  with  reference  to  education,  vocational 
training,  industrial  opportunity,  health  and  sanitation,  living  con- 
ditions, social  justice,  and  mob  violence.  There  appears  to  be 
substantial  agreement  between  the  leaders  of  both  races,  white 
and  black,  that  there  ought  to  be  radical  improvement  in  all  of 
these  particulars. 

It  was  quite  generally  agreed  that  the  emigration  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Negroes  from  their  natural  dwelling  place 
in  the  South  to  Northern  States,  while  largely  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  labor  in  the  North,  owing  to  the  stopping  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion and  the  expansion  of  Northern  industries  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  was  materially  increased  by  the  dissatisfaction  caused 
by  these  conditions.  Intelligent  Negroes  who  have  been  North 
said:  "In  the  North  we  find  high  rents,  bad  living  conditions,  and 
a  cold  climate;  but  our  children  have  the  same  school  privileges 
as  the  white  children;  if  we  get  into  court,  we  get  the  same  treat- 
ment as  white  persons;  we  do  not  live  in  fear  of  mob  violence; 
and  while  the  cost  of  living  is  much  greater  the  wages  are  gen- 
erally better. " 

In  some  quarters  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  great 
increase  in  wages  in  the  South,  the  admitted  improvement  in  edu- 
cational conditions— especially  in  agricultural  training  and  in 
normal  schools— and  the  earnest  movement  of  leading  citizens 
and  the  public  press  for  the  abolition  of  mob  violence,  the  even 


Excerpts  from  addreu  before  the  Southern  Sociologioal  Confress 
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administration  of  the  courts,  and  the  reformation  of  jails  and  pris- 
ons had  effectually  checked  the  removal  of  Negrroes  to  Northern 
States.  My  observation  leads  me  to  doubt  this  conclusion.  The 
immediate  revival  of  foreign  immigration  seems  improbable  be- 
cause the  European  countries  will  need  all  of  their  man  power  for 
reconstruction,  and  because  it  appears  likely  that  Congress,  with 
the  help  of  its  Southern  members,  will  impose  more  stringent  re- 
strictions than  ever  upon  immigration.  When  business  conditions 
become  normal  and  building  operations  are  resumed,  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  North  are  likely  to  become  greater  than  ever,  and  to 
result  in  new  embarrassment  for  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
of  the  South.  Self-interest,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  justice,  will 
increase  the  effort  to  remove  all  unnecessary  stimulus  to  this 
movement. 

There  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  educational  opportun- 
ities provided  for  the  Negro  population,  but  those  opportunities  are 
still  below  the  reasonable  requirements  of  even  a  common-school 
education.  The  opinion  has  often  been  expressed  that  the  Negro 
is  being  over-educated,  but  the  facts  do  not  seem  to  warrant  any 
fears  with  reference  to  this  matter. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
published  Bulletin  No.  38  in  1916  relating  to  Negro  education. 
This  report  showed  that  out  of  12,726  students  attending  ''institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  Negroes''  in  the  United  States,  only 
1643  were  studying  college  subjects  and  only  994  were  in  profes- 
sional classes,  while  the  remaining  10,089  were  in  elementary  and 
secondary  grades.  In  the  Northern  colleges  there  were  found 
430  students  of  college  or  university  grades,  of  whom  309  were 
in  college  and  121  in  professional  schools,  making  a  total  of  1952 
college  students  and  1303  professional  students.  This,  out  of  a 
total  Negro  population  of  10,000,000,  is  only  one  college  or  pro- 
fessional student  out  of  every  3076  of  the  Negro  population. 

The  same  report  showed  that  the  number  of  Negro  pupils  re- 
ceiving secondary  education  (i.  e.,  the  equivalent  of  high-school 
training)  in  the  United  States  was:  in  schools  under  public  con- 
trol 3800;  in  schools  under  private  control  11,527;  total  15,327, 
or  one  for  every  652  of  the  Negro  population.  The  appropriations 
for  higher  schools  for  white  pupils  in  the  Southern  states  amounted 
to  $6,430,000,  and  the  appropriations  for  higher  schools  for  Ne- 
groes amounted  to  about  $333,000.  The  appropriations  for  teach- 
ers' salaries  amounted  to  $10.32  for  each  white  child  enrolled,  and 
$2.89  for  each  colored  child,  so  that  the  appropriation  per  child 
was  four  times  as  great  for  each  white  child  as  for  each 
Negro  child.  In  some  States  the  appropriation  for  each  Negro 
child  is  less  than  one-tenth  the  amount  for  each  white  child.  The 
value  of  school  property  shows  a  similar  discrepancy.  In  Alabama 
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the  Negroes  constitute  41  per  cent  of  the  population  and  they 
have  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  school  property,  and  11  per 
cent  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries  of  public-school  teachers. 
The  average  salary  of  white  female  teachers  is  $367  and  of  Ne- 
groes $172  per  year. 

In  South  Carolina  rural  districts  white  schools  are  in  session 
130  days  in  the  year  and  Negro  schools  64  days.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  white  schools  is  23  and  in  Negro 
schools  46.  The  average  teacher's  salary  is  $395  per  year  for 
whites  and  $116  for  Negroes;  and  the  average  expenditure  for 
Negro  pupils  is  about  one-tenth  as  great  as  for  whites.  Many 
Negro  teachers  have  had  no  training  beyond  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade  of  the  common  schools.  The  normal  schools,  while  gradu- 
ally improving,  are  entirely  inadequate  in  every  Southern  State. 

Vocational  training,  especially  in  agriculture,  has  been  devel- 
oped to  a  considerable  degree  in  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
with  the  assistance  of  subsidies  from  the  General  Government. 
The  success  of  such  training  in  institutions  like  Hampton,  Tusk- 
egee,  and  Wilberforce  has  demonstrated  its  practical  value;  but 
as  yet  it  reaches  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Negro  youth. 

Formerly  the  impression  prevailed  widely  that  education 
tended  to  disqualify  the  Negro  for  the  kind  of  labor  which  is 
needed  in  the  South.  But  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  wise 
practical  education  increases  the  efficiency  of  all  labor  and  tends 
to  diminish  vice  and  crime. 

The  industrial  opportunity  of  the  Negro  is  probably  better  at 
the  present  time  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  for  the  reason 
that  a  greater  variety  of  employment  is  open  to  him,  and  that  the 
increase  in  wages  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  somewhat  larger 
wages  in  the  North  if  the  diiference  in  the  cost  of  living,  together 
with  traveling  and  moving  expenses,  is  taken  into  account. 

Any  observer  of  living  conditions  in  city  or  country  can  dis- 
cover for  himself  that  the  complaints  as  to  bad  housing,  poor 
drainage,  lack  of  sewer  facilities,  water  privileges,  and  street 
improvements  in  the  Negro  districts,  are  well-founded.  The 
schoolhouses  of  the  Negroes  are  generally  unsanitary,  uncomfort- 
able, and  badly  furnished.  Marked  improvement  is  manifest  in 
some  communities  but  is  exceptional. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Negro  criminals  are  treated  with 
severity,  and  that  petty  oif enders  often  receive  sentences  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  offenses.  In  the  State  of 
Alabama,  out  of  2465  convicts,  63  per  cent  had  sentences  of 
10  years  or  more,  and  22  per  cent  had  sentences  of  50  years  or 
more.    The  great  body  of  these  prisoners  were  Negroes. 

I  visited  13  prison  camps,  and  prisons  in  five  different  South- 
ern States.    In  almost  every  case  the  prisoners  had  a  sufficient 
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supply  of  corn  bread  and  meat  (usually  pork.)  In  most  cases  the 
sanitary  conditions  were  unsatisfactory,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  beds  and  bedding.  In  hardly  any  case  was  there  any  system- 
atic effort  at  reformatory  influences.  The  prison  chaplain,  in 
many  cases,  did  not  hold  services  oftenerthan  once  a  month,  and 
frequently  the  interval  was  much  longer.  In  a  number  of  prisons 
there  was  opportunity  for  earning  by  working  overtime  but  in 
most  cases  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  expend  these  earnings 
in  unprofitable  ways,  and  in  several  prisons  gambling  was  freely 
tolerated  although  forbidden  by  law.  Many  of  the  prison  officers 
were  pessimistic  as  to  the  possibility  of  reforming  Negro  pris- 
oners, and  considered  educational  efforts  useless. 

In  Alabama  there  was  a  remarkable  example  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  appealing  to  the  better  instincts  of  the  prisoners.  Governor 
Charles  Henderson  established  a  system  of  "short  paroles''  under 
which  a  prisoner  might  be  allowed  to  visit  a  sick  mother,  or  at- 
tend a  funeral  of  a  relative,  or  spend  a  week  or  two  assisting 
his  family  in  harvest  time.  In  every  case  the  prisoner  went  and 
came  unattended.  In  four  years  585  short  paroles  were  given, 
most  of  them  to  Negro  prisoners,  and  580  men  came  back  to  serve 
out  their  sentences,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  prison  con- 
ditions were  severe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  subject  of  mob  violence.  Its 
uselessness  as  a  deterrent,  the  fact  that  it  promotes  and  does  not 
hinder  crime,  and  its  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  members  of  the 
mob  and  the  communities  in  which  they  operate,  are  generally 
conceded  by  all  intelligent  and  thoughtful  people.  Every  good 
citizen  should  labor  to  educate  the  community  in  respect  for  law 
and  in  efforts  for  its  prompt  and  faithful  execution.  The  splen- 
did efforts  which  have  already  been  made  in  this  direction  must  be 
constantly  sustained  by  educators,  preachers,  editors,  public  ofii- 
cers,  and  good  citizens  generally. 

A  NEW  VISION 

BY  SARAH  C.  FERNANDIS 

HARDLY  war's  tragedy  ended,  and  these  grave  times  of  unrest ! 
Hearts  that  are  strained  nigh  to  breaking,  lest  under  this  added  test 
Ye  should  for  one  moment  falter,  or  one  brave,  true  heart  fail, 
Let  a  new  vision  sustain  you,  of  a  bright,  heaven-reaching  trail. 

Ages  ago  in  the  desert  a  lone  wayfarer  was  given 

A  shining  vision  of  angels  climbing  a  ladder  to  heaven. 

E'en  as  he  in  his  radiant  dream,  so,  in  our  vision  of  light, 

We  may  see  men,  as  he  saw  angels,  crowd  the  ascending  height. 

Men  climbing  still,  and  still  lifted,  by  commonplace  kindly  deeds. 
Wakened  to  new  comprehension  of  this  scarred  world's  common  needs, 
In  the  Golden  Rule  finding  impulse  to  walk  on  the  pathway  bright 
Where  each  seeks  for  his  brother  just  what  he  himself  deems  his  right. 

Though  in  your  ears  noisome  echoes  of  the  loud,  hate-howling  throng, 
And  though  a  low-minded  neighbor  deal  you  a  portion  of  wrong, 
Still,  as  lone  Jacob  at  Bethel,  vision  life's  ladder  again. 
Crowded,  not  with  heaven's  angels,  but  with  just  fine,  noble  men. 
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BY  ISABEL  M.  BLAKE 

MY  first  view  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Camp  in  Egypt  was 
from  the  deck  of  the  Hertfordshire,  as  it  steamed  slowly 
through  the  Suez  Canal.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  an  uglier 
spot  than  this  spit  of  glaring  sand,  the  monotonous  white  tents, 
the  red  and  yellow  buildings  of  the  quarantine  station  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  encampment  But  hundreds  of  children 
came  running  down  to  the  water-side,  hailing  and  cheering  the 
Red  Cross  and  American  flags,  as  something  that  belonged  to 
them,  for  many  Armenians  seem  to  have  a  feeling  of  ownership 
in  the  American  Red  Cross.  And  when  some  of  my  former  asso- 
ciates came  aboard  and  asked  that  I  should  be  stationed  here 
because  of  my  knowledge  of  Turkish,  the  language  spoken  gen- 
erally in  camp,  I  was  not  too  sorry  to  leave  the  party  and  forego 
the  anticipated  months  in  Palestine. 

This  Red  Cross  camp  is  made  up  of  large  numbers  of  Armeni- 
ans, who  were  rescued  and  brought  to  Bagdad  by  the  British, 
after  being  driven  through  the  eastern  deserts  and  Mesopotamia. 
These  have  stories  of  incredible  barbarity  to  tell,  and  the  saddest 
phase  of  it  all  is  that  so  many  seem  utterly  demoralized  by  their 
experiences.  None  of  the  horrors  that  you  have  read-  about 
what  has  gone  on  in  Turkey  have  been  exaggerated.  Your  im- 
agination can  conceive  of  nothing  too  bad  to  believe.  The  wonder 
is,  the  fact  that  holds  me  in  perpetual  astonishment,  is  that  these 
people  recuperate  so  quickly,  so  speedily  become  again  normal 
human  beings,  ready  to  trust,  eager  to  work,  able  even  to  play. 

Gradually  I  found  that  I  was  living  in  a  marked  year—one  of 
the  great  years  of  my  life.  The  spot  itself  had  its  redeeming 
physical  features.  After  those  hateful  blue  and  gold  days  the 
sun  would  drop  below  the  horizon,  and  immediately  the  whole 
world  would  seem  to  stir  and  sigh  with  relief  and  waken  to  a 
sweet  night.  Then  came  the  ships,  huge,  silent  bulks  in  the 
dark,  so  impressive  that  the  muffled  sound  of  one  approaching 
would  bring  me  up  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  watch 
its  passing.  In  fact,  this  drama  of  the  passing  ships  fascinates 
every  one  with  a  lasting  charm  which  is  enhanced  now  that  they 
are  completely  lighted. 

Winter  in  Egypt  is  a  witching  season,  and  pays  with  interest 
for  the  sufferings  of  summer.    The  magic  play  of  light  and  shade 
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among  the  tents,  the  mauve  and  tawny  sunsets  with  just  a  touch 
of  flame,  the  stars,  like  brilliant  hanging  lamps  in  the  sky,  relit 
on  the  trembling  surface  of  the  water,  made  every  day  and  night 
poetic.  It  was  interesting,  too,  to  watch  how  the  seemingly 
monotonous  landscape  could  vary.  There  were  gray  days,  full  of 
complex  and  subtle  coloring.  Sometimes  the  salt  barges  would 
pass  down  on  such  a  day,  their  dead-white  pyramids  ghostly 
against  the  sky,  so  different  from  the  whiteness  of  snow.  Some- 
times groups  of  fishing  boats  with  canted  masts,  huge  sails,  and 
brightly  painted  prows  would  come  by,  every  line  reflected  in  the 
placid  surface  of  the  canal.  Again,  squalls  would  descend  upon 
us  which  made  the  even  line  of  the  opposite  bank  seem  far  away, 
while  tigerish  waves  leapt  and  played  among  themselves  and 
lashed  the  jetties  with  their  tails. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  CAMP 
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But  all  these  lesser  joys  are  nothing  to  the  supreme  and 
unique  joy  of  the  comradeship  of  congenial  men  and  women 
working  together  for  a  needy  crowd  in  a  time  of  emergency. 
It  is  worth  any  possible  sacrifice  or  fatigue. 

If  one  takes  a  walk  among  the  tents  toward  evening,  one 
soon  realizes  how  different  this  is  from  the  mere  military  en- 


ONE  OF  THE  TENTS  WITH  REFUGEES'  FURNITURE 

campment  that  it  appears  to  be  from  a  distance.  Around  almost 
every  tent  groups  of  children  are  at  play,  flying  kites,  or  mark- 
ing the  ground  for  hopscotch.  This  seems  to  be  a  healthy  home 
for  children,  for  they  increase  apace,  both  in  wisdom  and  stature 
and  in  numbers.  Family  life  flourishes  in  spite  of  apparent 
obstacles.  Here  a  group  of  women  and  girls  are  seated  about 
their  embroidery  frames,  while  the  father  of  the  family  stretches 
himself  at  ease  on  a  mattress  near  by,  looking  on— a  typically 
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Eastern  scene.  There  a  woman  has  kindled  a  tiny  fire  in  front 
of  her  abode,  very  likely  with  wood  illegally  salvaged  from  the 
canal,  and  is  boiling  the  family  wash,  while  some  clothes  flapping 
on  a  line  testify  to  the  cleanliness  of  these  people.  Soon  there  is 
a  commotion,  for  here  come  the  men  with  dixies  of  smoking  food 
from  the  great  central  kitchens  where  the  rations  are  cooked. 
The  industries  are  a  godsend  to  these  women  who  have  so 


ARMENIAN  SPINNERS 


little  housework  to  do  and  are  so  unused  to  idleness,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  men.  Over  eleven  hundred  of  them  are  em- 
ployed by  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  they  show  great  intelli- 
gence and  skill.  It  seems  especially  marvelous  to  me  that  the 
same  women  who  occupy  themselves  one  day  in  making  the  floor 
of  a  tent,  slapping  on  the  canal  mud  with  their  bare  hands,  and 
stamping  it  down  firm  and  hard  with  their  feet,  may  be  found 
the  next  day  weaving  a  delicate  cobweb  of  lace.    I  have  heard  of 
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an  American  girl  who  could  not  wash  dishes  because  it  spoiled 
her  hands  for  fancy  work,  yet  no  embroidery  that  she  could 
produce  approached  in  fineness  or  delicacy  that  done  by  these 
women,  any  one  of  whom  can  complete  the  crude  masonry  of  an 
Oriental  peasant  house  without  the  help  of  a  man. 

The  industries  are  housed  in  large  sheds  with  cement  roofs 
and  walls  of  reed  matting.  It  is  pleasant  in  these  shelters,  even 
during  the  hot  season,  when  long  fingers  of  sunlight  penetrate 
the  interstices  of  the  matting.  My  own  office  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  places  on  the  grounds,  for  brown  shadows 
and  dappled  sunlight  fall  on  heaps  of  vari-colored  garments  all 
around  my  desk. 

The  military  authorities  have  made  of  this  a  concentration 
camp,  whither  refugees  are  gathered  from  all  regions  where  they 
have  been  scattered  by  deportation,  for  here  they  may  be  easily 
embarked  and  started  home.  The  department  for  clothing  these 
thousands  is  industrialized,  and  between  thirty  and^forty  women 
are  permanently  employed  in  preparing  garments.  Several  more 
are  employed  in  weaving  rag  rugs  from  the  cuttings.  Weaving 
is  an  employment  which  appeals  strongly  to  these  women,  and 
the  camp  rugs  have  a  ready  sale.  Formerly  a  coarse  rug  was 
made  by  knotting  wool  through  a  canvas  mesh  with  a  crochet 
hook,  and  even  these  sold  well,  many  being  ordered  from  Eng- 
land. But  now  we  are  producing  the  real  Turkish  or  Persian 
rugs,  and  it  is  fascinating  to  watch  the  women  at  their  work, 
choosing  the  soft  bright  colors,  tying  in  the  knots  of  wool,  and 
clipping  the  ends,  and  to  see  the  pattern  grow  under  their  nimble 
fingers. 

The  army,  which  watches  over  this  camp  with  a  protective 
pride,  furnishes  some  work  for  the  employment  of  its  people. 
Twelve  thousand  grey  flannel  army  shirts  are  turned  out  each 
month,  to  be  worn  by  the  Tommies.  The  grade  of  work  done  by 
these  Armenian  peasant  women  is  said  to  excel  that  done  in  any 
other  of  the  workshops  of  Egypt,  even  where  French  and  Italian 
women  are  employed.  Of  course  it  is  all  under  the  most  careful 
American  inspection. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  industries  of  the  women,  but 
those  of  the  men  are  also  interesting.  Except  for  the  men  di- 
rectly employed  in  camp  labor,  it  has  been  much  harder  to  furnish 
work  for  them  than  for  the  women,  although  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  do  so.  This  is  because  the  raw  material  for  their  product 
is  generally  harder  to  obtain  and  transport,  and  also  because 
the  larger  proportion  of  them  are  farmers  who  have  no  trade 
and  do  not  take  kindly  to  learning  new  work.  Agriculture  on 
the  dry  and  salty  soil  of  this  place  is  manifestly  impossible,  at 
least  without  an  expensive  irrigation  plant  which  it  would  not 
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pay  to  establish  in  a  temporary  camp.  Some  men  are  sent  away 
to  work  in  the  Egyptian  labor  corps,  and  a  number  have  gone 
from  camp  to  join  the  Legion  d'Orient. 

However,  some  work  of  really  unusual  interest  is  done  by 
the  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Red  Cross.  Bolts  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  blue,  white,  and  red,  are  woven  and  used  in  the  embroidery 
department,  sold  to  camp  people,  or  contracted  for  by  the  British 
Red  Cross  hospitals.  A  shoe  shop,  utilizing  excellent  leather 
from  the  States,  turns  out  sandals  which  are  eagerly  purchased, 
not  only  by  camp  people,  but  also  by  Tommies,  and  by  the  staff 
as  tennis  shoes. 

A  carpentry  department  attends  to  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings and  repair  of  the  old.  Egypt  suffers  from  a  dearth  of 
timber.  The  heavy  timber  for  framework  must  either  come 
from  America,  or  be  supplied  by  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary 
Force.  They  must  contract  for  it  through  agents  who  search  it 
out  among  the  ruined  dwelling  houses  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  it 
always  pays  to  salvage  the  beams  of  all  old  buildings.  The  walls 
and  roofs  of  our  sheds  are  made  of  strong,  coarse  rush  mats 
woven  by  the  Arabs.  These  will  carry  plaster  and  cement  which 
is  applied  if  necessary  to  protect  the  building  from  the  occasional 
heavy  showers  of  an  Egyptian  winter.  Most  of  the  industrial 
buildings  are  finished  only  as  to  the  roof  and  we  shut  up  shop 
during  these  infrequent  rains.  My  clothes  were  stored  under  an 
uncemented  roof  last  summer,  and  as  the  fall  rains  came  a 
month  before  we  had  any  reason  to  expect  them,  and  before 
I  could  get  my  roof  ready,  I  had  to  have  two  great  drying  days 
for  my  thousands  of  garments.  Further,  these  rains  had  been, 
as  is  usual  in  Egypt,  preceded  by  violent  dust-storms,  so  that  the 
clothes  were  a  mass  of  mud. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  men's  industries  is 
managed  by  a  native  syndicate.  In  a  corner  of  the  weaving  shop 
sits  an  old  man  with  a  pile  of  common  meat-bones  by  his  side. 
He  selects  the  best  pieces  and  saws  them  into  flat  slabs,  which  are 
polished,  fitted  skillfully  together,  and  given  saw-teeth.  These 
neat  little  bone  combs  make  unique  souvenirs  and  are  more  useful 
than  one  would  think  could  be  made  from  such  material.  Combs 
and  spoons  are  also  made  from  lemon  or  olive  wood.  This  par- 
ticular industry  was  native  to  the  people  in  their  home  district, 
two  or  three  villages  near  the  Mediterranean  coast  being  occu- 
pied with  supplying  these  articles  to  Egypt  before  the  war.  The 
flight  from  Syria  has  actually  been  beneficial  to  these  tradesmen, 
for  it  has  brought  them  nearer  to  their  market. 

There  could  be  no  better  exemplification  of  the  way  in  which 
human  life  tends  to  resume  the  normal,  even  after  violent  up- 
heavals,  than  the  life  here  in  camp.     All  the    activities    of 
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REFUGEES  REELING  YARN  FOR  CLOTH 

Armenian  national  life— betrothals,  marriagres,  births,  education, 
church  services  and  festivals,  even  shopkeeping— go  on  here  as 
in  any  Armenian  village.  As  I  write,  the  Easter  festivities,  the 
most  important  of  the  year,  are  occurring  in  the  tents.  Although 
the  people  cannot  enjoy  the  usual  housecleaning  of  the  season, 
they  can  and  do  put  their  tents  in  order  and  remake  the  floors. 
They  can  sit  up  all  night  in  the  rude  church  building,  listening  to 
the  monotonous  chants  of  the  lusty  boys'  voices,  as  of  old,  they 
can  run  from  tent  to  tent  with  Easter  congratulations,  and  they 
can  talk  endless  hours  over  a  marriage  arrangement,  a  choice  bit 
of  scandal,  or  a  tricky  plan  to  do  somebody  out  of  something. 
The  most  unnatural  phase  of  their  present  existence  is  the  army 
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rationing,  and  the  absence  of  either  the  need  or  the  possibility 
of  cultivating  any  of  their  own  food.  There  are  some  pathetic 
attempts  at  gardening  in  the  little  plots  in  front  of  certain  tents. 
It  is  strange  indeed  to  see  the  children  of  a  pastoral  people  wild 
with  excitement,  even  with  terror,  over  a  flock  of  sheep,  which 
they  call  dogs,  or  to  hear  a  boy  read  from  his  English  book, 
"The  cow  gives  us  milk,"  and  then  look  up  brightly,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Why,  that  must  be  like  Sarkis  "  (the  milkman  at  the  diet 
kitchen),  "he  gives  us  milk!"  In  fact,  this  ignorance  as  to 
animal  and  plant  life  among  the  younger  children  is  a  source  of 
genuine  distress  to  their  elders,  and  we  all  hope  that  they  may 
soon  be  restored  to  their  homes,  where  these  things  will  become 
commonplace. 

Even  the  most  demoralized  among  them  seem  to  change 
after  a  few  months  of  decent  treatment,  and  the  first  evidence 
of  this  change  is  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of  trust  and  confidence 
in  those  who  direct  the  camp.  To  the  pessimist  who  reasons 
from  the  loss  of  moral  tone  among  these  people,  we  might  reply 
that  the  human  soul  may  indeed  gyrate  violently  under  stress  of 
some  volcanic  moral  upheaval,  but  that  when  such  abnormal 
forces  cease,  it  will  be  found  vibrating  toward  the  upright. 

Among  the  most  touching  episodes  of  camp  life  are  the 
family  reunions  which  sometimes  occur  when  large  companies  of 
new  refugees  arrive.  The  news  of  such  an  arrival  is  heralded 
for  days.  Everyone  is  on  the  watch.  Scarcely  a  family  but 
what  has  lost  sight  of  some  of  its  members  during  fiight  or  de- 
portation. Perhaps  the  long-lost  father,  child,  or  husband  may  be 
found  among  the  newcomers.  The  moment  the  boat  bearing  the 
load  of  refugees  appears  on  the  canal  the  whole  camp  seems  to 
sense  it.  Even  the  women  in  the  industrial  sheds  will  put  down 
their  work  and  run  swiftly  and  silently  out,  without  a  word  to 
anyone.  For  this  I  never  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame  them,  for 
I  am  sure  I  should  do  the  same  under  like  circumstances.  In 
fact  I  would  gladly  give  them  all  leave  to  go,  except  that  they 
always  know  of  the  arrival  before  I  do,  even  when  I  am  sitting 
in  the  same  room  with  them.  Soon  they  come  back  and  resume 
work,  this  time  chatting  like  magpies.  Here  and  there  among 
them,  occasionally,  you  see  a  radiant  face  that  tells  its  own  story. 
The  disappointed  ones  seem  to  take  the  situation  philosophi- 
cally. They  have  learned  long  ago  not  to  expect  too  much 
of  life.  But  when  Fortune  surrenders  one  of  her  rare  favors 
they  know  how  to  appreciate  it. 

We  are  all  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  future  has  in  store  for 
the  people  of  this  camp.  Repatriation  will  no  doubt  come  to 
many  of  them,  and  they  are  eager  for  it.  But  they  will  go  back 
to  their  homes  under  what  changed  circumstances!    At  best  they 
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must  rebuild  their  villages  and  begin  life  anew.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  will  never  again  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks. 
Orphanages  and  houses  of  refuge  must  be  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren and  for  lonely  women,  who  could  never  face  the  future 
without  such  protection.  These  bare  facts  are  plain.  The  de- 
tails of  reconstruction  work  will  unfold  only  by  degrees.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  make  only  the  most  elastic  plans,  and  to  hold 
ourselves  ready  to  adapt  these  to  possible  surprises  and  disap- 
pointments, yet  never  to  be  satisfied  that  any  work  is  final  until 
it  has  approached  the  ideal. 

THE  HAYWARD   MOTOR   CORPS 

BY  PRANCES  TILGHMAN 

Publication  Secretary  of  the  National  League  for  Women's  Service,  New  York  City 

THE  only  colored  women's  motor  corps  in  the  world  is  that  of 
the  Hayward  Unit,  a  branch  of  the  National  League  for 
Women's  Service  in  New  York  City.  If  you  can  imagine  the 
feeling  of  a  man  in  the  desert,  coming  unexpectedly  upon  an 
oasis,  you  will  appreciate  the  surprise  and  joy  of  colored  soldiers, 
lying  wounded  in  New  York  hospitals,  at  sight  of  women  of  their 
own  race  to  comfort  and  cheer  them  as  they  had  so  often  seen 
their  white  brothers  visited  by  other  members  of  the  League. 

While  the  work  of  the  Hayward  Unit  may  not  be  as  extensive 
or  as  far-reaching  as  that  of  other  departments,  in  point  of 
personal  service  and  results  accomplished  it  is  excelled  by  none. 
' '  Lonesome  Louisiana, ' '  lying  on  a  cot  in  the  big  ward  at  Debarka- 
tion Hospital  No.  3,  brightens  visibly  at  the  approach  of  Sergeant 
Pearl  Murray,  and  when  she  mentions  that  "some  of  the  boys 
are  going  up  to  see  a  ball  game  this  afternoon,"  and  asks  him  to 
join  the  party,  his  exclamation  of  pleasure  sounds  as  though  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  being  sick.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
colored  boy  should  feel  lonely  or  neglected  in  New  York,  And 
judging  by  the  number  who  have  been  entertained  by  the  motor 
corps,  there  exists  only  satisfaction  and  happy  memories  for  the 
colored  convalescent  when  he  leaves  for  his  home  town.  Of  the 
100,000  men  welcomed  by  the  Hayward  Unit,  the  majority  are 
natives  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee. 

Forty  members  of  the  motor  corps  devote  a  large  part  of 
their  time  to  the  soldiers.  With  Captain  Sadie  Leavelle  directing, 
Lieut.  Mae  Kemp,  Sergeants  Murray  and  Anna  Reid  head  the 
organization.  Three  ambulances,  two  busses,  and  a  dozen  cars 
owned  by  members  are  used  in  the  transportation  service.    Mrs. 
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Harry  Payne  Whitney,  a  member  of  the  National  Leag^ue,  donated 
three  motors  for  the  use  of  the  Hayward  Unit.  Every  day  the 
trim  khaki-colored  ambulances  may  be  seen  standing  in  front  of 
hospital  entrances,  ready  for  a  load  of  convalescents  to  be  taken 
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to  the  races  at  Sheepshead  or  Jamaica,  to  a  baseball  gsme  at  the 
Polo  Grounds,  or  on  a  "  Seeing  New  York  Tour." 

Chinatown,  the  Ghetto,  Wall  Street,  Riverside  Drive,  and 
Coney  Island  are  interesting  sights  for  the  boy  who  has  never 
before  crossed  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  There  is  no  form  of 
recreation  that  the  colored  boy  enjoys  more  than  to  see  the 
largest  city  in  the  world,  and  to  have  its  wonders  pointed  out  to 
him.  Debarkation  Hospital  No.  5,  the  Polyclinic,  and  the  Mes- 
siah Home  for  shell-shocked  men,  contribute  hundreds  of  sol- 
diers weekly  to  these  trips.  Officials  of  the  hospitals  are  pleased 
with  the  arrangement  as  an  aid  to  speedy  convalescence;  they 
declare  that  with  new  thoughts  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the 
patients  their  work  is  greatly  facilitated.  Also  they  are  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  charges  will  have  excellent  care  while 
enjoying  the  outings,  that  they  will  be  brought  back  on  time, 
and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  mishaps. 

The  Hay  ward  Unit  maintains  headquarters  at  No.  200  West 
139th  St.  Comfortable  rest-rooms  for  reading,  writing,  and  re- 
laxation are  provided,  and  a  fine  piano,  piano-player,  and  victrola 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  visiting  soldiers.  Sunday  picnics  in 
the  country  are  popular  features  of  the  work  of  the  Unit,  as  are 
minstrel  shows,  parades,  and  carnivals.  But  the  greatest  boon 
of  all  is  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  in  music;  the  colored 
race  might  as  well  be  deprived  of  food  as  of  its  little  gatherings 
for  singing  and  playing  musical  instruments.  Among  those  who 
have  been  entertained  at  the  club-house  are  members  of  the 
369th  Colored  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  "Bill"  Hay- 
ward,  which  won  such  a  lasting  place  in  the  hearts  of  Americans 
by  its  gallant  deeds  in  France,  and  no  little  fame  as  the  origina- 
tors of  "jazz  "  music. 

A  Missourian,  en  route  for  a  ball  game,  said  recently:  "Down 
South  we  thought  New  Yorkers  were  cold,  indifferent  folks,  and 
that  we'd  just  have  to  wait  in  misery  for  our  discharges  and  a 
chance  to  get  back  home.  TU  say  that  the  women  of  the  Hay- 
ward  Unit  have  been  pretty  nice  to  us,  and  when  I  get  down 
home  Tm  going  to  tell  them  all  about  the  good  times  we've  had. 
The  fellows  didn't  expect  anything  like  this,  and  they're  having 
the  time  of  their  lives.  Why,  New  York  folks  are  just  like  home 
folks,  after  all." 

The  activities  of  the  motor  corps  are  not  confined  to  military 
operations,  however.  Civilian  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  old- 
folks'  homes  come  in  for  their  just  share  of  relief  work.  Old 
men  and  women,  friendless  and  dispirited,  are  gladdened  by  a 
motor  ride  to  and  from  church  on  Sundays.  The  Lincoln  Home 
for  Old  Folks  (colored)  sends  many  to  church  through  the  efforts 
of  the  League.    Four  thousand  orphans  were  recently  entertained 
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at  an  amusement  park  near  the  city,  their  day  including  the  free 
distribution  of  ice  cream,  candy,  and  cakes. 

The  upkeep  of  motors  and  ambulances,  the  distribution  of 
delicacies,  and  numerous  small  expenses  are  met  by  special  con- 
tributions. Even  the  smallest  amount  of  money  can  be  stretched 
to  bring  happy  hours  to  sufferers,  and  the  motor  corps  will  be 
grateful  for  any  sum,  however  modest.  Imagine  your  own 
plight  were  you  a  helpless  invalid,  confined  to  the  sick-room  dur- 
ing all  the  glorious  days  of  the  summer.  How  wonderful  it 
would  be  to  be  able,  through  the  courtesy  of  generous  donors 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Hayward  Unit,  to  drive  through  the  coun- 
try, weekly,  enjoying  the  sight,  sound,  and  fragrance  of  nature's 
beauty. 

The  colored  motor  corps  has  proven  its  worth.  Captain  Leavelle 
is  rewarded  by  the  ability  to  look  backward  on  the  work  done  thus 
far  and  face  the  future  saying  :  "  The  Hayward  Unit,  in  bright- 
ening the  path  of  the  sicl(  and  unfortunate,  is  attaining  the 
utmost  in  personal  service." 


THE  Negro  soldier  oonfronted  the  dangers  of  war  with  fortitude, 
its  privations  with  cheerfulness.  He  was  loyal,  hardworking, 
and  faithful.  The  part  he  took  in  the  war  was  of  very  great  value  to 
the  nation,  and  a  great  credit  to  his  rtict.— Secretary  Baker 
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CANADIAN  INDIAN  MISSIONS 

BY  WILLIAM  THOMPSON 

THE  educational  policy  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Canada,  toward  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  far 
north,  has  developed  a  class  of  Indians  and  half-breeds  indis- 
pensable in  the  service  of  the  fur-trading  companies. 

In  nearly  all  communities  where  there  is  a  trading-post  the 
white  factors  have  intermarried  with  Christianized  full-blood  or 
half-breed  women,  they  being  better  able  to  stand  the  rigorous 
climate,  domestic  hardships,  and  isolation.  This  fact  is  a  grati- 
fying tribute  to  the  mission  service  in  those  northern  worlds  of 
solitude. 

The  pioneer  missionaries  found  it  difficult  to  instruct  the 
Indian  in  the  ways  of  comfort  and  sanitation;  today  at  all  the 
posts,  with  few  exceptions,  the  moose-skin  tepee  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  comfortable  log  hut  or  cabin.  The  Indian,  clinging 
to  the  traditions  of  his  forefathers,  dwells  in  tents  along  the 
fishing  waters  in  summer,  but  seeks  the  more  thickly  populated 
settlements  in  winter,  where  he  may  secure  his  food  for  the  long 
sleigh  journeys  he  makes  when  visiting  his  traps.  These  settle- 
ments, especially  those  which  cluster  around  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  posts,  find  the  Indian  as  comfortably  housed  as  people 
of  the  average  white  community. 
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At  the  Indian  schools  at  Chipewyan.  Fort  Resolution,  Fort 
Smith,  Fort  Providence,  and  Hay  River  a  special  effort  is  made 
to  instruct  the  girls  in  the  orderly  duties  of  domestic  life,  a  great 
change  being  reported  by  the  Indian  agents  visiting  the  more 
remote  families  whose  children  have  returned  after  leaving  the 
Mission.  They  are  taught  that  fresh,  cold  air  hurts  no  one: 
that  sunshine  cleanses  by  the  destruction  of  germs;  that  they 
should  avoid  draughts;  that  they  should  wash  often;  that  they 
should  call  a  doctor  when  ill— and  when  he  is  called  cooperate 
with  him;  that  they  should  not  wear  wet  moccasins;  and  finally 
that  they  should  not  hunt  for  a  hundred  dollars  a  season  when 
they  can  make  a  thousand  dollars  by  farming.  Nearly  all  the 
schools  have  large  tracts  of  land  where  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers  constitutes  a  part  of  the  daily  duties. 

The  missions  at  Hay  River  and  Fort  Providence  have  a 
mixed  community  of  Indian  and  Eskimo  children,  the  Eskimo 
being  more  apt  in  his  capacity  to  apply  what  he  learns.  In  the 
more  remote  districts  the  nomadic  mode  of  life  prevails.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  a  pupil  to  travel  a-foot  or  by  dog-sled  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  be  welcomed  as  a  graduate  of  a  mission  school 
by  his  or  her  dusky  parents  in  the  doorway  of  a  moose-skin  tent. 

At  Fort  Vermillion,  six  hundred  miles  north  of  Edmonton, 
particular  attention  has  been  given  to  instruction  in  English. 
As  a  result,  most  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography. 

The  Hay  River  school,  the  most  important  Protestant  institu- 
tion of  the  north,  has  recently  taken  possession  of  a  new  and 
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well-ordered  building:.  This  admirably  conducted  establishment 
has  among  its  pupils  representatives  of  the  Loucheux,  Dog  Rib, 
Slavi,  Yellow  Knife,  Cree,  and  Chipewyan  tribes,  also  several 
Coast  and  Delta  Eskimos.  The  farm,  consisting  of  192  acres,  in- 
cluding the  site  occupied  by  the  school  and  buildings,  many  acres 
of  which  are  tilled,  is  laved  by  the  River  Hay  that  flows  into  that 
great  inland  sea,  Great  Slave  Lake. 

Several  missions  have  steam  launches  used  for  hauling  wood, 
moose,  and  fish.  The  white  fish  so  popular  as  food  with  the 
Great  Lakes  sportsman,  is  a  diet  staple  with  the  missions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lesser  Slave  and  Great  Slave  Lakes. 

Fort  Resolution,  the  stronghold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  the  north  and  seat  of  the  Bishop,  situated  on  Great  Slave 
Lake,  was  at  one  time  the  headquarters  of  Bishop  Bompas  of 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada. 
Here  a  small  church  was  erected,  but  no  progress  was  made  in 
the  work. 

Fort  Simpson,  the  first  mission  station  established  in  the 
Mackenzie  River  district,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liard 
River  and  1490  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  The  domain  of  the 
Mission  covers  about  one  hundred  square  miles,  the  population 
being  about  300  Slavi  Indians  and  three  officials  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  post.  In  this  district  is  a  day  school  supported  wholly  by 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  attend. 

Fort  Providence,  one  of  the  most  important  missions  of 
Canada,  is  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Church,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  teaching  of  English  and  French. 
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The  children  are  not  allowed  to  speak  their  native  language  even 
during  the  hours  of  recreation.  Practical  hygiene  and  domestic 
economy  are  taught  Bathhouses  have  been  erected  and  a  bath- 
ing session  is  in  order  every  day  the  weather  permits.  The 
larger  girls  are  instructed  in  cookery  and  general  house  work  and 
are  thus  fitted  for  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  of  housekeep- 
ing when  they  return  to  their  own  people.  The  boys  are  taught 
methods  of  agriculture,  working  in  the  gardens  and  helping  with 
the  daily  chores  of  the  school. 

Forts  Wrigley  and  Norman  have  temporary  quarters  for 
holding  services,  and  periodical  visits  are  made  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  other  missions.  The  mission  at  Fort  Macpherson, 
two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  on  the  Peel 
River,  was  the  scene  of  the  early  and  almost  life-long  effort 
of  Archdeacon  MacDonald.  Archdeacon  Whittaker  and  his  wife 
have  spent  many  years  of  their  lives  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
and  bodily  needs  of  the  Indian  and  Eskimo  at  this  station.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  dependent  territory  from  which  is  reached  the 
Tukudh  and  Loucheux  Indians,  "whose  people  are  scattered  as 
far  as  Alaska.'' 

This  great  Northland  is  now  served  evangelically  by  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  **  Throughout  the 
whole  region  no  other  form  or  communions  of  the  Christian 
faith  are  known."  The  Roman  Catholic  Missions  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River  region  are  under  able  and  capable  leadership,  both 
aggressive  and  progressive.    They  are  progressing  on  sufficient 
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plans  and  possess  a  magnificent  staff  and  equipment  moving 
along  the  lines  of  a  large  program  toward  the  goal  of  a  great 
end;  namely,  *'The  Northland  wholly  and  entirely  for  the 
Church  of  Rome."  Here,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  its 
propaganda  is  earnest,  its  functions  burdened  with  the  charm 
of  paraphernalia  so  attractive  to  the  aboriginal.  '*The 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  of  the  Northland  is  headed  by  a  Conti- 
nental French  bishop,  and  manned  by  Continental  French  priests. 


most  of  whom  possess  but  the  merest  smattering  of  English.    Its 
equipment  is  strong,  its  propagandism  untiring." 

One  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada 
has  said:  "On  the  other  side  stands  the  Church  of  England 
Mission,  the  interpreter  of  British  conceptions  of  Christianity, 
of  British  ideas  of  the  family,  the  social,  the  political,  and  the 
religious  order,  the  trustee  for  these  things  on  behalf  of  the 
future  British  Canadian  people  of  the  far  and  great  Northland,  a 
vast  region  stretching  from  Lake  Athabasca  to  the  Arctic  Coast, 
from  the  crest  of  the  northern  Rockies  to  Victoria  Land,  and  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  Arctic  prairies.    Judged   by  man's 
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standards,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  numbers  of  its  staff  and 
adherents,  with  corresponding  material  equipment,  the  Church  of 
England  makes  a  sorry  second  in  the  contest.  The  race,  never- 
theless, is  not  always  to  the  strong.  There  are  other  essential 
elements."  The  Protestant  white  men  going  to  the  Northland 
in  quest  of  fur  are  not  always  of  a  type  to  influence  for  good; 
therefore  the  finger  of  comparison  is  often  pointed  at  the  Protest- 
ant whose  zeal  toward  his  church  is  not  as  formal  as  that  of  his 
brother  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Language  has  been  a  hindrance  to  the  missionary,  as  there 
are  many  languages  and  dialects  to  be  mastered  in  the  long 
reaches  from  Peace  River  to  the  Arctic.  I  have  seen  a  group 
representing  three  tribes,  standing  together,  who  could  not  under- 
stand each  other's  language.  Pliny  Earle  Goddard,  Curator  of 
the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  gives  the  following  version  of  the  Dunvegan 
dialect  (Peace  River  Indians)  changes  due  to  the  dispersion  of 
the  tribes:— 

'*  A  dog  was  seen  by  a  woman  to  defile  a  quiver  of  arrows. 
She  told  the  owner,  who  said  he  would  clean  them,  but  his 
younger  brother  said  if  that  happened  to  his  arrows  the  one  who 
did  it  would  soon  fall  over  (dead).  The  dog  guilty  of  the  offence 
was  standing  near.  The  man  took  his  bow  and  shot  the  dog  and 
killed  it.  The  men  all  got  up  and  began  fighting.  Many  were 
killed  and  the  remainder  fled,  some  in  one  direction  and  some  in 
another."  This  is  supposed  to  have  happened  when  the  various 
tribes  were  separated  at  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

To  have  mastered  the  crafts,  of  fishing,  securing  the  flesh 
and  skin  of  animals,  and  building  well  enough  to  provide  reason- 
able shelter  is  to  fulfill  all  the  demands  of  an  Indian's  existence. 
Superstition  is  the  universal  conceit  of  all  aboriginals.  In  one 
tribe  two  Indians  had  the  power  to  find  and  kill  animals  so  neces- 
sary for  food;  others,  knowing  this,  would  depend  upon  the 
favored  ones  for  their  supply.  This  unusual  power  came  to  them 
suddenly  as,  it  is  claimed,  it  comes  to  a  medium  in  a  trance. 
Whether  this  is  a  gift  of  the  animal  or  of  God  they  do  not  claim 
to  know.  The  shaman,'  who  has  his  part  in  prophecy  even  among 
the  Siberian  Eskimos,  has  not  failed  to  appear  among  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Northland,  exercising  his  supernatural  powers  for 
good  or  for  evil. 

Those  who  have  lived  among  these  people  hear  a  loud  call  to 
civilization  for  help,  both  material  and  spiritual.  Living  as  they 
do  in  a  climate  severe  in  its  temper,  the  mercury  falling  as  low 
as  70''  below  zero,  where  the  winter  is  long  and  the  summer 
gives  but  a  few  weeks  of  growing  weather,  bare  existence 
demands  a  constant  struggle. 
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The  missionary  whose  unselfish  devotion  carries  burdens  of 
danger,  sacrifice,  and  total  isolation  from  the  most  ordinary  com- 
forts of  life,  gleans  no  reward  except  in  knowing  that  his  minis- 
trations are  in  accord  with  the  divine  command.  No  field  offers 
a  greater  reward  for  service;  no  workers  in  the  world  of  mis- 
sions deserve  greater  encouragement  and  financial  help. 

At  this  hour,  in  some  lone  cabin  or  tepee,  an  Indian  or  half- 
breed  is  dying;  his  life  perhaps  could  be  spared  by  a  simple 
operation,  but  there  is  no  physician  or  surgeon  within  hundreds 
of  miles  to  minister  to  his  needs.  The  health,  the  life,  and 
the  destiny  of  these  people  depend  wholly  upon  the  support 
given  the  missionary,  and  there  is  no  Christian  service  more 
worthy  of  the  liberal  support  of  those  who  are  contributing  to 
home  or  foreign  missions  than  the  districts  served  by  the  Peace, 
Slave,  and  Mackenzie  Rivers. 

WHITE  ELK,  THE  PATRIOT 

IN  beaded  buckskin,  adorned  with  wampum,  cowrie  shells,  and 
bone  ornaments,  and  wearing  a  gay  war-bonnet  of  eagle 
feathers,  he  appeared  at  the  oflice  of  the  chairman  of  the  Vic- 
ory  Loan  drive  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

*'I  have  come,"  said  the  visitor,  *'to  help  you  with  the 
Victory  Loan." 

Son  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  a  graduate  of  Carlisle,  a  foot- 
ball star,  Chief  White  Elk  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  and  was  in  the  crow's  nest  of  the  Antilles  when  that 
ship  was  torpedoed,  being  thrown  to  the  deck  and  later  mustered 
out  of  action.  Turning  to  other  patriotic  service.  White  Elk  is 
said  to  have  raised  $1,000,000  in  the  first  Red  Cross  drive.  Since 
that  he  has  taken  part  in  every  war- work  drive,  principally  in 
his  home  State  of  California.  At  a  single  luncheon  in  Oakland 
he  sold  $500,000  in  bonds  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan.  In  San 
Francisco,  in  charge  of  an  army  truck,  he  placed  $1,800,000  of 
bonds  in  one  week. 

White  Elk  has  been  assisted  in  all  this  war  work  by  his 
wife.  Princess  Ah-tra-ah-saun  (Valley  of  the  Mountains), of  the 
Klamath  tribe,  and  the  two  are  credited  with  raising  $59,864,000. 
The  Princess  served  in  France  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 

"  From  the  experience  we've  had  with  our  own  people,"  said 
White  Elk,  **  from  the  faithful  service  they've  given,  both  in  lives 
and  money,  we  have  come  to  feel  that  all  are  equal  in  this  America 
of  ours,  and  that  all  should  be  sharers  in  the  liberty  that  our 
Nation  strove  for  here  and  overseas.  It  is  our  hope  that  some 
day  our  people  may  raise  their  heads  and  feel  that  they  have  a 
full  sharein  that  liberty. 

'*We  are  patriots,  we  Indians.  If  you  question  that,  look  at 
the  records  of  our  race  in  the  war.  Turn  to  their  contributions 
toward  the  financial  needs  of  the  war.  There  are  Indian  names 
in  every  casualty  list.    It  is  our  America." 
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HAMPTON  GRADUATES  AS 
TEACHERS* 

BY  W.  T.  B.  WILUAMS,  HAMPTON,  '88 

Field  Asent  for  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds 

FROM  the  earliest  days  at  Hampton  until  the  present  the  chief 
business  of  Hampton  Institute  has  been  to  make  teachers. 
General  Armstrong  said  in  his  first  annual  report,  "General 
deportment  habits  of  living  and  labor,  right  ideas  of  life  and 
duty,  are  taught  in  order  that  graduates  may  be  qualified  to 
teach  others  these  important  lessons  of  life."  And  the  school 
continues  to  this  day  to  be  confessedly  a  missionary  school, 
whose  aim  it  is  to  send  out  teachers  of  the  original  type  de- 
scribed by  General  Armstrong— **  not  pedagogues,  but  those 
whose  culture  shall  be  upon  the  whole  circle  of  living,  and  who, 
with  clear  insight  and  strong  purpose,  will  do  a  quiet  work  that 
shall  make  the  land  purer  and  better."  With  his  peculiarly  keen 
insight  into  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  Negro  and  of  the 
South,  General  Armstrong  saw  at  once  the  tremendously  im- 
portant part  to  be  played  by  teachers.  His  rare  genius  led  him 
to  base  the  training  he  offered  them  upon  the  ''whole  circle  of 
living,"  and  to  discover  educational  values  in  the  right  perfonn- 
ance  of  commonplace  duties.  The  colored  people  were  sorely  in 
need  of  every  form  of  education  and  training.  Hampton  played 
a  significant  part  in  meeting  this  need  with  teachers  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  all-round  work  required  in  Negro  schools. 

In  the  early  years,  as  now,  Hampton  students  came  largely 
from  the  small  towns  and  country  districts  of  the  South.  As 
graduates  they  returned  to  the  districts  from  which  they  came, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  entered  the  work  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  As  early  as  1886  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  Virginia  reported  that  "  Hampton  graduates  are  in  active 
demand  as  teachers  for  our  public  schools,  and  are  considered  by 
school  superintendents  as  among  the  best  teachers  to  be  had." 
In  1890  the  same  office  reported  not  less  than  300  colored  teachers 
in  the  State  who  had  been  trained  at  Hampton.  In  one  of  his 
.  reports  to  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  in  the  early  '90's  Dr. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry  said,  *'The  record  of  Hampton's  graduates  is  the 
test  of  Hampton's  success.    They  largely  engage  in  teaching  and 

*    An  address  ffiven  on  Alumni  Nifirht   at  the  celebration  of  Hampton's  Semi-Centennial, 
May  1919 
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do  such  satisfactory  work  that  the  applications  for  teachers  ex- 
ceed the  supply."  And  this  has  been  the  case  ever  since. 
Today,  with  the  increasing  calls  for  a  great  variety  of  teachers, 
Hampton  is  less  able  than  formerly  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  her.  These  newer  demands  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  in- 
creasing facilities  and  improving  conditions  in  Negro  education 
in  the  South.  School  officials  are  constantly  asking  for  more  well- 
trained  elementary  teachers,  for  industrial  supervising  teachers 
for  rural  schools,  for  principals  and  teachers  in  County  Training 
Schools  (a  new  type  of  incipient  rural  high  school  aided  by  the 
John  F.  Slater  Fund),  for  sewing  and  cooking  teachers  in  town 
and  city  schools,  for  agricultural  teachers,  and  for  teachers  of 
trades  and  manual  training. 

During  the  first  half-century  of  her  existence  Hampton  Insti- 
tute has  turned  out  1952  graduates— 1102  men  and  850  women. 
In  the  early  days  ninety  per  cent  of  the  graduates  became 
teachers.  With  the  growth  of  well-developed  courses  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  introduction  of  the  highly  efficient  trade  school, 
many  of  the  male  students  turned  to  the  better  paying  trades 
and  other  vocations.  But  the  percentage  of  women  who  have 
gone  into  teaching  has  remained  fairly  constant.  In  fact  prac- 
tically all  the  young  women  graduates  teach.  In  February  1917, 
539  men  and  women  graduates  were  teaching,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  graduates  up  to  date. 

These  sons  and  daughters  of  Hampton  have  gone  into  all 
sorts  of  schools,  carrying,  in  addition  to  the  required  instruction 
in  academic  subjects,  the  fundamental  lessons  of  industry,  thrift, 
order,  efficiency,  and  right  living.  The  story  of  their  work  is 
the  record  of  the  remarkable  achievements  and  the  ever-broaden- 
ing influence  of  Hampton.  They  have  gone  largely  into  the 
public  schools  of  the  backwoods  and  other  lonely,  out-of-the-way 
places  of  the  South;  they  have  worked  in  private  institutions 
established  by  others;  they  have  assumed  the  leadership  of 
schools  of  importance;  and  have  founded  schools  of  their  own. 

For  instance,  the  record  of  continuous  service  of  Mr.  Prank 
Trigg,  '73,  shows  that  he  taught  in  the  school  at  his  home  in 
southwest  Virginia  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Lynchburg,  that 
he  served  as  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Lynchburg,  as 
principal  of  the  Princess  Anne  Academy,  Princess  Anne,  Md., 
as  principal  of  the  Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute  (an 
annex  of  Morgan  College),  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  that  he  is  now 
president  of  Bennett  College  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Greorgia  Washington,  '82,  established  and  has  for  years 
conducted  in  the  heart  of  Alabama  a  singularly  effective  school, 
known  to  every  Hamptonian  as  the  People's  Village  School.  Mrs. 
Delia  I.  Hayden,  '77,  served  for  years  as  matron  at  the  Virginia 
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Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  at  Petersburg,  and  then  founded 
the  Franklin  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  over  which  she 
still  presides.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Price,  '90,  became  the  second  prin- 
cipal of  the  Gloucester  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Cappa- 
hosic,  Va.,  and  has  made  it  into  one  of  the  best  of  the  smaller 
secondary  schools  of  the  South.  Mrs.  Janie  P.  Barrett,  '84,  and 
Mr.  T.  J.  Edwards,  '05,  are  the  heads,  respectively,  of  the  girls' 
and  boys'  reformatories  of  Virginia. 

Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  '75,  founded,  in  the  lower  South, 
Tuskegee  Institute  in  the  likeness  of  Hampton,  gave  it  its  special 
bent,  and  made  it  a  Mecca  of  educational  pilgrims  from  all  the 
world.  Through  this  school  and  by  means  of  his  remarkable 
addresses.  Dr.  Washington  was  largely  influential  in  converting 
the  South  and  the  world  to  a  belief  in  practical  methods  in  edu- 
cation. Other  Hampton  graduates  shared  in  the  development  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  and  helped  also  to  make  possible  two  other 
widely  famous,  but  smaller^  schools— the  Penn  School  on  St. 
Helena  Island,  S.  C.,  and  the  Calhoun  Colored  School.  Calhoun, 
Ala. 

While  Hampton  graduates  have  gone  mainly  into  rural  work 
as  teachers,  nevertheless  a  considerable  number  have  rendered 
valuable  service  in  city  schools.  For  instance  Mr.  R.  T.  Coles, 
'78,  has  been  principal  of  one  of  the  public  schools  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  since  1886.  And  the  following  are  among  those  who 
have  had  long  and  valuable  careers  as  principals  of  city  schools: 
Wm.  H.  Johnson,  '78,  at  Petersburg,  Va.;  W.  F.  Grasty,  '79,  at 
Danville,  Va. ;  J.  H.  Quiett,  '80,  at  Winchester,  Va. ;  John  R. 
Dungee,  '84,  at  Roanoke  snd  Norfolk,  Va. ;  James  S.  Lee,  '88, 
at  Newport  News,  Va.;  N.  B.  Clarke,  '77,  at  Newport  News, 
Va.;  A.  J.  Brown,  '82,  at  Suffolk,  Va.;  and  Miss  Nannie  B. 
Grooms,  '77,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  Hampton  students  have  come  from 
the  small  towns  and  country  districts  of  the  South.  Most  of 
them  have  gone  back  to  the  rural  districts  to  teach.  These 
Hamptonians,  above  all  others,  merit  special  praise.  As  pioneers 
they  have  heroically  faced  isolation,  uncomfortable  surroundings, 
and  poor  school  facilities.  They  have  not  only  had  to  teach  under 
such  conditions,  but  to  awaken  interest  in  education  and  to  cre- 
ate the  means  of  carrying  forward  their  work.  The  marvel  is 
what  many  of  them  have  accomplished  almost  single  handed. 
The  people  look  to  them  for  everything.  They  must  teach 
academic  subjects,  carry  on  agricultural  and  other  industrial 
training,  give  instruction  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  the  schools 

Note— W.  T.  B.  Williams,  '88,  served  for  five  years  as  princiiwl  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  before 
resiirninff  to  enter  upon  his  present  worK  as  field  acent  for  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  and  for  the 
Negro  Rural  School  Fund  established  by  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes. 
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and  in  the  homes,  take  a  leading  part  in  religious  work,  furnish 
vocational  guidance  and  direction  in  subsequent  education  for 
those  passing  out  of  their  hands,  as  well  as  organize  and  direct 
the  educational  movements  of  their  communities.  These  are  the 
workers  that  reach  most  effectively  the  masses  of  the  colored 
people,  and  helpfully  influence  school  officials  by  their  work 
and  their  manner  of  living.  They  have  created  little  centres 
of  Hampton  influence  and  multiplied  Hampton  many  times  all 
over  the  South.  Through  them  Hampton  has  risen  to  her  pre- 
eminence. 

Owing  to  their  special  training  Hampton  graduates  have 
taken  a  conspicuously  important  place  among  the  rural  industrial 
supervising  teachers,  a  new  group  of  workers  in  colored  schools, 
developed,  in  the  last  dozen  years,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Jeanes  Fund.  They  are  commonly  regarded  as  doing  some  of  the 
most  valuable  educational  work  in  the  South  today.  Graduates 
of  Hampton  have  been  employed  in  this  work  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Kentucky. 
As  the  District  Home  Demonstration  Agent  for  Virginia,  Miss 
Lizzie  A.  Jenkins,  '02,  has  general  direction  of  the  six  industrial 
teachers  in  her  State.  One  of  her  assistants  is  Miss  Othelia 
Hoffman,  '13.  These  workers  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
recent  remarkable  growth  of  interest  in  Negro  education  in  the 
South.  They  teach  the  people  the  real  significance  of  the  schools 
and  show  them  their  possibilities.  They  lead  them  to  build 
better  schoolhouses,  to  lengthen  school  terms,  and  to  secure 
capable  teachers.  Their  efforts  almost  invariably  win  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  school  officials  and  gain  for  the  schools  increased 
appropriations  and  more  effective  supervision. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  value  attached  to  the  work  of  Hamp- 
ton graduates  as  teachers  many  of  them  have  been  employed  for 
unusually  long  terms  of  service.  From  a  casual  study  of  the  list 
it  is  found  that  more  than  fifty  men  and  nearly  as  many  women 
have  either  taught  or  been  engaged  in  some  other  form  of  school 
work,  continuously  for  the  most  part,  for  from  twenty-five  to 
more  than  forty  years.  It  appears  that  eighteen  men  and  nine 
women  have  been  thus  engaged  for  forty  years  at  least. 

The  younger  graduates,  as  loyally  as  the  older  ones,  are 
keeping  up  the  Hampton  traditions  as  teachers.  In  some  re- 
spects they  work  under  more  agreeable  conditions  and  have 
wider  opportunities  for  service.  They  are  generally  better  trained 
professionally  than  the  graduates  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
school,  without  being  any  the  less  interested  in  matters  of 
"deportment,  habits  of  living  and  labor,  and  right  ideas  of  life 
and  duty."  In  fact,  so  uniformly  good  has  been  their  work, 
and  so  acceptable  their  service,  that  to  many  people  Hampton 
graduates  appear  to  form  a  distinct  type.  One  thing  certainly  is 
generallly  true  of  Hampton  graduates.  No  matter  where  they 
are  found  they  are  usually  ready  for  service  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  they  go  quietly  about  their  work  with  the  Hampton  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  good  will. 
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Hampton  graduates  who  have  taught  or  have  been  engaged  in 
other  forms  op  school  work  continuously  for  prom  twenty-pivb  to 

forty  years 
Women 


Millie  Calloway  Skipwith,  '74 
Mary  Grey  Dodge,  '76 
Ellen  Holmes  Gray,  '76 
Sallie  Poole  Diggs,  '76 
Henrietta  Hunter  Evans,  '76 
Delia  I.  Hayden,  '77 
Nannie  B.  Grooms,  '77 
Lucy  P.  Sims,  '77 
Maria  Bray  Williams,  '78 
Anna  M.  Poole,  '80 
Rosa  Mason,  '80 
Isabella  Miller  Graves,  '81 
Anna  Wilson  Williams,  '81 
Lucy  Bolding  Stephens,  '81 
Georgia  Washington,  '82 
Anna  Dickerson,  '83 
Mary  Billups  Ruff,  '83 
Maggie  I.  Stevens,  '86 
Emma  Grayson  Miller,  '87 
Eliza  Bird,  '87 
Sara  W.  Brown,  '87 
Maggie  G.  Taylor,  '88 


John  H.  Lamb,  '73 
Frank  Trigg,  '73 
George  J.  Davis,  '74 
Chas.  W.  Green,  '75 
Godfrey  R.  Jackson,  '75 
James  H.  Bailey,  '76 
Andrew  W.  E.  Bassette,  '76 
David  C.  Deans,  '76 
Dennis  F.  Douglas,  '76 
N.  B.  Clark,  '77 
W,  H.  Johnson,  '78 
C.  H.  Jones.  '78 
Joseph  S.  Fauntleroy,  '78 
W.  E.  Dodge,  '78 
P.  H.  Craig,  '79 
W.  F.  Grasty,  '79 
G.  A.  Gwaltney,  '79 
J.  H.  Washington,  '79 
J.  H.  Quiett,  '80 
A.  J.  J.  Sykes,  '80 
Samuel  C.  Carrington,  '81 
A.  J.  Brown,  '82 
David  L.  House,  '82 
Frank  A.  Peters,  82 
Chas.  A.  Redden,  '82 
Oliver  J.  Derritt,  '83 


Phoebe  Boner  White,  '88 
Josephine  Whitfield  Bynum,  '88 
Nannie  Cox  Henry,  '88 
Rosa  Hunt  Carter,  '88 
Susie  Bamett  Oliver,  '88 
Martha  L.  Brown,  '88 
Agnes  M.  Comick,  '89 
Julia  E.  Williams,  '89 
Susie  Edwards  Palmer,  '89 
Nannie  Servant  McGwinn,   '89 
Susie  Bransford  Kitchings,  '89 
Frozella  Brown,  '90 
Mary  Fisher  Poster,  '90 
Ida  Carpenter  Gould,  '91 
Evalena  Davis,  '92 
Lizzie  M.  Doles,  '92 
Lucretia  Kennard,  '92 
Willie  Bass  Green,  '92 
Ada  C.  Baytop,  '93 
Fannie  McKinney  Gibson,  '93 
Lavinia  Bess  Hudgins,  '93 
Florence  Price  Herbert,  '94 


Men 


George  E  Blair,  '83 
Griffen  Oliver,  '83 
John  Riley  Dungee,  '84 
Boston  Parsons,  '87 
Cornelius  B.  Baytop,  '88 
W.  T.  B.  Williams,  '88 
James  S.  Lee,  '88 
L.  L.  Davis,  '88 
Joel  L.  Lancaster,  '89 
John  W.  Parker,  '89 
W.  C.  Anderson,  '89 
Jacob  M.  Brown,  '89 
John  W.  Carter,  '89 
J.  H.  Palmer,  '90 
W.  G.  Price,  '90 
R.  R.  Moton,  '90 
Jack  Mundy,  '90 
Harvey  Lewis,  '90 
Allen  W.  Washington,  '91 
Clement  C.  Laneave,  '91 
Moses  A.  Davis'  '91 
Peyton  W.  Callahan,  '92 
Walter  Baker,  '92 
J.  A.  Wilson,  '93 
J.  B.  Ramsey,  '93 
W.  C.  Cook,  '94 
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BETTER  RECREATION  FACILITIES 
BETTER  RACE  RELATIONS' 

BY  T.  a  SETTLE 

Special  District  Representative,  War  Camp  Community  Service,  Waehington,  D.  C. 

THE  additional  leisure  time  which  will  be  created  by  the  enact- 
ment of  eight-hour  and  child-labor  laws,  as  recommended  in 
the  Paris  Peace  Treaty,  will  prove,  in  many  instances,  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing,  unless  some  constructive  program  for  the 
proper  use  of  men's  leisure  time  is  developed. 

What  are  the  people  of  America,  white  and  black,  going  to  do 
with  the  additional  leisure  time  which  they  will  have  thrust  upon 
them  when  State  and  National  legislative  bodies  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  regarding  a  forty-eight  hour  week 
and  restricted  child  labor?  If  rightly  used  this  leisure  time  will 
be  an  untold  blessing  to  the  two  races.  If  the  people  affected 
are  left  to  their  present  inadequate  recreational  facilities  and 
limited  opportunities  for  wholesome  leisure-time  recreation,  this 
legislation  will  in  all  too  many  instances  prove  a  curse. 

Our  draft  board  reports  show  that  all  too  many  of  those 
affected  by  this  legislation  are  illiterate  or  nearly  so— fine  poten- 
tial citizens  who  patriotically  responded  to  the  call  of  their  coun- 
try and,  in  many  instances,  bled  for  it,  but  who  have  within 
them  very  limited  training  for  their  own  leisure-time  entertain- 
ment and  development. 

When  do  vice  and  immorality  run  rampant?  During  the 
hours  of  idleness.  What  is  now  the  chief  point  of  friction  in 
race  relations?  The  leisure  time.  Race  clashes  come  not  so 
much  during  the  hours  of  labor  as  during  the  hours  of  idleness. 
Shall  this  friction  be  increased  or  decreased  ?  It  can  be  greatly 
decreased  if  wholesome  recreational  facilities  and  leadership  are 
provided.  What  then  should  the  American  people  do  about  its 
recreational  program  ? 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Government  has  given  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  demonstration  of  the  proper  use  of  leisure 
time  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  leisure  time  of  the  four 
million  men  in  uniform  was  the  serious  concern  of  officials  and 

*    Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Knoxville  meeting  of  the  Southern    Sociolo- 
loffical  Congress 
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the  general  public,  as  well  as  the  relatives  of  those  men.  The 
President,  and  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy,  deter- 
mined to  utilize  this  leisure  time  so  as  to  send  the  men  back 
to  their  homes  better  educated  and  better  off  morally  and  phys- 
ically than  when  they  were  taken  away.  Music,  athletics,  the- 
atres, libraries.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  Jewish 
Welfare  programs  and  other  activities  were  provided  within  the 
camps.  Use  of  these  privileges  was  entirely  voluntary,  but  so 
attractive  were  they  that  they  were  universally  patronized. 

In  former  wars  the  camp  city  had  been  detrimental  to  the 
soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  had  proved  detrimental  to  the  camp  city. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  work- 
ing under  direction  of  the  Government,  the  social  and  recreational 
facilities  of  these  cities  were  thrown  wide  open  to  the  soldiers, 
and  good  citizens  were  mobilized  to  extend  their  hospitality  and 
brotherhood  and  sisterhood.  The  universal  verdict  is  that  never, 
in  the  history  of  these  cities,  has  life  been  so  wholesome,  and 
never  have  four  million  men  been  gathered  together  who  have 
developed  such  high  idealism  and  such  clean  and  chivalrous 
conduct.  . 

The  American  people  in  times  of  peace  need  only  to  apply 
and  adapt  these  lessons  to  the  problems  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. These  same  gallant  soldiers  are  pouring  back  to  our  facto- 
ries and  farms.  They  are  craving  the  recreations  they  enjoyed 
in  their  army  life.  They  also  realize  that  their  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  need  leisure-time 
activities. 

Every  locality  needs  its  outdoor  playground  and  athletic  field 
for  the  people  of  all  ages.  To  insure  the  adequate  and  proper 
use  of  these  facilities  trained  leaders  are  essential. 

In  addition  to  these  outdoor  community  centers  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  colored  communities  in 
the  South  need  a  central,  leisure-time  activities'  building,  and 
so  do  the  majority  of  white  communities.  These  buildings  could 
most  fittingly  be  erected  as  memorials  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
World  War.  They  should  be  erected  largely  by  private  funds 
and  maintained  chiefly  through  public  taxation.  They  should  be 
built  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual  community.  Auditorium, 
gymnasium,  shower-baths,  reading-rooms,  game-rooms,  club- 
rooms,  cooking  equipment,  and  cafeteria  will  be  required. 

This  community  building,  as  well  as  the  playgrounds  and 
recreation  fields,  should  provide  physical  exercise  and  play  for 
citizens  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes;  promote  community  singing 
and  other  forms  of  music;  give  object-lessons  in  better  home- 
making,  sanitation,   cooking,  etc.,  and  be  the  central  clearing 
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house  for  all  things  that  make  for  the  civic  and  moral  betterment 
of  the  community. 

Dr.  Richard  Cabot  wisely  classifies  what  any  individual  lives 
by  under  work,  play,  love,  and  worship.  Love  of  home  and 
country  by  Americans  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  late  war. 
We  are  emphasizing  worship  and  work,  including  education.  The 
importance  of  these  three  should  not  be  minimized;  but  the  time 
is  full  ripe  for  much  greater  emphasis  upon  play  as  the  fourth 
element.  Now  is  the  time  of  America's  greatest  opportunity. 
Will  she  rise  to  it? 

When  our  hearts  were  aflame  with  patriotism  we  spent  freely 
of  our  personal  efforts  and  of  our  wealth  that  the  leisure  time  of 
our  country's  defenders  might  become  a  constructive  force.  The 
fruits  of  their  glorious  victory  are  yet  to  be  gathered.  The  de- 
mand for  efficient,  energetic,  well-trained  citizens  will  be  as 
great  in  the  next  decade  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  few  years. 
A  group  of  Negroes  laboring  well  in  Southern  cotton  fields,  in 
mills,  or  in  factories  will  be  rendering  as  patriotic  service  as  they 
have  on  the  battlefields  of  France.  If  the  general  public  can 
grasp  this  idea  the  unselfish  service  that  we  have  been  render- 
ing will  be  conserved  for  even  greater  development,  and  our 
leisure  time  will  become  a  blessing  rather  than  a  menace. 


NEGRO  PATRIOTISM 

From  the  Negro  Year  Book,   compiled  by  Monroe  N. 
Work,ofthe  Research  Department  of  Tuskegee  Institute 

**  We  have  but  one  country  and  one  flag,  the  flag  that  set  ub  free." 

THE  Negroes  of  the  United  States  contributed  more  than 
$225,000,000  to  the  several  Liberty  Loan  and  Thrift  Stamp 
drives  and  other  war-work  activities. 

AN  ex-slave,  seventy-five  years  old,  had  accumulated  $50 
by  chopping  wood.  He  invested  this  in  a  Liberty  Bond.  An- 
other bond  was  purchased  by  a  nine-year  old  Negro  boy  who  had 
saved  5000  pennies.  A  legless  bootblack  was  carried  to  a  State 
bank  in  Louisiana  because  he  wanted  to  buy  a  $50  bond. 

NINETY-EIGHT  per  cent,  of  the  Negro  employes  in  the  shops 
of  the  International  and  Great  Northern  Railway  at  Palestine, 
Texas,  purchased  Liberty  Bonds.  Colored  men  of  the  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  subscribed  $282  per  capita 
to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  Negroes  in  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
subscribed  $180,000  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan. 
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A  colored  cook  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  asked  by  her  mistress 
if  she  would  undertake  to  buy  a  $100  bond.  *'No,"  she 
said,  "I  don't  want  no  little  $100  bond.  I  want  a  $1000  one  and 
Fm  going  to  pay  cash  for  it."  She  gave  the  savings  of  a  life- 
time. A  well-to-do  colored  farmer  in  North  Carolina  bought 
$1000  of  War  Savings  Stamps  and  said  he  had  decided  that  "if 
necessary,  he  would  loan  the  Government  all  he  had.*' 

AT  a  rally  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Negroes  subscribed  $30,000  for 
bonds  in  fifteen  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  $2000  a  minute. 
The  total  amount  of  Liberty  Loan  bonds  bought  by  Negroes 
of  Philadelphia  was  more  than  $1,000,000. 

AT  the  close  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  drive  the  United 
States  Treasury  awarded  first  place  among  all  the  banks  of 
the  country  to  a  Negro  bank— thelMutual  Savings,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


GOOD-WILL  COMMITTEES 

BY  THE  SOUTHERN  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 

THE  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  committee 
on  labor,  of  which  a  Negro  has  been  made  a  member.  The 
city  also  has  a  Negro  Workers'  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
three  white  city  officials  and  twenty-five  colored  men  and  women. 
In  the  acute  labor  shortage  of  the  past  year  both  these  commit- 
tees have  rendered  signal  service  in  enlisting  the  interest  and 
help  of  Negro  workers  of  all  grades.  Backed  by  the  whites  these 
Negroes  card-indexed  every  Negro  capable :  of  work,  and  then 
carried  on  a  campaign  of  education  which  brought  the  desired  re- 
sults by  the  force  of  enlightenment  and  moral  suasion  alone. 
An  officer  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  writes  of  white  and 
colored  workers  alike,  ''Every  able-bodied  man  and  boy  in  this 
community  had  his  shoulder  to  the  ^heel  in  an  effort  to  win  the 
war." 

Following  this  service  the  city  authorities,  on  receiving  com- 
plaints of  conditions  in  the  Negro  sections,  asked  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  submit  a  program  of  improvements,  showing  each 
street  and  the  work  needed.  Their  report,  after  due  considera- 
tion, was  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  the  work  is  under  way. 

This  cooperative  plan  works  well  in  Norfolk.  Friction  is 
reduced,  the  labor  supply  is  increased  and  made  more  contented, 
and  good  feeling  between  the  races  is  promoted. 
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T^OR  two  years  after  graduation, 
^  John  M.  Greene,  '16,  taught  car- 
pentry and  manual  training  at  the 
Kowaliga  School,  Benson,  Ala.  He 
then  went  into  the  Army  and  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  training  detach- 
ments at  Hampton  Institute.  After 
his  course  in  that  detachment  was 
finished,  he  was  retained  to  assist  in 
instructing  the  next.  Following  his 
discharge  last  winter  he  taught  man- 
ual training  in  the  public  schools  at 
his  own  home,  Lynchburg,  Va.  He 
is  to  be  this  winter  in  charge  of  the 
boys'  industries  at  the  Parmele  Train- 
ing School  in  North  Carolina.  His 
wife,  Kate  Ruff  Greene,  '13,  will  have 
charge  of  the  girls'  industries  in  the 
same  institution. 

A  post-graduate  of  the  Agriculture 
Class  of  1907,  James  A.  Dingus, 
has  for  the  past  four  years  been  prin- 
cipal of  the  Kowaliga  School  at  Ben- 
son, Ala.  He  resigned  to  become  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  Orphans  and  Deaf  and 
Blind  Children  atTaft,  Okla.,  where 
he  has  recently  begun  work. 

A  NOTHER  Agriculture  post-grad- 


A 


uate,    Nathaniel  A.  Murray,  '06, 


was  graduated  in  1911  from  the  Agri- 
culture Department  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. The  next  year  he  taught  horti- 
culture at  the  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical College  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
After  being  an  instructor  in  other 
schools,  he  has  now  returned  to  Greens- 
boro, where  he  is  director  of  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

IN  the  fall  of  1905  Moses  A.  Davis, 
'91,  went  to  Evansville,  Ind.,  as 
teacher  of  manual  training,  which 
position  he  has  held  ever  since.     Last 


year  he  was  away  on  leave  of  absence 
as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  in  France, 
where  he  spent  fourteen  months.  He 
is  to  be  a  teacher  of  manual  training 
in  Gary,  Ind.  His  wife,  Beulah 
Thompson  Davis,  '89,  has  taught  sew- 
ing and  dressmaking  for  the  past 
fourteen  years  in  Evansville.  She 
will  do  similar  work  in  Gary. 

A  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1892, 
Evalena  A.  Davis,  has  for  the 
past  twelve  years  been  at  the  Florida 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
at  Tallahassee,  and  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  director  of  the  home 
economics  department  in  that  institu- 
tion. During  the  past  summer  she 
has  been  cafeteria  hostess  at  Camp 
Dix,  N.  J.  She  writes  that  she  has 
accepted  work  at  Prairie  View,  Texas, 
as  director  of  home  economics. 

FOR  the  past  six  years  William  T. 
Coleman,  '12,  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  theWissahickon  Boys'  Club 
in  Germantown,  Pa.  The  activities  of 
this  club  are  described  in  Work  with 
Boys  for  May- June,  where  Mr.  Cole- 
man is  highly  commended  for  his  very 
successful  work. 

LIEUT.  James  E.  Scott,  '11,  lately 
returned  from  overseas,  where  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Headquarters 
Company  of  the  "Buffaloes,"  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  of  the  Virginia 
Peninsula  as  assistant  to  Mr.  J.  L. 
Einstein. 

A  teacher  at  the  Whittier  School 
for  four  years,  A.  LaPerle  Howard, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of 
methods  at  Bettis  Academy,  Trenton, 
S.  C. 
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AMONG  the  new  teachers  at  the 
Whittier  School  for  next  term 
are  Mary  E.  Lee,  '19,  Susie  Bassette 
Brooks,  '14,  and  Julian  E.  Bagley,  '18. 
Mr.  Barley's,  friends  will  be  interested 
to  hear  that  he  has  written  a  story, 
"The  Unlettered  Day,"  which  has 
been  accepted  by  The  Outlook,  and 
appeared  in  its  issue  of  September  10. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Class 
of  1919,  one  of  the  school's  de- 
baters, and  for  one  year  president  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Myrtle  E.  McLeod, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of 
home  economics  in  the  colored  high 
school  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

THE  president  of  the  Class  of  1919, 
Columbus  Simango,  of  South 
Africa,  expects  to  attend  the  Kennedy 
School  of  Missions  at  Hartford,  Ct, 
the  coming  winter  in  further  prepar- 
ation for  work  in  the  Mt.Silinda  School 
in  South  Rhodesia. 

AMONG  graduates  who  visited 
Hampton  during  the  summer  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moton  of  Tuskegee, 
John  F.  Burrell,  *09,  and  James  P.  King, 
'10,  of  Penn  School,  and  C.  H.  Wil- 
liams, '09,  who  has  recently  completed 
his  study  of  conditions  among  the  col- 
ored soldiers  in  the  camps  of  this  coun- 
try and  France,  and  will  resume  his 
work  as  physical  culture  instructor  at 
Hampton  Institute  in  October. 

THE  local  farm-demonstration  agent 
at  Salisbury,  N.  C. -Thomas  B. 
Patterson,  '90— is  very  active  in  speak- 
ing at  farmers'  institutes  as  well  as 
in  conducting  them.  On  August  16 
he  spoke  on  "The  Value  and  Need  of 
Winter  Growing  Crops"  at  a  one-day 
school  for  North  Carolina  Negro  farm- 
ers and  their  families  held  at  the  A. 
&  M.  College  at  Greensboro.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson conducted  institutes    at    six 


towns   in    North    Carolina 
August  25  and  30. 


between 


A  member  of  the  Class  of  1893,  who 
-'^  has  taught  continuously  for 
twenty-five  years,  Ada  C.  Baytop, 
has  resigned  her  position  in  Jackson 
College,  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  engage 
in  Y.W.C.  A.  work  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

R.  H.  Bland,  '16,  who  has  been  work- 
ing for  the  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Newport  News,  Va.,  for 
some  months  past, has  taken  a  position 
with  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  MONG  the  Hampton  men  who  are 
"-  attending  other  schools  are  Ernest 
F.  Anderson, '19;  and  Lorenzo  Forbes, 
Belford  V.  Lawson,  and  J.  Reuel  Cole- 
man, ex -students,  who  are  at  Ferris 
Institute,  Michigan. 

Wm.  Everett  Clark,  '18,  Jacob  E. 
Scott,  '18,  and  Carroll  T.  Willis, '19, 
are  taking  special  courses  at  Columbia 
College,  New  York;  and  George  D. 
Williams  of  the  same  Class  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Junior  College  of 
Howard  University  and  intends  tak- 
ing a  course  in  medicine. 


MARRIAGES 

TWO  classmates  of  1917— Eunice  B. 
Minkins  and  Emmett  B.  Coleman, 
were  married  on  September  10  in  the 
Queen  Street  Baptist  Church,  of 
Hampton,  Va.  Mr.  Coleman,  who  is 
employed  in  the  wheelwright  shop  at 
Hampton  Institute,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe  where  he  saw 
service  with  the  famous  band  of  the 
Fifteenth  Infantry. 

ON  the  same  date  occurred  the  mar- 
riage in  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  Hugh 
V.  Brown,  '13,  and  Miss  Alice  Louise 
Harper  of  that  city. 
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THE  ARMSTRONG  LEAGUE  OF 
HAMPTON  WORKERS 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  of  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Armstrong  League  of  Hampton  Workers  to  be  held  in  the 
Museum,  at  Hampton  Institute,  on  Wednesday,  November,  5, 
1919,  at  4:30  p.  m.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  full  attend- 
ance of  members.  All  new  workers  are  most  cordially  invited  to 
be  present.  emily  K.  hereon,  Rbcording  Sbcretary 

WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


MAGAZINE  NOTES 

TN  The  Outlook  for  September  10  ap- 
-'-  peared  two  stories  and  an  essay  on 
the  race  question  under  the  title/ *The 
Race  Problem  as  Seen  from  the 
South.'*  These  were  written  by  a 
Southern  white  women,  a  Southern 
white  man,  and  a  Negro  man.  The 
Ne^ro,  Julian  £.  Bagley,  a  Hampton 
graduate  of  the  Class  of  1917,  has 
written,  in  "The  Unlettered  Day, " 
an  excellent  story  embodying  the 
Hampton  principle  of  cooperation  as 
a  solution  of  the  race  problem. 

'pHE  September 
^  land  is  a  most 


issue  of  Every- 
attractive  Negro 
number  and  includes  a  reprint  from 
the  Southern  Workman  of  "A  Little 
Foe  of  All  the  World"  by  Grace  B. 
House  of  Penn  School:  "Simango  and 
His  Folk  Tales"  by  Natalie  Curtis, 
author  of  "Songs  from  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent," "Simango"  being  a  South 
African  graduate  of  Hampton  in  the 
Class  of  1919;  and  "The  Negroes'  Re- 
veille," by  Ariadne  Gilbert,  a  chil- 
dren's life  of  General  Armstrong,  illus- 
trated with  Hampton  pictures. 

A  N  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Charles 
^^  A.  Eastman— "The  American 
Eagle  an  Indian  Symbol" — appeared 
in  the  Summer  Number  of  the  Amer- 
wan  Indian  Magazine.  It  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  paintings  by  the 
Indian  artist,  the  late  Angel  DeCora, 
a  Hampton  graduate. 

TN  the  August  number  of  the 
^  Architectural  Record  was  an  article 
on  Hampton  Institute,  with  special 
reference  to  the  buildings  on  its 
campus  designed  by  Ludlow  &  Pea- 
body,  New  York  architects.  It  has 
fine  illustrations   of  these  buildings. 

AN  important  paper  on  "The  Oppor- 
'"•  tunity  of  Negro  Labor,"  by  Dr. 
George  E.  Haynes,  Director  of  Negro 
Economics,  Bureau  of  Labor,  was 
published  in  the  September  Crisis. 


INDIAN  RED  CROSS  NURSE 

A  Red  Cross  worker,  Miss  Byrd 
^  McFall  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  work  abroad, 
had  charge  of  more  than  1100  war 
brides  in  concentration  camps  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  conducted  classes 
to  teach  them  the  value  of  American 
money  and  some  American  geography 
before  they  sailed  for  this  country. 
Miss  McFall  is  a  Chickasaw  Indian, 
and  adopted  daughter  of  Chief  Ishata. 

Friends'  Intelligencer 

NEGRO  WOMAN  HONORED 

A  Negro  woman  graduate  of  the 
-^^  University  of  Minnesota,  Mrs. 
Lillian  H.  Turner,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  League  for  Improving 
Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes. 

Aaeoeiated  Negro  Preaa 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 

'THE  General  Education  Board  has 
-■■  decided  to  extend  in  the  South  its 
field  of  cooperative  work  in  secondary 
and  rural  education,  making  its  ap- 
propriation this  year  sufiUcient  to  in- 
clude work  in  Texas  and  extend  its 
work  in  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina. 
The  appropriation  will  permit  the  em- 
ployment m  Texas  of  a  field  agent  in 
the  Negro  rural  schools,  and  the  ap- 
propriation for  South  Carolina  will 
enable  the  State  to  put  a  second  rural- 
school  inspector  in  the  field. 

LABOR  DAY  PARADE 

"DRINGING  up  the  last  of  the  parade, 
-■^  with  a  large  and  representative 
delegation,  came  the  colored  workers 
of  the  Shipyard  and  representatives  of 
other  colored  organizations  of  the  city. 
They  had  their  own  bands,  two  of 
them,  and  were  dressed  in  uniform 
representing  the  various  crafts  they 
are  connected  with.     The  coal  trim- 
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mers  headed  this  section  of  the  pa- 
rade and  they  were  followed  in  order 
by  men  of  varioas  other  colored  unions. 
Tne  colored  men  were  repeatedly 
cheered  by  the  crowds  on  tne  side- 
walks. 

Newport  News.  Va.,  Daily  Press 

A  NEGRO  MILUONAIRE 

A  few  years  ago,  John  B.  Key  of 
-^^  Okmalgee,  Okla.,  was  a  laborer 
receiving  a  wage  of  $1.20  a  day.  Now 
he  is  a  millionaire  in  his  own  right 
and  title.  He  got  his  start  by  strik- 
ing oil  on  his  land  but  he  increased 
his  earnings  by  careful  real-estate  in- 
vestments until  today  he  owns  twenty- 
five  brick  buildings  all  of  which  are 
occupied  by  white  tenants.  The  effect 
of  this  example  of  success  is  that  it 
promotes  racial  contentment.  It  was 
reported  at  the  Business  League  that 
one  Negro  firm,  the  Poro  Company, 
paid  last  year  in  income  tax  $100,000. 

CHICKASAW  INDIANS 

<  <  A  band  of  Indians  living  near  Dan- 
-"■  ville,  Va.,  in  the  fastnesses  of 
Tobacco  Row  Mountain, claim  to  be  de- 
scendants of  the  original  Chickasaws. 
They  have  preservad  their  identity 
and  many  of  their  original  customs, 
but  attend  the  public  school  and  church 
and  are  interested  in  an  Episcopal 
mission  maintained  there  for  their 
benefit" 


NEGRO  PRIZE  WINNER 

A  young  Atlanta  Negro,  Louis  J. 
-^^  Harper,  has  just  been  announced 
as  the  wmner  of  the  third  prize  in  a  na- 
tion-wide essay  contest  on  the  subject, 
"Why  We  Should  Have  an  American 
Language."  The  contest  was  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Library  of  Ohio, 
and  was  open  to  all  accredited  stu- 
dents of  all  universities,  colleges,  and 
high  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Young  Harper,  who  is  just  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  a  member  of  the 
Students  Army  Training  Corps  of 
Atlanta  University,  and  completed 
his  sophomore  year  in  1919  with 
honors. 

Colorttdo  Statssman 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  HOTEL  FOR 
COLORED  GIRLS 

nPHE  New  York  City  Board  of  the 
■■■  Young  Women's  Christian  Assoc- 
iation has  taken  title  to  property  lo- 
cated at  200  W.  137th  St.,  which  will 
be  utilized  as  a  hotel  for  colored  girls. 


The  purchase  price  was  $45,000. 
The  hotel  was  opened  in  July.  It  con- 
sists of  fifty-seven  rooms  and  will 
accommodate  ninety-five  persons. 
A  parlor,  reception  rooms,  and  an 
emergency  kitchen  will  be  some  of  its 
features. 

New  York  Ags 

GIFT  TO  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

■pOR  the  benefit  of  the  Negroes  of 
•*■  the  United  Stetes  the  Presby- 
terian Church  appropriated  $400,000 
as  a  part  of  its  New  Era  program. 
This  will  be  used  under  the  direction 
of  the  Freedmen's  Board  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  for  the  education  of 
the  Negro  youth  of  the  country. 

In  announcing  its  plans  the  Presby- 
terian Church  says:  "The  unsc^r- 
passed  loyalty  of  the  Negro  soldier, 
and  his  courage,  obedience,  and  patri- 
otism; the  devotion  and  consecration 
of  his  entire  race  in  this  land,  to  fol- 
low our  fiag  and  meet  our  National 
responsibility;  his  ungrudging  and 
unbargaining  enlistment,  despite  a 
justified  consciousness  of  much  injus- 
tice and  denial  of  rights,  have  shown 
him  worthy  of  our  confidence  and 
praise. ' ' 

Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide 


TUTKEGEE  INSTITUTE  NOTES 

nnUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE  began  ite 
^  thirty-ninth  annual  session  on 
Tuesday,  September  ninth,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  week  all  of  the  avail- 
able dormitory  space  was  taken.  Such 
an  opening  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  Institute.  Because  of 
the  increase  and  demand  for  teachers 
of  agriculture,  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents are  enrolling  this  year  in  these 
departments  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  Smith- Hughes  Vocational 
Courses.  A  large  number  of  young 
women  are  takmg  domestic  science, 
while  auto  mechanics  is  leading  as  a 
popular  branch  for  young  men  in  the 
Trades  School. 

SOUTHERN  UNION 
ADMITS  NEGROES 

A  SHVILLE,  Aug.  21— The  Southern 
-'^  Labor  Congress  in  session  here  to- 
day adopts d  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing that  Southern  labor  unions  admit 
negroes  to  full  membership. 

Delegates  from  far  Southern  States 
at  first  vigorously  opposed  the  resolu- 
tion, but  finally  were  convinced  that 
if  they  did  not  admit  Negro  workers 
the  I.  W.  W.  would  organize  them, 
and  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

New  York  Tribuns 
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3  Marse  Jesns  He  come  ridin'  by. 
Give  me  de  wings  t'  rise  an'  fly; 
Tell  de  holy  angels 

I's  done  all  I  kin.— i2<?f. 

4  I's  gwine  to  stan'  on  de  sea  o'  glass, 
Sea  o'  glass  all  mingled  with  fire; 
Tell  de  holy  angels 

I's  done  all  I  kin. — HeJ, 


6  Sea  o'  glass   11  mingled  with  fire, 
I's  gwine  t'  jine  God's  hebbenly  ehoir; 
Tell  de  holy  angels 
I's  done  all  I  kin.— Bff. 

6  Ts  gwine  t'  jine  Gocl's  hebbenly  oboir» 
An'  with  de  saints  I's  gwine  np  higher; 
Tell  de  holy  angels 
I's  done  all  I  kin.  — i?pf 
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**  "T^HE  educational  system  of  a  democ- 
^  racy  must  insure  to  all  JFull,  free, 
and  equal  opportunity  for  that  kind 
and  degree  of  education  which  will  de- 
velop most  completely  the  native  ability 
of  each  and  the  highest  degree  of 
manhood  of  all,  vrith  the  fullest  possi- 
ble measure  of  the  sweetness  and  light 
which  we  call  culture.** 
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The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 

HAMPTON,  VIRGINIA 


JAME5  &  aRBOQ.  Prlacip^ 
a  P.  PHBNIX,  Vl€«  Prladiml 


P.  K.  ROOBRS,  TrtMarw 
W.  H.  SCOVULB,  5tenUrj 


An  undenominational  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  for  Nesrro  youth. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 

To  train  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 

Land,  about  1100  acres;  buildings,  140 

Academic-normal,  trade,  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 

Including  Normal,  Practice,  and  Sunmier  Schools,   1737 
Graduates,  2142;  ex-students,  about  8000 
Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

1136,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$4,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 

Annual  scholarship $100 

Endowed  scholarship 2600 

Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer* 
Hampton,  Virginia. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  doviu  to  the  trueteee  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Inetitute,  Hampton,  Virginia,  the  sum  qf  doUara, 

payable 
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It  is  reported  that  an  inquiry  of  possibly  far- 
Wanted:       reaching  importance  has  been  inaugurated  in  Con- 
lidiur^Pour    fi^^ss  by  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

which  aims  at  the  organization  of  a  definite  policy 
of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  and  the  elimi-' 
nation  of  8om6  of    the   incongruities   and    inconsistencies    in 
Indian  administration  as  it  has  been  conducted  in  recent  years. 

The  plan  as  outlined  contemplates  investigations  by  three 
sub-committees  each  working  in  a  different  field.  The  first  will 
undertake  a  review  of  the  Indian  Office,  its  personnel,  its  activi- 
ties, and  its  achievements.  One  object  in  view  is  the  transfer, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Forestry 
Service,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  of  such  of  the  functions  of  the  Indian  Bureau  as  come 
within  the  scope  of  these  departments.  The  second  committee 
will  concern  itself  with  the  perplexing  problems  of  the  reim- 
bursable funds,  which  have  grown  to  considerable  sums  since 
Congress  began,  some  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  its  provision  for 
this  kind  of  financing  of  the  Indians.  The  third  committee  will 
take  up  the  broad  question  of  formulating  a  definite  policy  of 
Indian  education. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unlikely  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  en- 
larged inquiry  contemplates  the  gradual  winding  up  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Indian  Bureau,  so  far  as  they  may  eventually  be  concluded. 
Of  course  the  work  of  caring  for  the  Indians  cannot  be  ended  in 
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its  entirety  at  any  time  in  the  near  future.  But  it  is  widely  be- 
lieved that  this  work  may  be  materially  and  rapidly  reduced,  and 
the  idea  of  the  committee  seems  to  be,  as  judged  by  newspaper 
reports,  that  a  policy  may  now  be  formulated  which  will  go  far 
towards  reducing  the  labors  of  the  Government  in  this  field  and 
bringing  them  to  a  minimum  after  a  term  of  years. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out,  however,  that  there  is  already 
a  definite  policy  more  or  less  generally  worked  out,  and  that  the 
need  of  the  hour  is  not  so  much  for  a  new  policy  as  for  a  more 
vigorous  application  of  principles  generally  approved.  There  is 
also  the  further  need  of  establishing  a  continuity  and  persist- 
ency in  following  that  policy  without  the  constant  changes  of 
plan  and  purpose  which  have  heretofore  ensued  upon  each  change 
in  the  administration. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  a  course  of  study  for  the 
schools.  As  recently  as  in  1915  a  new  and  complete  course  of 
study  for  uniform  application  in  all  the  Indian  schools  was 
outlined  by  a  committee  of  eight  experts  who  met  in  Washington 
for  the  purpose.  They  considered  the  latest  practical  sug- 
gestions advocated  by  American  educators,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
anything  better  can  now  be  devised  than  their  program  of  funda- 
mental education  and  vocational  training.  So,  too,  the  Indian 
Office  was  pretty  thoroughly  overhauled  a  few  years  ago,  and 
new  methods  and  more  efficiency  were  believed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced. Also,  the  removal  of  restrictions  and  the  granting  of 
citizenship  has  followed  a  well-marked  course.  During  the  past 
two  years  some  nine  or  ten  thousand  Indians  of  half-blood  or  less 
have  been  given  their  patents  in  fee  and  made  full  citizens. 
The  course  is  laid  even  though  the  progress  is  not  fast  enough. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  committee  will  not  waste  time  in  thresh- 
ing over  old  straw.  Recent  policies,  essentially  good,  should  be 
given  a  sufficient  trial.  Doubtless  there  are  others  older  and  not 
so  good  that  need  change.  Inconsistencies  and  incongruities 
should  be  ironed  out.  Reducing  the  labors  of  the  Government 
for  the  Indians  may  well  be  pressed  in  many  directions.  But 
what  is  most  needed,  it  may  be  said  again,  is  the  establishment 
of  continuity  in  policy  and  practice,  together  with  a  speeding- 
up  in  the  application  of  principles  already  tried  and  proved. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  is  this  view  which  the  committee  will 
eventually  promote. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  High  Commission  of  Abys- 

CommUsTriT"*^^'^*^'  ^"^  ^^  *^®  far-off  countries  of  Northeast 

^''Africa,  now  brought  nearer  to  us  by  wireless, 

steamships,  and  the  World  War,  visited  this  country  to  bring  the 

congratulations  of  the  Queen  of  Abyssinia  to  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  upon  the  victorious  ending  of  the  World  War 
and  the  retum'of  peace.  The  Commission  was  welcomed  upon 
its  arrival  in  New  York  by  high  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  visited  a  number  of  cities,  besides  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, in  this  country  and  Canada.  Their  picturesque  native 
costumes,  with  the  exception  of  shoes  and  hats,  which  were 
European,  attracted  attention  wherever  they  went. 

They  were  given  a  special  audience  with  the  President  when 
they  presented  the  message,  with  a  present,  from  their  sovereign. 
The  Commissioners  studied  conditions  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  industry  and  commerce,  the  latter  in 
relation  to  trade  with  their  own  country. 

Abyssinia  is  largely  an  agricultural  country,  producing  bar- 
ley, wheat,  coffee,  many  fruits,  and  other  crops.  Farming  is 
carried  on  by  landowners  under  three  types  of  cultivation— share- 
tenants,  a  type  of  freeholders,  and  farm  laborers.  In  the  towns 
laborers  are  hired  by  the  day,  week,  or  month  on  a  wage  system 
similar  to  that  in  America.  The  country  is  still  in  the  hand 
stage  of  manufacture.  The  women  spin  and  the  men  weave  at 
home. 

The  Commissioners  made  it  clear,  in  interviews,  that  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  civil  engineers,  doctors,  dentists,  teachers, 
and  other  scientific  persons  and  skilled  tradesmen  would  be 
welcomed  by  their  Government.  The  country  is  especially  in 
need  of  agricultural  and  industrial  teachers  and  leaders.  Since 
the  death  of  King  Menelik  and  the  increase  of  French  influence 
in  the  kingdom,  the  country  offers  a  greater  field  than  heretofore 
for  educational  and  religious  missionary  work,  trade,  and  other 
helpful  influences  that  America  might  give. 


In  Detroit,  now  grown  to  be  the  fourth  city  of  the 
The  Urban     United  States,  with  a  colored  population  credibly 
Co^er^nce     estimated  at  25,000,  the  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Urban  League  was  held,  October  15-19. 
About  fifty  delegates,   representing  a  considerable  number  o^ 
local  branches  as  well  as  the  National  organization,  were  present; 
and  the  sessions,  especially  in  the  evening,  attracted  many  inter- 
ested friends. 

The  general  topic  of  the  Conference  was  *'  Industrial  Prob- 
lems of  the  Negro."  The  facts  brought  out  into  clearest  view 
were:  (1)  that  the  migration  of  Negroes  to  the  North,  though  it 
has  slackened  since  the  end  of  the  war,  is  still  going  on,  and  is 
likely  to  go  on  until  the  Northern  demand  for  their  labor  ceases 
and  until  they  can  be  sure  of  "  a  better  chance''  in  the  South; 
(2)  that  the  Negroes  are  now  being  off ered,  as  never  before,  and 
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are  acceptinsr,  opportunities  to  do  skilled  work.  Especially  is 
this  noticeable  in  the  shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel  manufacturing, 
and  meat-packing  industries.  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  his  careful  and  comprehensive  review  of 
the  Negro  labor  situation,  pointed  out  that  though  there  has  been 
since  the  war  a  falling-off  in  the  number  of  Negroes  employed  in 
Northern  establishments,  this  falling-off  has  been  less  among 
skilled  than  among  unskilled  workers. 

Training  for  skilled  work,  and  the  recreation,  housing,  and 
health  of  the  workers  were  other  subjects  discussed.  Dean  William 
Pickens  of  Morgan  College  gave  an  eloquent  and  optimistic  ad- 
dress; Dr.  George  C.  Hall  of  Chicago,  a  member  of  the  race- 
relations  commission  recently  appointed  by  Governor  Lowden  of 
Illinois,  spoke  with  pungent  force  of  the  conditions  which  make 
the  city  Negro  apparently  more  susceptible  to  disease  than  the 
white  man;  Mr.  J.  G.  Lemon  of  the  Wage-Earners'  Bank, 
Savannah,  which  has  assets  of  $774,644  and  18,000  depositors, 
told  of  the  economic  progress  of  the  Negroes  in  his  commu- 
nity; Rev.  Sutton  Griggs  of  Memphis  argued  with  humor  and 
eloquence  the  advantages  of  the  South  for  the  Negro,  declaring 
that  the  recent  exodus  has  convinced  white  Southerners  that 
lynching  not  only  is  wrong  but  does  not  pay,  and  pointing  out 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  migration  it  will  take  472  years  to 
empty  the  South  of  Negroes;  and  Rev.  W.  N.  De  Berry  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  related  the  striking  story  of  his 
church's  enterprise  in  the  way  of  acquiring,  through  the  help 
of  a  generous  white  man,  two  apartment  houses  in  different 
neighborhoods,  which  were  rented  to  carefully  chosen  colored 
tenants.  Certain  of  the  white  neighbors  were  at  first  hostile, 
but  later  apologized  for  their  opposition,  discovering  by  experi- 
ence that  colored  people  could  be  better  behaved,  tidier,  and 
in  all  ways  more  comfortable  to  live  near  than  many  white 
people  would  be. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Lundy,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  Recreation 
Commission,  gave  a  cheering  account  of  the  great  task  which  his 
department  has  undertaken.  If  his  remark,  "It's  lots  of  fun 
trying  to  help  people, "  represents  the  spirit  of  his  associates  in 
the  city  government  of  Detroit,  we  may  expect  some  real  achieve- 
ment in  municipal  progress  there.  Mr.  W.  C.  Graves  of  Chicago, 
secretary  to  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  described  the  welfare  work 
of  Messrs.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  and  took  a  helpful  part 
in  the  committee  work  of  the  Conference.  One  could  not  but  be 
impressed  by  the  great  need  of  every  kind  of  social  service 
among  the  Negroes  of  our  cities,  and  by  the  intelligent,  consci- 
entious, energetic  manner  in  which  the  Urban  League,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  its  president,  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  its  secretary,  is  trying  to  meet  this 
emergency. 
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A  WAY  OUT 

A  SUGGESTIVE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  RACE  RELATIONS 

ADDOPTBD  AT  THE  NATIONAL  URBAN    LEAGUE    ANNUAL    CONFERENCE 

DETROIT,   MICHIGAN,  OCTOBER  15—19,  1919 

THE  National  Urban  League,  with  thirty  local  branches,  endeavors  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  in  cities  where  whites  and  Negroes  live.  A  large  part 
of  its  service  relates  to  industry.  The  Negro  constitutes  one-seventh  of  the 
American  labor  supply.  This  justifies  him  in  asserting  his  right  to  be  considered 
an  important  factor  in  the  stabilization  of  industrial  unrest.  With  the  Negro 
included,  the  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  reached,  we  believe,  through  the 
recognition  of  the  human  relationship  of  labor  and  agreement  as  to  wages, 
hours,  and  other  working  conditions  and  recognition  of  imions.  But,  if  the 
Negro  be  excluded,  the  problem  must  remain  unsolved. 

Permit  us,  as  representatives  of  both  races,  and  seeking  their  cooperation, 
to  set  forth  our  plans  and  policies  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

Regarding  the  migration  of  Negro  labor  from  the  South  to  the  North,  we 
affirm  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to  seek  more  promising  opportuni- 
ties and  a  fairer  measure  of  justice  wherever  he  believes  they  can  be  found. 

We  shall  continue  to  discover  and  create  industrial  opportunities  for  Ne- 
groes and  to  serve  as  a  Bureau  of  Information  to  the  Negro  who  seeks  wider 
opportunities  in  industry  and  to  employers  seeking  a  new  and  dependable  supply 
of  labor. 

Regarding  the  efforts  of  Southern  planters  and  business  men,  on  the  plea 
of  improved  conditions,  to  secure  the  return  of  Negroes,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
investigate  such  reported  and  promised  conditions  and  to  publish  our  findings 
for  the  benefit  of  Negroes  who  desire  the  information.  They  can  then  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  should  return. 

We  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  responsible,  fair-minded  organizations 
or  bodies  of  men,  in  the  North  or  the  South,  whenever  they  publicly  announce, 
for  districts  in  which  tiiey  have  known  influence,  policies  which  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  accepting  as  guarantees  :— 

( 1 )  That  workinff  and  living  conditions  of  Negroes  will 
be  fair  and  decent 

(2)  That  transportation  accommodations    for  Negroes 
will  be  equal  to  those  provided  for  white  people 

( 3 )  That  adequate  educational  facilities  will  be  provided 
for  Negroes 

( 4 )  That  the  Negro  will  be  given  fair  treatment,  and  be 
protectedinouying  and  selling 

( 5 )  That  the  life  and  property  of  every  Negro  will  be 
protected  against  all  lawless  assaults 

( 6 )  That  the  Negro  will  be  assured  of  equal  justice  in 
the  courts 

We  also  believe  that  the  Negro  should  be  assured  all  his  other  constitutu- 
tional  rights. 

Employers  have  heretofore  given  Negroes  meagre  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement, and  their  wages  and  labor  conditions  have  been  far  below  the 
American  standard. 

Organized  labor  has  given  Negroes  scant  consideration  and  often  no  en- 
couragement. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  grinding  of  the  Negro  between  these  .upper  and  lower 
millstones,  his  faithfulness  and  industry  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties the  war  brought  have  forced  him  upward  into  new  branches  of  skilled 
labor.  Many  schools,  recognizing  this,  have  established  new  industrial  courses 
to  educate  young  Negroes  for  skilled  trades.      We  recommend  to  employers 
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that  they  train  in  the  shop  their  unskilled  Negro  laborers  in  the  skilled  trades. 
Neg^roes  are  making  good  in  the  better  opportunities.  They  realize  that  their 
future  is  not  hopeless,  as  heretofore;  they  are  becoming  eagerly  ambitious. 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  and  in  the  theory  of 
cooperation  between  capital  and  labor  in  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes 
and  in  the  management  of  industry,  but  in  view  of  the  present  situation  we 
advise  Negroes,  in  seeking  affiliation  with  any  organized  labor  group,  to  ob- 
serve caution.  We  advise  them  to  take  jobs  as  strikebreakers  only  where  the 
union  affected  has  excluded  colored  men  from  membership.  We  believe  they 
should  keep  out  of  jobs  offered  in  a  struggle  to  deny  labor  a  voice  in  the  regula- 
tion of  conditions  under  which  it  works. 

But  we  believe  that  Negroes  should  begin  to  think  more  and  more  in  terms 
of  labor-group  movements,  so  as  ultimately  to  reap  the  benefit  of  thinking  in 
imison.  To  this  end  we  advise  Negroes  to  organize  with  white  men  whenever 
conditions  are  favorable.  Where  this  is  not  possible  they  should  band  together 
to  bargain  with  employers  and  with  organized  labor  alike. 

With  America  and  the  whole  world  in  labor  turmoil,  we  urge  white  and 
black  men,  capital  and  labor,  to  be  fair  and  patient  with  each  other  while  a 
just  solution  is  being  worked  out. 


A  princely  gift  of  $900,000  has  just  been  made 
MrviTrat  ^^  ^^'  Pierre  S.  DuPont  for  the  erection  of  Negro 
in  DeUware  ^chool  buildings  in  Delaware.  Coming  at  a  time 
when  so  many  untoward  and  ugly  things  are  tak- 
ing place  as  regards  race  relationships,  this  gift  carries  encour- 
agement to  the  colored  people  of  the  whole  country. 

This  gift,  moreover,  is  only  an  index  of  the  progress  that 
public  education  is  making  in  Delaware  under  the  new  School  Code, 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  last  spring,  after  a  constructive  sur- 
vey had  been  made  of  the  schools  of  the  State  by  the  General 
Education  Board.  The  changes  are  significant.  The  Survey  dis- 
closed: "For  purposes  of  taxation,  Delaware  has  two  school 
systems.  Local  taxes  for  white  schools  are  levied  on  the  person 
and  property  of  white  citizens;  local  taxes  for  colored  schools  are 
levied  on  the  person  and  property  of  colored  citizens.  This  prac- 
tice is  clearly  undemocratic.  In  apportioning  its  own  funds  the 
State  makes  no  such  distinction;  it  ought  not  to  countenance  any 
such  distinction  in  respect  to  local  taxation.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
United  States  does  this  practice  prevail.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
defensible." This  distinction  was  done  away  with  under  the  new 
Code,  and  white  and  colored  schools  were  placed  on  the  same 
basis  as  regards  taxation  and  general  support. 

A  school-building  program  of  $7,500,000  for  a  period  of 
five  years  has  been  entered  upon  by  the  new  State  Board  of 
Education.  Toward  this  fund  Mr.  Pierre  S.  DuPont  has  given 
$2,500,000.  of  which  $900,000  goes  to  Negro  schools.  This  will 
give  virtually  a  modern  and  well-equipped  school  building  to 
every  Negro  community  in  Delaware.  No  such  building  order  has 
£ver  been  put  in  by  any  other  State. 
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A  sisrnificant  feature  of  the  present  movement  in  Delaware 
is  the  private  endowment  of  public  education.  Heretofore  in 
America  two  separate  systems  of  educational  support  have  pre- 
vailed; first,  schools  maintained  by  individuals  and  denomina- 
tions through  private  endowment;  and,  secondly,  public  schools 
maintained  by  taxation.  These  two  systems  have  heretofore 
stood  over  against  one  another  as  rivals.  Now,  however,  far- 
sighted  citizens  are  throwing  the  weight  of  their  wealth  and 
beneficence  to  reinforce  community  schools,  which  are  buttressed 
by  taxation  and  state  control.  This  fact  doubly  intrenches  public 
education  and  gives  an  impetus  to  community  schools  that  will 
gather  momentum  throughout  the  decades. 

The  membership  of  the  new  State  Board  of  Education,  as  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Townsend,  is  composed  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  State.  In  this  way  business  sagacity  is  yoked 
up  in  social  service.  The  impact  of  the  personality  of  these  men 
on  the  educational  situation  in  Delaware  has  been  already  trans- 
forming. Delaware  made  a  signal  record  in  the  war  charities. 
Its  citizens  are  now  heeding  the  word  of  Lloyd  George,  "Don't 
demobilize  the  spirit  of  patriotism."  Hence  Delawareans  have 
their  minds  fixed  today  upon  the  Big  Four — public  roads,  public 
schools,  public  libraries,  and  public  health. 

*'  Humanity  has  struck  its  tents  and  is  again  on  the  march.'' 
The  spirit  of  this  remark  is  exemplified  in  the  forward  move- 
ment of  Delaware  in  the  things  that  make  for  the  common  good. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Special  Joint  Committee 
The  Wichiu  ^^  Indian  Missions  of  the  Home  Missions  Council, 
Coi^erlnce  ^  Conference  of  Christian  Workers  among  Indians 
was  held  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  September  24-26, 
1919.  One  hundred  and  six  persons  enrolled,  representing  twelve 
different  denominations  and  five  inter-denominational  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Indian  Rights 
Association.  The  emphasis  of  the  whole  conference  was  upon 
the  importance  of  the  right  kind  of  native  leadership,  and  the 
ways  of  finding  and  training  that  leadership  to  develop  both 
efiiciency  and  character. 

The  Conference  urged,  among  other  things,  the  continued 
Christian  education  of  Indian  youth;  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  representing  the  various  Indian  welfare  agencies  to 
secure  legislation  necessary  to  check  the  present  extensive  use 
of  peyote  among  the  Indians;  and  the  granting  of  immediate  citi- 
zenship to  all  Indian  soldiers  and  sailors  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Service  during  the  last  war. 

It  was  recommended  that  a  Day  of  Prayer  be  set  aside  for 
Indians,  when  all  missionary  workers  and  friends  of  Indians  may 
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unite  in  a  petition  that  God  will  raise  up  men  and  women  who 
will  see  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  give  their  lives  to 
Indian  evangelization.  The  Home  Missions  Council  appointed 
November  16  as  an  Indian  Day  of  Prayer,  in  connection  with 
Home  Mission  Week. 


An  opportunity  which  will  be  eagerly  seized  by 
Schoknhips     many  ambitious  young  Negroes  has  recently  been 

NeJrles  offered  by  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago,  who  has 
already  done  so  much  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  Negro  race. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  offers,  through  the  General  Education  Board, 
scholarships  of  $1200  each  to  Negro  medical  students  who  desire 
to  take  post-graduate  courses  in  such  sciences  as  pathology, 
bacteriology,  and  physiology.  Appointments  to  the  scholarships 
will  be  made  in  1920  for  the  succeeding  year  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Public  Health,  Chairman;  Dr.  David  L.  Edsall,  Dean  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Department,  University  of  Michigan.  Dr.  Abraham  Flex- 
ner.  Secretary  of  the  General  Education  Board,  will  act  as  secre- 
tary of  the  committee. 

The  institution  at  which  the  fellowship  holder  is  to  study  and 
the  line  of  work  he  is  to  pursue  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  committee.  Application  may  be  made  to  the  secretary  by 
individuals,  and  should  contain  a  full  account  of  the  education— 
general  and  professional— of  the  applicant,  including  a  transcript 
of  his  entire  record  in  the  medical  school. 


Cm*   •     ^*^^  Carnegie  bequest  to  Hampton  Institute,  which 

Bequett***    ^^dc  permanent  the  annual  gift  of  the  donor,  is 

typical  of  so  many  other  legacies  which  this  and 

other  institutions  receive  that  a  word  of  explanation  may  correct 

a  prevailing  false  impression. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Carnegie  had  generously  given  $15,000 
a  year  to  Hampton,  and  the  gift  of  $300,000  mentioned  in  his  will 
merely  endows  and  makes  permanent  that  annual  donation  at 
five  per  cent  interest  and  does  not  add  anything  to  the  current 
income  of  the  school. 

Also,  contrary  to  the  apparent  belief  of  some,  such  bequests 
are  always  added  to  the  endowment  fund  and  never  used  for 
current  expenses.  Furthermore,  as  all  trustees  of  institutions 
are  well  aware,  many  legacies  are  given  for  designated  objects 
or  so  limited  that  the  income  cannot  be  used  freely  for  current 
uses.    While  this  is  not  true  in  this  instance  it  only  goes  to  prove 
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that  the  impression  of  sudden  wealth  created  by  the  bequest  of 
some  wealthy  friend  is  often  not  founded  on  fact. 

In  view  of  the  present  increase  in  costs,  Hampton  can  re- 
ceive several  more  such  gifts  without  materially  affecting  its 
deficit  in  current  revenue,  especially  if  it  is  to  increase  its  useful- 
ness to  meet  ever-growing  needs. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Negro  Or- 
Suta  M^tinffs  fiTanization  Society,    Inc.,   and  the  Negro  State 

Teachers'  Association  of  Virginia,  which  will  be 
held  jointly  at  Lynchburg,  Nov.  11-14,  give  promise  of  bringing 
together  a  large  number  of  educational  workers  and  community 
representatives  for  three  or  four  days  of  discussion  and  confer- 
ence and  planning  on  subjects  relating  to  improvement  of  educa- 
tional facilities  and  development  of  community  interests.  At  the 
"better  health  "  session  of  the  meeting  the  subjects  of  tubercu- 
losis and  social  hygiene  will  receive  particular  attention;  reports 
on  school  and  home  improvement  from  many  county  and  com- 
munity delegates  will  be  heard  at  other  sessions.  Prominent 
among  those  who  have  been  invited  to  speak  at  the  various  ses- 
sions are  Dr.  D.  W.  Byrd,  Dr.  James  E.  Gregg,  Judge  Frank  L. 
Christian,  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  and  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton. 
Very  encouraging  field  trips  in  a  number  of  Virginia  counties 
have  been  made  recently  by  Allen  Washington,  president,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Organization  Society. 

It  is  understood  that  the  program  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  replete  with  many  discussions  of  a  profes- 
sional nature. 


V  .  .  o  ^^  *^®  recent  West  Point,  Va.,  meeting  of  the 
Aft^tion"  Virginia  Press  Association  Col.  W.  S.  Copeland, 
editor  of  the  Newport  Hewn  Daily  Press  and  Times 
Herald,  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Newport  News,  invited  the 
Virginia  editors  to  hold  a  special  meeting  on  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula some  time  in  November.  Early  in  September  President 
L.  E.  Pugh,  business  manager  of  the  two  Newport  News  daily 
papers,  called  the  executive  committee  together  in  Richmond, 
and  the  date  of  the  Newport  News  meeting  was  agreed  upon— 
November  13  and  14. 

A  few  years  ago  Hampton  Institute  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  the  members  of  the  Virginia  Press  Association  who 
expressed  their  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  school's  educational 
aims  and  methods  and  who  left  it  with  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
possibility  of  training  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  community 
service  and  leadership. 
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The  Virginia  Press  Assocation,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Pugh  and  his  loyal  fellow-officers,  is  exerting  a  strong,  vital 
influence  in  Virginia's  public  life.  In  these  days  of  industrial 
unrest  it  is  most  important  that  these  white  men  and  women 
who  are  responsible  for  the  editing  and  publishing  of  many  news- 
papers and  magazines  should  get  together  ''to  talk  shop''  and 
to  agree  on  plans  which  can  be  carried  into  action  for  the  lasting 
benefit  of  all  citizens  in  the  Old  Dominion  and  the  Nation. 

Virginia  editors  have  long  shown  their  appreciation  of  Hamp- 
ton's constructive  educational  work  and  of  State  colored  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Negro  Organization  Society,  the  Industrial 
Home  School  for  Colored  Girls,  the  Boys'  Reformatory  Associa- 
tion in  Hanover  County,  the  State  Colored  Teachers'  Association, 
and  other  progressive  groups.  President  Pugh's  message  to  his 
associates  follows:  "The  meeting  will  be  strictly  a  business 
one.  Every  member  who  comes  will  feel  that  his  time  has  been 
well  spent.  Be  a  live  member  and  attend  a  live  meeting."  The 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Association  is  James  C.  Latimer  of 
the  Roanoke  Times. 


After  several  years  of  financial  depression  and 
Hampton's  stringency  it  is  hopeful  to  see  the  response  to 
c^^^^n  Hampton's  story  that  was  made  this  summer  wher- 
ever the  speakers  and  singers  were  able  to  go. 
Now  that  the  most  immediate  of  our  European  tasks  is  over  it  is 
inspiring  to  see  how  earnestly  the  people  of  this  country  are 
devoting  their  attention  to  our  own  problems  of  reconstruction. 
Recent  events  have  proved  to  even  the  most  skeptical  that  the 
race  problem  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  sectional  question. 
It  is  a  national  issue,  and  the  need  for  sane  counsel  and  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  has  never  been  so  great.  Partly  on  that 
account,  perhaps,  a  very  keen  interest  was  manifested  in  all  of 
the  school's  summer  meetings  and  in  all  that  was  spoken  on 
those  occasions.  Hampton's  principles  of  character  building, 
hard  work,  learning  by  doing,  individual  instruction,  strict  dis- 
cipline, co5peration,  and  practical  Christianity  appealed  to  all  as 
most  vital  needs  in  the  school  systems  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time. 

The  summer  campaign  began  about  the  tenth  of  August  and 
lasted  a  little  less  than  a  month.  Twenty  meetings  were  held  in 
four  different  states,  from  Bar  Harbor  in  Maine  to  Lake  Mohonk 
in  New  York.  The  interest  and  response  were  so  intense  and 
cordial  that,  although  shorter  than  some,  the  net  return  was 
greater  than  that  of  many  a  longer  campaign.  Less  than  half  of 
the  places  had  been  visited  within  two  years,  and  of  the  rest 
several,  such  as  Ridgefield  and  Swampscott,  had  not  heard  the 
singers  and  speakers  for  over  ten  years. 
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Lawrence  Lee,  formerly  lieutenant  of  the  "Buffaloes,"  told 
simply  but  frankly  the  story  of  the  Negro's  part  in  the  war, 
Hampton's  contribution  to  that  part,  and  their  hope  for  the 
future.  Frel  Owl,  a  Cherokee  Indian  student,  graphically  de- 
scribed the  hardships  of  his  people  and  told  of  their  progress  and 
patriotism.  The  ever  beautiful  melodies  of  the  Southland  seemed 
even  more  welcome  than  formerly. 

The  rare  grace  and  tact  of  Dr.  Peabody  and  the  unquench- 
able enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Schieffelin  carried  the  spirit  of  Hampton 
to  the  hearts  of  their  listeners  at  Bar  Harbor  and  Northeast, 
where  almost  one- third  of  the  total  summer  income  was  obtained. 
Dr.  Moton's  optimistic  and  timely  words  w^ere  much  appreciated 
both  at  Northeast  and  at  Bar  Harbor,  where  the  meeting  was  in 
the  joint  interest  of  both  Tuskegee  and  Hampton.  Dr.  Gregg, 
after  a  well-earned  and  much  needed  rest  was  able  to  carry  the 
message  to  Lenox  and  Pittsfield  friends.  In  spite  of  unfavorable 
weather  the  two  North  Shore  meetings,  thanks  to  tried  and  true 
friends  of  Boston,  measured  beyond  expectation. 

Such  campaigns  as  this  are  of  threefold  value.  They  offer  a 
unique  opportunity  of  presenting  racial  facts  fearlessly  but 
calmly  and  without  prejudice.  They  give  a  chance  to  present 
efficient  and  worthy  principles  of  education.  And  last  but  not 
least  we  have  the  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  this  publicity,  confi- 
dence will  be  inspired  in  Hampton  Institute  and  that  the  neces- 
sary increase  in  funds  can  therefore  be  secured  to  make  this 
year's  work  possible. 

,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Van  Sinderen  of  Brooklyn  has  ex- 
ciubhousT'  pressed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hampton 
Institute  his  wish  to  present  to  the  school  some 
form  of  memorial  which  would  most  appropriately  recall  the 
happy  disposition  and  sunny  character  of  his  wife,  who  died  a 
little  less  than  a  year  ago.  Mrs.  Van  Sinderen  had  fre- 
quenty  been  a  visitor  to  Hampton  and,  as  a  member  of 
the  Brooklyn  Armstrong  Association,  had  shown  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Negroes  and  particularly  in  the 
work  which  has  been  performed  by  the  Hampton  teachers  in 
keeping  alive  the  Hampton  spirit.  When  it  was  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Van  Sinderen  that,  with  all  the  fine  equipment 
which  the  Institute  has  in  buildings,  there  is  no  place  for 
rest  and  recreation  which  can  be  considered  as  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  teachers,  he  at  once  approved  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  teachers'  clubhouse.  Such  a  building,  placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  water  within  easy  reach  of  the  halls  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  live,  would  fill  a  very  great  need  at 
Hampton.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  one-story  building  on  the 
bank  near  Winona  Lodge,  which  would  contain  a  large  lounging 
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room,  a  writing-room,  a  room  or  alcove  for  receiving  callers, 
a  small  combined  kitchen  and  laundry,  and  a  boathouse.  Plans 
have  not  yet  been  drawn  and  this  brief  description  does  not  nec- 
cessarily  give  an  acurate  idea  of  the  form  which  the  building  will 
take.  The  dominating  thought,  however,  which  will  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  to  whom  this  work  will  be  entrusted  will  be  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  sunshine  and  happiness,  for  to  Mr.  Van 
Sinderen  and  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  know  Mrs. 
Van  Sinderen,  that  is  the  character  which  this  memorial  should 
have. 

Mr.  Van  Sinderen  has  generously  recognized  that  a  gift  of 
a  building  might  easily  become  a  liability  if  provision  for  its 
maintenance  were  not  made.  His  offer  to  the  Trustees,  there- 
fore, provides  for  an  endowment  fund  which  will  furnish  an 
income  sufficient  to  cover  the  ordinary  expenses  of  heat,  light, 
janitor's  services,  and  the  care  of  boats.  The  Trustees  have 
accepted  this  gift  with  full  appreciation  of  its  great  value  to  the 
Institute  and  have  agreed  to  provide  a  suitable  site  for  the 
building. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  JUSTICE 

BY  R.  R.  MOTON 

A  letter  was  sent  by  Dr.  Moton  early  in  October  to  President 
Wilson  on  the  subject  of  lynching  and  mob  violence  in  this 
country,  in  which  he  made  the  following  statement:— 

''I  want  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  intense 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  throughout  the  country 
towards  white  people,  and  the  apparent  revolutionary  attitude  of 
many  Negroes  which  shows  itself  in  a  desire  to  have  justice  at 
any  cost.  The  riots  in  Washington  and  Chicago  and  near-riots 
in  many  other  cities  have  not  surprised  me  in  the  least.  I  pre- 
dicted in  an  address  several  months  ago,  at  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  Hampton  Institute  on  the  second  of  May  (Ex- President 
Taft  and  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  were  present  at  the  time) 
that  this  would  happen  if  the  matter  was  not  taken  hold  of 
vigorously  by  the  thoughtful  elements  of  both  races. 

"  I  think  the  time  is  at  hand,  and  I  think  of  nothing  that 
would  have  a  more  salutary  effect  on  the  whole  situation  now 
than  if  you  should  in  your  own  wise  way,  as  you  did  a  year  ago, 
make  a  statement  regarding  mob  law,  laying  especial  stress  on 
lynching  and  every  form  of  injustice  and  unfairness.  You 
would  lose  nothing  by  specifically  referring  to  the  lynching 
record  in  the  past  six  months;  many  of  the  lynchings  have  been 
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attended  by  unusual  horrors,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  do  it  now 
because  of  the  two  most  recent  riots  in  the  North,  notably 
Washington  and  Chicago.  The  South  was  never  more  ready  to 
listen  than  at  present  to  that  kind  of  advice,  and  it  would  have 
a  tremendously  stabilizing  effect,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  members 
of  my  race. 

"You  very  probably  saw  the  account  of  the  lynching,  in 
Georgia,  of  an  old  colored  man  seventy  years  of  age,  because  he 
shot  one  of  two  intoxicated  white  men  in  his  attempt  to  protect 
two  colored  girls  who  had  been  commanded  to  come  out  of  their 
home  in  the  night  by  these  two  men.  The  old  man  killed  the 
white  man  only  after  one  of  the  white  men  had  shot  him,  simply 
because  he  had  protested  against  their  crime. 

''  I  am  enclosing  the  lynching  record  for  the  past  six  months 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  which  strongly 
denounces  mob  violence. 

''With  all  kind  wishes,  and  assuring  you  of  no  desire  to  add 
to  your  burdens,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to 
me  vital  not  only  for  the  interest  of  the  twelve  millions  of  black 
people,  but  equally  as  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  millions 
of  whites  whom  they  touch,  I  am 

"  Very  sincerely  and- gratefully, 

"R.  R.  Moton" 

PRESIDENT  WILSON^S  REPLY 

**  My  dear  Dr.  Moton: 

"Thank  you  sincerely  for  your  letter  of  August 
eighth.  It  conveys  information  and  suggestions  the 
importance  of  which  I  fully  realize  and  for  which  I 
am  sincerely  obliged.  I  will  take  the  suggestions 
you  make  under  very  serious  consideration,  because 
I  realize  how  critical  the  situation  has  become  and 
how  important  it  is  to  steady  affairs  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 

"Again  thanking  you  for  your  public-spirited 
cooperation, 

"Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

"Woodrow  Wilson" 


RACE  RELATIONS 

WHILE  in  London  recently  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Cornish,  secretary 
of  the  Boston  Hampton  Committee,  made  a  special  trip 
to  the  "Cenotaph**  in  Whitehall  and  placed  on  it  a  card,  with 
a  sheaf  of  red  and  pink  roses.     On  the  card  she  wrote:— 
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"In  honor  of  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  the  colored  Ameri- 
cans who  gave  their  lives  that  Freedom  should  not  perish  from 
the  earth.  Given  by  white  Americans  in  proud  and  grateful 
recognition." 

**The  Cenotaph,"  wrote  Mrs.  Cornish,"  is  wonderful !  It  is 
a  simple  shaft  with  only  the  words,  "  The  Glorious  Dead,"  on  it, 
but  all  day  it  is  surrounded  by  groups  of  people,  men  bare- 
headed and  children  lifted  high  to  see  it,  while  its  base  is 
absolutely  covered  with  wreaths  and  flowers  piled  high  with 
touching  inscriptions.  It  is  a  deeply  moving  sight.  I  was  thank- 
ful for  the  opportunity  to  do  this  for  our  men,  and  before  I  left 
I  saw  many  people  reading  the  card." 

ii  TT7HEN  we  have  done  the  just  and  equitable  thing  we  shall 
VV  have  knocked  the  props  out  from  under  the  radicals," 
predicted  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  member  of  the  faculty  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  in  an  address  on  "Inter-Racial  Relations"  before  an 
audience  of  white  and  Negro  leaders  of  Memphis.  Dr.  Mims  was 
particularly  critical  in  his  denunciation  of  mob  violence,  which 
he  characterized  as  a  form  of  lawlessness,  excusable  under  no 
circumstances.  In  offering  remedies  for  the  racial  problem  he 
called  first  for  an  elimination  of  mobs,  which  he  said  were  not 
a  racial  problem,  but  "a  problem  of  elementary  decency." 

—Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

CLUBS  organized  among  Negroes  in  the  South  by  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  State  colleges  are  resulting  in 
cleaner  premises,  walls,  and  spring- houses,  and  better  repaired 
houses  and  cabins.  The  Negroes  embrace  with  eagerness  the 
opportunity  offered  through  the  clubs  to  improve  conditions  in 
their  homes.  In  1918,  1563  rural  Negro  women's  clubs  were 
organized  with  37,913  members  and  1962  girls'  clubs  were  organ- 
ized with  a  membership  of  50,995.  The  total  Negro  club  mem- 
bership is  103,377. 

The  Negro  club  women  have  organized  cooperative  poultry- 
breeding  associations,  and  fifty  co5perative  egg  circles  are  the 
means  by  which  they  obtain  a  better  price  for  their  products. 

—Oklahomun 

ATLANTA'S  Board  of  Education  has  voted  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  to  turn  one  of  the  white  public  schools  into  a 
junior  high  school  for  Negroes  on  January  1,  1920.  This  is  the 
first  high  school  for  Negroes  in  Atlanta  and  so  marks  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  city's  educational  policy.  The  board's  action 
followed  a  hearing  granted  a  committee  of  the  city's  leading 
white  churchmen.  The  committee  is  part  of  a  larger  body  on 
on  church  cooperation  composed  of  delegates  from  all  Protestant 
denominations,  and  is  especially  charged  with  matters  affecting 
the  interest  of  Atlanta  Negroes.  It  includes  leading  pastors  and 
businessmen  of  the  city.— Indianapolis  Recorder 
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THE  CHANGING  INDIAN  AND 
HIS  CHANGING  PROBLEMS 

BY  ARTHUR  E.  PATERSON 

Missionary  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation,  North  Dakota 

WHEN  is  an  Indian  an  Indian?  And  where  are  the  Indians? 
Does  somebody  say  the  American  Indian  is  no  more!  No, 
the  Indian  is  still  with  us,  and  his  children  are  growing  up 
among  us,  progressive  young  Americans.  There  are  some  of  the 
old-time  kind  of  Indian  still  with  us,  too,  the  braves  of  feather 
and  legging  and  blanket  and  braided  hair.  But,  like  the  hon- 
ored veterans  of  our  own  earlier  days  in  the  land,  like  the 
honored  veterans  of  our  own  Civil  War,  these  are  few  and  are 
becoming  fewer.  Into  the  yesterday  of  races  and  of  history  they 
are  taking  with  them  their  interesting  Indian  languages,  spoken 
even  today,  however,  in  many  an  Indian  home  where  the  sew- 
ing machine  and  the  phonograph  and  Bible  and  typewriter  have 
come.  How  the  old  and  the  new  are  mixed  up,  in  the  life  of 
these  fascinating  peoples!  Their  transition  stage  and  some  of 
its  problems,  as  they  are  found  on  one  reservation  in  the  year 
1919,  are  worthy  of  the  notice  of  those  who  are  in  any  way 
interested  in  social  service. 

Father  Paul,  as  I  like  to  call  him— "  JIf  siew  Pavl,''  as  I  over- 
heard someone  call  him  the  day  I  first  drove  into  his  camp  a 
little  north  of  Elbowoods,  North  Dakota— is  a  good  example  of 
the  Indian  who  still  loves  to  hark  back  to  the  old  times.  Three 
Indian  languages  are  spoken  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation 
(Gros  Ventre,  Ree,  and  Mandan)  and  I  could  not  speak  even  one 
of  them.  How  delightful  and  surprising  it  was,  therefore,  to 
find  that  I  had  come  into  a  camp  of  Indians  up  there  in  the 
woods  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Missouri  who  were  speaking 
French.  A  people  primitive,  among  the  rough  primeval  woods, 
using  the  tongue  of  the  politest  and  most  polished  race  of  the 
Caucasian  world!  I  thought  it  spoke  well  for  the  penetrating 
power  of  the  French  language. 

And  so  we  had  a  good  visit.  For  while  Paul  could  not  use 
English  easily  and  I  knew  no  Indian  vernacular,  we  talked  in 
French.  It  was  a  camp  of  a  dozen  or  more  Chippewas.  They 
had  come  to  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  because  they  had 
heard  wood-choppers  were  wanted  there— and  Paul  and  his 
family  were  wood-choppers. 
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The  camp  remained  throus^h  the  winter  in  the  woods  of  the 
bottom  land,  and  I  visited  it  once  a  month  or  so,  always  inquiring 
for  my  friend,  **M'sieu  PauU^  The  second  time  I  asked  if 
I  might  take  a  picture  of  the  tents  and  one  or  two  crude  log 
houses  that  sheltered  these  hardy  Americans  from  the  occasional 
below-zero  temperatures  of  the  severe  Dakota  winter.  He  was 
all  smiles.  He  would  not  have  me  stop  there,  but  asked  me  to 
wait  a  little,  while  he  went  into  the  house  to  don  a  ** chemise!'* 
I  thought  I  had  also  heard  him  mention  something  like  a 
"bonnet!"  Sure  enough.  Presently  out  he  came,  in  a  treas- 
ured coat  all  beaded  in  red  and  blue  and  other  colors— the 
**  chemise.  '*  And  on  his  head  he  had  placed  his  war-bonnet. 
Indians  justly  value  these  war-bonnets,  for  they  are  made  of  the 
tail  plumes  of  eagles.  The  eagles  were  caught  alive  by  an  Indian 
who  concealed  himself  in  a  branch-covered  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  reached  up  and  grabbed  the  big  bird  by  a  talon  when  it  flew 
down  upon  the  brush  to  eat  the  pieces  of  meat  placed  as  bait. 
The  remains  of  these  eagle  traps  can  yet  be  seen,  high  up  on  the 
hillsides  of  the  Bad  Lands,  though  the  eagles  have  for  the  most 
part  withdrawn  to  the  mountains  of  Montana. 

Paul  called  the  impressive  headgear  his  bonnet  de  guerre. 
He  wanted  to  know  how  the  war  was  going  in  Europe,  for  this 
visit  was  made  just  before  the  armistice.  It  was  a  delight  to  be 
able  to  tell  him  how,  at  last,  the  French  and  the  English  and 
the  Americans  were  beating  the  enemy  back  and  back  and  back. 
He  was  as  pleased  as  could  be.  We  held  a  service  in  his  camp 
one  Sunday.  All  the  family  was  there.  We  knew  each  other 
well  by  that  time.  We  sang  a  little—"  Jesus  Loves  Me"  trans- 
lated into  French.  And  we  prayed  together.  Not  only  the 
men,  but  the  women  and  children  too,  enjoyed  the  devotions. 
Not  often  did  they  see  a  clergyman  while  in  camp.  To  see  them 
there  enfamille  was  fine.  All  Indians  have  strong  family  ties, 
are  proud  of  their  children,  and  honor  the  old  folks,  Paul  was 
glad  to  gather  his  children  and  grandchildren  about  him,  and 
standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  his  war-bonnet  and  other 
holiday  attire  on,  to  have  a  picture  of  the  family  taken. 

The  old  costumes  are  still  seen— the  deer-skin  and  horse- hide 
moccasins  still  appear  among  the  white  man's  shoes.  But  the 
old  days  are  passing  into  the  present,  and  the  present  is  ever 
changing.  The  tent  represents  the  old  days  when  customs  were 
undisturbed  by  white  comers;  the  log  house  represents  the  more 
recent  days,  but  not  the  full  dawn  of  today.  Log  houses  are  com- 
fortable and  they  are  still  being  built  and  will  be  built,  by  both 
white  men  and  Indians,  so  long  as  the  logs  remain  in  the  vicinity 
to  be  cut;  but  the  frame  house  represents  the  twentieth  century's 
influence,  with  its  factory-sawn  materials.    Frame  houses  are 
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following  the  railroads  that  come  nearer  and  ever  more  near  to 
the  reservations. 

With  such  houses,  and  with  the  automobile  and  sewing 
machine,  the  social  life  also  becomes  more  like  the  white  man's. 
But  the  Indian  dance  halls  yet  flourish— where  the  Government 
permits  their  use.  The  dance-meeting  camp  grows  up  over  night 
around  the  hall,  and  there  the  "braves"  gather  in  all  the  old- 
time  clothing.    There  seems  to  be  nothing  essentially  wrong  in 
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much  of  the  Indian  dancing,  but  these  dance-meetings  ought  to 
be  replaced  by  a  more  refined  social  life.  In  the  old  days  the 
dances  had  considerable  religious  significance.  They  were  also 
sometimes  quite  creditable  "fairs,"  where  artistic  handiwork 
was  exhibited.  But  now  only  the  physical  pastime,  and  the 
social  excitement  incident  to  the  dance,  are  left.  The  dance 
really  does  mean  a  good  deal  in  the  social  life  of  the  young  and 
of  the  old,  but  with  advancing  conditions  of  life  it  is  destined 
doubtless  to  be  less  emphasized. 

The  conditions  of  a  race  change  along  with  its  religion,  and 
its  religion  is  the  measure  of  its  advancement  Nowhere  are 
these  truths  more  evident    than  among  the    Indians   of   our 
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Northwest.  The  symbol  of  the  old-time  conditions  of  savagery  is 
the  votive  offering,  stiii  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  pieces  of 
calico  tied  around  tree  trunks;  the  grander  symbol  of  the  new  day 
is  the  Christian  church.  No  doubt  the  old  religions  meant  much; 
they  were  the  best  the  Indians  had.  Their  votive  offerings 
should  not  be  condemned.  Wishing  to  be  strong  and  hardy  the 
Indian,  in  his  searchings  after  divine  help,  besought  the  spirit  of 
the  strong  and  hardy  sapling,  and  prayed  to  it  that  it  might  help 


TREE  WORSHIP 

him  to  be  strong  and  hardy,  like  itself.  For  to  the  Indians  all 
created  things— all  things— seem  spiritual.  Like  the  Israelites 
of  old  they  were  always  very  religious;  like  the  Israelites  the 
Indians  of  North  America  had  their  prophets;  like  the  Israelites 
those  who  were  most  spiritual  had  visions;  like  the  Israelites  the 
Indians  dwelt  in  tents  and  waited  upon  their  gods;  and  at  first 
and  now  and  again  the  Israelites  forgot  the  one  God,  and  turned 
after  other  gods,  even  as  the  Indians  had  many  gods,  not  one 
only.    But  the  Indians  are  learning  nowadays,   slowly  like  the 
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Israelites,  and  only  too  much  like  all  mankind,  of  the  Father 
God  of  Jesus  Christ. 

What  holds  the  future?  We  look  to  the  children  of  the  race 
for  answer.  Too  many  of  the  children  the  Government  schools 
do  not  seem  to  get  hold  of.  And  the  missionary  schools  and  the 
Government  authorities  must  work  hand  in  hand  to  accomplish 
what  ought  to  be  accomplished.  The  missionary  must  wait  upon 
the  Government,  especially  upon  the  local  superintendent  in  the 
case  of  any  given  reservation,  for  fullest  effectiveness  in  getting 
the  children  into  school,  and  in  keeping  them  there;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  missionary  school  authorities  should  give  the 
fullest  help  in  all  ways  to  the  superintendent  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  as  they  ought  indeed  to  be  able  to  do.  Volumes 
could  be  written  on  this  matter  of  the  schooling  of  the  young 
Indian.  It  behooves  the  American  people  to  study  this  problem 
with  thoroughness.  These  children  need  more  and  more  practical 
vocational,  as  well  as  cultural,  education.  They  are  the  hope  of 
the  territory  they  live  in;  they  will  help  to  advance  social,  indus- 
trial, spiritual  conditions;  or  they  will  hold  back  the  community 
to  the  degree  to  which  they  are  held  back.  They  are  bright, 
capable  children.  American  people,  American  Congress,  Indian 
Department,  friends  of  the  American  Indian— the  Indian  says, 
•*How!" 

What  is  your  answer? 


SELF-SUPPORT  must  go  along  with  Christian 
living.  It  is  hard  to  be  honest  if  you  are  starv- 
ing. A  man  who  can  support  himself  is  more  likely 
to  lead  a  Christian  liiG.-— Armstrong 
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THE  VIRGINIA  STATE  NEGRO 
BUSINESS  LEAGUE 

WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHAT  IT  IS  DOING 
FOR  NEGROES  IN  BUSINESS 

BY  GEORGE  W.  BLOUNT 

Secretary  of  the  League 

THE  credit  for  the  idea  of  having  a  business  league  for  Ne- 
groes, National  in  scope,  with  branches  of  it  in  every  State, 
and  local  leagues  reaching  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet,  is  to  be 
given  to  our  late  and  much  lamented  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
who,  as  founder  and  principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  spent  his 
life  doing  helpful  things  for  the  Negro  race  in  particular  and  for 
humanity  in  general. 

The  Virginia  State  Negro  Business  League  is  merely  one  of 
several  similar  leagues  now  in  operation  in  different  States.  It 
was  never  intended  that  the  League  as  such  should  make  any 
money  or  engage  in  any  kind  of  business  with  that  object  in 
view.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  Negroes  to  develop  their  own 
resources,  to  establish  more  business  enterprises  among  them- 
selves, to  patronize  them  for  their  own  racial  benefit,  and  to  get 
those  Negroes  who  are  already  engaged,  in  business  to  see  the 
vital  importance  and  necessity  of  conducting  their  enterprises  on 
a  better  financial  basis,  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  more 
business,  intelligently  managed,  which  would  naturally  result  in 
greater  financial  income  and  profit. 

The  Virginia  League,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  has  within  the 
last  few  years  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  creat- 
ing interest  and  sentiment  that  are  being  utilized  advantage- 
ously. Through  the  League  it  was  learned  that  the  Negro  too 
often  went  into  business  with  insufficient  capital  and  therefore 
had  to  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  his  competitor,  which  eventually 
resulted  in  closing  his  establishment  on  account  of  lack  of  patron- 
age and  sufficient  financial  support.  Similar  conditions  were 
found  in  nearly  every  section.  With  the  coSperation  of  the 
Negro  men  and  women  who  are  in  business  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  League  to  remedy  these  and  other  unfavorable  financial 
conditions. 

A  Bureau  of  Information  is  to  be  established  for  the  purpose 
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INTERIOR  OP  THE  BROWN  SAVINGS  BANK,   NORFOLK,  VA. 

Thig  bank  has  nearly  10,000  depositora  and  in  ten  years  has 
loaned  $400,000  to  the  people  of  Norfolk. 

of  supplying  data  of  interest  and  benefit  to  Negroes  in  business, 
to  aid  them  in  finding  better  markets  for  their  products,  and  to 
put  applicants  for  positions  and  business  men  and  women  in 
touch  with  each  other.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  now  being  spent 
weekly  by  Negroes  in  every  section,  and  in  many  instances  un- 
wisely spent,  owing  to  the  lack  of  an  intelligent  understanding 
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on  the  part  of  the  Negro  merchant  and  his  customer,  as  well  as 
to  the  merchant's  financial  inability  to  meet  keen  competition  in 
his  line.  For  these  and  other  good  and  sufficient  reasons  every 
Negro  engaged  in  any  kind  of  business  ought  to  be  a  member  of 
the  League  and  see  to  it  that  there  exists  in  his  or  her  commu- 
nity an  intensely  active  local  league  with  the  object  of  stimu- 
lating interest  and  encouraging  cooperation  among  Negroes  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  conditions  conducive  to  their  financial 
growth  and  development. 


NORFOLK'S  NEWEST   NEGRO    BANK 

Of  the  ninety-two  euccesflful  Nesrro  banks  in  the  United  States  this  is  the  first  to 
qualify  to  transact  a  general  trust  company  business. 

Prior  to  the  existence  of  the  League  very  little  of  a  credit- 
able nature  could  have  been  said  for  Negro  business  enterprises. 
Disorganization,  suspicion,  petty  jealousy,  and  strife  character- 
ized the  enterprises  owned  and  operated  by  Negroes,  which  were 
located  in  dingy  shops,  principally  on  side  streets  or  alleys.  Each 
one  thought  that  his  business  was  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  other,  and  that  he  needed  no  knowledge  of  any  one's  else 
business  and  methods.  Neither  desired  to  discuss  privately  or 
publicly  any  phase  of  his  business  or  its  management.    He  who 
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thinks  he  knows  it  all  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  learned  is  a  clog  in  the  machinery  of  business.  One 
can  learn— if  one  is  only  willing— as  long  as  one  lives.  To  be 
unwilling  to  examine  the  thoughtful  hint  offered  us  out  of  an 
affectionate  concern  in  our  welfare  is  to  pursue  a  course  certain 
to  prove  detrimental  to  our  progress  and  success  in  business. 

The  dawn  of  better  things  began  with  the  organization  of 
the  National  Negro  Business  League  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1899. 
It  is  always  true  that  the  organization  of  one  good  institution 


NEGRO   PROPERTY   IN   HAMPTON     VA. 

This  buildinsr.  owned  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Lattimore.  a  Buccessful  dentist, 
is  occupied  by  three  Negro  firniB. 

makes  possible  the  founding  of  many  others.  In  addition  to  the 
business  enterprises  Negroes  already  had,  they  now  have  more 
and  better  banks,  insurance  companies,  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, drug  stores,  real-estate  offices,  meat  markets,  grocery 
stores,  tailor  shops,  newspapers,  printing  and  publishing  plants, 
undertaking  and  embalming  establishments,  hair-dressing  par- 
lors, barber  shops,  hotels,  theatres,  caf^s,  dental  parlors,  dress- 
making rooms,  farmers'  associations,  and  many  other  businesses. 
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The  buildings  in  which  these  enterprises  are  housed  are 
located  as  a  rule  on  good  streets  in  the  business  sections  of  the 
various  cities,  buildings  which  would  reflect  credit  on  any  race 
anywhere,  as  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  illustrations  on  these 
pages  showing  the  interior  and  exterior  views  of  some  repre- 
sentative Negro  business  buildings. 

Negro  business  enterprises  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
much  in  detail,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  State  of 


DRUG  STORE  OP  THE  VIRGINIA  DRUG  CORPORATION,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

Virginia  there  are  three  insurance  companies  owned  and  being 
operated  by  Negroes  under  Virginia  charters  (other  Negro  in- 
surance companies  in  this  State  are  operating  under  charters 
from  other  States)  with  a  gross  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$70,000  and  a  gross  annual  income  of  approximately  $814,937.14; 
nine  banks  with  a  gross  authorized  capital  of  $589,390.00,  gross 
surplus  and  profits  $443,906.23,  gross  deposits  $1,865,406.75;  gross 
resources  more    than    $2,888,416.52;    five  building    and    loan 
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associations  with  a  gross  authorized  capital  stock  of  $710,000.00; 
and  gross  resources  of  $407,487.01.  These  figures  are  indicative 
of  the  thrifty  and  cooperative  spirit  that  is  being  developed 
among  and  fostered  by  the  members  of  this  league. 

Thousands  of  Negroes  representing  every  line  of  business 
have  tested  the  practical  value  of  the  business  ideas  being  fos- 
tered by  the  Virginia  League.  They  have  learned,  and  are  help- 
ing to  prove,  that  intelligent  business  training  and  methods  breed 
self-confidence,  and  self-confidence  means  increased  earnings 
and  business  progress.  With  the  growth  of  the  League  igno- 
rance and  narrow-mindedness  are  disappearing,  as  is  increasingly 
shown  in  discussions  on  business  subjects  from  time  to  time  at 
the  annual  meetings.  Our  business  men  are  finding  out  that  their 
business  is  no  different  from  that  of  other  men.  They  need  to 
know  credits,  merchandizing,  office  management,  corporation 
finance,  investments,  salesmanship,  and  advertising— the  very 
same  business  fundamentals  that  apply  in  every  office  and  fac- 
tory, and  on  every  farm  in  the  land. 

The  earlier  annual  meetings  of  the  League  were  not  charac- 
terized by  open-mindedness,  but  there  is  a  steady  growth,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  toward  the  open  mind— that  mental 
attitude  which  makes  one  try  to  see  all  the  good  points  in  the 


ROANOKE'S  NEGRO  THEATRE 

This  theatre,  with  a  capacity  of  500.  ig  owned  by  a  Negro  company,  whose  president 
also  manasres  the  V'irerinia  Nesrro  Film  Exchange. 
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THE  BAY  SHORE  HOTEL  ON  THE  CHESAPEAKE 

A  popular  and  proBperouB  Bummer  reBort  for  colored  people,  valued  at  $30,000.  and  owned  by 
a  company  composed  of  Hampton  ffraduateB  and  others 

views  and  practices  of  others;  to  be  open  to  helpful  suggestions. 
This  is  the  attitude  of  the  truly  useful,  and  therefore  successful 
person.  How  simple  it  all  is,  how  vital  to  success,  yet  how 
rare!  Fairness,  not  only  to  others  but  to  one's  self,  comes  from 
the  open  mind.    Have  you  an  open  mind? 

The  members  of  the  Virginia  Lieague  are  learning  that  busi- 
ness is  any  occupation  in  which  men,  at  the  risk  of  loss,  seek  to 
make  money  by  producing  commodities  for  sale,  or  by  buying 
and  selling  commodities,  or  by  employing  the  services  of  others 
to  be  utilized  at  a  profit.  Or,  business  may  be  considered  a  form 
of  teaching.  When  we  teach  people  to  desire  our  products,  that 
is  selling.  When  we  teach  workmen  to  make  a  marketable  pro- 
duct, that  is  manufacturing.  When  we  teach  others  to  cooperate 
with  us,  that  is  organization. 

We  are  learning  that  to  succeed  in  business  it  is  necessary  to 
make  others  see  things  as  we  see  them,  which  means  that  we 
must  first  see  clearly  and  believe  thoroughly  before  we  can  show 
or  tell  others.  We  shall  succeed  in  business  only  as  we  are  able 
to  see  clearly  for  ourselves  and  get  other  people  to  see  and  coop- 
erate with  us.  We  can  buy  as  much  success  as  we  can  pay  for  in 
hard  work.  Things  do  not  just  happen  in  the  business  world. 
Events  are  the  result  of  force  and  design.  The  man  who  de- 
pends on  luck  has  his  business  on  a  very  precarious  foundation. 
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Strenuous  mental  and  physical  effort  is  the  essential  to  any  extra- 
ordinarily successful  performance.  A  man  may  be  a  marvel  of 
ability  but  he  can  accomplish  nothing  of  permanent  account  with- 
out hard  work.  Success  is  a  certainty  if  we  plan  intelligently 
and  strive  earnestly. 

All  of  us  should  be  students  of  our  business.  A  student  of, 
and  in,  business  is  one  who,  in  addition  to  his  or  her  daily  busi- 
ness, constantly  makes  a  thorough  and  systematic  study  of  it. 
We  who  study  our  business  will  surely  receive  a  double  reward. 

First,  our  money  making  ability  will  be  increased,  because 
we  shall  have  a  better  understanding  of  business  conditions;  we 
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shall  see  more  clearly  the  possibilities  for  ourselves  in  our  indi- 
vidual line  of  business;  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  take  every 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  coming  to  us  day  by  day,  as  they 
have  come  and  are  coming  daily  to  others.  They  are  coming  to 
us  in  greater  numbers  and  each  with  greater  responsibilities. 

Second,  we  shall  be  more  intelligent,  therefore  we  shall  get 
more  satisfaction  out  of  our  business  and  out  of  life  in  general. 
As  we  begin  to  understand  things  that  are  now  apparently  mys- 
terious and  puzzling,  and  see  more  clearly  into  the  intricacies  of 
the  relationships  existing  among  business  phenomena,  our  own 
business,  which  may  appear  like  hard  work  or  drudgery,  will 
begin  to  possess  for  us  the  fascination  of  a  game;  its  fascination 
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will  be  due,  not  only  to  the  number  of  dollars  added  to  the  sur- 
plus of  our  balance  sheet,  but  also  to  the  consciousness  of  po^er 
which  its  successful  conduct  will  give  to  us. 

Without  a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained  Negro  men  and 
women  it  is  impossible  for  the  business  enterprises  now  owned 
and  operated  by  progressively  efficient  Negroes,  to  meet  keen 
competition  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  substantial  advance- 
ment. It  is  easier  to  get  capital  than  it  is  to  get  efficient  em- 
ployes. Wherever  a  Negro  is  doing  a  good  standard  business, 
we  should  patronize  him.  We  should  not,  however,  patronize  an 
enterprise  merely  because  it  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  Negro, 
but  the  high  standard  of  the  business  should  invite  and  warrant 
our  patronage. 

When  we  patronize  Negro  business  enterprises  we  not  only 
supply  ourselves  with  the  necessaries,  the  immediate  wants  in 
life;  but  we  help  to  encourage  and  build  up  enterprises  that  are 
providing  lucrative  employment  of  high  grade  for  an  immense 
army  of  Negro  men  and  women  for  whom  it  would  be  impossible 
to  secure  a  similar  grade  of  employment  elsewhere.  Such  pa- 
tronage increases  faith  in  and  respect  for  ourselves,  and  causes 
us  to  believe  in  the  work  we  are  doing. 

INDIANS  IN  KHAKI 

"VTINE  thousand  strong,  we  volunteered 

1 1    From  lonely  tepee  and  from  town; 

Long-standing  tribal  doubts  were  cleared, 
And  from  our  fathers  came  no  frown. 

Forgotten,  then,  was  Wounded  Knee- 
Full-throated  rose  our  battle  cry; 

This  much  should  our  white  brothers  see; 
We,  too,  were  not  afraid  to  die. 

Nine  thousand  strong,  her  red  sons  sprang 

Beneath  Columbia's  arm  upraised; 
O'er  lilied  France  their  rifles  rang— 

Their  foes  fell  backward,  beaten,  dazed; 
And  through  dim,  cratered  No  Man's  Land 

Our  scouts  like  shadows  flitted  by. 
And  now  our  brothers  understand 

We,  too,  were  not  afraid  to  die. 

Apache,  Sioux— our  fathers  dream 

By  lodge  fires,  scattered  through  the  West; 
They  watch  their  sons'  gold  chevrons  gleam— 

A  cross  glows  on  some  warrior's  breast. 
And  there  are  lodges  where,  at  night, 

The  death  chant  rises  to  the  sky 
For  youths  who  proved  in  many  a  fight. 

We,  too,  were  not  afraid  to  die. 

— Arthur  Chapman  in  the  American  Indian  Magazine 
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FOR  JUSTICE  TO  THE  NEGRO 

APPEAL  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL 
OF  CHURCHES 

[A  call  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  high  ideals  of  democracy  and  of  Christianity  in 
the  present  condition  of  strained  relations  between  the  races  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  large  representative 
committee  of  white  and  colored  citizens  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  This  committee  met  recently  in  New  York  City  on  the 
call  of  the  secretary  of  the  Home  Missions  Council  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  on  Negro  Churches. 
Much  time  was  given  to  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  racial 
situation.  As  a  result  this  address  was  issued  which  represents 
the  thought  of  these  leaders  and  the  deliberative  judgment  of 
the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.] 

THE  recent  race  conflicts  in  some  of  our  cities  challenge  the 
attention  of  the  churches  of  Jesus  Christ  to  their  responsi- 
bility respecting  an  amicable  and  fair  adjustment  of  race  rela- 
tions in  America.  In  the  fellowship  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  are  included  3,989,852  members 
of  the  Negro  churches.  In  speaking  therefore  at  this  time  for 
humanity  and  justice  we  voice  the  mind  and  conscience  of  both 
races.  The  present  situation  is  a  challenge  to  the  churches 
charged  with  the  promotionof  the  brotherhood  of  man,  which  look 
upon  all  men  as  entitled  to  a  footing  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
This  calls  for  preaching  the  duty  of  economic  and  community 
justice  for  the  Negro,  thus  securing  peace  and  good  will  between 
the  races.  Beyond  all  else  the  present  situation  calls  for  con- 
fession on  the  part  of  Christian  men  and  women  of  failure  to  live 
up  to  the  standard  of  universal  brotherhood  as  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

In  the  adjustment  of  race  relations  our  country  has  in  this 
crisis,  not  only  its  own  conscience  to  satisfy,  but  also  to  justify 
itself  as  a  nation  before  the  enlightened  opinion  of  mankind. 
As  a  foremost  exponent  of  the  ideals  of  democratic  government 
the  United  States  has  been  lifted  to  the  full  view  of  the  world. 
Our  present  settlement,  therefore,  of  race  relations  will  influence 
in  a  very  large  measure  the  settlement  of  race  relations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 
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We  must  face  frankly  the  fact  that  a  most  dangerous  inter- 
racial situation  now  threatens  our  country.  The  problems  growing 
out  of  the  presence  of  two  races  in  America  are  clearly  seen  to  be 
nation-wide  and  the  adjustments  must  necessarily  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  national  responsibility.  The  migration  of  thousands 
of  Negroes  to  the  North  emphasizes  this  fact.  The  outbreaks  in 
several  cities  and  the  persistence  of  the  anarchy  and  treason  of 
lynch-law  imperil  our  democracy.  The  actual  practice  of  the 
principles  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christ  can  prevent  such  conflicts 
and  nothing  else  will.  The  Church  must  offer  the  ideals,  the 
program,  and  the  leadership  in  this  crisis.  The  Church  must 
meet  its  obligation,  or  leadership  will  pass  not  only  to  secular 
agencies,  economic  or  socialistic,  but  to  forces  that  are  destruc- 
tive of  civilization. 

We  must  confess  that  the  Church  and  its  ministry  as  related 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Negro  has  been  too  little  inspired  by  the 
fundamental  principles  and  ideals  of  Jesus  Christ.  Communities 
that  have  expressed  horror  over  atrocities  abroad,  have  seen, 
almost  unmoved  and  silent,  men  beaten,  hanged,  and  even  burned 
by  the  mob.  The  Negro  has  ever  shown  profound  faith  in  God 
and  has  always  looked  to  the  Church  for  leadership,  for  counsel, 
and  for  guidance.  The  Church  which  for  fifty  years  has  a  record 
of  almost  unmatched  service  in  the  education  and  betterment  of 
the  race  will  now  be  recreant  to  her  trust  and  lose  her  birthright 
of  service  if  she  does  not  meet  this  confidence  with  a  full  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a  full  measure  of  service  for  justice,  peace, 
and  good  will.  To  this  end  we  therefore  urge  upon  the  Church, 
her  ministry  and  membership,  this  constructive  program. 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROGRAM    FOR    JUST    INTER-RACIAL    RELATIONS 

(1)  The  Government,  local,  State,  and  National,  should  im- 
partially guarantee  to  all  classes  security  of  life  and  of  property. 
Mob  violence  is  becoming  a  crowd  habit.  When  life  and  property 
are  ruthlessly  taken,  when  men  and  women  are  lynched  with 
no  protection  from  officers  or  courts,  law  and  order  are  trampled 
under  foot.  We  call  upon  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  all  good 
people  to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  will  support  necessary 
legislation  for  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  that  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  may  be  equally  assured  to  all 
classes. 

(2)  The  Negro  should  have  economic  justice,  equal  opportu- 
nity to  get  and  hold  work  on  the  same  terms  as  other  men,  with 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  with  fair  working  and  living  con- 
ditions. The  entrance  of  large  numbers  of  Negroes  into  the 
various  industries  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  an   immediate 
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amicable  adjustment  of  relations  with  white  employers  and  fellow- 
workers. 

(3)  We  call  upon  men  and  women  everywhere  to  protect 
the  sanctity  of  home  and  womanhood.  We  record  with  satisfac- 
tion the  growing  enlistment  of  Negro  leaders  in  a  program  of 
education  and  Christianization  such  as  tends  to  prevent  crimes 
that  provoke  mob  violence.  The  home  of  the  Negro  should  re- 
ceive the  same  measure  of  respect  and  protection  as  that  of  other 
Americans,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  home  relations  should  be  safe- 
guarded in  every  possible  way.  Swift  and  impartial  action  of 
the  law  should  strike  the  violator  of  the  sanctity  of  any  home, 
white  or  black. 

(4)  We  recognize  as  fundamental  to  the  welfare  and  effi- 
ciency of  society  that  adequate  recreational  provisions  be  made 
available  for  Negro  citizens 

(5)  We  strongly  endorse  the  plea  of  the  Negro  for  equal 
traveling  accommodations  for  equal  charges. 

(6)  Adequate  educational  facilities  for  Negro  children  and 
youth  should  be  provided,  not  only  as  a  National  obligation,  but 
also  as  a  necessity  for  National  welfare.  We  emphasize  the 
urgency  of  giving  to  the  Negro  his  full  share  of  local  and 
National  funds. 

(7)  Qualifications  for  franchise  should  be  administered 
irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

(8)  Closer  co5peration  between  the  races  should  be  pro- 
moted by  organizing  local  committees  of  white  and  colored  people 
in  towns  and  communities  for  the  consideration  of  inter-racial 
welfare.  All  possible  agencies  should  be  enlisted  in  fostering  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  of  good  will  in  the  relations  of  one  race  to 
the  other.  We  recommend  that  the  Governor  of  each  State  ap- 
point a  standing  committee  for  the  careful  study  of  the  causes 
underlying  race  friction  with  a  view  to  their  removal,  and  that 
Congress  be  requested  through  a  non-partisan  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  disturbed  and  threatening  inter-racial  situation 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Racial  understanding  and  co5peration  furnish  the  only  sure 
basis  of  race  adjustment  in  a  democracy.  The  root  of  the  matter 
is  the  failure  to  recognize  the  Negro  as  a  man.  The  basis  of 
distress  on  both  sides  is  fear,  and  ''fear  hath  torment.''  Re- 
spect for  Negro  manhood  and  womanhood  is  the  only  basis  for 
amicable  race  adjustment,  for  race  integrity,  and  for  permanent 
racial  peace.  If  we  talk  democracy,  let  us  act  democracy.  If 
we  propose  a  democratic  program  for  the  protection  and  self- 
determination  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  people  of  Europe  as  a 
means  of  permanent  peace  and  good  will  abroad,  let  us  apply  the 
same  program  at  home. 
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The  American  Negro  in  the  World  War :  An  Official  History 
by  Emmett  J.  Scott,  LL.D.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Profusely  illustrated  with  official  photographs.  Published 
by  the  L.  W.  Walter  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Price  $2.90;  full 
morocco,  $3.75 

AMERICAN  citizens,  regardless  of  class  or  race,  may  now 
study  intelligently  the  wonderful  contributions  that  were 
everywhere  made  by  colored  men  and  women  to  the  winning  of 
the  world  war  for  democracy.  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Scott,  who  is  now 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  his  latest  book,  *'The  American  Negro  in  the  World  War," 
states  the  essential  facts  clearly,   interestingly,  and  forcefully. 

White  people,  regardless  of  section,  should  become  familiar 
with  the  array  of  striking  facts  which  Dr.  Scott  has  arranged  so 
convincingly,  because  white  people,  if  they  would  act  justly, 
must  look  with  increased  attention  into  the  splendid  record  of 
service  which  the  American  colored  population  has  made.  Col- 
ored men  and  women  should  have  a  copy  of  this  first-hand, 
glowing  service  record  in  their  homes  and  read  it  with  thanks- 
giving in  their  hearts.  They  should  also  have  the  book  at  hand 
for  their  children  and  their  children's  children  to  read,  because 
the  record  shows  unmistakably  what  the  Negro  soldiers  and 
civilians  did  to  show  their  faith  in  God.  Surely  fresh  courage 
should  come  to  all  colored  people  from  a  careful  reading  of  the 
sacrifices  which  were  made  by  members  of  their  race  in  order 
that  this  country  and  all  the  world  should  be  a  safe  place  for 
women  and  children.  Men  have  long  declared  that  "the  blood 
of  the  martyr  is  the  seed  of  the  church.*'  Today  it  may  truth- 
fully be  said  that  Negroes,  through  the  spilling  of  soldiers'  blood 
and  the  generous  service  of  a  great  civilian  group,  have  given 
new  meaning  to  social  justice. 

"In  response  to  the  natural  desire  and  nation-wide  demand 
for  an  authentic  and  reliable  record  of  Negro  military  achieve- 
ments and  other  of  their  patriotic  contributions  this  volume  has 
been  prepared  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  American  Negro's  par- 
ticipation in  the  greatest  war  in  human  history.  Much  of  the 
material,  as  the  reader  will  note,  is  based  upon  first-hand  study, 
official  reports  and  data,  and^the  greatest  possible  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  effort  to  set  forth  definitely  what  has  been  done, 
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not  only  by  black  men  in  America  but  by  those  other  brave  black 
soldiers  of  Africa  (Senegalese,  Soudanese,  and  Algerians)  who 
served  with  the  Allies  and  who  rendered  such  timely  and  valu- 
able service  in  helping  to  save  to  the  casket  of  Freedom  the 
precious  jewel  of  Human  Liberty!" 

With  these  words  Dr.  Scott  closes  the  preface  to  his  book 
and  indicates  the  spirit  and  scope  of  his  appealing  study.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  **Tuskegee  and  Its  People, '*  **Is  Liberia 
Worth  Saving?  "  and  co-author  with  Lyman  Beecher  of  '*  Booker 
T.  Washington:  Builder  of  a  Civilization."  For  eighteen  years 
he  served  as  private  secretary  to  the  late  Dr.  Washington,  founder 
of  Tuskegee,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  the  Secretary 
of  Tuskegee  Institute.  From  August,  1917,  until  July,  1919,  he 
rendered  efficient  service  to  the  Nation  in  general  and  to  his  race 
in  particular  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War— a  post 
which  must  have  taxed  heavily  the  patience  and  wisdom  of  any 
man— a  post  which  offered  opportunity  for  service  every  minute 
of  the  day  and  night. 

The  book  lives  up  fully  to  the  title-page  description;  namely, 
''  a  complete  and  authentic  narration,  from  official  sources,  of  the 
participation  of  American  soldiers  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  world 
war  for  democracy;  profusely  illustrated  with  official  photographs; 
a  full  account  of  the  war-work  organizations  of  colored  men  and 
women  and  other  civilian  activities,  including  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  with  an  official  summary  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  League  of  Nations  Covenant;  prefaced  with  the  highest 
tributes  to  the  American  Negro  by  Honorable  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War,  General  John  J.  Pershing,  and  Honorable 
Theodore  Roosevelt." 

The  book  has  608  pages  and  contains  96  pages  of  illustrations, 
which  are  full  of  human  interest  and  are  printed  on  heavy  paper. 
The  text  itself  is  large  and  clear.  It  is  easily  read  because 
the  paper  is  a  dull,  dead  white  and  the  ink  is  very  black.  The 
book  is  well. bound  and  is  easily  handled.  Dr.  Scott  has  very 
wisely  used  official  documents  in  the  presentation  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  Negro  soldiers  and  officers  experienced,  the  hard- 
ships of  Negroes  in  camp  life,  the  mobilization  and  movements  of 
Negro  troops,  and  other  problems  about  which  civilians  have 
heard  so  much  that  is  untrue  or  at  best  only  half  true. 

A  careful  reading  of  **The  American  Negro  in  the  World 
War  "  makes  clear  the  willingness  of  Secretary  Baker  and  other 
officials  to  give  Negroes  a  square  deal  in  spite  of  widespread 
race  prejudice;  the  great  desire  among  Negroes  to  serve  their 
country,  wherever  they  were  given  a  chance;  the  bravery  of  Negro 
soldiers  and  officers  under  severe  camp  discipline  and  under  fire; 
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the  all-round  activity  of  Negroes  throughout  the  war;  the  real 
relation  of  Africa  to  the  war  and  to  present-day  civilization; 
the  record  of  Negro  heroes;  the  significance  of  the  Service  of 
Supply;  the  service  of  social- welfare  agencies;  and  the  day-by-day, 
glorious  service  record  made  at  home  and  overseas  by  Negroes 
struggling  to  prove  themselves  American  citizens  worthy  of 
even-handed  justice.  w.  A.  A. 


John  P.  Williamson :  A  Brother  to  the  Sioux.  By  Winifred 
W.  Barton.  Published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell,  New  York.  Price 
$1.75  net. 

THE  names  of  Williamson  and  Riggs  are  household  words 
among  the  Sioux  people,  and  this  story  of  a  long  life  spent 
among  them  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  how  close  these  devoted  mis- 
sionaries have  come  to  the  people  among  whom  they  worked, 
and  of  how  truly  Dr.  Williamson  did  become  a  '^brother  to  the 
Sioux.'' 

He  was  born  at  Lacquiparle  in  1835,  probably  the  first  white 
child  to  be  born  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Minnesota.  His  play- 
mates were  Indians,  and  as  he  grew  up  he  learned  their  language 
as  naturally  and  easily  as  they  did  themselves.  At  the  same 
time  he  acquired  their  point  of  view,  so  that  after  years  of  ab- 
sence in  school  and  college  he  turned  back,  in  1860,  to  the  people 
to  whom  his  parents  were  devoting  their  lives,  with  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  such  as  no  other  man  could  have  had,  save  his 
lifelong  friend.  Dr.  A.  L.  Riggs,  who  had  grown  up  under  similar 
conditions. 

At  that  time  the  Sioux  were  still  in  Minnesota,  and  after  the 
terrible  days  of  the  massacre,  which  might  so  easily  have  been 
avoided,  Dr.  Williamson  followed  their  wanderings,  shared  their 
hardships  and  privations,  and  brought  them  such  help  and 
comfort  as  only  an  old  and  tried  friend  could.  When  they  were 
finally  located  on  the  San  tee  Reservation,  in  Nebraska,  Dr. 
Williamson  remained  with  them  for  a  time,  until  Dr.  Riggs  could 
come  to  take  that  work  and  leave  him  free  to  answer  what  he 
felt  to  be  his  call  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  Yankton  Sioux, 
thirty  miles  further  up  the  Missouri.  Here  he  labored  for  forty 
years.  Schools  and  churches  were  gradually  established,  and 
little  by  little  the  kindly  Christian  minister  overcame  the  preju- 
dices of  even  the  most  hostile  until  his  influence  was  limited 
only  by  their  needs.  As  one  visits  the  Santee  and  Yankton  Res- 
ervations now,  one  cannot  realize  that  the  ancestors  of  some  of 
these  people  were  the  men  whose  very  names  were  enough  to 
bring  terror  to  the  white  population  in  the  West  less  than  sixty 
years  ago. 
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How  ^eat  an  influence  Dr.  Williamson  had  in  bringing  about 
these  changes  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  He  was  not  only  the 
minister  and  teacher,  but  the  adviser  in  every  phase  of  the  new 
life  with  its  constantly  changing  conditions.  In  1917  he  passed 
into  the  Great  Beyond,  after  a  life  of  over  eighty  years,  active 
and  energetic  to  the  last.  A  beautiful  church  built  by  the 
Indians  stands  at  Yankton  Agency  as  a  memorial  to  his  work 
there,  but  his  real  memorial  is  in  the  lives  of  his  people. 

The  record  that  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Barton,  has  given  us  is 
full  of  intimate,  personal  touches,  protraying  a  personality  of 
delightful  humor  and  friendliness,  as  well  as  rare  spirituality  and 
force.    It  is  an  interesting  story  of  a  remarkable  life.       c.  w.  a. 

Negro  Migration  in  1916-17:  With  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  James  H.  Dillard.  Issued  by  the  Division  of  Negro  Eco- 
nomics, Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THIS  is  a  report  of  special  investigations  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  James  H.  Dillard  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor.  These  investigations,  carried  on  in  the  summer  of 
1917,  were  made  by  R.  H.  Leavell,  T.  R.  Snavely,  T.  J.  Woofter, 
Jr.,  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  and  Francis  D.  Tyson.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  ascertain  the  causes,  the  extent,  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  migration  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  possible 
effects  the  movement  might  have  on  the  industrial  activities  of 
the  Nation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  upon  which  it  was 
entering. 

The  investigations  were  carried  on  both  in  the  North  and  in 
the  South.  The  chief  value  of  the  reports  is  that  they  give  first- 
hand information  about  a  movement  when  it  was  taking  place 
and  when  it  was  at  its  height.  The  four  investigators  who 
worked  in  the  South  were  able  to  know  just  how  the  various 
interests  and  people  affected  by  the  migration  were  reacting 
toward  the  movement  and  its  effects.  They  were  able  to  find 
out  what  business  men  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  South  were 
thinking  and  doing  about  the  migration.  They  were  also  able  to 
secure  the  opinion  of  plantation  owners,  who  on  the  whole  were  the 
employers  most  affected.  They  were  interviewed  at  a  time  when 
their  labor  supply  was  moving  away  from  them  and  when  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  secure  labor  from  other  sources.  This 
first-hand  information  constitutes  a  very  valuable  record;  for  a 
study  made  at  a  later  period  will  not  be  able  to  set  down  the 
things  just  as  they  were  occurring  or  be  able  to  catch  the  moods 
of  the  people  most  concerned  and  most  affected  by  what  was 
going  on.  The  migrants'  side  was  also  investigated  and  the 
causes  and  reasons  which  they  gave  for  going  North  were  set 
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down.    The  whole  report  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  race  problem. 

The  investigation,  as  carried  on  in  the  North,  concerned 
itself  with  the  causes  of  the  migration  from  the  Northern  stand- 
point; the  adjustment  of  the  Negro  to  Northern  industry,  and 
the  social  effects  of  the  movement  upon  the  North,  particularly 
as  to  health,  housing  conditions,  crime,  and  race  friction.  This 
investigation  is  not  as  comprehensive  or  conclusive  a  study  as 
could  have  been  made.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  more 
extended  study  would  have  brought  out  any  essential  facts  not 
brought  out  by  this  one.  It  showed  the  need  of  giving  special 
attention  to  problems  connected  with  Negro  Labor.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  recognized  this,  and  as  a  result  established  a 
Bureau  of  Negro  Economics,  with  a  well-equipped  Negro  at  the 
head  of  it.  This,  it  would  appear,  was  the  most  important  result 
of  the  investigation  which  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  made  of  Negro  Migration  in  1916-1917.  M.  N.  w. 
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OPENING  OF  SCHOOL 

THE  Hampton  School  opens  auspi- 
ciously for  its  first  year  after  the 
war.  More  new  students  have  been 
admitted  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory—330,  of  whom  115  are  girls.  The 
entering  class  shows  a  high  average 
of  scholarship,  48  having  had  high- 
school  training,  and  entering  the 
second  academic-normal  grade  or  even 
higher  classes.  Twelve  of  these  are 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  or 
colleges.  North  and  South,  and  are 
taking  advanced  work  with  a  definite 
vocational  aim.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
such  graduates  feel  that  Hampton  has 
something  to  give  them  which  they 
perhaps  cannot  find  elsewhere. 

It  is  also  a  most  hopeful  sign  for  the 
Negro  race  that  the  war-time  high 
wages  have  not  demoralized  the  young 
people  and  destroyed  their  ambition  for 
an  education.  On  the  contrary,  both 
boys  and  girls  have  saved  their  wages 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  school, 
and  as  a  consequence  a  larger  number 
than  ever  before— 50  girls  and  42  boys 
—have  entered  day  school  instead  of 
joining  the  work   class.     In   spite  of 


the  lowering  of  the  age  for  entrance, 
more  older  pupils  than  usual  have  been 
admitted.  They  have  come  from  a  wider 
range  of  territory  than  in  previous 
years,  in  many  cases  having  heard  of 
Hampton  from  summer-school  teach- 
ers, or  from  magazines  and  papers, 
although,  as  usual,  there  are  many 
children  of  former  students. 

Intelligence  tests  similar  to  those 
given  in  the  Army  helped  to  classify 
the  new  students,  who  were  also  sub- 
jected to  the  Army  physical  and  med- 
ical tests,  while  the  usual  measure- 
ments were  taken  by  the  physical- cul- 
ture teachers. 

ENROLLMENT 

THE  total  enrollment  closely  ap- 
proaches pre-war  numbers,  being 
850  boarding  pupils  (350girls,500  boys) 
and  440  children  in  the  training  school, 
making  a  total  of  1290,  exclusive  of 
the  summer  school,  which  always 
numbers  over  400.  About  30  of  the 
boarding  pupils  were  sent  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion.    Of  the  men  who  went  from 
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Hampton  into  the  Army,  more  than 
30,  the  majority  of  whom  saw  service 
in  France,  have  returned  to  complete 
their  courses,  and  show  a  splendid 
spirit  of  gratitude  and  loyalty.  The 
battalion  is  in  khaki  and  makes  a  fine 
appearance  with  its  hundreds  of  stal- 
wart men  in  their  country's  uniform. 
All  above  the  preparatory  grade 
(now  decreasing  in  numbers)  form  a 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
The  gold  chevrons  of  the  overseas  men, 
the  occasional  insignia,  and  the  offi- 
cers' bars  are  constant  reminders  of 
the  debt  of  the  country  to  colored 
soldiers.  There  is  throughout  the 
school  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  loy- 
alty delightful  to  see. 

NEW  WORKERS 

TNTERESTING  changes  in  curricu- 
■^  lum  and  in  organization  are  being 
made  and  many  new  workers  are  to 
be  seen,  a  number  of  whom  were 
previously  engaged  in  war  work.  As 
director  of  the  School  of  Home  Econo- 
mics has  come  Miss  Carrie  A.  Lyford, 
formerly  specialist  in  home  economics 
in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education.  The  new  director  of  the 
Academic  Normal  School  is  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Doerman,  at  one  time  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  Iowa  but  recently 
serving  for  eighteen  months  in  the 
Army  with  the  division  of  psychology. 
Among  his  new  assistants  are  Miss 
Edna  Eighmey  of  the  New  Britain 
Normal  School;  Mr.  Bryan  Hamlin  of 
Williams  College,  during  the  war  in 
the  Red  Cross  Ambulance  Corps; 
Miss  Katharine  R.  Lewis  of  Emporia 
College,  Kansas;  Miss  Ruth  McNaugh- 
ton  of  Bryn  Mawr,  teacher  of  singing; 
Miss  Olive  B.  Rowell,  Vassar  and  the 
Wellesley  School  of  Hygiene,  physical- 
culture  director  for  girls;  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth S.  Scudder,  connected  with  the 
famous  Scudder  missionary  family; 
Miss  Edith  E.  Seidel  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  West  Chester,  Pa.; 
Miss  Dorothy  W.  Brown  of  Boston 
University,  who  taught  for  two  years 
at  the  Calhoun  School;  Mr.  E.  E.  Ed- 
ling  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
and   Boston    University    Theological 


Seminary;  Miss  Mary  E.  Moulton  of 
the  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy, 
Hartford;  Miss  Josephine  Sailer,  Vas- 
sar and  Teachers  College;  and  Mr. 
Randolph  C.  Sailer  of  Princeton.  The 
last  five  workers  are  expecting  to  go 
to  foreign  missionary  fields  in  the 
near  future  and  have  come  to  Hamp- 
ton in  preparation  for  their  work. 

The  new  director  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  is  Mr.  Warren  K.  Blod- 
gett,  2d,  of  Harvard  and  the  Amherst 
Agricultural  College,  now  Extension 
Professor  of  Farm  Engineering  at 
Cornell,  who  will  take  up  his  Hamp- 
ton duties  on  January  1,  when  Mr. 
Buck,  now  acting  director,  will  be  re- 
leased to  become  director  of  extension 
work.  The  new  head  of  the  horticul- 
tural department  is  Mr.  Allen  B.  Dog- 
gett  of  Dartmouth  and  Rutgers  Agri- 
cultural College.  His  foreman  is  Mr. 
Julius  I.  Evans,  Hampton  16.  The 
foreman  in  the  Dairy  is  Mr.  Wm.  R. 
Jackson,  Hampton,  Ag.'16.  A  new 
teacher  in  the  Agricultural  School, 
taking  the  place  of  Miss  Goodrich, 
absent  on  leave,  is  Miss  Ellen  C.  Rice 
of  the  Essex  Agricultural  College, 
Mass.  At  Shellbanks  Farm  School  the 
new  workers  are  Miss  Isabel  I.  Boyce 
and  Miss  Frances  J.  Gartland,  both 
of  New  York  City. 

THE  new  director  of  the  School  of 
Business  is  Mr.  James  Wallis,  for 
many  years  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Technical  High  School  at 
Fall  River,  Mass.  Miss  Lucy  H.  Sag- 
endorf,  formerly  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  is  secretary  to  the  Treasurer, 
and  Miss  Ida  V.  Conant  of  Belleville, 
Canada,  is  secretary  to  the  Lady  Prin- 
cipal. New  assistants  in  the  Principal's 
Office  are  Miss  Florence  Ogden  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Secretaries  and 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Skelton  of  Wel- 
lesley and  the  Boston  Bryant  and 
Stratton  Business  College.  Miss  Kath- 
arine A.  Perry  of  Wellesley  and  Sim- 
mons is  assistant  in  the  Publication 
Office;  Miss  Mabel  L.  Woodward  has 
returned  to  the  Negro  Record  Office 
and  Miss  Edith  M.  Thompson  to  the 
Trade    School    Office.       Two     new 
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assistants  are  in  the  Library — Miss 
Ellen  W.  Ewing,  graduate  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  School,  and  Miss 
Marguerite  E.  Fuller,  formerly  recon- 
struction aide  in  United  States  Gen- 
eral Hospital  No.  43  at  Hampton. 

The  Holly  Tree  Inn  is  presided  over 
this  year  by  Mrs.  John  Sparhawk,  Jr., 
who  during  the  war  was  in  charge  of 
the  Hostess  House  at  Camp  Morrison. 
A  new  assistant  in  the  Teachers' 
Kitchen  is  Miss  Lavinia  Black,  Hamp- 
ton '87. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  this  year 
is  Mr.  Thomas  Boiling,  Hampton,  '01, 
who  served  during  the  war  in  the 
Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Camp  Upton. 
Sergeants  Wise  and  Campbell  of  the 
24th  Infantry  have  been  detailed  by 
the  War  Department  to  assist  in  in- 
structing the  R.  0.  T.  C. 

SUMMER  ACTIVITIES 

AUGUST  and  September  passed 
pleasantly  and  uneventfully  at 
the  school.  Moving  pictures  were 
given  for  the  students  in  Clarke  Hall 
every  Saturday  night,  usually  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  boys'  chorus.  On 
Labor  Day  was  held  on  Virginia  Hall 
lawn  the  usual  picnic  for  the  whole 
school.  Chapel  exercises  were  also 
held  there,  so  that  the  social  gather- 
ing could  continue  afterwards  until 
dark.  The  games  and  refreshments 
and  the  beautiful  evening  were  great- 
ly enjoyed. 

During  these  months  Ogden  Hall 
was  g^ven  up  to  the  decorators  who 
finished  the  work  of  the  contractors, 
so  that  the  building  is  now  complete, 
lacking  only  the  platform  furniture 
(the  gift  of  the  Ogden  family),  which 
is  expected  in  the  near  future.  The 
tinting  of  the  walls  and  the  ceiling, 
with  the  dainty  borders,  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  auditorium.  Car- 
penters, painters,  and  plasterers  were 
busy  all  summer  on  the  dwelling 
houses  constructed  from  the  old  office 
buildings,  which  are  now  most  attrac- 
tive residences. 


HAMPTON  WORKERS 

HAMPTON'S  director  of  vocal 
music,  Mr.  R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  is 
to  take  a  year's  course  at  the  School 
of  Music  of  Harvard  University.  His 
family  will  remain  at  Hampton. 
Some  of  Mr.  Dett's  compositions  were 
listed  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Chicago 
Musical  College  this  summer  and  were 
taught  and  heard  by  Mr.  Percy  Grain- 
ger, the  distinguished  pianist.  Mr. 
Grainger  has  announced  that  he  will 
play  a  Dett  number  on  his  programs 
this  year. 

THE  school's  physician.  Dr.  H.  D. 
Howe,  has  been  made  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons  by 
its  Clinical  Congress,  which  met  re- 
cently in  New  York. 

Dr.  Gregg  attended  the  conference 
of  the  National  Urban  League  on 
"Industrial  Problems  of  the  Negro" 
held  in  Detroit  October  15-19,  and 
spoke  on  the  need  of  more  training 
for  Negroes  in  skilled  labor. 

DURING  the  summer  months  Mrs. 
Jinks  and  her  daughters  were 
very  active  in  work  for  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Besides  entertaining  numbers 
of  New  Zealand  soldiers  and  women 
war  workers  in  her  home,  Mrs.  Jinks 
and  others  of  the  staff  spent  many 
Sunday  evenings  at  the  Red  Cross 
House  on  the  Hospital  grounds  enter- 
taining the  convalescent  soldiers.  In 
regard  to  one  of  these  entertainments 
we  quote  from  the  Gee  Aitch  JtS,  the 
Hospital  paper:— * 'The  evening's  en- 
tertainment lasted  several  hours  and 
during  the  whole  time  was  a  whirl  of 
merriment  Mrs.  J  inks 's  entertain- 
ments are  novel,  full  of  fun  and  laughs, 
and  always  welcomed  by  the  gather- 
ing that  frequents  the  Red  Cross 
House." 

THE  New  York  Age  published  the 
following  regarding  a  Hampton 
worker:  Dr.  Norman  Lassiter,  a 
prominent  and  successful  dentist  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  was  one  of  the 
twenty-five  to  be  awarded  a  certificate 
for  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in 
dentistry  at  Harvard  this  summer. 
This  was  the  first  year  Harvard  has 
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conducted  such  a  course,  and  forty- 
seven  dentists  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  offered.  Dr.  Lassiter 
was  the  only  colored  man  in  the  class 
and  was  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
its  brightest  students.  .  Dr.  Lassiter 
is  a  graduate  of  Lincoln  University 
and  studied  dentistry  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  After  his  gradua- 
tion he  went  to  Newport  News, 
where  he  built  up  a  lucrative  practice 
and  also  became  dentist  for  Hamp- 
ton Institute." 

HIS  fellow-workers  sincerely  re- 
gret the  fact  that  Mr.  Sydney 
D.  Frissell,  formerly  Hampton's  field 
agent,  is  not  returning  to  the  school 
after  his  three  years'  service  in  the 
Army.  Mr.  Frissell  has  also  with- 
drawn from  the  Southern  Workman 
staff.  We  trust  that  his  absence  from 
Hampton  will  be  only  temporary. 

ADDRESSES 

THE  first  Sunday  evening  service 
of  the  new  school  year  was  held  in 
Ogden  Hall,  September  28.  The 
speaker  was  an  old  friend  of  the  In- 
stitute, Dr.  H.  T.  Baker,  secretary 
of  boys'  work  for  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  eighteen 
months  of  war  work  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Baker  left  for  that  country  in 
October  1916,  and  after  many  delays 
succeeded  in  reaching  Petrograd, 
where  his  party  was  held  up  six  months 
for  permits.  While  in  that  city  he 
saw  the  wonderful  first  revolution, 
which  came  almost  out  of  a  clear  sky 
and  resulted  in  the  soldiers  becoming 
masters  of  Petrograd  in  less  than  a 
week.  After  the  revolution  was 
settled,  the  permits  came  and  Dr. 
Baker  began  work  among  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  prisoners,  since 
such  service  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Russia  was  the  only  way  by  which 
that  organization  could  secure  similar 
relief  for  the  Allied  prisoners  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
provided  the  only  school,  church,  and 
center  of  recreation  for  the  prisoners, 
but  perhaps  its  greatest  service  was 
to  find  work  for  them.  After  another 
period  of  revolution,  when  the  Bol- 
sheviki  came  into  power,  the  prisoner- 


of-war  work  had  to  be  given  up  and 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
workers  to  leave  Russia. 

In  relating  several  interesting  ex- 
periences connected  with  his  work, 
Dr.  Baker  said  that  the  object  of  his 
talk  was  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  his 
audience  for  the  Russians,  whom  he 
described  as  being  poorly  led  and  un- 
educated, but  not  cowardly  or  igno- 
rant. In  the  words  of  one  of  their  own 
people  they  want  to  be  free  but  do 
not  know  how,  and  as  a  result  they 
are  now  suffering  as  no  other  people 
in  these  days  of  civilization. 

AT  the  Sunday  evening  chapel  ser- 
vice of  October  4  Dr.  Gregg  spoke 
briefly  of  his  journey  this  summer  in 
the  West  and  South,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Indian  schools  and 
reservations.  His  principal  object 
was  to  meet  and  talk  with  the  grad- 
uates and  former  students  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute  as  well  as  those  who 
might  be  thinking  of  entering  the 
school.  He  told  of  his  pleasure  in 
finding  a  number  of  Hampton  grad- 
uates occupying  positions  of  respon- 
sibility and  importance. 

Dr.  Gregg  said  that  the  €rovern- 
ment  schools  for  the  Indians  could  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  reservation 
and  non- reservation,  the  former  going 
through  only  six  grades  and  the  latter 
somewhat  further.  Both  have  a  sys- 
tem of  manual  labor  for  half-time,  so 
that  the  students  do  not  progress  as 
far  as  those  at  Hampton,  where  more 
time  is  given  to  study  and  recitation. 
As  the  Government  schools  are  very 
accessible  for  Indian  boys  and  girls, 
besides  being  free,  great  credit  should 
be  given  to  the  students  who  come  to 
Hampton  and  thus  exhibit  an  unusual 
degree  of  resolution,  intelligence,  and 
courage.  Dr.  Gregg  said  that  in  many 
ways  the  Government  seems  to  have 
defrauded  the  Indians,  and  that  it 
should  grant  full  citizenship  to  as 
many  of  them  as  possible.  He  found 
many  reasons,  however,  for  hopeful- 
ness so  far  as  the  future  of  the  Indians 
in  the  West  and  South  is  concerned, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  trip  is  convinced 
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that  better  times  for  them  are  coming. 

AT  the  close  of  the  service  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  all  the  workers 
of  the  school  was  held.  Dr.  Gregg 
welcomed  the  new  members  of  the 
staff  and  spoke  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
are  Hampton  graduates.  He  spoke  of 
the  new  gift  in  prospect  from  Mr. 
Henry  Van  Sinderen,  who  proposes  to 
give  to  the  teachers  and  other  workers 
of  the  Institute  a  recreation  house  as 
a  memorial  to  his  wife,  formerly  Miss 
Katharine  White,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Alfred  D.  White.  Dr.  Gregg  mention- 
ed plans  suggested  for  the  site  and 
construction  of  the  building,  and  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Van  Sin- 
deren  was  taken.  Dr.  Gregg  stated 
that  the  entering  class  was  the  largest 
in  the  Institute's  history. 

ON  Sunday  evening,  October  12,  the 
school  was  addressed  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Tobias,  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Mr.  Tobias  first  spoke  a  word  of  trib- 
ute to  the  men  in  the  Hampton  bat- 
talion who  have  come  back  wearing 
the  gold  chevrons  of  service.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  feeling  of  good  cheer  he 
had  noticed  in  going  among  the  work- 
ers and  students,  saying  that  he  felt 
it  was  due  to  a  return  to  the  numbers, 
personnel,  and  character  of  the  Hamp- 
ton of  the  old  status.  '*Yet,"  said 
Mr.  Tobias,  "Hampton  is  no  longer 
the  same,  for  you  come  back  with  a 
different  outlook  on  life.  Having 
been  obliged  to  face  many  new  and 
difficult  tasks,  you  are  not  afraid  to 
face  new  and  greater  tasks  in  the 
future. 

"The  special  object  of  my  visit  at 
this  time  is  to  announce  the  meeting 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Convention 
in  Des  Moines  on  December  31,  to 
which  I  hope  Hampton  will  send  its 
full  quota  of  delegates.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  at  this  convention  forty  dif- 
ferent nations  will  be  represented, 
with  at  least  six  thousand  delegates 
from  the  various  institutions  of  the 
country.    It  is  important  that  Hamp- 


ton should  be  represented  at  this  con- 
vention, and  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  students  of  our  race  should  hav^ 
the  opportunity  to  forget  our  own 
difficulties  and  study  the  problems  of 
other  people.  This  conference  will 
be  important  to  the  delegates  in  four 
ways:  (1)  because  of  the  meaning  to 
the  individual  of  the  inspiration  and 
wide  wisdom  to  be  obtained  at  such  a 
conference;  (2)  because  of  the  mes- 
sage that  the  delegates  will  bring  back 
to  the  institutions  they  represent;  (3) 
because  it  will  enable  us  students  to 
understand  and  help  in  the  forward 
movements  now  taking  place  in  all  the 
churches;  and  (4)  because  the  present 
social  unrest  calls  for  serious  medi- 
tation, and  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for 
students  to  have  a  chance  to  discuss 
in  such  a  large  assembly  the  causes  for 
this  unrest,  and  to  linger  long  enough 
there  to  feel  convinced  of  the  restrain- 
ing power  of  God's  love  to  remedy  all 
the  evils  of  our  time." 

ARMSTRONG  LEAGUE 

ON  Saturday  evening,  October  12, 
the  Armstrong  League  held  a 
social  in  the  Museum  to  welcome  the 
newcomers  to  Hampton.  There  were 
several  musical  numbers,  including  a 
violin  selection  by  Mr.  Fenno  Heath, 
lately  returned  from  France,  where 
he  had  the  experience,  on  one  occasion, 
of  being  saved  from  death  by  a  French 
music  book  in  his  pack  which  stopped 
a  piece  of  shrapnel.  It  is  cause  for 
regret  that  Mr.  Heath  is  not  return- 
ing to  Hampton  Institute.  Dr.  Gregg 
spoke  very  cordially  to  the  new  work- 
ers, who  were  present  in  large  num- 
bers. The  annual  meeting  of  the 
League  will  be  held  in  the  Museum 
on  November  5  at  4:30  p.  m. 

SUMNER  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

THE  Sumner  Literary  Society,  com- 
posed of  Hampton  graduates  and 
others  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
school,  announces  an  interesting  pro- 
gram for  the  winter  of  1919-20.  After 
two  introductory  meetings  on  Braw- 
ley  and  Braithwaite,  ten  evenings  are 
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devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  Rus- 
sia from  the  origin  of  the  empire  to 
the  revolution  of  1917.  The  year's 
work  closes  with  two  evenings'  dis- 
cussion of  present-day  problems.  This 
society,  of  which  Captain  Walter  R. 
Brown  is  now  president,  is  a  live  fac- 
tor in  the  social  life  of  this  group  of 
progressive  colored  people. 

THE  HAMPTON  CALENDAR 

THE  Hampton  Camera  Club  has 
prepared  its  calendar  for  1920  and 
will  send  it  to  any  address  after  Nov- 
ember 1  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents 
and  two  cents  for  postage.  The  cover 
has  a  picture  of  the  mouth  of  Hamp- 
ton River  with  a  flag  in  the  fore- 
ground. Each  month  has  an  attrac- 
tive picture  of  scenes  in  the  vicinity, 
the  most  interesting  and  unusual  one, 
possibly,  being  a  night  photograph 
of  lighted  buildings  of  the  Institute. 
A  view  of  the  students'  march  to  din- 
ner on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  last  spring 
is  taken  from  an  unusual  angle  and  is 
most  attractive. 

A  GOLDEN  WEDDING 

AN  unusual  incident  for  Hampton 
was  the  (jrolden  Wedding  anniver- 
sary of  one  of  its  workers,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  DeYarmett,  who  with  his  wife  cel- 
ebrated the  event  at  their  home  on 
the  school  grounds,  Tuesday,  October 
14.  They  were  married  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  on  October  14,  1869,  and  came 
to  Hampton  in  1898,  where  Mr.  De- 
Yarmett took  the  position  of  instruc- 
tor in  tinsmithing  in  the  Trade  School, 
which  position  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeYarmett  received  a 
number  of  handsome  presents,  among 
them  being  a  mammoth  pumpkin  which 
contained  fifty  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces,  the  gift  of  their  four  children, 
three  of  whom  were  present. 

WHITTIER  NOTES 

ON  September  30  the  teachers  of 
the  Whittier  School  held  a  meet- 
ing preparatory  to  the  year's  work. 
All  were  agreed  that  work   with  the 


heart  in  fashioning  the  character  of 
the  child  is  the  most  important  duty 
of  the  teacher,  and  with  that  as  a 
dominant  thought  the  school  opened 
on  the  morning  of  October  1. 

A  number  of  the  old  teachers  have 
resigned,  their  places  being  filled  by 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Norton,  of  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  public  schools,  as  assist- 
ant principal;  Miss  Mary  E.  Lee, 
Hampton  '19,  in  Grade  1;  Miss  Lillian 
R.  Jones,  Hampton  '18,  in  Grade  2; 
Miss  Tamah  Richsrdson,  a  graduate 
of  the  Petersburg  State  Normal 
School,  in  Grade  8;  Mrs.  Susie  Bas- 
sette  Brooks,  Hampton  '14,  in  Grade 
5;  and  Mr.  Julian  Bagley,  Hampton 
'18,  in  Grade  8.  The  manual  training 
and  music  classes  have  also  started, 
and  Mrs.  Stephens  has  resumed  her 
work  as  nurse,  looking  after  the 
health  of  the  Whittier  children  and 
their  familes.  On  the  opening  day 
the  platform  was  filled  with  parents 
and  friends  and  the  line  of  visitors 
extended  along  each  side  of  the  room 
to  the  rear  doors. 

The  school  has  never  had  a  larger 
enrollment,  and  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  are  the  largest  in  its  history, 
many  pupils  coming  from  Newport 
News  and  the  outlying  sections.  The 
Whittier  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  training  school  for  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, and  graduates  who  teach  at  the 
Whittier  are  acquiring  high  standards 
of  work  for  the  respective  commun- 
ities into  which  they  will  go  after 
leaving  Hampton's  gates. 

This  year  the  activities  of  the  pu- 
pils are  directed  towards  neighbor- 
hood work.  The  Dixie  Hospital  and 
the  Weaver  Home  will  be  visited,  and 
the  special  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
school  and  the  community  will  be 
considered. 

VISITORS 

AMONG  the  visitors  at  Hampton 
during  the  past  two  months  were 
Mr.  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge,  a 
trustee,  with  Mr.  Henry  B.  Van  Sin- 
deren  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Stephen 
Graham  of  London,  England,  wife  of 
the  well-known  student  of   Russian 
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life,  who  is  now  making  a  survey  of 
Southern  conditions  in  America;  Miss 
Mary  S.  C.  Bryan  of  Petersburg, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bryan,  formerly  of 
St.  John's,  Hampton;  Lieut.  Com- 
mander E.  A.  Logan  and  Lieut  Dan 
W.  Armstrong  of  the  destroyer. 
Craven,  with  Mrs.  Logan  and  Mrs. 
Armstrong;  Yung-hsinn  Chang,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Middle  School  for  Boys  at 
Nanking,  China;  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Bennett  G.  Beach.  Dr.  Beach,  who 
is  a  prominent  physician  of  New  York 
City  and  spent  eighteen  months  on 
the  examining  board  of  the  British 
and  Canadian  armies  in  that  city, 
kindly  volunteered  his  services  in  the 
absence  of  the  school's  oculist  during 
the    students'   medical   examination. 

Miss  Robinson  and  Miss  Brinsmade, 
former  teachers,  now  reconstruction 
aides  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
in  Washington,  spent  a  Sunday  at 
Hampton. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Spaulding,  prominent  in 


the  insurance  business  in  Durham,  N. 
C,  returning  in  his  automobile  with 
his  family  from  the  Negro  Business 
League  meeting,  made  a  stop  of  sev- 
eral days  at  Hampton.  Mrs.  Booker 
T.  Washington,  with  her  adopted  son 
and  daughter,  lived  on  the  grounds 
for  several  weeks  and  finally  left  with 
Dr.  Moton  and  Major  Washington  for 
the  meeting  of  the  League  in  St. 
Louis.  Dr.  Moton  spoke  to  the  school 
on  the  night  of  August  28.  Mr. 
Logan,  Tuskegee's  Treasurer,  made  a 
short  visit  at  Hampton.  Other  visitors 
were  Miss  Lucy  J.  Moten  of  the  Wash- 
ington public  schools;  Mr.  David  T. 
Martin,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  R  Mason  and 
daughter  of  the  Martin- Smith  Music 
School  in  New  York;  Rev.  E.  R.  Car- 
ter, pastor  of  the  Friendship  Baptist 
Church,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  occupied 
the  pulpit  for  two  Sundays;  Mr.  W. 
C.  Jason,  principal  of  the  State  Col- 
lege for  Colored  Youth,  Dover,  Del.; 
and  Professor  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Hat- 
field of  Howard  University. 


GRADUATES  AND  EX-STUDENTS 


A  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1919, 
Esther  G.  Brown  of  Evergreen, 
Ala.,  has  returned  to  her  home  State 
to  help  the  people  of  her  community. 
She  finished  the  home  economics  course 
at  Hampton,  and  at  once  accepted  a 
position  as  domestic-science  teacher 
at  the  Calhoun  Colored  School,  Cal- 
houn, Ala. 

ANOTHER  home-economics  grad- 
uate of  this  year's  class,  Leola  B. 
Alexander,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
industrial  supervisor  in  Chesterfield 
Co.,  Va.  She  began  work  soon  after 
the  close  of  school,  the  last  of  May. 

THE  industrial  supervisor  in  Queen 
Anne  County,  Maryland,  is  Lucre- 
tia  Kennard,  '92.  For  many  years 
she  was  industrial  supervisor  in  Caro- 
line County,  Maryland,  where  she  did 
most  efficient  work,  the  naming  of  one 
the  new  schoolhouses  for  her  showing 
that  she  was  much  appreciated  by  the 
school  authorities. 


ANOTHER  industrial  supervisor  in 
Maryland  is  Joseph  C.  Parks,  '16, 
who  is  at  work  in  Charles  County. 

A  member  of  the  trade  class  of  1911, 
Walter  C.  Douglas,  who  left  his 
work  as  assistant  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  of  the  Hampton  Trade  School  to 
join  the  Army,  has  returned  to  his 
old  position. 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1909  (Ag 
'10,)B.  L.  Bozeman,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  farm  at  the  Ne- 
gro Boys'  Reformatory,  Hanover, 
Va. ,  for  the  past  year,  has  resigned  to 
become  principal  of  the  County  Train- 
ing School  at  Chapel  I{ill,  N.  C.  Mrs. 
Bozeman  is  to  teach  domestic  science 
in  the  same  school. 

HughV.  Brown,  '13,  whose  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Harper  of  Louisville, 
Ky. ,  was  announced  last  month,  has 
accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Col- 
umbus County  Training  School  at 
Whiteville,  N.  C.    Mrs.  Brown,   who 
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ib  a  teacher  of  experience  and  was  for 
some  time  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  war  worker, 
will  be  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
same  school. 

THE  year  after  he  was  graduated, 
Fred  D.  Lawson,  '17,  was  instruc- 
tor of  carpentry  and  manual  training 
in  the  public  school  at  bis  home  in 
Roanoke,  Va.  During  the  war  he 
went  to  France  as  a  member  of  a 
medical  detachment.  While  overseas 
he  found  time  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
French  and  in  many  cases  was  able 
to  be  of  service  as  an  interpreter  for 
some  of  the  officers  of  his  regiment. 
He  has  now  returned  to  Roanoke  and 
will  resume  his  former  position  as 
manual-training  teacher  in  the  public 
school. 

Clarence  M.  Gray,  12,  first  sergeant 
in  the  same  detachment  with  Fred  D. 
Lawson,  has  also  returned  from  over- 
seas and  is  now  a  carpenter  and  builder 
in  Roanoke,  Va.  He  is  planning  to 
make  his  home  in  Roanoke  and  has 
already  begun  the  erection  of  his  own 
house. 

A  graduate  of  the  business  course 
in  1919,  Leonidas  E.  Wilson,  is 
bookkeeper  for  the  Building  and  Loan 
Association  of  Hampton,  Va.  Fred  D. 
Wheelock,  '88,  is  secretary  of  the 
same  Association. 

ANOTHER  graduate  of  the  busi- 
ness course,  John  W.  Maddux, 
'19,  is  assistant  bookkeeper  at  Penn 
School,  Frogmore,  S.  C. 

James  A.  J.  Turner,  '19,  is  teacher 
of  carpentry  and  manual  training  at 
Chris tiansburg  Institute,  Cambria, 
Va. 

AMONG  the  recent  visitors  at 
Hampton  may  be  mentioned 
George  K.  Conway,  1899,  of  Cheyney, 
Pa.  Mr.  Conway  is  an  able  engineer 
and  has  made  good  use  of  his  knowl- 
edge. For  a  long  time  he  has  been 
connected  with  Cheyney  Institute  as 
an  engineer  and  teacher  and  is  doing 
excellent  work  there. 


THE  director  of  athletics  at  Tusk- 
egee,  James  Gayle,  Hampton  '16, 
has  been  discharged  from  the  Army 
and  has  resumed  his  work  at  the  school. 
He  served  with  the  546th  Engineers, 
sailing  from  this  country  in  Septem- 
ber 1918,  and  landing  in  Liverpool, 
England,  where  he  was  stationed  dur- 
ing the  entire  time  he  was  abroad. 
He  did  not  see  active  service  because 
of  his  confinement  in  a  hospital  for  a 
long  period. 

ANOTHER  Tuskegee  instructor, 
Russell  C.  Atkins,  Hampton  '10, 
has  been  discharged  from  the  Army 
and  has  resumed  his  pre-war  duties. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  Institute's 
dairy  herd  for  three  years  before  he 
entered  the  Officers'  Training  Camp 
at  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  won 
his  commission  there  and  was  sent  to 
Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  Illinois,  as  a 
line  officer,  where  he  had  charge  of 
all  the  paper  work  of  his  company. 
He  sailed  for  France  with  the  366th 
Infantry  of  the  92nd  Division.  After 
some  weeks  of  severe  training  in  the 
back  area  he  was  transferred  to  Com- 
pany H,  365th  Infantry,  which  com- 
pany was  to  precede  the  regiment  to 
the  front-line  trenches.  Lieutenant 
Atkins  saw  service  in  the  Vosges, 
Argonne,  and  Marbache  sectors,  and 
was  commended  in  orders  for  meri- 
torius  conduct  in  action  at  Bois  Fre- 
haut,  near  Pont-a-Mousson,  France, 
November  10-11,  1918.  He  was  fight- 
ing when  "cease  firing"  was  blown 
on  the  11th  of  November. 

Capt.  William  H.  Walcott,  Hamp- 
ton, '07,  who  for  ten  years  was  assist- 
ant commandant  at  Tuskegee  under 
Major  J.  B.  Ramsey,  and  who  has 
been  acting  commandant  since  Major 
Ramsey  resigned,  more  than  a  year 
ago,  to  accept  an  important  position 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  has  been 
appointed  commandant,  with  the  title 
of  Major. 

DEATH 

WE  announce  with  regret  the  death 
of   Mrs.    Rebecca    D.  Wright 
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Short,  one  of  Hampton's  earliest  pu- 
pils. 

Mrs.  Short  was  a  teacher  for  over 
twenty  years  in  various  counties  of 
Virginia  and  was  much  beloved  by 
both  parents  and  pupils.  She  was  a 
member  of  St.  Paul's  Memorial  Chapel, 
Lawrenceville,  Va.,  and  devoted  much 
time  to  charitable  work,  being  an 
active  member  also  of  the  King's 
Daughters  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She 
died  at  the  Dixie  Hospital  after  a  short 
illness. 

INDIAN  ITEMS 

A  former  Sioux  student,  Rev.  Joseph 
DuBray,  who  has  been  working 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Sisseton  Reser- 
vations since  his  ordination  in  1918, 
was  transferred  in  July  to  Lower 
Brul6,  South  Dakota.  He  has  the 
church  which  for  almost  forty  years 
has  been  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  Luke  Walker,  one  of  the  first 
Indian  priests  to  be  ordained  by 
Bishop  Hare. 

ONE  of  Hampton's  former  students 
now  doing  church  work,  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Rouillard,  was  married  in 
August  to  Miss  Rose  Decory.  Mr. 
Rouillard  has  charge  of  the  Episco- 
pal churches  on  the  east  end  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota. 

Evelyn  Twoguns,  '09,  is  taking  a 
course  in  stenography  at  the  Chan- 
dler School  in  Boston. 

FOR  the  past  two  years  Lucy  Hunter, 
'16,  has  been  doing  work  in  Indian 
schools  under  the  National  Board  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  has  now  re- 
signed and  is  studying  at  Earlham 
College,  Indiana. 

Michael  Wolf,  '18,  returned  to  his 
former  position  as  disciplinarian  at 
the  Cheyenne  River  School,  South 
Dakota,  after  his  discharge  from  the 
Army. 


F^R  a  number  of  years  Mrs.  Ella 
Powless  Henderson,  '95,  has  been 
teaching  at  the  White  Earth  School  in 
Minnesota.  In  July  this  school  was 
abolished  and  Mrs.  Henderson  was 
transferred  to  the  Agency  Boarding 
School,  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota. 

Caroline  Hewitt,  '12,  who  has  been 
a  teacher  ever  since  her  graduation,  is 
this  year  attending  Dana's  Musical 
Institute,  Warren,  Ohio,  making 
a  specialty  of  work  with  the  violin. 

ONE  of  the  former  Omaha  students, 
Rachel  Sheridan,  has  married  Mr. 
Louis  Hinman.  They  are  making  their 
home  in  Walthill,  Nebraska. 

Noah  LaFlesche,  who  was  one  of 
the  Omaha  students  who  came  to 
Hampton  in  1882,  died  a  few  months 
ago  of  pneumonia. 

SEVERAL  former  Hampton  students 
are  holding  positions  under  the 
Government  on  the  Standing  Rock 
Reservation.  Robert  Higheagle,  '95, 
is  day-school  teacher  at  the  Bull  Head 
station;  Wm.  Hawk  is  assistant  farmer 
at  Wakpala;  while  at  the  Agency  at 
Fort  Yates  are  Luke  Lowdog  as  in- 
heritance clerk,  Jesse  Pleets  as  clerk, 
and,  Joseph  Pleets  as  stableman. 

Peter  Beauchamp,  a  former  student 
from  Fort  Berthold,  North   Dakota, 
^  is   living  on  his  farm  and  also  act- 
ing as  helper  in  the  Congregational 
Church. 

ON  October  6,  George  A.  Owl,  a 
former  Cherokee  student  was 
married  to  Miss  Rebecca  Pond  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  in  Washington, 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Owl  has  recently 
returned  from  overseas  where  he  re- 
mained for  over  a  year  with  the 
"Wildcat  Division." 

Angel  DeCora  Dietz,  whose  death 
was  announced  in  the  March  South- 
ern Workman,  has  given  by  will  $3000 
to  the  Society  of  American  Indians, 
of  which  she  was  a  charter  member. 


ERRATUM 

LAST  month  Columbus  Simango,  Hampton  '19,    was  reported  at  the  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Missions,  Hartford,  Ct.     He  is  not  there  but  is   studying 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 


MAGAZINE  NOTES 

TN  the  isBue  of  the  Outlook  for  Sep- 
-^-tember  17  a  page  is  devoted  to  ''Two 
Negro  Lullabies"  by  Leigh  Richmond 
Miner,  director  of  applied  art  at 
Hampton  Institute.  The  charming 
picture  accompanying  the  poems  is 
also  the  work  of  Mr.  Miner. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Outlook  ap- 
peared the  first  of  several  very  inter- 
esting articles  by  Natalie  Curtis  on 
"Theodore  Rdosevelt  in  Hopi  Land." 


nPHE  September  number  of  the  Play- 
•*•  grourCti  is  devoted  to  community 
service.  Among  a  number  of  other 
suggestive  articles  is  one  entitled 
**  Democracy  and  the  Colored  Soldier, ' ' 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  efforts 
made  during  the  war  by  the  War 
Cam{)  Community  Service  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  colored  soldiers. 


NEGRO  MEMBER  OF 
MAYOR'S  COMMITTEE 

A  prominent  colored  citizen  of  New 
^^  York  City,  Mr.  C.  W.  Anderson, 
has  been  appointed  by  Mayor  John  F. 
H^lan  a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee on  Reception  of  Distinguished 
Guests.  The  functions  of  this  com- 
mittee will  be  to  provide  proper  wel- 
come and  receptions  to  foreign  dig- 
nitaries, accredited  representatives  of 
European  governments,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished visitors  who  will  arrive  in 
the  port  of  New  York  during  the  next 
few  months  as  the  guests  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

—American  Baptist 

ATLANTA'S  NEGRO 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

nPHE  Atlanta  board  of  education  has 
•*•  voted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  to 
turn  one  of  the  white  public  schools 
into  a  junior  high  school  for  Negroes 
on  January  1,  1920.  This  is  the  first 
high  school  for  Negroes  in  Atlanta 
and  so  marks  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  city's  educational  policy.  The 
board's  action  followed  a  hearing 
granted  a  committee  of  the  city's 
leading  white  churchmen.  The  com- 
mittee is  part  of  a  larger  body   on 
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Church  Cooperation  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  all  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, and  is  especially  charged  with 
matters  affecting  the  interest  of  At- 
lanta Negroes.  It  includes  leading 
pastors  and  business  men  of  the  city. 

—Charleston  Messenger 

INDIAN  CONGRESSMEN 

nPHERE  are  two  Indians  in  the  Maine 
•*•  Legislature.  They  represent  the 
Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  tribes. 
While  permitted  to  sit  in  the  sessions, 
they  have  no  voice  or  vote  in  the  as- 
sembly. The  Indian  delegates  have 
but  one  mission,  and  that  is  to  present 
the  claims  of  the  two  tribes  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

—Sherman  Btdletin 

NEGRO  HONOR  MEN 

N  a  competitive  examination  for  pro- 
motion from  lower  grades  to  the 
first  grade  in  the  Customs  Division  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  there  were  nine  white 
and  three  colored  men  who  took  the 
test.  The  three  colored  men  headed 
the  list  with  marks  as  follows:  Lucius 
H.  Bailey,  93.65  per  cent;  Antoine  De 
Lay,  85.70  per  cent;  Charles  D.  Levy, 
83.65  per  cent  Of  the  nine  white 
men  who  took  the  test,  four  passed 
the  highest,  making  an  average  of 
78.75  per  cent 

—The  Crisis 


PROMINENT  NEGRO  BANKER 

nPHE  only  colored  banker  attending 
-^  the  session  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association  is  John  Mitchell,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Mechanics  Savings 
Bank  of  Richmond,  Va.  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Association  for 
fifteen  years  and  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  which  reported  yesterday 
at  the  savings  bank  section  on  thrift 
work  among  Negroes. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  also  a  fellow  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  London; member 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
member  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Municipal 
League. 

—Pittsburgh  Courier 
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An  undenominational  industrial  school  founded  in  1868 
by  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong  for  Negro  youth. 
Indians  admitted  in  1878 

To  train  teachers  and  industrial  leaders 

Land,  about  1100  acres;  buildings,  140 

Academic-normal  trade,  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics 

Including  Normal,  Practice,  and  Summer  Schools,   1737 
Graduates,  2142;  ex-students,  about  8000 
Outgrowths:  Tuskegee,  Calhoun,  Mt.  Meigs,  and  many 
smaller  schools  for  Negroes 

$136,000  annually  above  regular  income 
$4,000,000  Endowment  Fund 
Scholarships 

Annual  scholarship $100 

Endowed  scholarship 2600 

Any  contribution,  however  small,  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  may  be  sent  to  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer, 
Hampton,  Virginia. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

/  give  and  devi$4  to  the  trueteee  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia,  the  eum  of  doUare, 

payable 
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On  November  12  Dr.  J.  Stanley  Durkee  was  in- 
r^^T^      augurated  as  president  of  Howard  University, 
g^^JJ^      Washington,  D.  C.    The  occasion  was  an  impres- 
sive one,  with  many  distinguished  men  and  women 
of  both  races,  representing  institutions  and  organizations  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  forming  the  long  academic  procession  from  the 
Carnegie  Library  to  the  Andrew  Rankin  Chapel,  unfortunately 
too  small  to  accommodate  both  students  and  guests.    Music  was 
furnished  by  the  excellent  surpliced  choir  assisted  by  Mr.  Roland 
Hayes,  the  famous  Negro  tenor,  who  also  sang  two  solos. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Hon.  Richard  Olney  and  Hon. 
David  I.  Walsh,  Congressman  and  Senator,  respectively,  from 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  Durkee's  home  State;  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart  of  Harvard,  about  to  become  one  of  Howard's  trustees;  Dr. 
William  M.  Collier  of  George  Washington  University,  who  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  institutions  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
Dr.  John  Hope  of  Morehouse  College,  Atlanta,  representing  Negro 
educational  institutions.  The  inaugural  ceremony,  including  the 
presentation  of  the  charter,  keys,  and  seal  of  the  institution  to 
the  new  president,  was  followed,  after  a  few  brief  words  of 
acceptance  of  his  new  responsibilities,  by  Dr.  Durkee's  inaugural 
address. 
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The  address  was  a  forceful  discussion  of  American  democ- 
racy, which,  Dr.  Durkee  claimed,  must  rest  upon  the  Christian 
education  of  all  the  people.  Much  of  the  address  was  devoted  to 
the  formulation  of  a  national  educational  program  which  should 
enable  the  United  States  to  reach  definite  ideals  to  be  decided 
upon  by  a  special  Commission.  He  deprecated  methods  of  edu- 
cation based  on  differences  of  race  or  color,  saying  that  all  chil- 
dren "irrespective  of  race,  condition,  or  creed,  should  have  equal 
opportunity  under  equally  trained  teachers,  to  discover  the  best 
that  is  in  them."  Dr.  Durkee  also  deprecated  the  long- waged 
battle  between  industrial  and  liberal  education,  referring  to  it  as 
"an  inexcusable  contention." 

Dr.  Durkee  enumerated  among  the  things  most  desired  by 
the  Negro  race:  Christian  education  with  no  barriers  to  the 
highest  reaches  of  culture  and  inspiration;  the  rights  of  American 
citizenship;  and  respect  for  its  achievements.  "The  Negro 
race,"  he  said,  **  has  not  yet  the  full  power  of  self -direction.  It 
is  still  suspicious,  clannish,  and  sometimes  draws  the  color  line 
as  quickly  as  does  the  white  race.  But  it  has  the  misfortune  of 
having  its  real  ideals  wrongly  translated.  It  has  somehow  given 
the  impression,  or  its  enemies  have  built  up  such  an  impression, 
that  it  wants  social  equality  of  white  people  in  the  things  of 
white  society  life,  when  it  really  asks  for  the  right  to  develop  it- 
self to  its  own  highest  social  possibilities  and  then  choose  its 
society  along  its  own  ways  and  ideals.  Cultured  colored  people 
are  just  as  careful  of  their  society  as  are  white  people.  They 
want  none  in  their  homes  who  are  not  worthy,  either  colored  or 
white.  They  wish  to  be  in  no  homes  where  they  are  not  wanted. 
Give  them  a  fair  field,  an  equal  chance,  impartial  laws  impar- 
tially enforced,  the  consideration  granted  to  all  by  the  world's 
Master,  and  all  the  rest  may  safely  be  left  to  that  fine  develop- 
ment which  everywhere  attracts  to  itself  like  souls  of  like  culture 
and  like  destiny.  *  *  The  Negro  has  now  arrived  at  a  stage 
of  development  where  to  be  weak  is  a  racial  and  national  sin. 
Race  consciousness  has  arrived  and  a  sense  of  race  solidarity  is 
spreading  through  this  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  world 
more  rapidly  than  through  the  white  race.  No  longer  can  the 
white  race  meet  the  problem  in  prejudice  or  hatred  or  indiffer- 
ence." 

The  address  closed  with  a  strong  appeal  to  the  straight-out - 
American,  with  his  sense  of  fair  play  and  his  love  of  liberty  and 
justice,  and  to  the  colored  race  to  unite  in  "helping  Howard 
University  into  a  position  of  new  power  and  influence  in  the  life 
of  the  Negro  race  and  the  uplift  of  the  world."  It  is  clear  that 
Dr.  Durkee  with  his  "  unbounded  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  his 
definiteness  of  purpose"  will  contribute  largely  to  this  result. 
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A  Reconstruction  and  Readjustment  Confirress  was  held  at 
Howard  on  the  day  following  the  inauguration.  The  problems  dis- 
cussed by  men  and  women  experts  in  the  various  subjects  were 
health;  thrift;  child  welfare;  the  Negro  and  the  Church— the 
situation  abroad,  the  situation  in  America,  cooperation  of  white 
and  Negro  Churchmen,  social  thrift  in  the  church;  and  the  Negro 
in  the  Reconstruction  period— labor,  education,  and  citizenship. 


Virginia  Negroes  of  Virginia,  speaking  through  a  joint 
Negroes  committee  of  the  Negro  Organization  Society 
Co-operate  (A^Hen  Washington,  commandant  of  cadets  at 
Hampton  Institute,  president)  and  the  Negro  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  Virginia  (D.  G.  Jacox,  principal  of  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington High  School  in  Norfolk,  president)  indicated  clearly  in 
their  recent  Lynchburg  message  to  the  colored  and  white  citizens 
of  the  Old  Dominion  a  determination  to  face  stubborn,  disagree- 
able facts  and  create  a  more  intelligent  and  more  just  public 
opinion  in  matters  of  race  relation.  President  J.  M.  Gandy  of 
the  Petersburg  Normal  School,  who,  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Negro  Organization  Society,  has  rendered  most  efficient  public 
service,  in  conjunction  with  Temple  C.  Erwin,  the  Society's  field 
agent,  and  a  host  of  other  loyal  co-workers,  served  as  general 
chairman  of  this  joint  committee.  The  message  makes  clear  the 
following  points:— 

Virginia  Negroes  do  not  want  social  equality,  but  they  do 
want  first-class  accommodations  on  public  carriers  when  they  pay 
first-class  fares;  they  want  justice  in  the  proper  distribution  of 
advantages  in  their  living- quarters  in  both  city  and  county;  they 
want  equality  of  wages  in  the  economic  life  of  the  state;  they 
want  the  same  provisions  made  for  the  education  of  colored  chil- 
dren as  are  made  for  white  children;  they  want  justice  in  the 
distribution  of  public-school  funds;  they  want  equal  high-school 
advantages  with  the  white  pupils;  they  want  the  compulsory 
school  law  to  be  as  binding  upon  colored  children  as  upon  white 
children;  and  they  want  Virginia  to  provide  opportunities  of  col- 
lege training  for  colored  youth. 

Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal  of  Tuskegee  and  founder  of 
the  Negro  Organization  Society,  spoke  at  the  closing  meeting, 
held  in  the  Lynchburg  Auditorium,  before  over  2000  representa- 
tive colored  leaders  and  a  number  of  fearless  white  men  and 
women,  on  "The  Present  Crisis  in  Race  Relations." 

Dr.  Moton  called  attention  to  the  excellent  service  which 
Virginia  Negroes  have  rendered  one  another  and  countless  thou- 
sands by  their  example  in  cooperation.  ' '  I  like  the  Negro  Organi- 
zation Society,"  he  said,    "because  through  it  colored  people 
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have  been  able  to  talk  directly  and  frankly  to  white  people. 
Through  it  they  can  say  the  things  that  are  nearest  their  hearts 
to  the  people  who  have  most  to  do  with  the  making  and  the  exe- 
cuting of  the  laws.  The  time  has  come  when  we  as  races  in  the 
South  must  cease  talking  about  ^ach  other  and  must  endeavor 
more  and  more  to  talk  to  each  other;  and  the  time  has  come, 
also,  when  we  must  be  willing  to  listen  to  each  other.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  white  people  and  colored  people  were 
more  willing  to  talk  and  to  listen  to  each  other  more  dispassion- 
ately than  today.  *  *  * 

"  It  is  unfair  to  the  Negro,  it  is  unfair  to  the  white  people 
that  innocent,  law-abiding  Negro  citizens  should  be  terrorized  in 
any  community  because  of  the  crime  or  alleged  crime  of  one  in- 
dividual. It  is  a  source  of  some  gratification  that  the  white 
people  throughout  the  South  are  quietly  organizing  with  a  view 
to  seeing  to  it  that  the  Negro  as  well  as  other  citizens  shall  have 
protection  under  the  law." 

Delegates  from  all  comers  of  the  Old  Dominion  were  present. 
Many  delivered  official  reports  on  school  improvement  leagues, 
patrons'  associations,  farmers'  clubs,  homemakers'  circles,  and 
other  improvement  groups.  New  light  and  new  hope  have  come 
to  Virginia  through  the  hearty  co5peration  of  preachers,  teach- 
ers, business  leaders,  social  service,  and  other  workers. 


When  Horace  Bumstead  succeeded  his  Yale  class- 
Bim!iteMi  ™^te,  Edmund  Asa  Ware,  as  president  of  Atlanta 
University,  it  was  a  time  when  the  country  was 
beginning  to  get  over  the  romance  of  Negro  education.  It  was 
after  the  question  of  some  sort  of  education  for  the  Negro  was 
granted  by  all  right-minded  people,  and  when  the  other  questions 
of  what  sort  and  how  much  began  to  be  raised.  Then  came  a 
difference  of  opinion  growing  out  of  a  difference  in  philosophy. 
There  were  people  just  as  earnest  as  Horace  Bumstead  who  were 
sincere  friends  of  the  Negro,  but  who,  by  reason  of  education  or 
environment,  simply  could  not  take  his  attitude  towards  Negroes 
in  general,  or  towards  the  individual  Negro. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  state  here  what  his  philosophy  was;  but 
one  cardinal  principle  of  it,  I  am  sure,  was  this:  Negroes  are  very 
much  more  like  other  men  than  they  are  different.  He  thought 
it  was  better,  then,  to  proceed  upon  the  doctrine  of  similarity 
rather  than  upon  the  hazy,  unproved  doctrine  of  difference.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  thought  that  Negroes  should  be  given  the  same  op- 
portunities of  culture  and  growth  that  would  be  given  to  any 
other  people  similarly  circumstanced.  But  the  Negro  had  so  long 
had  a  distinct  and  separate  place  in  America  as  a  slave,   men 
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everywhere  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  God  had  not  made  him 
unique  in  all  respects,  and  felt,  of  course,  that  he  should  be  train- 
ed with  special  reference  to  the  distinct  difference  of  his  nature; 
while  the  idea  that  the  Negro  was  fundamentally  like  other  hu- 
man beings  was  rejected  and  sometimes  denounced.  Dr.  Bum- 
stead  was  probably  the  first  white  man  in  the  United  States  to 
throw  himself  publicly  and  unequivocally  against  the  popular  no- 
tions held  about  Negro  education,  and  consequently  the  first  to 
get  the  wide  and  unfavorable  criticism  of  those  who  held  a  con- 
trary view.  In  proportion,  however,  as  white  people  condemned 
him,  Negoes  of  all  degrees  of  education  and  in  all  camps  rallied  to 
him  and  regarded  him  as  their  spokesman.  Many  of  them  said, 
"That  is  what  I  believe,  but  my  work  will  not  allow  me  to  say  so.*' 

On  the  other  hand  he  had  no  illusions  about  us.  He  had 
been  major  of  a  Negro  regiment,  fighting  in  Virginia.  He  came 
from  those  ignorant  black  soldiers  to  teach  their  sons  in  the  South. 
He  knew  us  thoroughly,  because  we  dared  to  open  our  inmost 
souls  to  him  as  Negroes  rarely  do  to  any  white  man,  especially  to 
those  who  say  they  know  all  about  us.  He  knew  that  some  of  us 
liked  music,  and  he  encouraged  us  to  learn  it;  he  knew  that  some 
of  us  liked  poetry,  and  he  bade  us  study  it;  that  some  of  us  liked 
tools,  some  business,  and  that  many  longed  for  a  chance  to  teach 
their  fellows  the  good  way  of  life,  and  he  said  to  every  one  of  us, 
"Follow  your  soul's  sincere  desire."  All  of  that  he  never  could 
have  said  to  us  if  he  had  begun  upon  the  assumption  of  a  unique 
uniformity  of  Negro  character.  He  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of 
seeing  hundreds  of  his  students  respond  to  his  expectations  and 
become  eminent  and  useful  in  all  phases  of  American  life. 

That  is  why  graduates  of  every  Negro  college  in  America 
knew  Horace  Bumstead  and  that  is  why  they  revere  his  memory. 
He  was  for  them  as  for  us,  his  students,  a  hero  and  a  champion. 
And  what  a  hero,  what  a  model  he  was !  In  the  thirty-four  years 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  never  saw  him  commit  the  small- 
est breach  of  good  manners.  The  culture  of  Beacon  Street  was 
in  his  speech,  his  dress,  and  his  very  walk.  He  was  cultivated, 
as  Horace  puts  it,  "to  his  finger-tips;"  yet  with  it  all  he  was  a 
noble  soldier  in  precision  and  in  loyalty.  He  was  a  thorough 
scholar,  a  prize  winner  in  the  famous  Boston  Latin  School,  and 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man  at  college.  All  of  us  loved  him  for  his 
nobleness,  his  simplicity,  and  his  sympathy.  In  one  of  my  last 
talks  with  him  he  related  to  me  a  conversation  that  one  of  my 
Atlanta  classmates  had  with  him  a  few  weeks  before  my  visit. 
He  said  that  it  was  so  comforting  to  him  to  hear  this  graduate 
say,  after  trying  to  explain  his  feelings  about  a  certain  mat- 
ter, "0  well.  Dr.  Bumstead,  you  know  all  about  how  it  is  and 
how  it  makes  me  feel."  Yes,  all  of  us  knew  that  he  knew  how 
we  felt,  and  that  we  did  not  have  to  tell  him.  Are  there  many 
white  men  in  the  United  States  who  have  hundreds  of  Negroes 
feeling  that  way  about  them?  That  is  how  hundreds  of  us  felt 
about  Horace  Bumstead. 

George  A.  Towns 

Atlanta  University 
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.  .         J.  H.  McGrew  of  Richmond,  Virginia  State  Secre- 
Y  m'^a.     *^^y  ^^  '^^  ^'  M.  C.  A.  (Colored  Department,  an- 
Campai^n       nounces  that  the  State  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  putting  on  an  ''enlarged  com- 
munity extension  program "  and  that  ''the  colored  work  is  to  be 
thoroughly  included  in  it."    Secretary  McGrew  adds:— 

"The  aim  of  this  enlarged  effort  is  to  convert  the  war-time 
program  of  the  Association  into  one  that  will  give  to  every  man 
and  boy,  even  to  those  in  the  remotest  rural  sections,  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  physically,  mentally,  socially,  and  spirit- 
ually. To  make  sure  that  the  benefits  of  this  forward  move- 
ment will  be  carried  to  the  colored  men  and  boys  of  Virginia,  the 
State  Executive  Committee  has  authorized  the  immediate  employ- 
ment of  two  additional  colored  state  secretaries.  One  of  these 
will  develop  the  work  among  the  thousands  of  Negroes  living  in 
rural  Virginia.  The  other  secretary  will  give  his  time  to  the 
colored  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  five  hundred  industries  of 
the  state." 

The  Committee's  plan  for  raising  $225,000  in  a  ten-day  drive 
includes  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  finance  the  colored  work. 
The  colored  people  of  Virginia  have  been  asked  to  contribute 
$5000.  They  will  call  upon  the  schools,  larger  cities,  industrial 
centers,  and  individual  friends  of  the  state  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  to 
help  in  the  financial  campaign.  The  treasurer  is  J.  A.  Gawthrop 
of  Richmond. 

Some  of  the  following  facts  concerning  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  Virginia  are  worth  noting:  There  are  about  800,000 
colored  people  in  the  state;  the  cities  average  from  33  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent  colored  population.  Some  30,000  colored  soldiers 
are  returning  to  Virginia.  "The  only  thing  being  done  for  them 
is  the  provision  of  a  city  secretary  in  Richmond,  a  secretary  in 
Norfolk,  and  a  secretary  at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company.  Some  work  is  being  done  by  a  state  colored 
secretary  in  the  colleges  and  considerable  work  in  after- war 
program  conferences." 

Virginia  has  been  the  pioneer  in  giving  to  a  colored  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  important  state  duties.  Major  McGrew  has 
done  splendid  work  and  deserves  all  the  cooperation  that  white 
and  colored  people  can  possibly  give  him.  The  state  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Secretary,  S.  A.  Ackley,  and  all  the  members  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee,  of  which  R.  E.  Magill  of  Richmond  is 
chairman,  have  stood  solidly  behind  Major  McGrew  and  the 
constructive  program  of  work  which  he  has  been  developing 
with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  classes  of  colored  people. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
Virginia  not  only  because  it  is  so  extremely  worth  while,  but  also 
it  is  so  badly  needed  right  now,  when  race  relations  everywhere 
are  in  a  critical  stage. 
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Dr.  Franklin  Carter,  the  president  of  Williams 
Carter"  College  for  twenty  years,  a  classmate  of  Hamp- 
ton's Founder,  and  a  warm  and  lifelong  friend  of 
the  school,  passed  away  on  November  22  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
years.  While  he  was  president  of  Williams,  the  library  and 
scientific  laboratories  were  doubled  in  their  facilities;  $1,500,000 
were  added  to  the  endowment  fund;  and  the  curriculum  was  en- 
larged and  modernized  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

In  1902,  one  year  after  leaving  Williams  College,  Dr.  Carter 
delivered  the  Founder's  Day  address  at  Hampton,  and  this,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  short  biographies  of  Armstrong,  has  been  used 
ever  since  that  time  as  a  piece  of  school  literature,  read  by  many 
thousands  of  people.  Dr.  Carter's  daughter,  Mrs.  Paul  Ransom, 
principal  of  the  Adirondack-Florida  Boys'  School,  served  Hampton 
for  a  year  as  a  volunteer  worker. 

The  sympathy  of  Hampton  Institute  is  extended  to  his  wife 
and  daughter  in  their  loss.  Dr.  Carter,  so  long  a  leader  among 
American  educators  and  so  widely  interested  in  all  forms  of 
philanthropic  work,  will  be  missed  by  a  host  of  friends. 


LAW  AND  ORDER ' 

BY  JAMES  E.  GREGG 

Principal  of  Hampton  Institute 

EVERY  great  war  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  unrest  and  discon- 
tent. After  the  American  Revolution  there  came  "the 
critical  period,"  which  was  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1787.  The  Napoleonic  Wars  were  fol- 
lowed by  social,  industrial,  and  political  disturbances  in  Europe, 
which  did  not  subside  in  Great  Britain  till  after  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  and  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  next  decade,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent not  until  the  revolutionary  outbreaks  of  1848.  After  our 
Civil  War,  there  came  "the  period  of  reconstruction,"  which 
was  painful  and  hurtful  in  many  ways. 

So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  after  the  great  World  War 
we  should  now  be  experiencing  a  time  of  dissatisfaction,  ill- 
feeling,  and  general  trouble.  Undue  expectations  are  found 
vain.  The  future  is  uncertain,  and  that  alone  is  uncomfortable. 
The  generous  impulses  that  were  dominant  have  given  place  to 
meanness  and  brazen  selfishness.  It  is  disappointing,  trying, 
vexatious.  It  makes  life  hard  and  duty  harder.  But,  if  we  keep 
our  faith  in  our  fellow-men  and  our  faith  in  God,  we  shall  come 
through. 

*    Address  before  the  Nesro  Orsanization  Society  of  Virginia,  Lynchburg,  November  14. 1919 
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The  srreatest  lesson  of  the  war  is  what  Dr.  Gordon  has 
called  the  "  self-annihilating  quality  of  evil."  Cruelty  and  injus- 
tice sooner  or  later  work  their  own  downfall.  Hatred  eventu- 
ally becomes  itself  hateful.  Uncleanness  is  found  disgusting; 
lust,  abominable;  covetousness,  contemptible.  Men  revolt,  in 
time,  against  the  shameless  wickedness  which  perhaps  at  first 
they  applauded;  and  return,  gladly  and  whole-heartedly,  to  the 
ways  of  righteousness  and  truth  and  honor. 

We  must  keep  these  facts  in  mind  as  we  read  and  hear  of 
exhibitions  of  savagery  here  in  our  own  America— exhibitions 
which  make  us  blush  and  hang  our  heads.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  newspapers  of  Germany  and  Japan  make  scornful  comments, 
and  bid  us  set  our  own  house  in  order  before  we  aspire  to 
instruct  the  rest  of  the  nations.  If  we  cannot  make  the 
United  States  safe  for  democracy,  how  can  we  hope  to  do  this  for 
Europe,  or  for  Asia,  or  for  Africa?  The  business  of  liberation, 
of  rescuing  people  from  oppression,  like  charity,  should  begin  at 
home. 

You  are  thinking,  and  I  am  thinking,  of  the  riots,  lynchings, 
and  kindred  outrages  that  have  followed  one  another  with  such 
sickening  rapidity  during  the  past  few  months  at  Washington, 
Chicago,  Omaha,  Elaine,  and  elsewhere.  But  these  very  names 
remind  us  and  prove  that  this  epidemic  of  ferocity  is  nation- 
wide, afflicting  the  North  as  well  as  the  South.  The  lynching  of 
a  white  man  just  the  other  day  in  Centralia,  Washington,  shows 
that  no  race  is  safe.  Here  is  something  for  which,  as  citizens, 
we  are  all  in  some  measure  responsible,  and  against  which,  as 
good  citizens,  we  must  all  fight,    What  can  be  done? 

First,  every  one  of  us  can  and  should  protest.  Especially  is 
this  a  time  when  the  white  men,  of  the  South  and  of  the  North, 
should  leave  no  one  in  doubt  where  they  stand:  whether  for  law 
and  order,  for  decency  and  justice  and  humanity,  or  against 
these  fundamentals  of  civilization.  The  kind  of  people  who 
make  up  a  mob  are  not  such  as  should  intimidate  any  American 
who  has  red  blood  in  his  veins  and  courage  in  his  soul.  We 
applaud  the  occasional  sheriff  who  defies  the  members  of  the 
mob--are  we  sure  that  we  should  be  equally  brave? 

On  the  other  hand,  let  me  say,  just  as  frankly  and  emphat- 
ically, that  the  colored  people  of  this  country  owe  it  to  themselves 
and  to  their  friends  to  make  it  indisputably  plain— as  they  usu- 
ally do— that  they  are  not  countenancing  or  excusing  any  deeds 
of  wanton  violence  or  criminal  reprisal  by  members  of  their  own 
race.  Self-defence  is  one  thing;  murder  is  another.  The  lawless 
man,  whether  white  or  black,  is  the  enemy  of  society.  He  must 
be  restrained  and  sternly  punished  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
community. 
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If  the  cure  of  such  evils— lynching  in  particular— can  be 
accomplished  through  local  agencies,  by  all  means  let  it  be 
done  so.  But  if  not,  the  time  seems  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  the 
course  suggested  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  the  Houston 
Post.  The  Constitution  declares:  "Surely,  in  the  face  of  the  re- 
cent assault  upon  the  laws  and  upon  the  courts,  from  the  East 
St  Louis  riots  down  to  this  orgy  of  blood  and  fire  in  Omaha,  the 
time  has  come  when  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  jurisdiction  and  set  its  hand  to  the  task  of 
stamping  out  the  spirit  of  outlawry  with  which  the  state  and 
local  authorities  have  manifested  their  inability  to  contend/' 

The  Houston  Post  "believes  *  *  *  that  the  half -century-old 
lynching  problem  is  about  to  pass  from  the  jurisdiction  of  state 
authority  into  the  domain  of  Federal  action.  Surely  in  the  light 
of  half  a  century  of  lynchings,  in  which  the  victims  have  been 
numbered  by  the  thousands,  the  failure  of  the  States  must  be 
confessed.'' 

But,  you  may  ask,  what  has  this  to  do  with  our  conditions  in 
Virginia  and  with  the  program  of  the  Negro  Organization  So- 
ciety? Just  this:  that  the  only  sure  preventive  and  cure  of  the 
viciousness,  injustice,  and  barbarity  which  lynching  reveals  is 
through  such  a  persistent,  thorough-going  campaign  of  education 
as  this  Society  is  carrying  on.  Better  homes,  farms,  schools, 
and  churches,  better  health,  better  character,— these  and  these 
only  will  make  and  keep  Virginia  what  Virginia  ought  to  be— 
and  happily,  in  large  measure,  already  is— a  commonwealth 
where  all  citizens,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  dwell  together  and 
work  together  in  mutual  respect  and  in  self-respect,  in  true 
prosperity,  peace,  and  good  will. 

I  have  faith  to  believe  in  this  way  out  of  what  we  sometimes 
call  the  "Negro  problem"— though  the  problem  and  the  diffi- 
culty are,  of  course,  quite  as  much  with  the  white  man  as  with 
the  Negro.  I  have  faith  to  believe  in  this  educational  method, 
because  it  appeals  to  instincts  and  to  motives  which  I  am  con- 
vinced are  fundamental.  I  believe  that  the  Negroes,  as  a  rule, 
are  desirous  of  improving  their  condition,  of  improving  them- 
selves. I  believe  that  they  are  ambitious  for  their  children;  will 
commonly  make  great  sacrifices  to  enable  them  to  get  ahead  in 
the  world,  and  to  become  better  men  and  women  than  their  fathers 
and  mothers. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  in  this  whole  effort  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Negroes,  the  sympathy  and  the  codperation 
of  the  majority  of  the  white  people  can  be  counted  upon.  There 
will  be  some,  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  who  will  be 
foolishly  indifferent,  blindly  prejudiced,  narrowly  selfish,  coldly 
cruel,   wilfully  unjust.    But  these  represent,  I  am  convinced. 
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a  demonstrative  but  diminishing:  minority.  Their  power  and  their 
prestigre  alike  are  fadings,  their  dogma  that  might  makes  right 
went  down  in  defeat  with  the  armies  of  the  Kaiser.  The  future 
is  secure,  if  we  will  but  patiently  wait  for  it.  The  victory  of 
fairness  over  fraud,  of  humanity  over  inhumanity,  has  been  won, 
and  needs  only  to  be  made  complete. 

My  friends,  I  have  not  been  a  Virginian  very  long  or  a 
Southerner  very  long.  It  is  less  than  two  years  since  I  left  my 
home  in  Massachusetts  to  become  one  of  you.  But  I  have  lived 
already  long  enough  in  Virginia  and  in  the  South  to  make  me 
perfectly  sure  that  the  Southern  white  man  and  the  Southern 
white  woman  have  in  them  too  much  of  courtesy,  too  much  of 
the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige  to  make  them  content  permanently  to 
hold  down  or  to  let  others  hold  down  the  backward,  disadvan- 
taged race  that  dwells  among  them.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
white  people  of  the  South  will  be  willing  perennially  to  see 
these,  their  less  fortunate  friends  and  neighbors,  suffering  in- 
sult, oppression,  or  injustice  of  any  kind.  Rather  I  believe  that 
the  time  is  swiftly  approaching  when  we  all,  white  and  black, 
shall  freely  and  gladly  help  one  another,  serve  one  another,  in 
making  this  ancient  Commonwealth  and  this  whole  broad  land  of 
ours  a  part  of  the  world-wide  divine  dominion  of  brotherhood 
and  freedom,  of  mercy  and  justice,  of  peace  and  good  will. 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  ABOUT 
NEGRO  TROOPS 

BY  NEWTON  D.  BAKER 

Secretary  of  War 

THE  368th  Infantry  went  to  France  as  a  part  of  the  92nd  Divi- 
sion. Its  company  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  were  Ne- 
groes. The  field  and  staff  officers  were  white.  About  September 
23,  1918,  this  regiment  was  detached  from  its  division  and  be- 
came part  of  a  mixed  brigade  commanded  by  a  French  officer  and 
forming  part  of  the  French  division,  and  thereafter  throughout 
September  it  participated  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  On 
the  28th  day  of  September  the  3rd  Battalion,  consisting  of  Com- 
panies M,  I,  K,  and  L,  continued  the  advance  of  previous  days, 
and  parts  of  it  reached  a  position  known  as  the  Dromadaire 
trench.  About  12  o'clock  noon  its  line  broke  and  a  retirement  in 
some  confusion  was  made.  The  line  was  re-established,  but  again 
broke  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  and,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  elements  of  the  battalion,  retired  again  to  the  position 
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of  the  supporting  company.  These  two  withdrawals  gave  rise  to 
a  series  of  court-martial  trials,  the  results,  of  which  have  not  as 
yet  received  the  final  action  of  the  President  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  commented  upon  in  this  statement.  In  my  own  examina- 
tion of  the  records  of  these  trials,  however,  I  became  satisfied 
that  the  situation  presented  required  a  most  careful  and  impartial 
examination.  A  number  of  reports  found  their  way  into  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  based  upon  these  withdrawals,  which 
have  been  assumed  to  show  general  unreliability  in  battle  on  the 
part  of  Negro  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  newspapers 
in  this  country,  particularly  those  printed  for  circulation  among 
Negroes,  highly  colored  accusations  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  this  regiment  from  the  time  it  left  the  United 
States,  alleging  generally:  (1)  that  its  spirit  and  morale  were 
broken  by  race  discrimination;  (2)  that  its  white  field  officers  fell 
short  of  their  duty  in  the  field;  (3)  that  the  regiment  was  inade- 
quately equipped  with  maps,  wire  cutters,  and  signaling  devices; 
and  (4)  that  the  withdrawals  in  question  were  effected  under 
orders. 

I  directed  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army  to  make  a 
searching  investigation  into  the  whole  situation  covering  all  the 
allegations  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  press 
on  the  subject.  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. An  officer  of  long  experience,  high  character,  and  judical 
temperament  conducted  the  inquiry.  He  examined  in  all  forty- 
four  witnesses,  field  officers,  company  officers,  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  privates  of  the  regiment.  The  report  is  exhaustive, 
find  shows  the  following  facts:— 

(1)  The  allegations  of  race  discriminations  are  based  upon 
the  assignment  of  staterooms,  dining-rooms,  and  deck  space  on 
board  the  George  Washington  on  t'he  trip  to  France.  In  fact,  the 
staterooms  assigned  to  colored  officers  were  equal  in  character  and 
location  to  those  assigned  to  white  officers  of  corresponding  grades 
and  were  no  more  crowded  than  the  latter.  The  after  dining-room 
assigned  to  colored  officers  was  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  as- 
signed to  white  officers,  though  somewhat  smaller.  Both  dining- 
rooms  were  located  on  the  same  deck,  and  the  food  served  and 
the  service  given  in  them  were  of  the  same  quality.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  assigning  colored  officers  to  a  separate  dining- 
room  was  the  fact  that  its  size  lent  itself  well  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  officers  of  a  regiment.  The  after-end  of  one  deck 
overlooked  a  portion  of  a  lower  deck  upon  which  band  concerts 
were  given.  The  space  for  spectators  was  divided  between  col- 
ored and  white  officers.  While  by  this  arrangement  white  and 
colored  officers  were  given  like  accommodations,  this  separation 
was  unnecessary  and  should  not  have  been  made. 
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(2)  The  368th  Infantry  had  not  had  serious  battle  exper- 
ience prior  to  its  assiernment  to  the  French  brigade.  It  was  ex- 
pected to  operate  as  a  liaison  organization,  maintaining  contact 
with  combat  forces  on  either  side,  but  not  to  be  itself  primarily  an 
attacking  force.  In  the  development  of  the  battle  it  became  nec- 
essary to  use  the  regiment  in  attack. 

(3)  The  ground  over  which  the  368th  Infantry  advanced 
was  extremely  difficult.  Originally  it  was  largely  a  dense  forest 
This  forest  had  been  blasted  away  by  four  years  of  fighting  and 
the  undergrowth  which  had  grown  up  made  it  in  many  places 
a  dense  jungle.  Throughout  this  jungle  were  masses  of  wire 
entanglements  of  all  kinds  and  numerous  trenches.  All  of  this 
made  advance  and  control  of  troops  most  difficult.  The  action  in 
which  the  regiment  was  engaged  developed  at  times  intense 
shell,  machine-gun,  and  rifle  fire  and  subjected  these  troops  to  a 
severe  test. 

(4)  The  regiment  was  not  fully  supplied  with  wire  cutters, 
maps,  and  signaling  devices.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  troops  were  serving  at  the  time  with  the  French,  from 
whom  the  supplies  were  finally  received,  the  delay  being  caused 
by  the  hurried  movement  of  the  regiment  and  the  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  French  that  it  would  be  supplied  from  the 
American  depots,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  that  it  would 
be  supplied  by  the  French  with  whom  it  was  serving,  a  misun- 
derstanding explained  only  by  the  confusion  and  emergencies  of 
battle. 

(5)  The  general  nature  of  the  task  of  the  368th  Infantry 
was  such  that  exact  and  definite  orders  as  to  objective  were  prac- 
tically impossible  and  had  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  in- 
itiative of  unit  commanders. 

(6)  There  is  little  ground'for  criticizing  the  action  of  bat- 
talion commanders.  Possible  errors  made  by  them  were  no 
greater  than  normal.  The  difficult  character  of  the  ground  and 
the  relatively  wide  front  of  operations  made  constant  contact 
with  battalion  commanders  impractical,  and  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral finds  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  field  officers. 

(7)  In  some  newspaper  accounts  it  is  alleged  that  friendly 
artillery  fire  fell  short  and  demoralized  our  men.  The  evidence 
shows  that  a  few  artillery  shells  did  fall  short  causing  light  ca- 
sualties, but  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  serious  to  cause  any 
demoralizing  effects  and  that  under  the  conditions  was  probably 
unavoidable. 

(8)  The  charge  that  there  was  a  lack  of  proper  artillery 
support  apparently  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  gen- 
eral artillery  preparation  for  the  advance  of  the  368th  regiment, 
it  having  been  the  expectation  of  those  in  command  that  the 
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advance  of  the  forces  on  the  east  and  west  would  cause  the  with- 
drawal of  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  368th.  This  apparently  did 
not  happen  and  the  regiment  therefore  found  more  serious 
opposition  than  had  been  anticipated. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  incidents  arose  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  in  which  the  3rd  battalion  was  advancing 
under  the  most  unusual  conditions,  and  where  the  judgment  of 
officers  untried  in  battle,  however  well  trained,  might  easily  err; 
and  as  to  the  two  withdrawals,  there  is  strongly  supported  evi- 
dence that  orders  from  some  quarters  were  carried  forward  by 
runners,  directing  the  withdrawals,  although  orders  had  been 
given  after  the  new  withdrawal  on  the  28th  that  no  with- 
drawal order,  not  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  battalion  comman- 
der should  be  obeyed.  The  investigation  showed  that  no  such 
written  order  had  been  issued. 

The  circumstances  disclosed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  situa- 
tion do  not  justify  many  of  the  highly  colored  accounts  which 
have  been  given  of  the  behavior  of  the  troops  in  this  action,  and 
they  afford  no  basis  at  all  for  any  of  the  general  assumptions  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  colored  troops  in  this  battle  or  elsewhere 
in  France.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  many  colored 
officers,  and  particularly  three  in  the  very  battalion  here  under 
discussion,  were  decorated  with  Distinguished  Service  Crosses 
for  extraordinary  heroism  under  fire. 

I  authorize  the  publication  of  this  statement  in  order  that 
justice  may  be  done  to  the  officers,  white  and  colored,  and  to  the 
men  of  this  regiment,  and  in  the  hope  that  a  recital  of  the  facts 
may  make  prejudice  and  distorted  discussion  impossible  in  the 
future. 

RACE  RELATIONS 

PRESS  COMMENT 

A  definite  movement  to  prevent  further  antipathy  between 
whites  and  Negroes  was  launched  recently  by  Governor 
Robertson  of  Oklahoma,  when  he  appointed  a  committee  to  form 
plans  of  organization,  A  body  to  disseminate  propaganda  to 
create  good  feeling  is  the  basis  of  the  proposal.  The  organiza- 
tion would  have  branches  in  every  county.— Dallas  Express. 

AT  the  annual  Conference  of  Governors  recently  held  in  Denver 
race  problems  were  brought  before  the  body  by  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress.  The  Congress, 
in  its  recent  appeal  to  the  Federal  Government  to  control  mob 
violence,  took  the  ground  that  race  problems  are  of  National 
rather  than  sectional  concern,  and  it  was  felt  if  a  policy  could  be 
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formulated  which  could  be  endorsed  by  the  governors  of  all  the 
States  a  starting  point  would  be  secured  from  which  the  whole 
problem  might  be  worked  out  along  common  lines. 

The  three  items  of  the  program  are:  the  preventing  of  mob 
violence;  safeguarding  the  Negro's  rights  of  citizenship;  promot- 
ing closer  coSperation  between  the  races.  Local  white  and  col- 
ored committees  are  to  be  formed  to  consider  matters  of  common 
interest— a  policy  already  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of 
communities  in  every  Southern  state.  The  employment  of  col- 
ored physicians,  nurses,  and  policemen  for  public  health  and  law- 
enforcement  among  Negroes  is  recommended;  cooperation  with 
all  constructive  agencies  of  both  races;  and  the  appointment  by 
each  governor  of  a  standing  commission  to  study  the  race  situa- 
tion and  to  recommend  means  to  prevent  friction  and  to  promote 
good  will. 

This  program  was  adopted  in  whole  and  with  hearty  recom- 
mendation by  all  the  governors  present— Berea  Citizen 

THE  Burke  County  (6a.)  Board  of  Education  has  accepted 
Haven  Academy,  a  school  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  has  increased  the  appropriation  for  colored 
schools  in  order  to  properly  maintain  it.  A  new,  modern  building 
is  contemplated,  and  Burke  County  will  join  the  lengthening  line 
of  those  counties  which  are  holding  the  people  of  color  at  home 
by  providing  educational  opportunities  for  their  children.  In  St 
Mary  Parish,  La.,  the  church  has  turned  over  Gilbert  Academy 
and  forty  acres  of  land  to  the  Parish  Board.  The  board,  with  the 
help  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Fund,  will  maintain  an  English  and 
agricultural  school  with  at  least  five  teachers,  the  teachers  of 
agriculture  being  employed  twelve  months  in  the  year.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  parish  have  given  $1500  for  improvements  for  the 
school.  —Southwestern  Christian  Advocate 

ONE  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  nation-wide  church  and 
community  surveys  now  being  made  by  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement  of  North  America  is  the  cooperation  of  white 
and  Negro  leaders  in  the  Southern  States.  Under  their  direction 
the  rural  surveys  of  the  Movement  are  progressing  rapidly,  and 
it  is  becoming  evident  that  basic  facts  desired  and  never  before 
available  will  be  secured  for  the  benefit  of  both  races  in  working 
out  constructive  programs  along  religious  and  economic  lines. 

The  actual  work  of  the  surveys  in  the  Negro  districts  of  the 
South  is  being  done  by  Negroes  themselves,  under  direction  of 
inter-racial  county  and  state  Councils.  The  required  information 
is  secured  chiefly  through  questionnaires  in  the  hands  of  ministers, 
social  workers,  laymen  leaders,  educators,  agricultural  experts, 
and  others.  The  forms  used  in  the  South  are  identical  with  those 
used  elsewhere,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  topics  to  cover  dis- 
tinctly Negro  interests.  This  will  afford  an  opportunity,  which 
has  never  before  been  offered,  of  making  comparisons  between 
white  and  Negro  conditions  in  various  typical  districts. 

—Charleston  Messenger 
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REV.  W.  C.  WILLOUGHBY,  D.D.,  FIRST  PRINCIPAL 
OF  TIGER  KLOOF 


TIGER  KLOOF,  SOUTH  AFRICA 

AN  INSTITUTION  OF  THE  LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
BY  PRINCIPAL  A.  J.  HAILE 

THERE  is  much  in  choosing  the  site  for  a  school,  and  no  spot 
could  more  readily  attract  the  eye  than  that  selected  in  1904 
for  this  modern  institution  on  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway,  767 
miles  northwards  from  Cape  Town  and  about  600  miles  south  of 
Buluwayo.  The  district  is  that  wide-open,  grass-veldt  tract  of 
Bechuanaland.  Kuruman,  a  place  of  hig^h  renown  as  the  scene 
of  Moffat's  labors  and  as  the  jumping-off  ground  for  David 
Livingstone,  and  still  a  head  station  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  was  the  natural  site  for  an  institution,  but  it  is  96  miles 
from  the  railway  and  in  a  kind  of  backwater.  On  that  account 
a  new  and  more  accessible  position  was  chosen— Tiger  Kloof,  on 
the  main  line,  seven  miles  south  of   the  up-country  town  of 
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Vryburg.  Here  it  was  that  Rev,  W.  C.  Willoughby  and  his  wife 
outspanned  their  wagon  on  the  bare  veldt  in  1904,  welcomed  by 
that  best  of  South- African  friends,  a  solid  downpour  of  rain.  In 
those  days  Tiger  Kloof  had  nothing  to  show  but  a  single  farm- 
house; today,  as  one  creeps  along  in  the  train  from  Kimberley 
and  laboriously  climbs  the  rise,  one  comes  suddenly  upon  a 
remarkable  pile  of  buildings,  solid  yet  picturesque  in  appearance, 
and  in  extreme  contrast  to  the  scattered  shanties  built  of  paraffin 
tins  that  dot  the  railway  sidings. 

This  block  of  buildings  includes  a  dining-hall  in  a  central 
position,  with  a  clock  tower  (presented  by  the  well-known 
Christian  Chief  Khama),  recitation  halls,  dormitories,  work 
shops,  dwelling  houses,  a  magnificient  Girls'  School,  a  post  office, 
guest  huts,  water  towers,  windmills,  all  connected  by  well-made 
roads,  bordered  by  white  stones,  and  avenues  of  gum  and  pepper 
trees.  The  whole  forms  a  half -circle  with  the  railway,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  end  to  end,  with  the  Boys'  School  at  the 
southern  extremity  and  the  Girls'  School  at  the  northern. 

Tiger  Kloof  is  indebted  for  its  birth  and  growth  to  two 
men— Robert  Arthington  of  Leeds,  England,  whose  munificent 
legacy  provided  the  capital,  and  W.  C.  Willoughby,  the  first 
Principal,  without  whose  practical  vision  and  organizing  ability 
the  institution  could  not  have  been  what  it  is  today.  I  can  see 
him  now,  standing  over  on  the  railway  line  casting  his  eye  from 
end  to  end  of  the  homestead  while  his  plans  were  gradually 
maturing.  This  should  be  the  site  of  the  carpenters'  shop,  that 
of  the  tailors',  that  of  the  Girls'  School;  and  at  last  the  proud 
day  came  when  the  dreams  were  realized. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  that  the  main  features  of  the 
institution  are  a  normal  school  for  training  teachers,  an  elemen- 
tary school,  industrial  departments  (including  masonry,  carpen- 
try, tailoring  and  office  work)  and  a  Girls'  School,  The  last  has 
only  been  opened  for  three  years,  but  is  already  an  assured 
success:  the  girls  are  taught  either  in  ordinary  school  work 
or  in  an  industrial  course,  comprising  needlework,  laundering, 
cooking,  and  housework.  The  average  number  of  boys  is  about 
200  and  the  girls  already  number  60.  Such  is  the  large  family 
gathered  together  for  learning  and  for  discipline,  for  knowledge 
of  books  and  for  knowledge  of  God,  in  this  institution  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 

But  any  account  of  Tiger  Kloof  would  be  incomplete  without 
the  first  prominence  being  given  to  the  Bible  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  native  ministers  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Congregational  Union  of  South  Africa.  These  men,  picked  and 
few  in  number,  occupy  with  their  families  three-roomed  stone 
cottages,  and  join  in  the  general  life  of  the  institution  while 
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undergoing  that  training  of  heart  and  mind  destined  to  fit  them 
for  the  highest  functions—  the  moral  and  spiritual  uplift  of  the 
African  tribes. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  too,  that  Tiger  Kloof  is  the  book 
depot  from  which  are  issued  books  in  the  native  languages  for 
the  Secwana  and  Sentebele  Mission  Stations. 

Let  me  try  to  describe  the  daily  routine  of  the  school.  Early 
rising  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  pleasant  enough  in  the  sum- 
mer weather,  but  difficult  for  flesh  and  blood  when  the  sun  first 
rises  on  a  winter  morning,   with  the  temperature  perhaps  at 
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zero,  for  winter  can  bite  you  in  Africa.  We  begin  with  assembly 
and  prayers  in  the  dining  hall.  Prayers  are  read  in  English 
from  a  beautifully  composed  service  book,  a  portion  of  Scripture 
is  read,  and  a  hymn  sung.  After  prayers  come  drill  and  Scrip- 
ture classes.  Then  breakfast  at  7.45.  From  8.45-1  o'clock  the 
pupils  go  to  school  and  the  apprentices  to  their  trades.  The 
pupils  often  present  a  curious  sight;  the  raw  boy  of  twenty-five 
from  the  cattle  post  sitting  meekly  in  Standard  1  with  the  child  of 
twelve  is  good  evidence  that  the  zeal  for  learning  is  not  quenched 
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by  years.  Masons  work  on  the  buildings,  under  a  European  in- 
structor, and  the  buildings  themselves  are  sufficient  testimony  to 
the  native's  ability  to  build  under  careful  supervision,  in  stone, 
brick,  or  cement  Carpenters  take  their  share  in  building  work 
or  turn  out  chairs,  tables,  doors,  window  frames,  and  all  kinds 
of  school  equipment.  Tailors  busy  themselves  with  the  uniforms 
worn  throughout  the  institution,  and  here  and  there  try  their 
hands  at  civilian  clothing  and  stock  garments  for  the  market. 
Dinner  comes  at  1  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoons  fatigue  work  on 
the  roads  or  in  the  garden  for  the  pupils,  and  shops  again  for  the 
apprentices.    Supper  is  at  5  o'clock  and  night  school  from  6-8. 


THE    SCHOOL   BATTALION 
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The  apprentices  attend  school  for  these  two  hours,  and  like 
all  natives  are  inclined  to  look  upon  book  work  as  the  most  im- 
portant study  of  all;— we  hope  they  may  not  always  think  so. 
It  should  be  mentioned  too  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  the 
institution,  in  the  kitchen  and  on  the  estate,  is  done  by  boys  who 
earn  their  fees  by  the  work  they  do.  Time  is  given  for  sports 
and  exercise;  and  football,  the  favorite  game,  is  keenly  followed. 
African  boys  can  kick  a  good  goal. 

The  food  provided  is  wholesome  and  plentiful— bread  as  the 
basis,  with  porridge  at  every  meal  and  tea  or  coffee,  and  meat 
and  vegetables  twice  a  week.    No  distinction  is  made  between 
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the  tribes  or  the  social  standing  of  the  pupils.  A  chief's  son 
may  sit  at  the  same  table  with  his  servant's  son,  and  he  has  to 
obey  the  same  rules  and  endure  the  same  punishments.  All  pay 
the  same  fees— £16  for  pupils  and  from  £16  downwards  for 
apprentices,  according:  to  the  year  they  are  in. 

The  staff  of  teachers  and  instructors  appointed  for  this  work 
numbers  nine  Europeans  and  five  well-qualified  natives,  and  at 
the  Girls'  School  two  Europeans  and  three  native  assistants. 
The  Education  Department  of  the  Cape  Province  gives  grants 
in  aid  to  our  work,  and  the  Government  curriculum  is  strictly 
enforced  in  the  school.  This  has  its  disadvantages  as  the  De- 
partment makes  no  distinction  between  white  and  native  schools 
and  this  can  hardly  avoid  the  danger  of  artificiality  in  native 
education.  The  medium  of  teaching  is  English,  and  English  is 
the  language  for  general  conversation  up  to  8  o'clock  at  night, 
when  boys  can  speak  in  their  mother  tongues,  for  about  five 
main  tribes  and  language  divisions  from  the  Cape  to  the  Congo, 
and  Swaziland  to  South  West  Africa,  are  represented  in  the  in- 
stitution. Every  opportunity  is  given  for  religious  services,  both 
on  Sundays  and  in  the  week,  and  as  a  missionary  institution  we 
try  to  keep  in  the  forefront  our  religious  training  and  example. 

Now  how  does  Tiger  Kloof  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things  in 
South  Africa?  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  large  institutions  of 
which  Lovedale  is  the  most  famous.  Our  common  object  is  to 
turn  out  educated  natives  with  moral  backbone.  We  recognize 
the  demand  of  the  natives  for  education  and  the  fruits  of  civili- 
zation. We  are  not  infrequently  accused  of  supplying  these 
needs  too  rapidly;  it  is  said  that  we  have  suddenly  transplanted 
the  native  from  the  ox- wagon  to  the  motor  car,  and  he  has  lost 
his  equilibrium.  Those  who  speak  thus  do  not  realize  that  in 
speed  we  are  far  behind  the  tearing  pace  of  modem  civilization, 
unbridled  and  untamed,  that  runs  away  with  the  native  in  the 
big  towns.  That  is  where  the  real  danger  to  the  native  lies. 
And  how  true  it  is  that  such  a  child  of  nature,  when  ungovemed 
and  undisciplined,  chooses  all  the  worst  things  that  civilization 
can  offer.  We  seek  to  counteract  this  materializing  and  vic- 
ious tendency.  The  missionary  institutions  of  South  Africa  stand 
for  the  uplift  of  the  Bantu  people,  recognizing  that  South  Africa 
can  never  be  wholly  white,  nor  wholly  black,  seeking  to  establish 
that  harmony  of  life  in  which  each  section  will  develop  its 
highest  and  noblest  powers  along  its  own  lines.  Let  those  who 
criticize  not  forget  how  much  the  country,  with  all  its  wealth, 
owes  to  the  missionary.  The  missionary  has  blazed  the  trail  which 
the  trader  has  followed,  and  the  governor  and  magistrate  have 
only  been  able  to  establish  the  pax  Britannica  where  people  have 
learnt  a  little  at  any  rate  of  the  pax  Christiana.  In  discipline  of 
life  and  character,  in  strict  obedience  to  rule,  in  the  turning 
of  heart  and  mind  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  we  seek  to  raise  the 
native  boys  and  girls  to  their  true  place— the  boys  to  become 
skilled  artizans  and  teachers  in  their  own  sphere  of  work,  the 
girls  to  become  examples  of  clean  and  healthy  living  in  their  own 
homes— the  two  together  to  become  the  forbears  of  an  industri- 
ous, capable,  and  Christian  community. 
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BY  LEIGH  RICHMOND  MINER 

DEY'S  somep'n  mighty  'fectious  a- 
Floatin'  roun'  dis  time  o'  yeah, 
'N'  ef  yo'  hain'  met  up  wid  hit 

Yo'  case  am  jes'  a  lilT  queah. 

Ole  Aunt  Dinah,  she's  done  kotched  it; 

Daih  she's  washin'  at  huh  tub, 
'N'  she  sing  'n'  laf  'n'  tehee 

Wile  she  suds  'n'  rense  'n'  rub. 

She  don'  know  dat  she  done  kotched  it, 

But  she's  feelin'  mighty  peaht, 
Looks  lak'  gol'  mine  in  dat  washtub 
'Stid  o'  Isham's  Sunday  shuht. 
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Ole  Aunt  Dinah  feeds  de  hongry 
'N'  fu'  gits  ole  Dinah's  paht, 

Gaze  she's  kotched  it,  'n'  cyan'  help  it's 
'Fectin'  Dinah's  good  ole  hea't. 

Uncle  Isham,  he's  done  kotched  it. 

Wen  yo'  meets  up  wid  his  caht 
He  jes'  sings  a  howdy  to  yo' 

Dat's  been  warmin'  on  his  hea't, 

'N'  yo'  reck'ns  dat  fu'  suttain, 
Ef  ole  Isham  had  de  say, 

Daih  be  sunshine  extradaptious 
Shinin'  all  along  yo'  way. 

Uncle  Isham's  pow'ful  happy, 

Howdy?  dat  ain'  'nuff  to  say. 

He  cyan'  help  it,  caze  he's  kotched  it 
'N'  he's  feelin'  dat-a-way. 

Dey's  somep'n  mighty  'fectious  a- 
Floatin'  'roun'  dis  time  o'  yeah, 
'N'  ef  yo',  yo'se'f,  hain'  kotched  hit, 
Yo'  case  am  jes'  a  li'l'  queah. 


SERBIA 


I  HAVE  stood  for  freedom —freedom  cannot  perish. 
I  have  stood  for  honor— honor  must  endure. 
But  my  children  starve,  the  children  who  should 

cherish 
For  the  world's  tomorrow  my  spirit  flaming— pure. 
You  who  sit  in  safety,  you  whose  babes  are  fed, 
You  who  by  the  peril  of  other  men  are  free. 
Listen  to  my  living,  ere  the  hour  be  sped. 
Lest  you  hear  forever  the  silence  of  my  dead. 
Serbia,  Serbia,  God  hears.    Do  we  ? 
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WISSAHICKON  SCHOOL  CLUB 

BY  NATHAN  H.  G.  GOODMAN 

Superintendent  of  the  German  town  Boys'  Club 

THE  birthplace  of  American  independence,  Philadelphia,  is 
the  home  of  the  Wissahickon  School  Club — an  institution 
which  for  fourteen  years  has  been  helping  the  colored  people  of 
Germantown.  This  club,  though  primarily  for  colored  boys,  is 
a  community  house  where  young  and  old  of  both  sexes  can  meet, 
study,  and  play.  It  seeks  to  be  a  happy  meeting  place  for 
under-privileged  boys,  those  whose  education  is  limited,  whose 
environment  is  unfavorable,  and  who,  being  colored,  are  facing 
race  prejudice.  The  development  of  character  and  self-reliance, 
coupled  with  the  promotion  of  friendship,  is  the  fundamental 
problem. 

Among  the  important  activities  of  the  Wissahickon  Club  are 
athletics,  which  are  carried  on  for  a  twofold  purpose:  to  develop 
a  friendly  feeling  and  to  give  the  boys  an  opportunity  for  phys- 
ical   development.     The    entire     colored    population    [of     the 
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neighborhood  has  taken  an  increased  interest  in  the  athletic  teams 
of  the  club  during  the  past  year  and  in  the  basketball  season 
there  was  not  sufficient  space  to  accommodate  the  spectators. 
Although  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  courteous  and  gentlemanly 
spirit  of  the  players  than  of  winning  victories,  the  basketball 
team  defeated  every  opponent  last  year  including  the  best  col- 
ored teams  of  this  vicinity.  In  addition  to  the  first  team,  there 
were  three  leagues— senior,  junior,  and  midget.  The  Midget 
League  was  composed  of  the  smallest  boys  in  the  club,  many  of 
whom  were  as  young  as  seven  and  eight  years.  The  football 
team,  though  light,  played  some  splendid  games  and  was  well 


THE  WISSAHICKON   **GIANTS" 

supported  by  the  members  of  the  club.  Boys  of  all  ages  are 
taking  part  in  track  athletics,  and  although  this  branch  has  not 
been  fully  developed,  a  good  showing  is  being  made.  The  base- 
ball teams  have  been  making  a  creditable  showing.  Aside  from 
athletic  teams  there  is  a  gymnasium  class  conducted  by  a  com- 
petent instructor. 

Another  means  of  bringing  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  commu- 
nity together  is  class  work.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
worth-while  subjects  is  cooking,  but  unfortunately  the  number 
of  boys  permitted  to  enroll  in  this  course  is  limited  to  sixteen 
because  of  lack  of  accomodations.    The  two  cooking  classes  are 
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conducted  by  teachers  from  Temple  University  and  there  is 
always  a  waiting  list  of  boys  from  nine  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
who  desire  to  join  them.  The  parents  of  many  of  these  boys 
work  during  the  day»  and  it  is  in  the  cooking  classes  that  boys 
learn  to  cook  their  own  meals.  Several,  whose  mothers  are 
dead,  cook  for  their  fathers.  These  classes  are  doing  a  com- 
mendable practical  service;  as  a  matter  of  interest  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  cooking  classes  prepare  the  Christmas  dinner 
for  members  each  year,  as  well  as  other  collations  which  are 
served  from  time  to  time. 

William  T.  Coleman,  the  superintendent,  a  Hampton  grad- 
uate, personally  conducts  the  carpentry  class  which  has  made 
practically  all  the  furniture  in  the  club  building.  The  cabinets 
in  the  library,  of  which  Mr.  Coleman  is  librarian,  were  also  made 
by  the  carpentry  boys.  Many,  through  their  work  in  this  class, 
have  been  able  to  earn  money  by  doing  carpentry  jobs  in  their 
spare  time.  Cobbling  is  another  practical  subject  which  keeps 
the  boy  off  the  street  and  while  holding  his  interest  teaches  a 
useful  pursuit  The  work  in  the  printing  class  is  always  en- 
joyed, while  the  younger  boys  find  interest  in  the  hammock- 
making  class,  both  of  which  are  conducted  once  each  week. 

Thursday  afternoons  are  devoted  to  girls.  There  is  a  kinder- 
garten class  in  addition  to  three  sewing  classes,  while  girls  who 
are  in  neither  of  these  groups  may  be  found  in  the  cooking  or 
gymnasium  classes  or  attending  the  story  hour,  which  is  always 
crowded.  There  is  also  an  auxiliary  composed  of  the  mothers 
of  the  children,  meeting  every  week  for  **  community  sewing. '* 
This  group  has  helped  the  club  considerably.  Aside  from  this 
meeting  of  mothers,  there  is  a  parents'  meeting  once  a  month. 
Here  the  parents  meet  each  other,  enjoy  an  entertainment  by 
their  children  of  an  exhibition  of  their  work,  and  generally  par- 
take of  a  collation  prepared  by  the  cooking  class. 

During  the  past  two  years  conmiunity  gardens  were  culti- 
vated by  the  club.  In  addition  to  the  plots  of  land  loaned  for 
these  small  farms,  many  of  the  boys  had  cold-frames  in  their 
home  yards  supervised  by  the  club.  During  the  past  summer 
several  recent  migrants  from  the  South  had  gardens  of  their 
own  secured  for  them  through  the  superintendent. 

For  the  fifth  successive  summer  the  daily  Vacation  Bible 
School  was  held  during  July  and  August.  The  past  summer's 
school,  with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
girls  and  boys,  was  very  successful.  Classes  were  conducted  in 
kindergarten  work,  dressmaking,  carpentry,  crocheting,  and  ham- 
mock- and  rug- weaving.  The  work  of  this  group  is  most  impor- 
tant, for  it  is  during  the  summer  vacation  period  more  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year  that  the  boy  and  girl  of  school  age  need 
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supervised  play,  for  it  is  then  that  their  time  is  theirs,  and  unless 
they  are  driven  some  activity  to  enter  into  they  will  make  their 
own  activities  and  get  into  mischief.  Play  is  essential  for  the 
normal  child.  He  is  right  in  seeking  it  and  unless  he  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  supervised  play  at  such  places  as  the  Wissa- 
hickon  Club  he  naturally  takes  to  street  play.  Here  is  where  he 
gets  into  trouble.  "The  boy  gets  'in  wrong'  for  being  right," 
as  Dr.  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  the  sociologist  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  says.  The  Vacation  School  has  provided  whole- 
some recreation  for  a  large  number  of  children. 


•a  new  activity' 
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For  some  time  the  superintendent  has  been  anxious  to  have 
a  summer  camp  and  during  the  past  summer  his  desire  was  at- 
tainedy  the  first  club  camp  being  held  at  St.  George,  Delaware. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  and  was  enjoyed  by  twenty-eight  boys. 
The  camp  was  personally  conducted  by  the  superintendent  and 
its  success  has  convinced  him  of  the  advisability  of  greatly  ex- 
tending this  activity  next  summer. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  a  new  activity  has  sprung  up  for  the 
older  boys  and  men.  A  band  has  been  formed,  which,  although 
only  a  month  old,  has  thirty  pieces  and  it  is  planned  to  uniform 
this  group  as  soon  as  possible.  Approximately  $  1300  worth  of 
musical  instruments  were  purchased  from  the  government  by 
members  of  the  band,  which  plans  to  give  concerts  for  the  com- 
munity. It  should  be  the  source  of  much  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment 

The  superintendent  is  kept  busy  directing  these  many  groups, 
but  he  does  his  most  effective  work  in  the  promotion  of  friend- 
ship and  the  development  of  character.  In  the  employment  bu- 
reau that  he  conducts  he  seeks  to  advise  the  boy  and  tries  to  place 
him  in  his  proper  vocation.  After  he  has  been  placed  his  work  is 
followed  up  and  interviews  are  held  both  with  the  employer  and 
with  the  boy  until  the  superintendent  is  satisfied  that  the  right 
path  is  being  pursued.  The  superintendent  is  also  the  home  and 
school  visitor  of  the  public  colored  school,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  club-house.  He  consults  with  the  principal  of  the  school  daily 
and  visits  the  homes  of  pupils  where  it  is  felt  encouragement  or 
assistance  is  needed.  These  visits,  together  with  his  co5peration 
with  the  juvenile  court  probation  officers,  has,  the  writer  be- 
lieves, tended  to  decrease  the  delinquency  of  colored  children  in 
this  section. 

The  fact  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again  in  work  with 
the  underprivileged  that  many  times  a  boy  goes  wrong  because 
he  lacks  an  ''honest  to  goodness"  friend.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  to  be  such  a  friend.  In  one  case  the  proprietor 
of  a  store  wanted  to  arrest  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  who  had  stolen 
candy.  The  superintendent  interviewed  the  proprietor  and  the 
boy's  guardian,  and  had  a  talk  with  the  boy.  The  boy  was  not 
arrested  and  there  has  been  no  bad  report  about  him  §ince.  The 
superintendent  heard  of  a  case  of  immorality,  the  boy  being 
twelve  years  of  age.  Upon  visiting  his  home,  the  superintendent 
found  conditions  extremely  bad  and  after  approaching  the  mother 
on  the  subject  he  had  several  heart-to-heart  talks  with  the  boy. 
Evidently  the  boy  realized  the  fact  that  Mr.  Coleman  and  the  club 
were  his  friends  and  the  offense  was  not  repeated.  In  another  case 
three  motherless  boys  lived  in  one  of  the  most  miserable  homes 
in  the  section.    Because  of  the  unattractiveness  and  melancholy 
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atmosphere  of  their  homes,  the  boys  spent  most  of  their  time  at 
the  club.  The  superintendent  watched,  advised,  and  talked  with 
these  boys  for  sometime;  the  three  boys  have  learned  to  cook 
for  themselves  and  for  their  father  in  the  club  cooking  class,  and 
are  much  happier.  Many  homes  of  this  type  do  not  have  bath- 
tubs and  a  large  number  of  the  members  therefore  take  advan- 
tage of  the  club's  shower  baths. 

In  these  ways  the  Wissahickon  School  Club  is  doing  no  mean 
service  to  Germantown.  It  is  a  place  where  boys  can  study,  play, 
and  seek  advice  when  they  need  it.  At  the  present  time  the  club 
has  a  membership  of  600,  the  entire  colored  population  of  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  being  approximately  5000.  The  writer  feels 
that  the  present  building  and  accomodations  are  too  small  to  meet 
the  demands  being  made  upon  the  club.  The  building  contains 
a  kitchen,  library,  pool- room,  carpentry  room,  office,  and  a  basket- 
ball floor.  Several  additional  rooms  are  needed,  together  with  a 
swimming  pool.  The  club  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  so  the  material  growth  of  the  club  is  necessarily  slow 
and  gradual.  The  institution  is  rendering  a  worth-while  service 
to  the  community  and  the  time  for  expansion  is  here  if  the  club 
is  to  serve  as  well  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 


GLORY  to  God  in  the  highest 
And  peace  to  all  men  and  good  will," 
The  old,  sweet  Christmas  carol 

Rings  out  on  the  midnight  still ; 
Sounds  from  each  mountain  summit. 

Echoes  from  every  plain— 
The  Prince  of  Peace— the  Savior 
Comes  o'er  His  own  to  reign. 
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THERE  is  a  romance  attaching  to  the  remnant  of  the  Seminole 
Indians.  A  constantly  dwindling  tribe  since  the  Indian  War 
of  1842,  it  has  been  moving  about  from  island  to  island  in 
the  Florida  Everglades.  The  fate  of  this  wandering  remnant 
touches  the  imagination  like  the  stories  of  life  in  Arcadia.  The 
Seminoles  have  never  been  exactly  lost;  their  existence  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  knowledge  to  the  white  settlers,  but  the 
social  life  of  the  remnant  600  is  isolated,  removed  from  close 
contact  with  the  white  settlements. 

This  contingent  of  the  Seminole  tribe  refused  to  be  removed 
to  a  Western  reservation.  At  last  the  Government  has  arranged 
for  an  Everglade  Reservation  of  100,000  acres.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  good  land  or  land  that  can  be  made  good.  If  the  Ever- 
glades are  to  be  drained  and  made  fit  for  civilized  habitation, 
there  should  be  a  good  land  area  set  apart  for  the  Indians.  If 
the  alligators,  the  hunting  of  which  is  yet  the  main  business  of 
the  Seminoles,  are  to  go  the  way  of  the  buffaloes  of  the  Western 
plains,  the  wild  huntsmen  must  be  tutored  to  the  farm  game,  no 
matter  how  reluctant  they  may  be  to  abandon  the  wild,  carefree 
life  of  a  water-covered  jungle. 

These  Florida  Seminoles  are  pure  Indian— they  have  not 
racially  mixed  with  the  whites.  Notwithstanding  the  high  price 
of  alligator  leather,  they  are  extremely  poor— they  barely  live. 
Their  situation  certainly  appeals  to  generous  sympathy.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  destroy  their  Arcadian  life,  but  even  Arcadia 
can  perhaps  be  improved  by  a  touch  of  civilization  if  the  touch  is 
not  too  cloying. 


PROGRESS  IN  NEGRO 
EDUCATION' 

WE  note  with  pleasure  a  general  increase  in  the  interest 
in  Negro  education  in  the  Southern  States,  as  is  shown  in 
the  encouraging  growth  in  the  number  of  new,  modem, and  well- 
equipped  school  buildings  now  appearing  in  Southern  cities;  in 
the  remarkable  number  of  new,  sanitary,  and  well-appointed 
schoolhouses  in  the  country  districts  that  have  been  built  in 
recent  years,  especially  in  Louisiana;  in  the  growing  interest 
in  better-trained  teachers,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  surprisingly 
large  number  of  summer  schools  and  teachers'  institutes  con- 


*    Fx«m  the  Retolntions  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools 
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ducted  for  colored  teachers  this  year;  in  the  tendency  here  and 
there  to  increase  teachers'  salaries  and  to  lengthen  school  terms: 
and  in  the  evident  intention,  especially  illustrated  in  North 
Carolina,  to  provide  high  schools  for  Negro  youth  at  public  ex- 
pense, and  as  has  been  shown  in  the  exceptional  growth  of 
County  Training  Schools  for  Negro  youth  in  the  rural  districts. 
As  these  improvements  have  come,  not  only  through  public  initia- 
tive, but  also  through  the  hearty  co5peration  and  financial  assist- 
ance of  the  colored  patrons  in  all  sections  of  the  South,  we  urge 
that  such  helpful  efforts  be  continued  till  ample  provision  for 
.the  education  of  all  colored  children  at  public  expense  shall  have 
been  made. 

A  PLEA  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Whereas,  owing  to  the  accepted  separation  of  colored  and 
white  people,  the  needs  of  colored  people,  for  intelligent  leader- 
ship, for  professional  service,  and  especially  for  competent,  well- 
prepared  teachers  increase  with  the  development  of  the  race,  we 
urge  that  high-school  training  be  provided  for  colored  youth  in 
all  Southern  cities  and  in  each  county,  as  is  proposed,  for  example, 
in  North  Carolina.  Whereas  college  training  is  also  necessory  to 
the  proper  education  of  these  much-needed  leaders  and  teachers, 
we  urge  further  that  such  provision  be  made  for  college  training 
as  the  needs  require. 

APPRECIATION  OF  HELPFUL  AGENCIES 

We  wish  to  express  anew  our  appreciation  of  the  highly  sug- 
gestive and  effective  work  of  the  Slater  and  Jeanes  Funds  in  the 
education  of  Negro  youth  in  the  South,  of  the  admirable  assist- 
ance and  constructive  work  of  the  General  Education  Board,, 
and  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund  in  building  schoolhouses,  of  the 
fundamental  training  being  given  by  means  of  the  Smith-Lever 
and  the  Smith-Hughes  Acts,  of  the  timely  assistance  being  given 
by  the  National  Security  League  in  helping  to  remove  the  blot  of 
illiteracy  from  among  us,  and  of  Northern  philanthropy  still  so 
sadly  needed  to  supplement  the  slender  funds  available  for  Negro 
education  in  the  South.    *  *  * 

FAITH  IN  OUR   DEMOCRATIC  INSTITUTIONS 

Whereas,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  colored  people  have 
but  recently  given  renewed  evidence  of  their  long-continued  and 
firmly  established  loyalty  to  this  nation  and  have  sealed  their  new 
pledge  in  the  blood  of  the  best  of  their  youth,  and  though  they 
have  never  had  nor  desired  any  allegiance  but  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  persistent  efforts  are  made  in  some  quarters  to  discredit 
the  Negro  and  to  question  his  motives,  and  to  look  askance  upon 
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his  legitimate  aspirations  for  full  citizenship  and  a  man's  chance 
in  this  republic,  we  urge  our  people  nevertheless  to  preserve  their 
well-founded  confidence  in  the  democratic  institutions  of  our 
country  and  not  to  allow  their  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
righteousness  and  justice  to  be  shaken. 

TYPICAL  SOUTHERN  WHITE  LEADERS 

We  further  urge  Negro  teachers  and  Negro  people  generally 
to  accept  as  typical  of  the  best,  and  rapidly  multiplying,  and 
finally  triumphant  element  of  the  Southern  white  people,  the 
attitude  toward  the  Negro  taken  by  the  University  Commission 
on  Race  Relations,  by  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress,  and 
by  such  leaders  and  creators  of  Southern  opinion  as  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Hammond,  Bishop  Gailor,  and  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard. 

And  while  we  deplore  such  dangerous  and  threatening  eddies 
and  whirlpools  in  the  stream  of  racial  progress  as  the  recent 
troubles  in  Washington  and  Chicago,  we  would  have  our  people 
recognize  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  main  current  is  flowing 
steadily  and  strong  in  the  direction  of  increasing  sympathy, 
growing  common  interest,  and  helpful  co5peration.  Our  troubles 
are  but  growing  pains. 

TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

Whereas  we  yearn  to  make  our  very  largest  and  best  contri- 
bution to  our  country's  welfare,  and  our  progress  can  but  re- 
dound to  its  good,  we  urge  teachers  and  parents  and  colored 
people  generally  to  train  Negro  youth  in  our  country's  institu- 
tions, and  to  prepare  them  for  the  fullest  and  most  effective  citi- 
zenship and  to  allow  nothing  to  shake  their  determination  to 
accomplish  these  ends. 

Be  it  resolved,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Asso- 
ciation that  there  is  no  cause  for  apprehension  as  to  race  riots 
and  friction  initiated  by  colored  people.  The  temperament  of  the 
Negro  is  a  safeguard  against  this.  He  does  not  lead  strikes, 
nor  assassinate,  dynamite,  and  burn.  Rather  than  take  re- 
venge, he  forgives.  Further,  that  it  is  a  source  of  comfort  to 
this  Association  to  find  the  press  of  the  country,  since  the  war, 
inclined  to  give  the  Negro  race  a  better  deal. 


A  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  for  Negroes  from  all  portions 
of  America  is  to  be  established  at  Nashville  within  the  next 
year  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  in  cooperation  with 
Negroes,  The  initial  sum  of  $200,000  has-been  appropriated  for 
buildings  by  the  Baptist  seventy-five-million-dollar  campaign. 
The  directors  of  the  Negro  National  Baptist  Convention  have 
agreed  to  raise  $100,000  and  $200,000  will  be  raised  from  other 
sources.  —Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
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Negro  Education  in  Rural  Alabama:  Chapter  IX  of  "An 
Educational  Study  of  Alabama."  Published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

THIS  study  goes  thoroughly  into  the  matter  of  public  education 
for  Negroes  in  Alabama,  and  presents  clearly  existing  condi- 
tions with  the  causes  leading  thereto.  It  also  points  out  suggestive 
remedies  and  indicates  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the 
State  from  such  improvements  in  the  facilities  for  Negro  educa- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  conditions  among  colored  people 
the  report  declares,  "Educating  Negroes  in  Alabama  is  certainly 
a  rural  rather  than  an  urban  problem.''  Accordingly  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  commission  ought  to  prove  of 
great  interest  and  value  to  all  the  Southern  States,  since  Negroes 
live  mainly  in  the  country  districts  all  over  the  South.  In  Ala- 
bama the  Negro  population  is  82.8  per  cent  rural,  a  figure  fairly 
typical  of  conditions  generally.  In  1910  Negroes  numbered 
908,282  in  Alabama,  or  43  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  They 
also  formed  52.9  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
the  State.  However,  they  were  massed  largely  in  the  "Black 
Belt"  counties. 

Of  the  Negroes  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  40.1  percent 
were  reported  illiterate  in  1910;  of  those  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  27.5  per  cent  were  reported  illiterate.    At  this  time 
the  State  was  spending  annually  in  teachers'  salaries  for  the 
education  of  each  white  child  $8.10,  and  for  each  colored  child 
$1.51.    The  report  states  that  substantial  progress  is  now  being 
made  in  Negro  education,  owing  to  increasing  interest  on  the 
part  of  county  superintendents  and  county  boards;  to  money 
raised  by  patrons  to  increase  teachers'  salaries,  lengthen  school 
terms,  and  to  build  schoolhouses;  and  to  assistance  from  the 
Rosenwald  Fund,  the  Jeanes  Fund,  and  other  private  funds  for 
Negro  education.    Nevertheless  the  report  frankly  declares  that 
"At  present  the  public  school  facilities  for  Negroes  in  Alabama 
are  so  inadequate  that  no  great  reduction  in  Negro  illiteracy  can 
be  expected  in  the  near  future."    Obstacles  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress are  described  in  another  part  of  the  report  as  follows:    "  In 
the  Black  Belt  section  of  the  State,  the  white  schools  are   pro- 
vided for  from  State  funds  alone  and  without  the  provision   of 
local  taxation,  and  the  Negro  schools  receive  less  than   their 
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proper  share/'  and  the  whites,  feeling  no  need  of  local  funds, 
'*  have  continued  one  of  the  retarding  elements  in  the  educational 
development  of  the  State/' 

The  report  shows  that  in  the  year  1917-18,  454,478  white 
children,  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  white  school  population,  were 
enrolled  in  the  schools;  315,327,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  Negro 
school  population  were  enrolled.  These  figures  for  colored  chil- 
dren include  a  remarkable  increase  in  a  single  year  of  33,521 
children  enrolled,  of  whom  33,474  were  new  children.  However, 
after  making  due  allowance  for  children  in  other  than  public 
schools,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  concluded  that 
12  per  cent  of  the  white  children  and  25  per  cent  of  the  colored 
children  were  not  in  school  during  the  year. 

As  for  the  poor  attendance  of  colored  children  the  report 
cites  a  number  of  typical  reasons.  Children  are  kept  out  of 
school  to  work  on  the  farms;  schools  are  not  attractive— less  than 
one-half  of  the  buildings  in  which  schools  are  held  are  owned  by 
the  public;  schools  lack  proper  desks  and  other  facilities— only 
about  one-eighth  of  the  Negro  schools  of  Alabama  are  equipped 
with  patent  desks;  too  many  pupils  are  assigned  to  one  teacher— 
only  about  one-fourth  as  many  colored  teachers  as  are  needed 
are  employed,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  state  agent  for 
Negro  schools;  and  Negro  parents  do  not  realize  the  importance 
of  regular  attendance. 

The  report  sets  forth  clearly  the  inadequacy  of  the  training 
of  70  percent  of  the  colored  teachers,  the  lack  of  sufficient  public 
provision  for  suitable  training,  and  the  meagre  salaries  paid  col- 
ored teachers.  These  last  average  for  the  State  less  than  half  of 
what  is  paid  white  teachers.  Owing  to  the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  to  the  increased  opportunities  opened  to  colored 
people,  these  salaries  are,  as  the  report  points  out,  smaller  rela- 
tively than  they  were  five  years  ago.  The  lack  of  proper  super- 
vision is  also  recorded,  though  improvement  is  indicated.  The 
latter  appears  mainly,  however,  in  but  three  of  the  sixty-four 
counties  of  the  State.  Due  credit  is  given  to  the  suggestively 
helpful  work  of  the  Jeanes  teachers,  the  County  Training  Schools, 
the  State  Agent  for  Negro  schools,  and  to  the  State  institutions, 
including  especially  Tuskegee  Institute  with  its  State-  and  Nation- 
wide activities  and  influence. 

A  most  significant  portion  of  the  study  is  that  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  ''importance  of  training  for  Negroes 
and  type  of  education  needed."  The  economic  advantages  of 
increased  intelligence  among  Negroes  are  given  prominence. 
''The  new  farming  does  not  require  as  much  labor  as  the  old, 
but  it  requires  more  intelligent  labor."  And  for  the  extensive 
industrial  development  which  seems  inevitable  skilled  labor  wlil 
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be  necessary,  and  "in  industry  the  l^bor  will  have  to  be  even 
more  skilled  than  on  the  farm.  Carpenters,  machinists,  black- 
smiths, and  men  skilled  in  various  trades  will  be  essential  if 
Alabama  is  to  develop  her  natural  resources  and  become  a  great 
industrial  center.  *  *  *  *  Unless  the  State  makes  an  effort  to 
supply  the  demand  the  problem  will  be  left  to  a  chance  solu- 
tion/' And  as  to  any  fear  of  trouble  from  economic  competi- 
tion between  the  races  the  report  declares  ''there  will  be  so 
much  skilled  work  to  do  that  the  possibility  of  Negro  workmen 
interfering  with  the  opportunities  of  white  workmen  will  be 
small  indeed.'' 

The  recommendations  made  as  a  result  of  this  study  of  edu- 
cational conditions  among  colored  people  are  deserving  of  special 
attention.  Among  them  are  the  following:  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  public-school  funds  be  apportioned  to  Negro  schools; 
that  the  salaries  of  competent  Negro  teachers  be  so  increased  as 
to  induce  those  who  have  proved  their  competency  to  remain  in 
the  service  of  the  schools;  that  the  number  of  Negro  teachers  be 
so  increased  so  that  there  will  be  a  better  ratio  of  teachers  to 
pupils  enrolled;  that  the  compulsory  education  laws  be  applied 
to  all  the  children  of  school  age,  both  white  and  colored;  that  the 
course  of  study  in  Negro  schools  be  made  more  practical  and 
related  more  closely  to  the  life  of  the  children;  that  State  aid 
be  provided  for  County  Training  Schools;  that  the  State  aid  coun- 
ties in  maintaining  supervisors  of  primary  work;  that  the  number 
of  county  industrial  supervisors  be  so  increased  as  to  make  their 
work  possible  in  the  forty-five  counties  having  the  largest  Negro 
population;  that  Negro  rural  schools  be  consolidated  where  possi- 
ble so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  two-teacher  schools  and  three- 
teacher  schools;  that  the  minimum  term  in  colored  schools  be  six 

°^^^*'^^-  W.  T.  B.  WILLIAMS 


The  Chariot  Jubilee  and  Other  Compositions  of  R.  Na- 
thaniel Dett— "Weepin'  Mary,"  'In  the  Bottoms,"  "Music 
in  the  Mine,"   * 'Magic  Moon  of  Molten  Gold,"  etc. 

IN  preparing  to  set  down  some  of  the  impressions  and  reactions 
produced  by  a  study  of  the  more  recent  works  which  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  my  eye  chanced  to  fall 
on  the  copy  of  "Religious  Folk  Songs  of  the  Negro  "  which  lay 
on  my  work-table,  and  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  it  repre- 
sented the  ideal  point  of  departure  for  any  consideration  of  what 
this  composer  has  done.  Aside  from  any  intrinsic  value  of  its 
own  the  fine  Hampton  edition  of  these  authentic  plantation  songs 
has  served  to  inspire  original  work  of  enduring  value  and  beauty 
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on  the  part  of  those  men  who  have  carried  the  messatre  of  the 
old  "  spiritual ''  to  a  world  audience — men  like  Coleridge-Taylor, 
Harry  Burleigh,  and  R.  Nathaniel  Dett— and  have  proven  that 
the  folk-song  of  the  Negro  may  compare  with  that  of  any  other 
race  in  emotional  depth  and  melodic  loveliness.  Mr.  Dett  is, 
chronologically,  probably  the  most  recent  outstanding  figure 
among  American  composers  to  exploit  this  field.  How  has  he 
made  his  influence  felt  therein?  As  we  remember,  that  admir- 
able motet,  ''Listen  to  the  Lambs,"  followed  by  "0  Holy  Land,'' 
and  the  occupational  chorus,  "Music  in  the  Mine,"  based  on 
the  characteristic  "cries"  of  the  miners  (much  in  the  spirit 
of  Jannequin's  old  seventeenth-century  secular  motet  on  the 
"street  cries  "  of  Paris)  first  drew  wider  attention  to  Mr.  Dett's 
masterly  employ  of  the  ^ca^luable  thematic  material  he  knows  so 
well.  Then  later  came  those  finished  shorter  choral  workings- 
out  of  "  Weepin'  Mary  "  and  "  I'll  Never  Turn  Back  No  More," 
which  cannot  well  be  bettered  as  examples  of  how  to  enrich,  by 
means  of  a  sympathetic  harmonization,  the  original  simple  con- 
tour of  the  "spiritual"  without  doing  injury  to  its  essentially 
folksong  character. 

"America  the  Beautiful,"  a  fine  patriotic  chorus,  does  not, 
of  course,  fall  into  the  category  of  folk-song  numbers,  but  is  a 
personal  reaction  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  which  prompted  it. 

Of  course  these  works  and  the  "Magnolia"  and  "In  the 
Bottoms"  suites  for  the  piano  had  already  established  Mr.  Dett's 
reputation  as  one  of  the  younger  generation  in  American  com- 
po3ition  from  whom  more  was  to  be  expected.  At  the  same  time 
a  period  seemed  to  have  been  reached  when  critics  would  await 
with  interest  the  appearance  of  subsequent  numbers  in  order  to 
come  to  a  more  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  composer's  true  status, 
his  importance  as  a  really  permanent  factor  in  American  com- 
position. And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  group  of  choral 
works  and  songs  by  R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  which  have  just  come 
from  the  press,  establish  beyond  all  chance  of  doubt  that  he  is 
moving  up  and  on,  and  is  showing  a  deeper  quality  of  inspira- 
tion, a  richer  and  more  matured  finish  of  musicianship.  This 
impression  is  unescapable  in  the  case  of  that  truly  inspired  piece 
of  choral  writing,  the  "Chariot  Jubilee,"  the  motet  for  tenor 
solo  and  chorus  of  mixed  voices  with  accompaniment  of  organ, 
piano,  or  orchestra,  which  the  composer  wrote  at  the  request  of 
the  Syracuse  University  Chorus  and  its  conductor.  Professor 
Howard  Lyman.  The  "request "  or  "occasion "  number  has  an 
unenviable  reputation  for  being  dry  and  academic;  that  adjective 
"worthy"  in  the  sense  of  lacking  interest  is  often  applied 
to  it    But  Nathaniel  Dett's  "Chariot  Jubilee"  should  go  far 
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to  destroy  the  general  belief  in  the  uninspired  nature  of  the 
"  request  '*  number. 

It  is  only  a  short  score  of  some  thirty-one  pages,  yet  may 
claim  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  It  has  that  inner  cohesion, 
that  unity  of  inspiration,  of  progressive  culminating  movement, 
the  free  yet  musically  logical  simultaneous  development  which 
harmonizes  rich  detail  with  breadth  of  outline,  all  of  which  are 
so  much  more  important  than  any  mere  outward  and  uninspired 
formal  development.  It  is  built— a  whole  throbbing,  pulsing 
movement,  whose/ermatos  are  less  interruptions  of  the  mount- 
ing tide  of  choral  motion  than  points  of  emphasis  and  departure 
for  a  more  sustained  and  colorful  working-up— on  a  few  themes. 
These  the  composer  has  handled  with  a  master's  control  of  his 
material.  The  richest  variety  of  dynamic  and  interpretative 
effect,  solo  passages  with  cantellations  that  stand  forth  glori- 
ously, a  splendidly  contrasted  handling  of  inner  and  outer  voices 
in  a  counterpoint  which  is  never  arid;  an  ever-increasing  fervor 
of  expression,  a  stretto  of  movement,  sonorous  body  of  choral 
sound,  and  passionate  intensity  culminate  in  the  magnificent 
allegro  fincUe,  rightly  marked  con  abandon.  The  low  basses  at 
times  have  the  ritual  quality  of  the  Greek  Catholic  male-choir 
voices.  If  R.  Nathaniel  Dett  had  written  no  other  work  the 
''Chariot  Jubilee  '*  would  suffice  to  make  his  name.  It  has  po- 
tentialities of  effect  present  in  very  few,  if  any,  choral  works  of 
its  length. 

While  the  "Chariot  Jubilee '*  is  outstanding  among  Mr. 
Dett's  more  recent  output,  yet  there  are  other  new  numbers  of 
his  which  deserve  mention.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  adapta- 
tions of  Negro  spirituals  which  give  the  simple  originals  a  dis- 
tinctive personal  art-song  quality,  without  doing  injury  to  their 
mood  or  spirit— 'Tm  So  Glad  Trouble  Don't  Last  Always,"  for 
a  three-part  chorus  of  women's  voices;  and  '*  Done  Paid  My  Vow 
to  the  Lord  "  for  the  same  setting  of  voices,  but  with  a  fine  solo 
part  for  low  voice.  The  originals  of  these  folk-tunes  are  not  in 
the  Hampton  book  of  spirituals  but  from  the  private  collection 
of  Mr.  Dett  and  Mr.  Imes  respectively.  We  need  only  compare 
these  lovely,  haunting  religious  chorals  of  the  slave  states, 
as  Nathaniel  Dett  presents  them,  with  some  of  the  soi-disant 
anthems  and  "sacred  songs"  of  the  day  in  order  to  realize  the 
gulf  that  yawns  between  the  truly  inspired  and  the  commercially 
motived  in  devotional  music. 

And  what  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Dett's  choral  developments 
of  the  "spiritual"  themes,  applies  in  equal  measure  to  his  ad- 
mirable song  transcriptions  of  similar  material— ''Follow  Me" 
and  "  Somebody's  Knockin'  at  Your  Door,"  the  first  for  high, 
4he  second  for  low  voice.    Yet,  just  as  the   "  Chariot  Jubilee  " 
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shows  incontestably  that  Mr.  Dett  has  a  rich  inspirational  vein 
of  his  own  (for  to  my  thinking  his  work  is  in  essence  an  original 
work),  so  in  his  songrs  he  does  not  have  to  depend  for  all  that  he 
does  on  his  folk-song  themes.  His  **  A  Thousand  Years  Ago  or 
More  "  calls  up  a  Nilotic  reminiscence  with  a  poesy  of  imagina- 
tion, a  delicacy  and  beauty  of  melodic  utterance  that  could  not 
better  express  the  soul  of  his  poem.  And  in  his  "Magic  Moon 
of  Molten  Gold,"  a  serenade  at  St.  Pierre,  he  gives  its  full  meed 
of  sensuous  tonal  charm  to  the  imagery  of  the  text.  It  is  no 
pale,  graceful  serenade  suited  to  a  colder  clime,  but  an  ardent 
melody  a-tremble  with  Creole  passion.  No,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Mr.  Dett  has  set  a  hall-mark,  a  standard  on  his 
work  as  a  composer  in  these  new  scores  of  his  which  cannot  well 
be  questioned.  And  for  this  all  lovers  of  the  sincere  and  beauti- 
ful in  music  may  be  grateful. 

FREDERICK  MARTENS 

Contributing  Ekiitor  to  **  Mtcsical  America  " 


HAMPTON  INCIDENTS 


A  NOTABLE  SERMON 

A  sermon  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest and  value  was  delivered 
in  Memorial  Church  on  October  26  by 
Dr.  Ezra  A.  Cook,  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity and  dean  of  its  Theological  School. 
Dr.  Cook's  subject  was  "The  Stu- 
dent in  the  New  Age/'  and  his  text, 
"We  struggle  not  against  flesh  and 
blood  but  against  the  spirit  forces  of 
evil. ' '  Speaking  first  of  the  outstand- 
ing characteristics  of  the  new  era,  hav- 
ing its  beginning  in  1914 — the  marvel- 
ous rapidity  of  movement  in  both  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  things  and  the 
control  of  enormous  forces  by  a  few 
people,  he  proceeded  to  mention  the 
false  ideas  which  must  be  combatted 
if  the  new  age  is  really  to  be  a  for- 
ward step  in  civilization.  These,  in  his 
opinion,  are  nationalism,  race  preju- 


dice, greed  for  money,  individualism, 
and  atheism.  The  young  people  in  our 
schools  and  colleges— all  students- 
are  the  ones  who  must  fight  these 
ideas,  the  "spirit  forces  of  evil;" 
and  to  win  the  fight,  the  student  must 
use,  as  spirit  forces  of  good,  patri- 
otism as  opposed  to  nationalism;  rec- 
ognition of  a  man's  worth,  regardless 
of  his  color— the  weapon  for  race 
prejudice;  service  as  opposed  to  self- 
ish money  getting;  recognition  of  the 
inter-relation  of  all  peoples,  instead 
of  self-centered  individualism;  and 
faith  in  God  as  opposed  to  atheism. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  Dr.  Cook's  clear  and 
incisive  style,  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  his  material,  or  his  wealth  of 
illustration  in  forcing  home  his  argu- 
ments. His  hearers  will  watch  eagerly 
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for  the  appearance  of  this  sermon  in 
a  forthcoming  book  to  be  called, 
"  Democracy  and  God." 

ADDRESSES 

rpHE  speaker  at  the  evening  chapei 
J-  service  of  October  26  was  Mr 
James  Weldon  Johnson,  secretary  of 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  New  York  Age,  and  a  well- 
known  poet  Mr.  Johnson  said  that 
he  considered  the  native  Negro  music 
perhaps  the  greatest  means  by  which 
Negroes  can  forge  forward  and  make 
themselves  part  of  the  country,  and 
added  that  he  was  glad  to  see  that 
Hampton  is  not  only  making  this  music 
history  but  is  keeping  it  alive.  "I 
hope,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  ''  that  some 
day  it  will  furnish  the  material  out  of 
which  greater  music  is  to  come.  The 
beginning  has  already  been  made  by 
your  own  Mr.  Dett  and  by  others,  and 
somebody  is  going  to  be  seized  with 
the  ambition  to  do  even  more."  Mr. 
Johnson  urged  the  students  never  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  old  songs  but  to 
sing  them  at  Hampton  and  keep  them 
alive  wherever  they  went.  He  ended 
by  reciting  one  of  his  own  poems,  "O 
Black  and  Unknown  Bards." 

Mr.  Johnson  also  impressed  upon 
the  students  the  importance  of  real- 
izing and  making  the  most  of  all  that 
Hampton  offers  to  them;  of  feeling 
the  numerical,  physical,  and  spiritual 
greatness  of  their  own  race  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  they  must  build; 
and  of  remembering  that  they  belong 
to  this  country  and  this  country  be- 
longs to  them.  He  declared  that,  in 
spite  of  many  discouraging  circum- 
stances, the  spirit  in  which  this  coun- 
try was  founded  cannot  be  destroyed 
but  will  eventually  be  triumphant,  and 
that  the  Negro  will  triumph  with  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  given  a  reception 
later  in  the  week  by  the  Sumner  Liter- 
ary Club,  where  he  delighted  his  audi- 
ence by  reading  a  number  of  his  poems 
published  in  "Fifty  Years  and  Other 
Poems." 


TJAMPTONwas  fortunate  in  hav- 
"-  ing  two  distinguished  guests. 
Captain  Belknap  of  the  American 
mine-planting  force  and  Admiral  Conz 
of  the  Italian  Navy,  as  speakers  at 
the  Sunday  evening  chapel  service  of 
November  2.  The  officers  were  ac- 
companied by  young  lieutenants  of 
both  navies. 

Captain  Belknap,  who  thrilled  the 
school  last  January  with  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  laying  of  the  230-mile  mine 
barrier  across  the  North  Sea,  when 
70,000  mines  were  planted  by  the 
British  and  American  navies,  gave  an 
account  of  the  recent  removal  of  this 
barrage.  He  said  that  this  hazardous 
undertaking  was  performed  success- 
fully, with  comparatively  small  loss 
of  life,  because  the  men  engaged  in 
it  observed  the  same  principle  which 
they  had  done  in  laying  the  barrier- 
that  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  per- 
form his  own  particular  task  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  This  same  princi- 
ple should  guide  our  lives,  whether  in 
everyday  affairs  or  in  great  tests 
of  endurance  and  courage,  to  know 
our  duty  and  never  fail  in  doing  it 

Admiral  Conz  spoke  briefly  of  his 
pleasure  in  hearing  the  plantation 
songs.  As  his  own  native  music  had 
always  meant  much  to  him,  he  hoped 
that  in  future  years  the  Hampton 
students'  songs  would  be  as  great  a 
source  of  happiness  to  them. 

In  commenting  on  the  speakers' 
remarks.  Dr.  Gregg  told  of  a  let- 
ter which  Captain  Belknap  had  shown 
him,  written  by  a  sailor  who  had  been 
injured  by  the  unexpected  explosion 
of  a  mine.  His  closing  words  were: 
"This  is  a  tremendously  dangerous 
business,  and  you  don't  know  how 
eager  I  am  to  get  right  back  to  it." 
Dr.  Gregg  said  that  this  spirit  of 
unhesitating  courage  and  readiness  to 
perform  a  dangerous  duty  was  the 
spirit  which  had  won  the  war  and  was 
now  fully  as  much  needed  in  facing 
the  tasks  of  peace. 

THE  "FORUM" 

URING  last  year  it  was  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  number  of  Hampton 
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workers  to  meet  informally,  weekly 
or  bi-weekly,  for  the  discussion  of 
current  topics.  This  assemblage  was 
called  the  Forum  and  was  fortunate 
in  having  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  experiences  and  observations  of 
a  number  of  war  workers  in  various 
fields  recently  returned  from  abroad, 
among  them  being  Colonel  Adelno  Gib- 
son, Mr.  Richard  Armstrong,  Lieuts. 
Scott  and  Lancaster,  Capt  Charles 
Sugden,  aud  Mr.  C.  H.  Williams. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Forum 
this  year  the  visitors  present  were 
Miss  Kathleen  M.  Walker,  an  Eng- 
lish writer  on  the  labor  question, 
and  Miss  Caroline  K.  Cumming,  an 
American  woman  who  has  lived  in 
England  for  some  years  and  has  stud- 
ied British  Labor  at  close  range.  Miss 
Cumming  told  in  a  most  interesting 
way  of  the  advance  made  by  British 
Labor  during  the  war.  She  spoke 
of  the  power  it  wielded  in  Parliament, 
the  Labor  Party  being  recognized 
as  the  dominating  force  in  the  House. 
The  recent  strikes  and  consequent 
commissions  and  boards  of  concilia- 
tion were  explained.  The  public  men 
of  Britain,  the  present  leaders,  and 
coming  men  of  the  day  were  touched 
upon  in  a  very  clear  and  illuminating 
way  which  made  Miss  Cumming's  talk 
most  enjoyable  as  well  as  instructive. 

ARMSTRONG  LEAGUE 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Arm- 
strong League,  November  5,  Dr. 
Gregg  spoke  in  appreciation  of  the 
year's  work  of  the  League,  of  the 
value  of  its  objects,  and  especially  of 
the  element  of  enjoyment  the  League 
brings  into  the  Hampton  life,  without 
which  its  best  work  cannot  be  done. 
Reports  of  the  Social  and  Historical 
Committees  showed  the  sources  of 
this  enjoyment  last  year,  prominent 
among  them  being  the  "turkey  sup- 
per," the  evening  of  charades  pre- 
pared by  the  younger  members,  and 
the  Founder's  Day  meeting. 

Whatmight  be  called  the  "family*' 
spirit  was  noticeable,  appreciative  let- 


ters being  read  from  former  workers 
who  have  received  the  small  appropri- 
ations of  the  League,  and  commem- 
orative resolutions  being  offered  on 
the  lives  of  members  lost  by  death 
during  the  past  year— Miss  Josephine 
Richards,  Mrs.  Estella  Mack,  and  Dr. 
Eldridge  Mix.  The  president  of  the 
League,  Mrs.  Louise  Armstrong  Sco- 
ville,  after  reporting  that  the  time 
had  been  extended  for  the  Hampton 
Song  Contest,  made  an  earnest  appeal 
for  a  continuance  in  peace  times  of 
the  strenuous  and  zealous  spirit  of 
work  which  had  accomplished  so  much 
during  the  war. 

Mrs.  Scoville  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent; Mr.  F.  K.  Rogers,  first  vice- 
president;  Miss  E.  K.  Herron,  record- 
ing secretary;  Mr.  Don  A.  Davis, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Purves,  Miss  L.  E. 
Herron,  and  Miss  Davis  chairmen,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Social,  Historical, 
and  Publication  Committees.  Mr. 
Davis  reported  that  the  Armstrong 
Memorial  Fund  has  reached  the  sum 
of  $1443.05.  An  interesting  visit  or 
at  this  meeting  of  the  League  was 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Geoghegan  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  service  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
worker  on  the  St.  Mihiel  front. 

HAMPTON  WORKERS 

HAMPTON'S  Principal.  Dr.  Gregg, 
recently  attended  in  Boston  the 
meetings  of  the  Calhoun  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Hampton  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Boston  Hampton  Com- 
mittee. Plans  are  under  way  for  a 
joint  meeting  in  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  tbe  interest  of 
Calhoun,  Penn,  Tuskegee,  and  Hamp- 
ton. Dr.  Gregg  also  attended  the  Re- 
construction Conference  at  Howard 
University  and  spoke  on  Negro  Edu- 
cation, as  did  also  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell 
of  Hampton's  Board  of  Trustees. 

AT  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
gro Organization  Society  and  the 
Negro  Teachers'  Association  of  Vir- 
ginia, held  in  Lynchburg,  November 
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11-14,  Dr.  Gregg  spoke  on  "A  Law 
and  Order  Program. ' '  Other  Hampton 
workers  present  were  Major  Wash- 
ington, president  of  the  Negro  Or- 
ganization Society,  Mr.  Doermann  of 
the  Academic-Normal  School,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Aery,  and  Mr.  Bryan  Hamlin. 

THE  school's  vice-Principal,  Dr. 
Phenix,  represented  Hampton  In- 
stitute at  the  inauguration  <^  Dr.  J. 
Stanley  Durkee  of  Howard  University. 
Miss  J.  E.  Davis,  of  the  Southern 
Workman  staff,  represented  Vassar 
College  on  the  same  occasion. 

Miss  C.  W.  Andrus,  in  charge  of 
Indian  Records,  spent  several  days  in 
Boston  in  November  as  the  guest  of 
the  Massachusetts  Indian  Association, 
before  whom  she  made  an  address. 

ON  October  23  and  24  an  institute 
for  teachers  of  the  white  and  col- 
ored schools  of  Prince  William  County 
was  held  at  the  Manassas  Industrial 
School  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Rachel  R.  Berry,  supervisor  of  the 
schools  of  that  county.  The  first  day 
of  the  institute  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Wright, 
state  supervisor  of  colored  schools, 
and  Mr.  Charles  R.  McDonald,  di- 
vision superintendent,  instructed  the 
teachers,  and  on  the  24th  Miss  Sarah 
J.  Walter,  principal  of  the  Wh'ittier 
Training  School  of  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, gave  them  work  in  phonics, 
word  study,  and  reading.  The  teach- 
ers present  showed  a  commendable 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  progress,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  work  they  had 
been  doing  up  to  the  date  of  the  insti- 
tute. 

ON  Thursday  evening,  October  SO,  at 
the  Hospitality  House  in  Hampton, 
Mr.  Leigh  Richmond  Miner,  director 
of  applied  art  at  Hampton  Institute, 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  art  in  con- 
nection with  a  loan  exhibit  of  Elson 
prints.  He  divided  pictures  into  three 
classes:  (1)  those  which  are  mere 
photographic  copies;  (2)  those  which 
are  the  artist's  interpretation  of  his 
subject  and  so  present  something  new; 
and  (3)  those  which  are  creative  and 
deal  primarily  with  ideals,   the   lat- 


ter class,  of  course,  representing  the 
highest  type  of  picturre. 

ON  October  21  Mr.  W.  A.  Aery 
spoke  before  the  Kecoughtan  Club 
of  Hampton  on  the  present  industrial 
unrest  and  the  Shantung  question. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  talks 
on  current  history  which  Mr.  Aery  is 
expecting  to  make  before  the  club. 

On  October  26  he  spoke  on  "The 
Manhood  Qualities  of  Roosevelt  "at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  Fortress 
Monroe  in  the  interest  of  the  Roose- 
velt Memorial  drive. 

DURING  the  fall,  Mr.  F.  S.  Gam- 
mack,  instructor  in  poultry,  has 
been  spending  eight  weeks  with  the 
Virginia  farm  demonstration  agents, 
visiting  various  communities  with  the 
object  of  helping  the  colored  people 
to  cull  their  fiocks  and  of  teaching 
them  to  take  better  care  of  their 
poultry.  While  on  a  visit  to  Hampton, 
Mr.  Blodgett,  the  new  director  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture,  joined  Mr. 
Gammack  for  a  few  days  of  field  work. 

FOR  SERBIAN  RELIEF 

AS  was  announced  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Southern  Work- 
man, Miss  Mary  E.  Rogers,  daughter 
of  Hampton's  Treasurer,  sailed  early 
in  August  to  do  child-welfare  work 
with  a  unit  of  the  Serbian  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  America.  A  number  of  very 
interesting  letters  have  been  received 
from  Miss  Rogers,  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  which  may  interest  our 
readers: — 

'*S.  S.  President  Wilson, 
August  6,  1919. 

' '  Today  we  are  passing  through  the 
Straits  of  Messina— past  Sicily.  We 
are  just  going  between  Scylia  and 
Charybdis  at  this  moment.  Besides 
the  danger  of  navigation  at  this  point, 
there  is  the  added  one  of  mines  just 
now.  The  Italians  had  these  waters 
heavily  mined,  of  course,  and  refuse 
to  clear  up  anything  until  peace  is 
entirely  settled.  One  passenger  ship 
was  blown  to  pieces  here  a  month 
ago. 

Scopia,  Serbia,  August  26 

"We  are  in  Serbia  at  last,  just 
a  month  on  the  way.  We  came  up 
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from  Salonika  Sundajr,  arriviog  here 
at  ten  in  the  evening  in  pouring  rain. 
The  mud  was  a  foot  thick  and  no  street 
lights. 

August  27 
*'  Here  in  Scopia  we  live  in  a  great, 
bare  house  that  used  to  be  a  consu- 
late. During  the  war  the  Bulbars 
and  Germans  used  it  and  removed  all 
wiring  brass  fixtures,  door  knobs, 
etc.  We  have  beds  and  a  table  or 
two,  with  candles  at  night  At  least 
there  is  a  good  well  of  water  in  the 
yard  and  plenty  of  food  of  a  kind. 
We  eat  at  the  officers'  club,  where 
Serbian  officers,  British  officials,  and 
Red  Cross  people  eat.    The  f(M>d  is 

?[uitegood— lots  of  meat  though,  with 
ew  vegetables.  We  hope  to  start  in 
on  the  real  work  soon.  So  far  we 
have  been  busy  unpacking  the  sup- 
plies and  getting  things  clean.  We 
have  Bulgarian  prisoners  for  work  in 
the  yard.  They  have  to  be  closelv 
watched  every  second.  There  is  al- 
ways a  Serbian  soldier  with  a  gun 
standing  gVLard  over  them,  and  even 
then  they  manage  to  steal  everything 
in  sight  We  have  three  Serbian  sol- 
diers who  speak  English  and  act  as 
interpreters.  The  IhngvLtige  does  not 
seem  as  difficult  as  I  thought;  it  is 
very  pretty  and  I  am  really  enjoying 
the  study  of  it.  So  far  as  we  have 
seen  them,  the  Serbian  people  are 
fine— very  gentle  and  kindly. ' ' 

ARMISTICE  DAY 

ON  Armistice  Day,  November  11, 
the  chimes  were  played  for  five 
minutes  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  at  eleven  the  entire 
school  stopped  work  for  two  minutes 
while  the  Doxology  was  played.  Mr. 
James  Wallis,  head  of  the  Business 
School,  who  is  an  expert  in  chime 
playing,  gave  some  improvisations  of 
his  own,  as  well  as  some  of  the  na- 
tional hymns. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

AT  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  in 
Clarke  Hall  Sunday  evening,  No- 
vember 16,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Howerton 
of  the  Bethel  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Hamp- 
ton, talked  on  the  duty  of  the  church 
in  the  present  world  crisis.  Solos  were 
sung  by  Miss  Edna  Eighmey  of  the 
Academic-Normal  School  and  by  Ser- 
geant George  Battle  of  the  famous 
''Buffaloes,"     who     composed     the 


Buffaloes'  regimental  song,  "See  It 
Through.  "  Mr.  Battle  is  engaged  in 
Community  Service  for  the  colored 
people  of  Newport  News.  On  the  9th 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Wallis  of  the  Business  School  on  "The 
Requisites  of  a  Business  Man.  "  The 
present  membership  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
is  410. 

IN  THE  WEAVING  ROOM 

rilHIS  year  an  academic  class  has 
J-  been  meeting  regularly  in  the  In- 
dustrial Sewing  Room,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  White,  the 
girls  are  making  rugs,  scarfs,  bags, 
baby  blankets,  and  other  articles  for 
the  Christmas  sale  to  be  held  the 
middle  of  December.  The  girls  in  this 
department  have  recently  finished 
weaving  two  handsome  burlap  rugs 
from  a  design  made  some  years  ago 
for  the  department  by  Mr.  Miner, 
which  are  to  be  sent  as  a  special 
order  to  an  Arts  and  Crafts  studio  in 
New  York  City. 

ATHLETIC  NOTES 

QNE  of  the  great  revelations  that 
^  came  as  a  result  of  drafting  mil- 
lions of  young  men  throughout  Amer- 
ica to  make  up  the  National  Army 
was  the  lack  of  physical  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  tens  of  thousands  of  them 
who  should  have  been  the  cream  of 
the  country.  The  discovery  of  the 
above  fact  placed  great  value  on  ath- 
letics, which  were  used  in  the  Army 
not  only  for  recreation  but  chiefly  to 
make  the  soldiers  "fit  to  fight" 
With  the  return  of  peaceful  condi- 
tions the  colleges  of  the  country  are, 
in  many  cases,  requiring  the  students 
to  take  part  in  some  form  of  athletics 
as  the  best  means  of  building  up  the 
young  manhood  of  the  country.  The 
present  football  season  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  history  of  the 
game.  This  is  no  less  true  of  the 
colored  institutions,  where  former 
stars  have  returned  to  complete  their 
education. 

The  Hampton  football  season  opened 
this    year    by    playing    the     Naval 
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Training:  Base  from  Norfolk,  Va.  The 
visitors  were  defeated  26  to  0.  On 
the  following  Saturday,  October  18, 
Hampton  played  the  Newport  News 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  was  represented 
by  a  strong  eleven  composed  of  many 
former  school  players  and  workers  in 
the  Newport  News  shipyard.  They 
gave  a  fine  exhibition  of  football,  and 
it  was  by  the  use  of  the  forward-pass 
game  that  Hampton  made  three  touch- 
downs, winning  20  to  0. 

The  intercollegiate  football  season 
opened  October  25  with  the  defeat  of 
St.  Paul  School,  Lawrenceville,  Va., 
by  a  score  of  25  to  0.  The  game  was 
played  on  a  wet  field,  which  slowed 
it  up  considerably.  In  the  first  half 
Hampton  scored  three  touchdowns, 
but  during  the  second  half  the  visitors 
played  a  much  stronger  defensive 
game,  holding  Hampton  to  one  touch- 
down only.  At  no  time  did  the  visit- 
ors get  near  Hampton's  goal  line. 
Both  teams  tried  forward  passing. 
Two  of  Hampton's  touchdowns  re- 
sulted from  forward  passing. 

The  Lincoln  University  football 
eleven  defeated  Hampton  on  Satur- 
day, November  1,  on  the  Hampton 
gridiron  by  a  score  of  14  to  6.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  game  Lin- 
coln scored  two  touchdowns,  rushing 
through  Hampton's  line  for  long  gains. 
The  Lincoln  backfield  was  heavy, 
showed  great  speed,  and  carried  good 
interference.  Their  line  also  played  a 
strong  defensive  game,  forcing  Hamp- 
ton to  kick  many  times,  being  unable 
to  gain  her  distance.  In  the  second 
half  Hampton  stopped  Lincoln's  rush- 
ing] and  played  most  of  the  game 
in  Lincoln's  territory.  In  the  third 
quarter  Lincoln  was  taken  off  her  feet, 
when  Hampton  began  the  forward 
pass  game,  making  several  successful 
passes.  It  was  in  this  department 
of  the  game  that  Lincoln  snowed  up 
weak;  otherwise,  the  team  was  well 
balanced.  The  game  was  fairly  clean, 
roughness  ocurring  at  times.  Good 
spirit  prevailed  throughout 

VISITORS 

AMONG  the  recent  visitors  to 
Hampton  not  mentioned  else- 
where were  Miss  M.  Gwladvs  Jones  of 
the  staff  of  Alexandra  Ck)llege,  Dub- 


lin, Ireland,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  to  study  educational  meth- 
ods; Miss  King,  sister  of  Rt.  Rev.  G. 
L.  King,  Bishop  of  Madagascar  for 
eighteen  years.  Miss  King  was  a  rep- 
resentative at  the  Episcopal  Conven- 
tion in  Detroit  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  with  which 
her  brother  is  now  associated.  Other 
visitors  were  Miss  Martha  Hyde,  head 
of  the  Normal  Department  of  St 
Augustine  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; 
Miss  Julia  K.  Blanchard  and  Miss 
Woodruff  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  National 
Board;  Mrs.  Katharine  Vedder,  su- 
pervisor of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hostess  houses 
in  the  South  Atlantic  field;  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Hunton,  lately  returned  from 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  overseas;  Dr.  J.  E. 
Moorland,  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; 
Mr.  McGrew,  secretary  in  charge  of 
the  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
Virginia;  and  Rev.  B.  Rottscfaafer  of 
theArcot  Mission  in  South  India. 

AN  interesting  party  of  visitors 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Darling  attending  a  reunion  at 
"Cedar  Hall"  of  Mrs.  Darling's  class 
at  Abbott  Academy,  Andover.  It  in- 
cluded Miss  Bailey,  principal  of  Abbott 
Academy;  Mrs.  Forest  A.  Dry  den, 
wife  of  the  president  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Life  Insurance  Company,  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  Mrs.  George  E.  Vilas, 
Evanston,  111. ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Buck,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  C.  H. 
P.  Vary,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Brosnan,  Bradford,  Mass. ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Chaplin,  George- 
town, Mass.;  Miss  Alice  'Twitchell, 
Portland,  Me.  After  visiting  the  va- 
rious departments  the  guests  listened 
in  the  Museum  to  short  talks  on  the 
objects  and  methods  of  the  school. 

AMONG  former  workers  and  stu- 
dents visiting  the  school  were 
Miss  Ethel  Gowans,  specialist  in  field 
demonstrations  for  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation, who  gave  some  suggestions 
in  regards  to  agricultural  courses;  Mr. 
Sydney  D.  Frissell  of  Burkeville,  Va. ; 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Nelson  Baker,  D.D. 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  (Hampton  '86) 
who  spoke  at  evening  prayers'  and 
Mr.  Roy  D.  Stabler  of  Tama,  Iowa, 
an  Indian  graduate  of  '96,  who  brought 
his  son  to  enter  Hampton. 
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THROUGH  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Julias  Rosenwald,  several  young 
colored  men  have  been  offered  schol- 
sarships  at  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell, 
Iowa.  Hampton  has  been  able  to  send 
one  graduate  to  take  advantage  of 
one  of  these  scholarships.  Coll  is  P.  H. 
Davis,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1918.  He  has  qmalified  as  a  straight 
Freshman,  and  writes  from  Grinnell 
that  he  has  sixteen  hours  of  study 
a  week,  the  maximum  number  a  stu- 
dent is  allowed  to  carry,  and  that  he 
likes  his  work  immensely. 

ANOTHER  1918  graduate,  Viola  C. 
Weeden,  is  teaching  in  the  County 
Training  School  at  Powellsville,  N.  C. 

Beatrice  L.  Crook,  a  member  of  the 
same  class,  is  teaching  in  the  Colum- 
bus County  Training  School,  White- 
ville,  N.  C,  of  which  Hugh  V.  Brown 
is  principal. 

A  recent  visttor  at  Hampton  was 
Rev.  Randall  O.  Johnson,  ex- 
student,  '87.  Mr.  Johnson's  old  home 
was  at  "Little  England, "  Hampton, 
Va.,  and  during  his  work  year  at  the 
school  he  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
offices.  Although  he  could  not  read, 
by  a  special  provision  he  was  allowed 
to  enter  and  was  taught  how  to  read 
by  Booker  T.  Washington.  In  1888  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Pastor's  Class 
and  received  his  certificate  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  1893  Mr.  Johnson  was  graduated 
from  Richmond  Theological  Seminary, 
now  Virginia  Union  University.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  in  the  minis- 
try, and  in  December  1919  will  com- 
plete his  twenty-fifth  year  as  pastor 
of  the  Moore  Street  Baptist  Church, 
one  of  the  largest  Negro  churches  in 
Richmond. 

SINCE  graduating  from  Hampton  in 
1908  Charles  W.  Banister  has 
been  employed  at  Broad  Neck  Farm, 
the  Negro  reformatory  at  Hanover, 


Va.  For  the  first  eight  years  he  had 
charge  of  the  carpentry  work,  and 
for  the  last  three  he  has  been  disci- 
plinarian. Besides  teaching  a  Sunday- 
school  class,  he  has  conducted  two 
services  daily  in  the  boys'  dining- 
room. 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Thomas,  ex-student, 
'01,  assists  in  leading  the  singing  in 
these  services. 

AFTER  spending  some  time  at  How- 
ard University  and  later  teaching 
at  his  home  in  Salem,  Va.,  Theron  N. 
Williams,  '16,  has  accepted  a  position 
this  fall  as  manual  training  and  ath- 
letic teacher  at  Gregory  Institute, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

A  classmate,  Walter  N.  Lowe  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  is  teacher  of  tailoring 
at  the  A.  &  M.  College,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  Dent- 
istry, Northwestern  University, 
Chicago,  111.,  Arthur  J.  Wells,  Hamp- 
ton, '14,  has  now  returned  to  his  home 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  he  is  practic- 
ing dentistry. 

FOR  several  years  past  Daniel  W. 
Edwards,  '11,  has  taught  manual 
training  in  Arkansas,  first  at  the  Ar- 
kansas Baptist  College  and  later  in 
the  high  school  at  Hot  Springs.  This 
year  he  has  returned  to  Virginia  and 
is  a  teacher  in  the  Negro  Reforma- 
tory at  Hanover,  Va.,  his  brother, 
Thomas  J.  Edwards.  '05,  being  super- 
intendent of  the  institution. 

For  several  ye&rs  a  strenuous  cam- 
paign has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Penn  School  teachers,  sixteen  of  whom 
are  Hampton  graduates,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  invasion  of  the  cotton-boll 
weevil,  which  has  now  arrived  on  St. 
Helena  Island,  thus  putting  an  end  to 
the  growing  of  Sea  Island  cotton, 
which  has  always  been  the  chief 
money  crop  of  this  region.  Evening 
meetings  in   the    plantation    Praise 
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Houses  all  over  the  island  and  on 
nearby  islands  have  been  carried  on 
twice  a  week  throughout  the  winter 
by  men,  and  the  classroom  teachers 
have  made  regular  visits  on  the  home 
acres  during  the  spring  term  to  super- 
vise the  corn  planting  of  the  children 
and  so  aid  in  increasing  the  food  crops. 
The  Farm  Extension  Campaign  will 
continue  witbrenewed  vigor  its  effects 
to  instruct  and  help  the  farmers  of 
this  community  towards  more  food 
crops  and  more  productive  farming. 

Jeanette  Carter  and  J.  M.  Maddux, 
both  Hampton  '19,  have  been  added 
to  the  Penn  School  staff. 

A  member  of  the  class  of  1914,  Lin- 
naeus T.  Pinn,  who  was  manual- 
training  teacher  at  the  Virginia  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute,  Peters- 
burg, Va. ,  last  year,  has  been  given 
charge  of  the  industrial  dep  artment 
there. 

MARRIAGES 

THE  marriage  of  Alice  A.  Terry, 
'04,  to  Robert  R.  Matthews  took 
place  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  Roanoke,  Va.,  on  Octo- 
ber 23.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews  ex- 
pect to  make  their  home  in  New  York 
City. 

On  August  4  occurred  the  marriage 
of  Jimmie  M.  Ormand,  ex-student.  '18, 
and  Comer  P.  Nix,  ex-student,  '06. 
Their  home  is  at  508  Harrison  St, 
Greenville,  Ala. 

ON  September  24  the  Rev.  Philip  F. 
King,  '08,  and  Miss  Esther  E. 
Jackson  were  married  at  Blackstone, 
Va.  Mr.  King,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  Lincoln  University,  has  for  some 
time  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa. ,  and  has  a  host  of  Hamp- 
ton friends  who  join  in  good  wishes 
for  his  future. 

Among  other  marriages  of  the  year 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Gertrude  N. 
Norman.  '10,  and  the  Rev.  A.  An- 
drew P.  Young.  They  live  at  Dun- 
brooke,  Va. 

AT  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  August  28  oc- 
curred the  marriage  of  Clara  D. 


Smith,  '18,  and  Dr.  William  Mann  of 
Newbem,  N.  C.  Miss  Smith,  who  is 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Charles  Isham,  is  well 
known  to  a  large  number  of  recent 
graduates,  who  wish  her  all  happiness 
in  her  new  home  at  Newbem. 

OBITUARY 

A  FTER  an  illness  of  three  months, 
-"•  George  Albert  Ross,  one  of  Hamp- 
ton's most  promising  young  gradu- 
ates, passed  away  in  a  Catholic  hos- 
pital in  New  York  City  on  Sunday, 
November  9.  Those  who  remember 
Mr.  Ross  will  recall  that  he  was  un- 
usually active  in  the  various  student 
associations,  being  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  Hampton  Stvdent  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  the  summer  of  1916 
he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Student 
and  was  responsible  for  many  of  the 
improvements  made  in  its  columns. 
In  June  1917,  he  was  one  ef  the  repre- 
sentatives who  went  from  Hampton 
to  the  Students'  Conference  at  King's 
Mountain,  N.  C.  On  his  return  to  the 
Institute  he  made  a  complete  report 
of  his  trip  in  the  columns  of  the  Stu- 
dent, so  that  those  who  were  away  for 
the  summer  might  know  what  was 
done  at  the  conference  before  they  re- 
turned to  the  school  in  the  fall.  Each 
year  he  became  more  and  more  active 
so  that  the  session  of  1917-18  found 
him  president  and  general  secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  president  of  the 
Senior  Class,  and  captain  of  Company 
B — which  was  awarded  the  silver  €up 
for  being  the  best,  filled  unit  in  the 
school  battalion.    **' 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  Hampton 
work  in  1918,  Mr.  Ross  went  to  New 
York  City  where  he  began  a  course  of 
study  at  New  York  University.  Dur- 
ing his  short  stay  in  New  York  he  be- 
came active  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  there, 
and  served  temporarily  on  the  secre- 
tarial staff.  His  life,  though  short, 
was  nevertheless  very  intensive  and 
had  he  lived  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
he  would  have  been  one  who  would 
have  done  honor  to  Hampton  and  to 
those  whom  he  hoped  to  serve. 
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